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The  Strength  of  Materials  is  a  subject  of  tHe  vezy  first  im- 
portance to  Engineers  and  others  engaged  in  the  Industrial 
Arts,  forming  as  it  dot^s  the  basis  of  all  constractive  calculation. 
The  absence  of  reliable  Bules,  or  the  misapplication  of  even 
correct  ones,  imperfectly  understood,  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences ; — on  the  one  hand  to  a  useless  excess  of  strength 
inyolving  heayy  pecuniary  loss:  or  on  the  other  hand  to 
inadequate  strengUi,  which  may  issue  in  disastrous  failure. 

Two  special  objects  have  been  kept  in  view  throughout  this 
work:  Ist,  that  the  Bules  and  Data  shall  be  correct,  and 
therefore  trustworthy,  and  2nd,  that  their  application  to  practice 
shall  be  clearly  understood ;  for  which  purpose,  every  Bule  has 
been  illustrated  by  examples  worked  out  in  detail. 

To  effect  the  first  object,  every  Bule  has  been  subjected  to  the 
test  of  experience ;  almost  every  available  experiment  having 
been  examined  and  compared  therewith,  the  error,  or  rather 
the  difference  per  cent,  between  the  Bule  and  Experiment 
being  given  in  each  case.  When  the  theoretical  laws  did  not 
bear  that  test,  they  were  relentlessly  modified,  or  abandoned 
altogether  in  favour  of  Empirical  Bules  whose  accuracy  was 
proved  by  experiment,  although  they  did  not  admit  of  a  theo- 
retical demonstration.  In  that  case  the  great  object  has  been 
so  to  modify  the  Bules  that  the  mean  results  of  calculation 
should  practically  agree  with  the  mean  results  of  experiment ; 
and  this  is  all  that  can  be  done,  for  the  natural  variableness  in 
Materials,  will  always  preclude  perfect  and  uniform  coincidence. 

The  authorities  for  the  experimental  Data,  <&c.,  are  given  as 
they  occur,  but  the  wonderfully  refined  and  exhaustive  labours 
of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  should  be  more  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is  matter  for  regret  that  he  did  not  fully  analyse  his  own 
experiments,  nor  deduce  from  them  all  they  were  capable  of 
teaching,  as  for  example  those  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
Wrinkling  Strain  in  Plate-iron  Beams  and  Pillars.  This 
omission  is  supplied  to  some  extent, — ^however  imperflQctlyy  in 
the  present  work. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

ON  THE  TENSILE  8TBAIN. 


Thebe  are  five  principal  strains  to  which  materials  may  be 
sabjected,  namelj,  the  Tensile,  Shearing,  Crushing,  Transverse, 
and  Torsional  strains :  essentially  all  strains  are  modifications 
or  combinations  of  the  Tensile  and  Crashing  ones,  but  it  will 
be  convenient  in  practice  to  consider  each  of  them  as  distinct 
and  specific. 

(1.)  "  Central  Strain" — When  the  cross-section  of  a  body  is 
of  a  regular  figure,  and  the  tensile  strain  is  in  the  centre,  it  is 
commonly  admitted  that  the  resistance  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  area,  and  that  every  part  of  the  section  is  equally  strained. 
This,  may  be  practically  true  in  many  cases,  but  where  the  body 
is  wide  or  large,  the  central  part  is  more  stretched  than  the 
edges,  and  the  strain  becomes  very  unequal.  For  example, 
Fig.  1  is  a  plate  of  very  elastic  material  whose  normal  form 
unloaded  is  a,  6,  c,  d,  and  when  strained  by  the  central  load  W 
it  becomes  e,/,  g.  A.  Obviously  the  central  part  is  more  stretched 
and  therefore  more  strained  than  the  edges,  and  if  the  load  be 
increased  up  to  the  point  of  rupture,  the  plate  will  break  first  at 
the  centre. 

(2.)  "  Strain  out  of  Centre,'* — When  the  strain  coincides  with 
one  edge  of  a  plate  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  primitive  form  t,  k,  I,  m, 
tends  to  take  the  form  n,  o,  p,  r,  and  we  have  this  remarkable 
result,  that  the  maximum  extension  and  corresponding  strain 
at «,  o,  is  progressively  reduced  towards  «,  <,  where  it  becomes 
m7,  and  between  «,  j>,  and  i,  r,  the  plate  is  compressed,  not 
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stretched,  and  tbns  a  crushing  strain  is  created  by  a  nominally 
tensile  one* 

Say,  that  we  take  a  spiral  spring  whose  normal  length 
unloaded  =  10  inches,  and  its  elasticity  such  that  it  extends 
1  inch  per  lb. ;  also  let  4  lbs.  be  the  breaking  weight,  the  maxi- 
mum length  being  then  14  inches.  Let  B,  0,  D,  E  in  Fig.  3  be 
four  such  springs  attached  at  equal  distances  to  two  rigid  cross- 
bars F,  G :  if  now  a  tensile  strain  of  16  lbs.  be  applied  at  the 
centre-line  H,  J,  obviously  the  whole  of  the  springs  will  be 
extended  to  14  inches,  each  yielding  the  4  lbs.  due  to  it. 

In  Fig.  4,  K,  L,  M,  N,  are  the  centre  lines  of  four  springs 
similar  to  those  in  Fig.  3,  but  here  the  centre  line  of  the  strain 
coincides  with  L,  Q,  or  the  centre  of  the  spring  L.  Now,  it  is 
essential  that  the  forces  on  the  two  sides  of  the  centre  line 
should  balance  one  another :  they  will  arrange  themselves  as  in 
the  figure ;  thus  the  strain  on  K  being  4,  and  its  distance  from 
the  centre  =  1*0,  we  have  4x1=4,  as  the  effect  of  the 
spring  E.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  M  =  2xl  =  2'0,  and 
N=lx2=2*0  also :  the  sum  of  the  two  being  4,  or  the 
same  as  E.  Then  the  weight  at  W,  with  which  the  spring  E 
will  break,  becomes  as  in  the  figure,  4  +  3  +  2  +  1  =  10  lbs., 
whereas  with  a  central  strain  as  in  Fig.  3  we  obtained  16  lbs., 
or  60  per  cent,  more  than  in  Fig.  4. 

(3.)  To  show  how  a  compressive  strain  may  be  generated  by 
a  n(  minally  tensile  load,  let  Fig.  5  be  an  arrangement  similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  one  where  the  tensile  strain  coincides 
with  the  centre  line  of  the  spring  R,  or  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  combination.  In  this  case  the  spring  E  bears  the  maximum 
load  of  4  lbs.,  but  8  =  2  lbs.  only :  the  spring  T  is  neither 
extended  nor  compressed,  but  retains  its  normal  length  of 
10  inches  ;  it  is  therefore  useless.  The  spring  U  is  compressed 
to  the  length  of  8  inches,  and  bears  a  crushing  strain  of  2  lbs. 

The  tensile  load  at  X  from  B  =  4  lbs.,  from  8  =  2x1-^2 
=  1-0;  from  T  =  0,  and  from  U  =  2  X  1 -t-2  =  1-0 ;  the 
total  being  4  +  1  +  0  +  1  =  6  lbs.,  whereas  with  a  central  load 
as  in  Fig.  3  we  had  16  lbs. ;  hence  the  ratio  =  6  -7- 16  =  '375 
to  1  *  0.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  by  experiment  that  a  cast-iron 
bar  which  broke  with  a  central  load  of  7*65  tons,  failed  with 
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2 '62  tons  only  when  the  force  coincided  with  one  side  of  the 
bar,  the  ratio  being  2-62  -^  7-65  =  -342  to  1*0,  or  nearly  as 
we  fonnd  it  by  calcnhition. 

These  illustrations  will  serye  to  show  the  importance  of 
arranging  for  the  tensile  strain  to  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the 
body,  or  the  centre  line  of  the  section,  and  that  where  this  is 
impracticable,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact. 

(4.)  **  Experimental  BesuUs." — Table  1  giyes  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  most  important  experiments  on  the  tensile  strength 
of  materials,  from  which  it  appears  than  the  mean  breaking 
weight  of : — 

Cast  Iron  Wrought  Iroo  Steel  Bar  Copper  Bolts 

may  be  taken  at : — 

7-142  25-7  47-84  16*0 

tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  equivalent  to : — 

16,000  57,500  107,160  85.840  Ihs. 

Table  2  gives  the  breaking  weight  of  round  bars  from  ^  ioch 
to  3  inches  diameter,  calculated  from  these  data. 

(5.)  **  Effect  ofRe-meUing  Cad  Iron." — Ordinary  cast  iron  is 
usually  from  the  2nd  fusion,  pig  iron  being  the  Ist:  it  has 
been  found  that  with  some  kinds  of  iron  at  least,  the  tensile 
strength  is  very  much  increased  by  repeated  re-melting ;  thus 
one  set  of  experiments  gave  for  iron  of  the 

1  2  3  4th 

melting,  the  tensile  strength  per  square  inch  = 

14,000  20,900  30.300  35,785 

lbs.     Another  series  gave 

11,020  15,942  35,846  45,970 

lbs.     The  mean  of  the  two  series  in  tons  per  square  inch  = 

5-6  8-2  14*65  18-26 

(6.)  But  Mr.  Fairbaim  obtained  very  different  results,  as 
given  by  Table  3.  which  shows  that  the  transverse  and  tensile 
strengths  were  reduced  by  re-melting  so  ficur  as  the  ^rd,  then 
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Table  2. — Of  the  Ultimate  Tensile  Strength 


Dia- 

Wrought-iron  BoUed  Bar. 

meter. 

Plain  Bar. 

Welded  Bar. 

Screwed  Bar. 

Inchps. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

Lbe. 

Tons. 

\ 

2,825 

1-26 

2,320 

1 

03 

2.049 

0 

■91 

* 

6,357 

2-84 

5,220 

2 

•33 

4.610 

2 

•15 

i 

11,300 

504 

9,280 

4 

14 

8.195 

3 

■66 

* 

17,660 

7-88 

14,500 

6 

■47 

12.800 

5 

•71 

i 

25,430 

11-85 

20,880 

9 

•32 

18,440 

8 

•23 

i 

34,810 

15-45 

28.420 

12 

■68 

25,090 

11 

•20 

I 

45,200 

20- 18 

87,120 

16 

57 

32,780 

14 

•03 

n 

57,210 

25*54 

46.980 

20 

■97 

41.490 

18 

■52 

u 

70,630 

31-53 

58.000 

25 

•89 

51,220 

22 

•86 

If 

85,460 

88-15 

70.180 

31 

■33 

61,970 

27 

■66 

li 

101,710 

45-40 

83.520 

37 

■28 

78,760 

32 

•93 

If 

119.360 

53-28 

98,020 

43 

•76 

86,560 

38 

64 

H 

138,440 

61-80 

113,680 

50 

75 

100,390 

44 

•82 

H 

158,920 

70-94 

130.500 

58 

•26 

115,240 

51 

•54 

2 

180,820 

80-72 

148,480 

66 

■28 

131.120 

58 

53 

21 

204,120 

91-12 

167,620 

74 

■83 

148.080 

66 

•08 

2| 

228.840 

102  1 

187,920 

83 

'89 

165.950 

74 

08 

21 

254.980 

113-8 

209.380 

93 

"47 

184,900 

82- 

54 

2i 

282,530 

126-1 

232,000 

103 

5 

204.880 

91- 

46 

2} 

311,480 

139-0 

255,780 

114 

2 

225,880 

100" 

8 

2i 

841,850 

152-6 

280,720 

125' 

8 

247.900 

110- 

7 

2| 

873.630 

166-8 

306.820 

136- 

9 

270.950 

120" 

9 

8 

406,830 

181*6 

834,080 

149-6 

295.040 

131-7 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

(C) 

Note. — The  diameters  of  the  screwed  bara 
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of  Round  Babs  of  Ibon,  Steel,  and  Coppeb. 


TUted  Steel  Bar. 

CaatlniiL 

WroQffht  Copper 
Bolta. 

m*. 

Plain  Btr. 

Welded  Bar. 

meter. 

Lbt. 

Tona. 

Lto. 

Tona. 
1-00 

Lba. 

Tmia. 

Lba. 

Tona. 

Incliea. 

5,246 

2 

•34 

2,250 

785 

0-35 

1,756 

0-78 

11,820 

5 

•28 

5,060 

2-25 

1,766 

0-79 

3,952 

1-76 

21,020 

9 

•38 

8,990 

4-01 

3,140 

1-40 

7.024 

8-14 

32,840 

14 

■66   14.050 

6-27 

4,906 

2-19 

11,000 

4-91 

47,290 

21 

11 

20,220 

9-00 

7,065 

3-16 

15,810 

7-06 

64,380 

28 

•74 

27,530 

12-28 

9,616 

4-30 

21,550 

9-62 

84,090 

37 

•54 

35,950 

16  05 

12,560 

5-61 

28,100 

12-55 

106,440 

47- 

51 

45,500 

20-31 

15.900 

711 

35.630 

15-91 

131,380 

58 

•65,  56,200 

25-08 

19.620 

8-77   44,000 

19-64 

158,970 

70 

•97,  68,000 

1 

30-35 

23,750 

10-62   53,220 

23-76 

189,190 

84 

1 

-46   80.900 

1 

36-10 

28.260 

12-64 

63,230 

28-23 

222,050 

99 

■13,  94,970 

42-39 

33.180 

14-81 

74.350 

3319 

257,600 

115 

•0 

110,100 

49-12 

38,460 

17-24 

86,180 

38-47 

295.680 

132 

•0 

126,450 

56-55 

44,170 

19-72 

98,980 

44-19 

336,450 

150 

-2   143,810 

64-20 

50.240 

22-46112,380 

50- 17 

2 

|379,680 

169 

•5    163,000 

72-76 

56.740 

25-33127,090 

66-74 

^ 

|425,600 

190 

0    182,010 

81-24 

63,580 

28-43142.520 

63-63    2^ 

1474,430 

1 

211 

•8   202,770 

90-52 

70,880 

81-64158.820 

70-9o|    2| 

525,500  234 

•6   224.780 

100-3 

78,540 

35-10176,000 

1       ' 

78-57;    2 J 

;579,490   258 

1 

7   247,730 

110-6 

86.690 

38-66103.970 

86-60    22- 

635,910   283 

1                                1 

9   272,010 

121-4 

94.980 

42-47212,880 

1       ' 

1 
95-04    2| 

^605,070  310- 

3   297.200 

132-6 

103.870 

46-33232,160 

103-6 

n 

757,120  338  0   323,680 

i                       1 

144-4 

113,040 

50-54  252, 92  J 

112-9 

3 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(H) 

an  tanaand  1  tbn  top  at  thu  ibittd. 
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grftdnally  rose  to  a  maximnin  with  the  12th, 
the    I8th    they  vere   progreBBivel;  ledaced. 
Btraiu  yraa  redaoed  to  its  first  minimnm  with  the 
and  attained  its  maximum  with  the  11th. 
the  Ist  melting  as  a  stiindard,  the  mazimnra  increac' 
dne  ta  re-melting  was  3'2  per  cent  with  the  tensile 
with  the  transverse,  and  135  per  oeut.  with  the  crob^ 
It  should  be  observed  that  Sir.  Fairbaim's   ezper.' 
not  inclode  the  tensiU  etrajn :  ooL  4  in  Table  S 
calculated  (499)  iKxa  the    trausrerse  and  crashing 
cole.  2  and  8 ;    the  results  in  coL  1  are  very  regular 
themBelves,  despite  the  irregularities  in  ool.  8. 

n  the  Stbbhoth  of' 


(7.)  It   would   appear    from    all   this,  that  the  methoi 
obtaining  increased  strength  by  re-melting  coat  iron  is 


raj 
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uncertain ;  it  will  also  be  yery  expensive  in  fael,  laboor,  and 
vaste  of  metaL  With  iron  such  as  that  in  (5),  where  the  mean 
tensile  strength  was  increased  from  1  to  18*26  -r- 6*6  =  3*26 
at  the  4th  melting,  it  would  no  donbt  be  commercially  advan- 
tngeons.:  in  snch  a  case  experiments  shonld  be  specially  made 
on  ih€^  iron  intended  to  be  used  (87). 
I  (8.)  By  maintaining  cast  iron  in  a  state  of  f asion  for  length- 

ened periods,  the  tensile  strength  is  greatly  increased:    thus 
J        with  iron  twice  re-melted  and  kept  in  fusion  for 
•  012  Shonn 

the  tensile  strength  was  = 

15,861  20.420  24,383  25,733  lbs. 

per  square  inch.    In   another   set   of  experiments,   the  time 
being  = 

i  I  Ih  2hoarB 

the  tensile  strength  = 

17,843  20,127  24.387  34,496  lbs. 

(9.)  Cold-blast  iron  is  considerably  stronger  than  hot-blast 
iron ;  taking  the  former  =1*0,  that  of  the  latter  was  found  at 
Lowmoor  =  *  831 ;  at  Dowlais,  *  835 :  at  Tstalyfera,  •  802. 
The  deterioration  in  strength  appears  by  the  American  experi- 
ments to  be  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  blast ;  thus 
the  strength  of  cold-blast  iron  being  1  *  0,  it  is  reduced  to  *  865 
with  the  blast  at  150^  and  to  *  807  at  250^  dec 

WBOUOHT  IBOK  AKB   STBXL* 

(10.)  The  strength  of  wrought  iron  increases,  as  might  be 
expected,  with  repeated  working  in  the  fire  and  under  the 
hammer.  Mr.  Clay  found  that  the  strength  of  a  puddled  bar 
being  1-0,  it  becomes  1*86  when  piled  three  or  four  times,  and 
1*41  when  piled  six  times;  beyond  that  point,  however,  its 
strength  declines,  and  is  reduced  to  that  of  a  puddled  bar  when 
piled  twelve  times. 

The  same  authority  has  shown  that  with  steel,  the  strength 
of  a  puddled  bar  being  1*0,  it  becomes  1  *  253  at  the  fourth 
piling,  after  which  it  declines  and  is  reduced  to  0*94  at  the 
aerenth  piling. 


12  WELDED  JOINTS — SOEEWED  BOLTS. 

(11.)  "Welded  Joints" — ^The  strength  of  wrought-iron  welded 
joints  appears  by  the  experiments  of  Eirkaldy  to  be  very  yari- 
able,  the  mean  from  eighteen  experiments  on  bars  from  1^  to 
I  inch  diameter  =  *&066,  the  strength  of  a  solid  bar  being  1*0; 
in  extreme  cases  it  is  as  low  as  *  662,  or  little  more  than  half,  in 
others  as  high  as  *  974,  the  great  difference  being  due  no  doubt 
to  imperfect  workmanship. 

With  steel  the  loss  of  strength  by  welding  is  still  more  con- 
siderable ;  the  same  anthority  shows  that  the  strength  of  welded 
steel  joints  varies  from  *  55  to  '404  of  that  of  a  solid  bar.  The 
strength  of  steel  is  also  affected  considerably  by  hardening, 
tempering,  annealing,  &c.,  as  is  shown  by  Table  1 :  when  heated 
and  quenched  in  oil,  Mr.  Kirkaldy  obtained  the  extraordinary 
strength  of  96  *  1  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  exceptional  and 
anomalous.  The  same  steel  made  as  hard  as  possible  by  being 
highly  heated  and  quenched  in  water,  gave  40  *  2  tons  only :  the 
mean  for  ordinary  rolled  or  tilted  bars  being  47*84  tons  per 
square  inch :  see  cols.  3,  9  of  Table  2. 

(12.)  "Screwed  Bolts" — There  are  two  ways  of  measuring 
screwed  bars,  namely  by  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  thread, 
or  that  of  the  plain  bar  before  screwing,  and  by  the  diameter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thread :  the  former  is  the  most  convenient,  and 
will  be  followed  here.  Mr.  Eirkaldy  obtained  some  curious 
results  ;  he  found  that  when  the  thread  was  chased  in  the  lathe, 
or  cut  by  new  dies,  the  strength  was  nearly  proportional  to  the 
diameter  at  the  bottom  -of  the  thread  as  might  be  expected,  and 
varied  with  different  sizes,  between  67  and  82  per  cent,  of  that 
of  a  plain  bar,  the  mean  being  72*5  per  cent.  But  when  old 
dies  were  used,  the  metal  seemed  to  be  compressed  rather  than  | 

cut,  and  the  strength  was  much  greater  than  with  new  dies, 
varying  from  77  to  89  per  cent,  of  that  due  to  a  plain  bar,  the 
mean  being  about  85.  It  will  be  the  safest  course  to  reckon 
the  strength  as  due  to  new  dies,  or  72  *  5  per  cent,  of  plain  bar ; 
see  cols.  5,  6  of  Table  2. 

(13.)  " Plate-iron  and  Steel" — Rolled  plates  of  iron  and  steel 
are  rather  weaker  than  the  same  materials  in  the  form  of  bars, 
as  shown  by  Table  1 ;  the  ratio  happens  to  be  nearly  the  same 
for  both :  thus  taking  Kirkaldy's  results,  with  wrought  iron  we 
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h&Te  21*6  4-  25*7  =  '84,  or  84  per  cent,  and  with  steel 
38-4 —  47-8  =  -80,  op  80  per  cent. 

"  Effect  of  the  Qrain." — ^Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
tfflisile  strength  of  both  wrought  iron  and  steel,  lengthways  of  the 
grain,  is  greater  than  that  crosswajs,  as  shown  by  Table  1 :  thns 
with  wrought  iron  we  ha?e  22-6  -r-  20-6  =  1-097,  or  9-7  per 
eent;  and  with  steel  40-1-7-36*6  =  1*096,  or  9*6  per  cent., 
being  practically  the  same  for  both. 

In  arranging  the  plates  for  girders,  &c^  those  subjected  to 
tension  should  be  cut  so  that  the  strain  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
grain,  and  in  boilers,  where  the  circumferential  strain  is  double 
the  longitudinal  (71),  the  direction  of  the  grain  should  be 
arranged  accordingly. 

(14.)  ''  Effect  of  Annealing.** — It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  the  effect  of  annealing  wrought  iron  in  the  bar,  plate,  and 
chain  form  is  to  reduce  the  tensile  strength  :  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  being  just  the  reverse  of  the  effect  on  steel  phite, 
which  is  to  increase  the  strength  as  much  as  55  per  cent.  (38). 

By  hammering  cold  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  much 
reduced,  but  by  annealing  it  is  partially  restored  :  experiments 
at  Woolwich  show  the  effect  of  both  processes  on  bars  of  different 
sizes:  thus  bars 

2  inches  1}  inch  1  inch 

diameter,  gave  after  being  cold-hanmiered 

17*5  16-4  22-3  tons 

per  square  inch.  The  mean  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  bar 
iron  is  25*7  tons  per  square  inch  by  Table  1,  hence  the  losd  by 
cold-hammermg  is 

82  36  13 

per  cent. :  the  mean  being  27  per  cent.  After  annealing,  the 
strength  became 

22-1  24*6  23*5  tons. 

per  square  inch.  Hence  after  both  processes,  there  still  remains 
a  loss  of 

14  4  8*6  per  cent 
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The  tensile  strength  of  plate  iron  also  is  redaced  by  annealing 
as  shown  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy's  experiments  on  six  kinds  of  York- 
shire iron  I-,  j-,  and  f  inch  thick,  which  gave  the  loss  =  5-6  per 
cent,  lengthways,  and  5  *  2  per  cent,  crossways  of  the  grain ; 
Lowmoor  giving  4*8  and  1*8 ;  Bowling,  8*0  and  9*1  per  cent 
respectively. 

The  effect  of  annealing  chain  is  shown  by  Nos.  19,  20  in 
Table  21,  to  be  16*34  -r-  1?*54  =  *93,  or  7  per  cent  loss  of 
strength  (109). 


CHAPTER  JL 

OH  BIVBTEO  JOINTa. 


(15.)  Riveting  two  plates  of  metal  together  may  appear  to  be 
a  very  simple  matter,  but  the  fact  is  that  there  is  more  philosophy 
involved  in  it  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  extreme  im- 
portance of  riveted  joints,  not  only  as  applied  to  steam-boilers, 
but  also  to  girders,  railway  bridges,  and  other  structures  will 
justify  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  principles  by  which  the 
strength  is  governed,  and  the  proper  proportion  s  are  fixed. 

The  strength  of  a  riveted  joint  is  dependent,  first,  on  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  plate,  measured  at  its  weakest  place, 
namely,  through  the  line  of  the  rivet-holes ;  s<9Cond,  on  the 
shearing  strength  of  the  rivets ;  and  third,  on  the  i^ction  of  the 
plates  against  one  another  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  rivets. 

(16.)  "  Strength  of  Punched  PlateB,"— It  has  bem  found  by 
experiment  that  when  wrought-iron  plates  are  punc.lied  cold  in 
the  usual  way,«  the  strength  of  the  plate  is  reduced  no^  only  by 
the  removal  of  the  metal  punched  out,  but  also  by  the  (damaging 
of  the  fibres  of  the  metal  that  remains  between  the  rivtib-holes. 
Direct  evidence  of  this  is  given  by  the  experiments  on  Yii^kBliire 
plates  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy  in  Table  4,  which  shows  that  im  mean 
loss  was  18  per  cent  with  the  grain,  and  17  *  26  per  cent  aclross  the 
grain,  this  being  the  result  of  eighteen  experiments  on  slix  kinds 
of  iron  by  different  makers,  with  plates  |,  ^,  and  |  inclh  thick. 
The  plates  wei«  in  all  cases  8  inches  wide,  with  four  ri\|et-hole8 
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Table  4. — Of  the  Lohs  of  Strength  by  Punchiko  Riyet-holes 

in  Yorkshire  Boiler-plates. 


Kind. 


ThickDeflSL 


Lofls  Per  Cent. 


Lengihwayib 


Lowmoor 

w  ••          ••          •• 

l»  ••       •"       "• 

n  

Bowling      

ff  ••      •  •      •  • 

Famley 

n  ■•       ••       •• 

n  ••       •• 

n  

Cooper's      

1^  ■  •           ••           ■  ■ 

ft  • 

w  ••          ••          >• 

Taylor's      

n  •  •         •  •         •  • 

Moukbridge 

Mean     ..      •• 


•38 
•63 
■87 
•63 

•54 
•53 
•40 
•63 
•41 
•63 

•39 
•63 
•39 
•62 

•52 
•53 
•51 
•50 

•  ■ 

(1) 


17^7 
163 


8-55 

16-8 
165 


110 
14-4 


7-63 

•  • 

6-7 
13-0 

(2) 


Crossways. 


21 
17 

13 


19 
19 


13 
18 

12 


2 

8 


8 
1 


05 
9 

8 


16 
17 
(3) 


7 
26 


in  a  line,  *  85  inch  diameter ;  hence  the  ratio  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  plate  to  the  metal  between  rivet-holes  was  <8  —  ('85x4> 

-I-  8  =  -575  to  1*0.  This  im>portion  is  about  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  ordinary  riveting,  a  fact  which  is  important,  for 
obviously,  the  damage  to  the  fibres  will  be  the  greatest  close  to 
the  rivet-holes,  and  will  diminish  with  the  distance :  now  when 
the  holes  are  pretty  close  together  as  in  ordinary  riveting,  we 
may  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  metal  between  them  will  be 
aflfected,  but  where  the  distance  is  very  great,  the  metal  at  mid- 
distance  may  be  wholly  unaffected,  and  in  that  case  the  mean 
strength  would  be  much  greater  than  in  others  where  the  pitch 
of  the  rivets  is  small.  Mr.  Eirkaldy's  experiments  are  the  more 
Gondusive  because  the  strengths  of  the  punched  plates  were 
compared  with  those  of  unpunched  ones  cut  out  of  the  same  plate. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  loss  of  strength  by 
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Bbearing,  which  would  probably  be  analogous  to  that  due  to 
punching,  the  plates  were  all  cut  out  in  a  slotting  machine. 

(17.)  These  experiments  appear  to  be  reliable,  nevertheless 
there  are  some  remarkable  differences  between  them  and  the 
results  obtained  by  other  authorities.  For  example,  Mr.  Fair- 
baim*s  experiments  in  Table  1  give  for  Lowmoor  iron  24*56 
tons  per  square  inch  both  lengthways  and  crossways,  whereas 
Mr.  Kirkaldy  gives  for  plates  not  annealed  21  -  8  lengthways, 
and  20*3  tons  crossways,  and  for  annealed  plates  20*1  and 
19*2  tons  respectively,  these  being  the  means  for  six  kinds  of 
Yorkshire  iron,  and  they  show  a  difference  of  15,  22,  20,  and  ^ 

28  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Fairbairn's  results.     Messrs.  | 

Napier  and  Son's  experiments  in  Table  1  give  24  *  1  tons  length-  ' 

ways  as  the  strength  of  Yorkshire  plate  iron ;  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Ij^airbairn.  Another  remarkable  difference  is  that  the  loss 
due  to  punching,  which  as  we  have  seen  (16)  was  13,  and  17*26  ; 

per  cent,  by  Kirkaldy,  was  as  much  as  24  per  cent,  in  single  ! 

riveted  joints  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  as  shown  by  coL  4  of  Table  5.  [ 

Probably  the  fact  that  the  strain  is  not  central  or  symmetrical, 
as  shown  by  the  broken  centre-line  in  A,  Fig.  6,  may  account 
for  the  difference. 

(18.)  "  Strength  of  Drilled  Plates" — When  the  rivet-holes  are 
drilled,  the  loss  of  strength  in  the  metal  between  the  rivet-holes  • 

is  practically  nothing,  the  mean  result  of  eighteen  experiments  i 

on  six  kinds  of  Yorkshire  iron  (16)  was  1  *  13  per  cent,  length-  '■ 

ways,  and  0  *  9  per  cent,  crossways.     Notwithstanding  the  advan-  i 

tage  which  is  thus  shown  to  accrue  from  drilling  rivet-holes,  it  t 

is  hardly  likely  ever  to  be  adopted  extensively  in  practice  ;  the 
extra  cost  of  drilling  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  extra 
strength  obtained. 

(19.)  "  Shearing  Strength  of  Bivets." — It  is  shown  in  (123)  that 
the  resistance  to  shearing  is  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
iron,  and  Mr.  E.  Clark's  experiments  gave  22*1  tons  per  square 
inch,  Mr.  Fairbairn's  experiments  gave  22  *  04  tons  in  a  single- 
riveted  joint,  where  the  result  might  possibly  be  complicated  by 
friction  (20),  but  with  such  a  joint  friction  would  be  eliminated 
at  the  point  of  rupture,  the  surfaces  separating  by  the  unsym- 
metrical  strain  (17).     We  may   therefore  take   22   tons,    or 
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49,230  lbs.  per  square  incb  as  the  mean  shearing  strengtih  of 
wronght-iron  riyets. 

(20.)  "^  FricUott  from  Grip  of  Biveis.^'—lb.  E.  Clark  niade 
some  experiments  on  the  friction  in  riyeted  joints,  and  obtained 
some  remarkable  results,  for  he  found  that  the  friction  increased 
oonsideiably  with  the  lengih  of  the  rivet.  With  riyets  -|  inch 
diameter,  riyeted  hot  in  the  usual  manner,  and  1  j^,  1|,  and  ^ 
inches  long,  the  friction  was  4f ,  5j^,  and  8  tons  respeotiyely. 
The  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner:  three 
f  plates  were  riyeted  together  with  one  f  riyet;  the  central 
plate,  haying  an  oblong  hole,  was  then  drawn  between  the  other 
two,  the  frictional  resistance  to  which  was  5)-  tons.  Two  j^inch 
washers  were  then  added,  making  the  length  2|,  when  the  strain 
due  to  friction  became  8  tons.  Two  -^  plates  and  two  -^  washers 
g»ye  a  length  of  1^  inch,  when  friction  became  4|  tons.  This 
last  experiment  approximates  nearly  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
riyeted  joints. 

(21.)  *^Prineiple8  of  Bitfeting" — ^We  may  now  inyestigate  the 
plienomena  which  occur  with  riyeted  joints,  and  to  do  that 
aatis£Actorily  it  will  be  well  to  take  an  experimental  case,  the 
reasoning  can  then  be  checked  by  practice.  Fig.  7  is  a  joint  of 
best  Staffordshire  plate,  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Brunei :  the 
main  plates  were  ^  inch  thick,  and  the  joint  was  formed  with  a 
front  and  back  plate  each  f  inch  thick,  and  twenty  riyets  \^  inch 
diameter.  This  joint  failed  with  164  tons,  by  the  j^inch  plate 
tearing  through  the  outer  line  of  riyet-holes  B,  B :  the  riyets 
were  not  broken  in  this  case,  but  eyidently  they  must  haye  been 
on  the  point  of  rupture,  for  in  another  and  similar  experiment 
the  whole  of  the  ten  riyets  in  one  half  of  the  joint  were  sheared 
with  a  lower  strain,  namely  153  tons.  We  may  therefore  assume 
that  164  tons  would  or  should  rupture  the  plate  and  shear  the 
riyets  simultaneously.  It  was  also  found  that  a  solid  or  un- 
pundbed  plate  of  the  same  iron  broke  with  amean  strain  of  20*6 
tons  per  square  inch. 

We  haye  no  experimental  eridence  of  the  damaging  e£foot  of 
punching  on  Staffordshire  plates  (16),  but  with  Lowmoor  iron, 
Table4  shows  amean  loss  of  19*5  per  cent  when  strained  cross- 
ways  of  the  grain,  and  17  per  cent  lengthways;  taking  18  per 
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cent,  as  a  mean  for  StaffordBhire  plates,  the  metal  left  between 
rivet-holes  will  be  rodaoed  to  100  —  18  =  82  per  cent,  of  the 
strength  of  a  solid  plate ;  henoe  in  our  case,  we  have  20  *  6  X  *82 
=  16-9  tons  per  square  inch.    The  area  throagh  the  line  B,  B 

i8|20-(f^x6|xi  =  8-28  sqaare  inches,henoe8-28x  16*  9 

=  140  tons,  the  breaking  weight  of  the  plate. 

To  this  has  to  be  added  the  friction  due  to  the  grip  of  the  five 
rivets  in  that  row ;  by  Mr.  £.  Clark's  experiments  (20)  this 
may  be  taken  at  4}  tons  per  rivet,  or  in  our  case  4f  x  5  =:  24 
tons,  making  with  that  dne  to  the  plate  140  +  24  =  164  tons, 
which  happens  to  be  precisely  as  per  experiment. 

(22.)  "*  Beal  and  Appareni  Strength."— The  difference  between 
real  and  apparent  strength  ¥rill  now  be  manifest ;  the  apparent 
strength  or  that  of  the  whole  combination  is  164  tons,  borne  by 
8-28  sqnaie  inches,  or  164-7-8-28  =19-8  tons  per  sqaare  inch, 
bat  the  real  strain  on  the  metal  between  rivet-holes  as  we  have 
seen  (21)  is  16*  9  tons ;  the  strain  on  the  solid  part  of  the  plate 
«t  G,  C  is  only  164  -r  10  =  16*4  tons,  whereas  the  breiJdng 
weight  =  20*6  tons  per  sqaare  inch. 

Thus  the  normal  strength  of  the  solid  plate,  or  20*  6  tons,  is 
reduced  by  punching  to  16  -  9  tons  per  sqaare  inch,  which  again 
is  increased  by  friction  to  19*8  tons,  being  restored  within 
20-6  -  19-8  =  0*8  ton  of  the  normal  strength. 

^  JBiiveU^ — The  ten  rivets  were  each  -{-I'ii^ch  diameter 
=  *3712  sqaare  inch  area,  and  being  subjected  to  a  doMe  thear 
give  *8712  X  10  X  2  =  7*424  sqaare  inches  shearing  area; 
then,  their  apparent  strength  is  164  -^  7  *  424  =  22  *  09  tons  per 
square  inch,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  resistance  given  for 
double  shear  by  Mr.  E.  Clark's  experiments  (123). 

With  certain  proportions  of  double-riveted  joints  the  appa- 
rent strength  of  the  metal  between  rivet-holes  per  square 
inch  may  exceed  thai  of  the  9oUd  plate^  a  result  that  seems 
anomaloas,  but  may  be  easily  explained.  Thus,  let  Fig.  8  be  a 
joint  with  seven  J-inch  rivets  in  the  outer  row  B,  B ;  then  the 

area  of  the  central  plate  on  that  line  will  be|20*(|x7lx^ 

«  6*94  square   inches,   giving   16*9  x  6*94  =  117*28  tons 
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TheQ^  eacli  rivet  giving  4^  tons  of  friction,  we  bave  4*75  x  7 
=  33-25  tons,  and  the  total  breaking  weight  of  the  joint 
=  117-28  +  33-25  =  160-63  tons,  or  160-63  -r-  6-94  =  21-69 
tons  per  square  inch  of  metal  between  riyet-holes.  Bat  the 
solid  plate  yields  20  *  6  tons  only,  hence  we  have  21  *  69  -i-  20  -  6 
=  1-063,  or  6-3  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  solid  plate,  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Fairbaim's  resnlt  in  coL  4  of  Table  5,  which  gives 
1-0626,  or  5-26  per  cent,  excess.  Here  the  actnal  strength  of 
metal  between  rivet-holes  is  18  per  cent,  less  than  the  normal 
strength  or  that  of  the  solid  plate,  but  the  apparent  strength  is 
5-3  per  cent,  in  excess,  the  difference  being  due  to  friction. 

(23.)  These  calcnlations  are  not  given  as  absolntely  correct, 
bat  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which  the  strength 
of  riveted  joints  depends,  and  to  explain  the  differences  in  the 
apparent  strength  of  various  kinds  of  joints  in  Table  5.  For 
instance,  by  col.  6  the  mean  strength  of  a  solid  plate  of  average 
British  plate-iron  =  48,464  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  by  punching, 
the  loss  IB  18  per  cent,  as  in  (21),  and  the  strength  of  the  metal 
left  between  rivet-holes  is  reduced  to  48464  x  -  82  =r  39723  lbs., 
and  will  be  the  same  with  all  the  different  joints  in  that  column. 
The  chligue  action  of  the  strarn  in  an  ordinary  single-riveted 
joint,  as  shown  by  the  broken  centre  line  o^p  at  A,  in  Fig.  6, 
reduces  the  apparent  strength  to  36,898  lbs.,  and  with  one  back 
plate  as  at  B,  to  39,248  lbs.  per  square  inch,  both  being  less 
than  that  of  a  punched  bat  unriveted  plate  with  a  fair  central 
strain,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  39,723  lbs.  But  with  a  front 
and  back  plate,  friction  becomes  more  influential  and  increases 
the  apparent  strength  to  46,070  lbs. 

(24.)  ^  KindB  of  Riveted  JoirUt." — There  are  six  principal 
kinds  of  riveted  joint,  which  are  shown  by  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F 
in  Fig.  6,  and  are  described  or  specified  in  Table  6,  which  also 
gives  the  apparent  strength  of  the  metal  between  the  rivet- 
holes  in  each  land  of  joint,  and  with  three  different  kinds  or 
qualities  of  plate  iron,  namely,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire,  and  the 
general  average  of  British  iron.  Staffordshire  is  the  weakest  of 
the  three,  but  is  more  extensively  used  than  any  other,  and  may 
be  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculation  in  ordinary  cases.  Taking 
it  as  a  standard,  Bntish  iron  gives  48454  -r  44800  =  1  -  082,  or 
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Tablx  5.— Of  the  Strbnoth  of  Riveted  Joihtb  in  WBOUGHT-moir 

Plates. 


KIndof  JolnU 


Breaking-ftnin  of  Metal  between  RIvet-holei,  in  Lbs.  per 

Square  Inch. 


Yorteahfre  PUtes. 


Mln. 


Mean. 


Battoa. 


8olid  plate.  Dot  puDohed      61,58849,852  56.2641-0000 

Single-riTeted,  gimple  ^P.UQ^^25S6,5Ss\42,m 
t  Ig.  oA         )j  I 

^'°&fFi^6  B  *''..^*'^"}  53,880 37,262;45,570 

58,461 

j 58,286 

Double-riveted,  with  back- Vrj^  o^o 
plate,  Fig.  E        ..      „j^y^^ 

62,279 


No.  of 
Expert' 
menta. 


piAte,  Fig.  6  B 
Single-riveted,  with  baoki 

and  ttoni  plate,  Fig.  G  I 
Double-riveted,  Bimple  lap. 

Fig.  D 


Double-riveted,  with  back\ 
and  front  plate,  Fig.  F  / 


48,534  53,497 
45,590  52,503 


53,116 


53,879 


(1) 


56,175  59,225 


(a) 


(3) 


•7615 
-8100 
•9508 
•9330 
•9570 
1  0526 


(*) 


8 
10 

8 

2 

6 

2 

3 


Mean  of 
Britiah 
Plates. 


SkaffDrd- 

Bhira 

Platea. 


48,454 
36,898 

39,248 

46,070 

45,208 

46,520 

51,000 
(6) 


44,800 
84,110 

36,290 

42,600 

41,800 

42.870 

47,160 
0) 


8-2  per  cent.,  and  Yorkshire  56264  4-  ^800  =  1*256,  or  25*6 
per  cent,  greater  tensile  strength. 

(25.)  ^^  Proportions  of  Biveted  Joints,'* — In  fixing  ihe  pro- 
portions of  riveted  joints,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
sabject  under  two  different  heads ;  Ist  for  girder-work,  where 
we  have  simply  to  secure  equality  between  the  shearing 
strength  of  the  rivets  and  the  tensile  strength  of  the  plate 
between  rivet-holes,  so  that  both  may  fail  simultaneously ;  and 
2nd,  for  steam-boiler  work,  where  we  have  not  only  to  consider 
the  question  of  strength,  but  also  the  maximum  pitch  of  rivets 
consistent  with  tightness  of  the  steam-joints.  This  will  vary 
with  the  pressure  of  the  steam  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate ; 
if  with  a  given  thickness  and  pressure  the  distance  between 
rivet-holes  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  it  will  be  difficult,  or 
perhaps  impossible,  to  make  the  joint  permanently  steam- 
tight  (45).  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pitch  is  unduly  reduced, 
the  proportions  of  the  metal  lefk   between  the  holes  to  the 
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solid  part  of  the  plate  are  lednoed  also,  and  a  loss  of  sftrengUi 
will  ensoe. 

"With  girder-work  we  have  the  choice  of  any  of  the  six  kinds 
of  joint  in  Table  5,  but  for  boilers  we  are  practically  confined 
to  two,  namely,  single  and  donble  riveted ;  these  alone  being 
easily  made  steam-tight  by  canlking. 

(26.)  ^  Diameter  of  Bivets" — ^The  proper  size  of  rivetB  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness  of  plate  is  to  some  extent  arbitrary, 
and  within  oertain  limits  may  be  varied  considerably,  so  long  as 
the  great  principle  is  observed,  namely,  so  to  adjust  the  pitch 
and  thickness  as  to  secnre  equality  between  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  plate  and  the  shearing  strength  of  the  rivets. 

Nevertheless,  practice  has  dictated  as  expedient,  oertain  pro- 
portions between  the  diameter  of  rivet  and  thickness  of  plate 
which  should  be  followed  in  ordinary  cases,  and  may  be 
expressed  by  the  role : — 

(27.)  4  =  (<xli)+A 

or  d  =  (<x  1-25)4-  -1875. 

In  which  i  »  the  thickness  of  plate,  and  d  =  diameter  of  rivet- 
holes,  both  in  inches :  col.  2  of  Table  14  has  been  calcolated 
by  tins  rule.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  diameter  of  the 
hole  should  be  taken  rather  than  that  of  the  cold  rivet :  the 
rivet  is  always  made  smaller  than  the  hole  for  fieKsility  in 
inserting  it ;  but  when  riveted  hot  in  the  usual  way  it  fills  the 
hole  completely,  and  the  strength  is  therefore  governed  by  the 
size  of  the  hole  itself. 

(28.)  It  is  a  practical  dictum  that  the  diameter  of  the  rivets 
shaU  be  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate  irrespective 
of  the  pressure  of  steam  and  other  considerations.  This  leads 
to  no  difficulty  with  girder-work,  because  we  can  always  adjust 
the  pitch  so  as  to  obtain  equality  between  the  strain  on  the 
rivets  to  that  on  the  plate  (25).  But  for  boiler-work  the  pitch 
is  restricted  by  the  pressure  of  steam  (45),  and  we  are  conducted 
to  the  anonudy,  that  as  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  diameter 
of  the  rivets  should  be  reduced,  a  result  precisely  contrary  to 
that  expected  (53). 
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(29.)  '<  Pitch  of  Bivet8  in  Single^veted  Joints.''— The  mam 
principle  in  riyeting,  as  we  have  stated,  is  so  to  proportion  the 
space  between  rivet-holes  to  the  aroa  of  the  rivet  as  to  obtain 
equality  of  strength,  that  is  to  say,  that,  theoretically  at  least, 
the  rivets  shall  be  sheared  and  the  plate  raptured  simnltaneonfily. 
In  a  simple  single-riveted  joint,  if  the  shearing  strength  of 
rivets  per  square  inch  and  the  tensile  strength  of  boiler-plate 
were  equal,  the  area  of  plate  between  two  rivet-holes  should  be 
equal  to  the  area  of  a  rivet-hole,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  such  is  the  proper  proportion.  But  by  col.  6  of  Table  5 
the  mean  strength  of  the  metal  between  the  rivet-holes  in  single- 
riveted  joints  is  86,898  lbs.  per^uare  inch,  whereas  the  shearing 
strain  of  rivets  by  (19)  is  49,280  lbs.:  hence  the  area  of  the 
rivet  in  this  kind  of  joint  should  be  36898-^-49280  =r  -75  of 
the  area  of  metal  between  rivet-holes. 

(30.)  Thus,  with  f  plate,  and  \^  rivets,  as  per  Table  6,  the 
area  of  |^  =  *  3712,  hence  the  area  of  metal  between  two  rivet- 
holes  should  be  '3712  -7-  '75  =  '495  square  inch  ;  the  distance 
between  rivet-holes  =  *495-r  f  =  1'32  or  1-j^  inch,  and  the 
pitch  1y\  +  ^  =  2  inches.  The  ratio  of  the  metal  between 
holes  to  the  solid  plate  is  1  *  32  -^  2  =  -  66,  hence  the  strain  on 
the  solid  plate,  when  the  joint  is  breaking  through  the  line  of 
rivet-holes,  is  36898  x  '66  =  24353  lbs.  per  square  inch.  This 
reduced  strain  on  the  solid  plate  as  thus  found,  is  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  calculation,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to 
apply  these  results  to  girders,  boilers,  &o. 

The  general  proportions  of  single-riveted  lap-joints  calculated 
on  these  principles  are  given  by  Table  6 ;  with  steam-boilers 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  has  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the 
pitch  of  the  rivets  (44),  but  for  girder-work  the  proportions 
given  by  the  Table  require  no  correction. 

(31.)  "  Single-riveted  Joints  toiih  Back  and  Front  Plate."— The 
advantage  of  a  single  back-plate,  as  at  B,  Fig.  6,  is  inconsideiv 
able,  as  shown  by  col.  4  of  Table  5,  but  with  a  front  and  back 
plate,  as  in  Fig.  8,  it  is  very  great,  which  is  due  not  only  to 
the  greater  apparent  strength  of  the  metal,  but  also  because 
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Table  6. — Of  the  Profobtions  and  Strkngth  of  Singlb-bivxtbd 
Joists  in  Wbduoht-ibon  Plates:  fur  Gtiedsb-wobk  only. 


1 

BmUng 

Strain  oo  the 

Batioof 

Punched 

to  Solid 

Plate. 

Strain  of 

Solid  Part 

Thtek- 
neasof 
PUte. 

Diameter 

of  Klret- 

boles. 

Snitable 
Ptldiof 
BivetB. 

8|nm 

between 

BlTcta. 

Joint. 

Metal  be- 
tween the 
Holes,  In 
LbA.  per 
Sq.  In. 

of  PUte.per 
Sq.  In. 

Lbs.      Tons. 

* 

i 

i      \ 

i 

i 

1 

•667 

36,898  '24,611  11  00 

9* 

A* 

It 

« 

1 

•722 

„        26,640  11-89 

9f 

i 

H 

If 

•750 

^        27,673  12-35 

A 

A 

i 

A 

i 

•643 

„        23,725  10^59 

9* 

1 

li^ 

« 

1) 

•684 

25.238  11-27 

f» 

A' 

lA 

H 

•708 

^        26.124  11*66 

1 

9t 

1 

n 

H 

If 

•733 

„        27,046  12-07 

i 

f 

4' 

A 

i 

•600 

„        22,139    9-88 

•» 

A 

« 

H 

•650 

„        23.984  10-71 

n 

*• 

U 

1 

W 

•667 

„        24.6111100 

f» 

A 

Hf 

n 

•709 

„        26,161  11-68 

9» 

i 

2t 

If 

2 

•722 

„        26,840  1200 

iV 

A 

lA 

f 

1 

•588 

„       '21,696    9-68 

9» 

» 

1* 

f 

u 

•636 

„        23,467  10-47 

n 

A* 

If 

lA 

If 

•654 

^        24,131  10-77 

99 

1 

2 

If 

If 

•687 

„        25,349  11-32 

i 

A 

lA 

f 

u 

•609 

„        22.471,10-00 

»• 

1 

IH 

lA 

If 

•630 

„        23,246  10-38 

9» 

«• 

2 

lA 

If 

•660 

-        24,353*10-87 

f« 

1 

2| 

If 

H 

•684 

„        25.238  11-27 

tV 

i 

lA 

« 

1} 

•600 

„        22,139 

9-88 

9f 

H 

I'rl 

H 

If 

•621 

„        22,914 

10-23 

y« 

r 

H 

If 

Ji 

•649 

„        23,946  10-69 

9* 

it 

2! 

lA 

•6i>5 

„        25,644  11-45 

i 

u 

»H 

1 

u 

•592 

„        21,844    9-75 

fP 

1 

M* 

lA 

ll 

•613 

„        22.618  10-10 

9 

«• 

2A 

If 

2 

•628 

^        23,172^10-35 

n 

1 

2i 

If 

2i 

•650 

n        23,984 

10-71 

a) 

(») 

P) 

{«) 

(») 

(•) 

(7) 

(») 

(») 

KoTB.— The  TfToMioles  mariced  *  an  the  most  suitable  liar  the  giren  thlcknesi  of  plat% 
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the  riTotB  are  subjected  to  a  double  shear ^  and  their  area  in 
proportion  to  the  plate  may  be  redaoed  to  half. 

The  apparent  strength  of  metal  between  holes  being  by  col.  6 
=  46070   lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  area  of  the  rivets  should 
be  46070  -4-  49280  =  -  93  of  the  area  of  metal   between  two 
holes.     Taking  f  plate,  and  \i  riyets  as  before,  the  area  of  the 
riyet  with   double   shear  «  •  8712  x  2  =  *  7424   square   inch  ;  | 

the   area  of  metal   between    two  holes  =  *7424  -f-  *98  =  *8  [ 

square   inch ;   the  distance  between  the  holes  =  -  8  4-  f  =  2^  ! 

inches,  and  the  pitch  =  2^  +  H  =  ^\i  >  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  metal 
between  holes  to  the  solid  plate  =  21-4-  2||,  or  84  -r  45  =  -  766, 
and  the  strain  on  the  solid  plate  =  •  756  x  46070  =  34829  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  which  is  84829 -f-  24358  =  1-43,  or  43  per 
cent  more  than  with  a  simple  single-riyeted  joint  (30).  Table  7 
giyes  the  general  proportions  and  strength  of  single-riyeted 
joints,  with  front  and  back  plate  calculated  in  the  manner  we 
haye  illustrated. 

(32.)  **  Amourii  of  Lap.** — A  riveted  joint  may  give  way 
1st,  by  the  rivets  shearing ;  2nd,  by  the  plate  breaking  across 
through  the  line  of  the  rivet-holes;  and  3rd,  by  the  rivet- 
holes  tearing  out:  we  have  considered  the  two  former,  and 
have  now  to  consider  the  latter.  Theoretically,  the  metal  a,  6, 
c,  <i,  in  Fig.  10,  should  be.  torn  out,  but  the  rivet  would  be 
flattened  and  deformed  by  the  plate,  and  we  may  assume  a 
starting-point  for  the  line  of  fracture  at  m,  say  midway  between 
a  and  n :  then  the  sum  of  the  distances  m,  o  and  p,  r  should  be 
equal  to  the  space  c,  e  between  two  rivets.  Taking,  therefore, 
half  the  distance  c,  e,  and  setting  it  from  m  to  o,  we  obtain  the 
lap  for  single-riveted  joints,  as  in  coL  5  of  Table  6. 

(88.)  With  a  double-riveted  joint,  Fig.  11,  the  plate  F  might 
break  on  the  line  of  rivets  A,  B ;  in  that  case  the  plate  E  and  all 
the  rivets  may  remain  intact ;  conversely,  the  plate  E  may  break 
on  the  line  0,  D,  the  plate  F  and  all  the  rivets  remaining  firm. 

I^  as  in  Fig.  12,  we  make  the  space  T  =  half  S,  £ntcture 
might  take  place  on  the  zig-zag  line  J,  E  as  easily  as  on  the  line 
A,  B,  or  0,  D,  in  Fig.  11,  because  the  breadth  of  plate  strained 
is  the  same  in  both  cases.     This  shows  that  T  should  be  half  S. 

In  another  case  all  the  rivets  might  be  torn  out,  as  in  Fig.  13, 

■ 
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both  plates  being  torn,  but  if  the  lap  be  adjusted,  as  in  Fig,  12, 
so  that  the  area  of  metal  torn  ont  in  each  half  is  eqnal  to  that 
on  the  line  A,  B  in  Fig.  11,  the  breaking  weight  will  be  the 
same  in  all  three  cases,  Figs.  11,  12,  18. 

In  yet  another  case  all  the  rivets  might  be  sheared,  and  both 
plates  remain  intact. 

(34.)  "  Pitch  of  Bivets  in  Double  riveted  Jbtnfo."— Say  that  we 
take  the  case  of  ^-inch  plate,  double-riveted  with  |-inch  rivets : 
the  area  of  J  =  -6013,  or  for  two  rivets  -6013  x  2  =  1-2026 
square  inch.  In  a  common  double-riveted  joint,  the  apparent 
strength  of  the  metal  between  the  rivet-holes,  by  ool.  6  of 
Table  5,  is  45,208  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  taking  the  shearing 
strength  of  rivets  (19)  at  49,*280  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  ratio 
is  45208 -4- 49280  =  -91;  hence  for  1-2026  square  inch  of 
rivet  we  require  1*2026-4-  *91  =  1*82  square  inch  of  plate. 
The  distance  between  two  rivet-holes  will  then  be  1  *  32  -4-  ^ 
=  2*64,  or  2|  inches,  and  the  pitch  P  in  Fig.  11,  =  2f  -f  |  = 
8^  inches :  the  ratio  of  the  metal  between  rivet-holes  to  the 
solid  plate  is  2^  -4-  3^,  or  21  -^  28  =  *  751,  hence  we  have 
45208  X  '751  »  33951  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  solid 
plate. 

Comparing  this  result  with  that  given  for  the  same  plate 
single-riveted  by  col.  8  of  Table  6,  we  obtain  33951  -4-  23984 
ss  1*42,  or  42  per  cent,  more  with  a  double  than  with  a 
single-riveted  joint.  This  great  advantage  is  partly  due  to  the 
improved  conditions  of  the  strain  by  which  the  apparent 
strength  is  increased  from  36,898  to  45,208  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  as  shown  by  col.  6  of  Table  5 ;  and  partly  to  the  greatly 
increased  pitch,  by  which  the  ratio  of  metal  between  holes  to 
the  solid  plate  is  increased  from  *650  to  -751. 

For  girder-work  this  increased  strength  may  be  realised,  but 
for  steam-boilers  the  great  pitch  precludes  the  use  of  such  pro- 
portions, except  for  very  low  pressures  of  steam,  for  instance, 
^-inch  plate,  3^  inches  pitch,  with  ^  rivets,  would  give  2f  space, 
with  which,  by  the  rule  (46),  the  working  pressure  of  steam 
sr  7 '  4  lbs.  per  square  inch  only. 

Table  8  gives  the  general  proportions  of  double-riveted  joints^ 
calculated  on  the  principles  we  have  illustrated* 
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Tablb  8. — Of  the  Propobtiokb  and  Strength  of  Doubi«-bitbtd) 
JotNTB  in  Wrought- iBON  Plates  :   for  Girder-work  oklt. 
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Kont  —The  rirei-holet  nuiked  «  are  the  most  coitable  Tt  the  given  tblclcn*«  of  pUte, 
In  ontinary 
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(35.)  '<  DovhU^veted  JoinU  wUh  Back  and  Front  PlatesJ*^ 
With  a  plate  on  both  sides,  as  in  Fig  9,  a  donble-riTeted  joint 
has  an  apparent  strength  of  51,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  by 
ool.  6  of  Table  5,  and  taking  the  shearing  strength  of  riyets  at 
49,280  lbs.  (19)  the  shearing  area  of  the  rivets  should  be 
51000  -7-  49280  =  1  *  035,  that  of  the  metal  between  holes  being 
1*0.  Taking  the  case  of  ^inch  plate  with  ^  rivets,  each 
space  being  now  matched  by  two  rivets  subjected  to  douhl&» 
sheoTy  and  the  area  of  -{^  =  *5185  square  inch,  we  have 
*5185  X  4  =  2*074  square  inches  of  rivets,  requiring  2*074 
-7-1*035  =  2  square  inches  of  plate:  hence  the  distance 
between  the  insides  of  two  rivet-holes  =  2  -r  ^  =  4  inches ; 
the  pitch  4  +  fl  =  4^  inches :  the  ratio  of  metal  between 
rivet-holes  to  the  solid  plate  =  4-r-4||,  or  64-^77  =  -831, 
giving  on  the  solid  plate  51000  X  *831  =  42381  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  being  42381-7-23172  =  1*83,  or  83  per  cent  greater 
strength  than  the  same  ^inch  plate  with  simple  single-riveted 
joint,  as  given  by  ool.  8  of  Table  6.  Table  7  has  been  cal- 
culated throughout  in  this  manner. 

(36.)  '<  Chain-Biv€ting:'—The  various  Tables  6  to  8  show 
that  with  every  kind  of  ordinary  joint  there  is  a  considerable 
loss  of  strength,  due  to  the  metal  being  punched  out  to  take 
the  rivets,  varying  from  *588,  or  a  loss  of  41*2  per  cent  with 
single-riveted  joints  in  Table  6,  to  *857,  or  a  loss  of  14*3  per 
cent,  in  double-riveted  ones  with  front  and  back  plates  in 
Table  7.  By  what  has  been  termed  Chain-riveting  the  loss 
from  this  cause  may  be  entirely  avoided,  and  the  full  tensile 
strength  of  the  entire  area  of  the  solid  plate  may  be  utilised. 

Say  we  take  f  plates,  double-riveted  with  1^  rivets  4^  inches 
pitch,  as  in  Table  8,  the  space  between  rivet-holes  being  2|f  ; 
then  the  ratio  of  the  metal  between  rivet-holes  to  the  solid 
part  of  the  plate  or  space  -i-  pitch,  becomes  2^  -9-  ir^^  or 
47-7-65  =  -723,  hence  1*0  -  -723  =  -277,  or  27*7  per  cent, 
of  the  strength,  is  lost.  Now  if  instead  of  arranging  the 
rivets  in  two  rows,  as  in  Fig.  11,  we  place  them  in  five  rows,  as 
in  Fig.  15,  we  have  on  the  line  Q,  R,  ^  X  3  =  12^  inches 
pitch,  and  the  space  12^  -  11  =  HA,  then  the  ratio  or  space 
^  pitch  becomes  11^  ^  12  A,  or  177  -J- 195  =  *91.  or  100- 
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91  s  9  per  cent,  loss  of  strength  only,  allowing  nothing  for 
firietion  between  the  snrfiioes  (20).  Bnt  friction  in  snch  a 
joint  would  certainly  add  9  per  cent,  or  even  more  if  it  conld 
be  ntilised,  and  thns  we  find  that  the  fall  strength  of  the  solid 
plate  becomes  available,  there  being  no  loss  wbateyer. 

The  amonnt  of  lap  in  such  a  joint  carried  ont  in  the  ordinary 
maimer  wonld  be  yery  great,  bnt  this  may  be  avoided  by  the 
arrangement  shown  by  Fig.  15.  The  bottom  plate  of  the 
girder,  or  rather  the  plate  subjected  to  tensile  strain,  instead  of 
being  made  in  one  thickness,  is  divided  into  two  plates  of  hatf 
the  thickness,  and  they  are  arranged  upon  one  another  so  as  to 
hreak-joifU.  Thns  when  a  thickness  of  1  inch  is  required  we 
should  use  two  ^inch  plates :  then  if  the  top  plate  extends 
from  A  to  B,  the  lower  plate  wonld  extend  from  C  to  D,  the 
jmietion  at  C  being  in  the  centre  of  the  solid  part  of  the  plate 
A,  B,  Ac.  We  thus  secure  aU  the  advantages  of  spreading  the 
liyets,  without  any  loss  by  lap. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  method  is,  that  two  thin  plates 
will  be  more  subject  to  damage  fr(»n  rust  than  one  thick  one  of 
equal  area,  not  only  because  they  would  expose  double  surfiBKse 
to  the  elements,  but  also  that  the  interstice  between  them 
would  harbour  the  rain-water.  This  method  is  therefore  most 
useful  in  large  structures  where  thick  plates  are  used,  and  even 
then,  care  should  be  taken  by  painting,  Ac,  to  obviate  deteriora- 
tion by  rusting* 
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(S7.)  The  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  steel,  and  consequent  reduction  in  cost,  has  led  to  its 
extensive  use  for  all  purposes  as  a  substitute  for  wrought  iron. 
The  full  value  of  its  great  tensile  strength  has  not  been  quite 
realised  with  riveted  joints,  from  the  fact  that  steel  rivets  have 
comparatiTely  a  low  shearing  strength,  which  differs  very  little 
from  that  ni  wrought  iron  (42).  This  has  led  to  the  necessity 
for  larger  rivets  than  would  otherwise  have  been  required, 
resulting  in  some  loss  of  strength.  The  best  experiments  we 
have  are  those  of  Mr.  H.  Sharp,  from  which  we  shall  obtain  the 
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Atrength  of  annealed  and  nnannealed  steel  plates,  solid,  pnnched, 
and  drilled ;  also  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  riveted  joints,  and 
of  the  rivets  in  those  joints. 

(38.)  "  Solid  or  Unpunched  Plates"— TMe  9  gives  the  strength 
of  solid  steel  plates,  and  shows  the  remarkable  effect  of  annealing 
or  heating  to  a  dull  red  heat  and  oooling  slowly  in  sand  or 
ashes,  the  result  being  an.  increase  in  strength  of  51  per  cent, 
crossways  of  the  grain,  and  60  per  cent,  lengthways,  the  mean 
of  the  two  =  65^  per  cent. 

Eemarkable  as  this  result  is,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Bamaby  at  H.M.  Dockyard,  Chatham,  on  steel  plates 
\  inch  thick,  punched  with  holes  about  f  inch  diameter,  &c.,  as 
in  Fig.  14:  the  average  of  eight  annealed  plates  was  82*839, 
and  of  eight  unannealed  plates  21*097  tons  per  square  inch, 
showing  a  difference  of  38-839  -r  21*097  =  1-6566,  or  55*66 
per  cent.,  being  almost  exactly  the  same  as  with  solid  plates. 


Table  9. — Of  Experiments  on  the  Tensile  Stbength  of  Solid 

Stefj.  Platbs. 

Direction  of  the  Grain. 

Breaking  Weight.    Tonn  per 
Square  Inch. 

Batio. 

Annealed. 

Not  Annealed. 

Crossways       . .     , . 
i»             •  •     •  • 
n             .... 
M               .... 

„         lilcan  = 

33-010 
29*981 
30-724 
31-278 
31-260 

19-890 
26-369 
18-885 
18  005 
20-662 

•  • 

•  • 

=  i-5i 

Lengthways  ..     .. 
f»            • .     . . 

99                     .  .         •  • 
>»                     .... 

„         Mean  = 

36-929 
35-397 
33-875 
33-522 
34*43 

22-460 
22-781 
16-997 
23-891 
21-53 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

=  1-60 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(39.)  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  effect  of 
annealing  witlj  wronght-iron  plates  was  just  the  reverse,  as 
shown  by  the  direct  experiments  of  Kirkaldy  (14)  on  six  kinds 
of  Yorkshire  iron ;  the  mean  result  of  eighteen  experiments  on 
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plates  f ,  -J^,  and  f  incli  thick  being  a  Ion  by  annealing  of  5  *  6  per 
eent.  lengthways,  and  5*2  per  cent  crossways.  With  Lowmoor 
iron,  the  loss  was  4-8  and  1-8  per  cent,  and  with  Bowling,  8*0 
and  9*1  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  steel  plates,  eyen  in  the  solid 
or  unpnnched  form  should  always  be  annealed  With  annealed 
phites,  those  strained  lengthways  of  the  grain  are  10  per  cent, 
stronger  than  those  strained  crossways,  and  with  those  not 
annealed,  4-2  per  cent. 

(40.)  ''Effect  of  Punching  and  Drilling:'— Mr.  Sharp  made 
experiments  on  steel  plates  by  punching  and  drilling  rivet-holes 
of  the  diameter  and  pitch  commonly  used  for  riveted  joints,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  by  Table  10,  which  shows  that  by 
punching  cold  in  the  usual  way,  the  metal  left  between  the 
holes  is  damaged  from  24*1  to  88  per  cent.,  the  mean  being 
88  per  cent.,  which  is  very  great  as  compared  with  wrought 
iron.  Mr.  Eirkaldy^s  experiments  on  Yorkshire  iron  in  Table  4 
gives  the  loss  due  to  punching  from  6*7  to  21*2  per  cent.,  the 
mean  of  the  whole  being  15  per  cent,  only ;  Mr.  Fairbaim's 
experiments  on  Lowmoor  iron  in  single-riveted  joints  gave 
l'0-*76  =  *24,  or  24  per  cent,  loss,  by  col.  4  of  Table  6. 

After  the  punched  plates  were  annealed,  the  tensile  strength 
was  restored  to  85*  86  tons  per  square  inch,  or  nearly  to  that  of 
the  solid  plate,  which  in  this  case  was  86*22  tons,  and  this 
again  is  the  strength  of  the  metal  in  a  drilled  plate  which  by 
Table  10  =  36*8  tons  per  square  inch.  From  this  we  find 
when  the  holes  are  drilled  the  metal  left  between  holes  is  un- 
injured, its  strength  per  square  inch  being  equal  to  that  in  a 
solid  plate. 

It  is  not  very  clear  how  these  experiments  were  made,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  plates  in  Table  10  were  all  annealed  to 
begin  with;  then  after  the  holes  were  punched  the  strength 
was  reduced  from  86*22  to  24*888  tons  per  square  inch,  which 
by  annealing  a  second  time  was  restored  nearly  to  its  normal 
value,  or  to  85*86  tons.  The  drilled  and  annealed  plates  gave 
36*8  tons,  or  practically  the  same  strength  as  the  annealed 
solid  plate,  which  was  86  *  22  tons. 

(41.)  ""  lUwted  JoinU  in  SUd  Plates."— Steel  pktes  ^  inch 
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Table  10.— Of  the  Effeot  of  Pukchikg  and  Dbilliko  Rivxt-holbs 

in  Steel  Plates. 


Breaking  Weight.    Tons  per 
Square  Inch. 


HoIeB  Pnncbed. 


Holes  Drilled. 


Rada. 


26-690 
23  735 
22-570 


85-22  = 
87-27  = 
86*40  = 


'759 
637 
'620 


Mean  BesnltB  of  the  whole. 
24-338  -i-  86-80  =       I       '67 


Ij068 

Percent 


24-1 
.S6-8 
880 


33-0 


thick,  were  riveted  together  with  ^  rivets,  If  pitch ;  the  joints 
being  in  the  six  different  forms  given  in  Table  5.  Unfortn- 
natelj  the  results  were  vitiated  by  the  weakness  of  the  rivets. 
Of  coarse  when  a  joint  fisdls  by  the  rivets  shearing  it  is  no  test 
of  the  strength  of  the  plate :  the  only  fair  way  is  to  take  those 
cases  where  the  rivets  failed  as  giving  the  strength  of  the  rivets, 
and  vtce-versd. 

Taking  from  Table  11  the  plates  which  failed,  we  have  three 
miii  puncTied  holes  giving  40-98,  43-63,  and  89-11  tons,  the 
mean  =  41*24  tons  per  sqnare  inch.  Then  two  plates  with 
drilled  holes  failed  with  89*25  and  42*98  tons  respectively, 
the  mean  =  41*09  tons  per  square  inch  of  metal  between 
holes,  which  shows  that  with  riveted  joints,  as  with  nnriveted 
pktes  (40),  the  strength  of  annealed  steel  plates  is  the  same 
whether  the  holes  are  punched  or  drilled.  The  mean  of  the 
five  experiments  on  punched  or  drilled  plates  is  41*2,  say 
41  tons  or  91,840  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  breaking  weight  of  metal  between  rivet-holes  in  ordinary 
double-riveted  steel  joints.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  of 
the  experiments  from  which  that  datum  was  derived,  the  joint 
had  a  back  and  front  plate,  the  rivets  being  therefore  subjected 
to  a  double-shear,  but  that  fact  seems  to  have  made  no  difference 
to  the  results. 

(42.)  *'  Strength  of  Steel  EiW«."— The  '  resistance  of  mild 
steel  rivets  to  a  shearing  strain  may  be  obtained  from  Table  11 : 
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Table  11. — Of  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Riteted  Joints, 

in  Steel  Plates. 


Breaking  Strain.    Tons  per 
Siqaare  Inch. 

KIndof  JoliiL 

OnthePUteL 

Metal  between 

Holes. 

On  the 
Rivets. 

Mode  of  Failing. 

' 

Drilled. 

Punched. 

Solid  Plate  (36-22  tons)  Fig.  6 
Single-riveted                   „  A 

„  with  back  plate  „  B 

tt                     ♦»                       w     l* 

M  with  beck  and  front  i 
plate     . .     Fig.  C  j 

»»                          M                       ft     ^ 

DoQble*riveted                   „  D 

.,  D 

^  with  bark  plate  „  E 
n               »                  •.    E 
^  with  back  and  fronts 
plate     . .      Fig.  Vj 

n                  tf                n   ^ 

•  • 
24-928 

23-'68 

•  • 

36-62 

•  • 
42-33 

39-25 

•  ■ 

42-93 

■  • 
(0 

•  • 

26-254 

24-'53 

•  • 
40-98 

37-00 

43-63 

•  • 
39-11 

(2) 

•  • 

25-53 
25-87 
24-26 
24-17 

18-75 

20-20 

25-95 
21-88 
17-18 
18-42 

9-15 

7-25 

(3) 

•  a 

Bivete  sheared. 
>» 

w 

>» 

Plate  broke. 
Bivets  sheared. 

Plate  broke. 
«♦ 

in  seven  cases  the  rivets  were  sheared  with  strains  varying  from 
25*95  to  18*75  tons,  the  mean  of  the  whole  being  23*77  tons 
or  53,245  lb&  per  sqnare  inch,  which  is  remarkably  low.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  shearing  and  tensile  strains  are 
equal  to  one  another,  and  (123)  shows  that  this  is  correct  so  far 
as  wrought  iron  is  concerned.  But  the  mean  tensile  strength 
of  bar  steel  is  47*84  tons  per  square  inch,  this  being  the  mean 
of  sixty-six  experiments  in  Table  l,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  fibres  of  steel  are  very  seriously  damaged  in  the  act  of 
riveting,  the  shearing  strength  being  reduced  to  AaZ/the  normal 
tensile  strength. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  really  lower  than 
the  shearing  strength  of  wrought  iron :  the  direct  experiments 
of  Mr.  E.  Clark  in  (123)  give  24*14  tons  per  square  inch  as 
the  moan  of  four  experiments  with  single-shear,  which  is  1^ 
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per  cent,  greater  than  23*77  tons  the  shearing  strength  of 
steel. 

Moreoyer  it  should  be  observed  that  the  strength  of  steel 
rivets  was  obtained  from  joints  in  steel  plates,  where  the  friction 
due  to  the  grip  of  the  rivets  (20)  must  have  contributed  to  the 
apparent  strength,  so  that  the  res 'stance  of  the  rivets  alone 
must  have  been  considerably  less  than  23*77  tons  per  square 
inch,  which  however  must  be  accepted  as  the  apparent  shear 
ing  strength  of  steel  rivets  in  double-riveted  joints  of  steel 
plates. 

(48.)  "  Proportions  of  Steel  Joints" — The  pitch  and  other 
proportions  of  riveted  joints  with  steel  plates  may  be  determined 
on  the  .same  principles  as  those  of  wrought-iron  plates,  but  the 
relative  wetness  of  steel  rivets  will  affect  the  pitch  very 
considerably. 

We  shall  take  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal  between  rivet- 
holes  in  steel  joints  of  all  kinds  at  41  tons,  or  91,840  lbs.  (41), 
and  the  apparent  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  in  joints  at 
53,245  lbs.  per  square  inch  (42) :  hence  the  rivets  are  58  per 
cent,  only  of  the  strength  of  the  plates. 

Say  wo  take  for  illustration  }-inch  plates,  double-riveted :  by 
col.  3  of  Table  14  the  rivets  should  be  -J-^  inch  diameter ;  then 
the  area  of  the  rivets  must  be  91840  4-  53245  =  1*725,  that  of 
the  plate  between  holes  being  1  *  0,  hence  for  two  \^  rivets  to 
each  space  as  with  double-riveted  joints,  whose  area  =  *3712 
X  2  =  •  7424  square  inch,  we  require  *  7424  -7- 1  *  725  =  •  43 
square  inch  of  plate.  The  distance  between  holes  will  there- 
fore be  -43  -^  I  =  1 '  146,  or  H  inch  ;  the  pitch  li  +  ii  =  If  J ; 
the  ratio  of  metal  left  between  holes,  to  the  solid  plate  =  1^  -^ 
1||,  or  18  -^  29  =  *621 ;  and  the  strain  on  the  solid  part  of 
the  plate  when  the  metal  between  holes  is  breaking  becomes 
91840  x*621  =  57033  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Table  12  has 
been  calculated  in  this  way  throughout. 

Comparing  steel  joints  with  double-ri voted  wrought-iron  ones 
in  Table  8,  col.  9  gives  for  f-inch  plate  34,177  lbs.  per  square 
inch :  hence  we  obtain  57033  -r-  34177  =  1*67,  or  67  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  steel  for  Girder-work :  for  Boilers  see  (65),  (74). 
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Table  13.— Of  Dodblk- riveted  Joikts  ia  Steel  Plates:  for 

UlRDKB-WORK  ONLY. 
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RIVETED  JOINTS   FOR   STEAM-BOILER   WORK. 

(44.)  In  riveting  plates  for  girder-work,  we  have  only  to  con- 
sider the  proper  proportions  of  area  of  rivets  to  area  of  plate 
between  rivet-holes,  but  for  steam-boiler  joints  we  have  further 
to  consider  the  space,  or  distance  between  rivet-holes  with 
reference  to  the  pressure  of  steam,  otherwise  the  joint  may  not 
be  steam-tight.  A  riveted  joint  may  be  abundantly  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  strain,  but  if  the  pitch  of  the  rivets  is  too 
great,  it  will  give  trouble  by  leaking. 

(45.)  "  Space  between  Biveta,^' — ^An  ordinary  lap-joint,  Fig.  16, 
is  made  steam-tight  by  caulking  at  C,  and  although  the  con- 
traction of  the  rivet  in  cooling  will  draw  the  two  plates  together, 
still  there  will  be  a  small  space  at  D,  sufficient  to  allow  the 
steam  to  enter,  being  stopped  in  its  passage  by  the  caulking 
ftt  C.  The  plate  at  E,  between  two  rivets  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  beam  loaded  all  over  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam,  and  if  that  pressure  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  the  effect 
will  be  to  cause  the  beam  to  spring  or  deflect  slightly  and 
thereby  to  leak  at  C. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relations  between  the  thickness 
of  plate,  distance  between  the  insidcs  of  the  rivet-holes,  and  the 
pressure  of  steanu 

D  2 
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Let  A,  B,  C,  Fig.  17,  be  three  beams,  all  of  the  same  depth 
(or  thickness)  and  breadth,  but  varying  in  length  in  the  ratio 
1,  2,  4 ;  then  by  analogy  these  may  be  regarded  as  three  steam 
joints  having  distances  between  insides  of  rivet-holes  in  the 
ratio  1,  2, 3,  &c.  Now,  if  we  admit  that  a  crack  of  any  measur- 
able amount  will  cause  leakage,  that  amount  will  be  the  same  in 
all  throe  cases,  so  that  the  problem  becomes  this ;  to  find  what 
the  respective  loads  must  be,  to  give  one  and  the  same  deflection 
in  all  the  three  cases.     By  the  laws  of  deflection  in  (662)  it  is 

shown  that  W  =  -^3 — ^— •    In  our  case  (T,  6,  S,  and  C  are 

constant,  therefore  W  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  L'  simply, 
heDce  the  lengths  C,  B,  A,  being  in  our  case  1,  2,  4,  the  loads 
will  be  in  the  ratio  4',  2^  1',  or  64,  8,  1.  But  in  our  case,  the 
surfaces  over  which  these  loads  are  spread  are  also  in  the  ratio 
1,  2,  4,  and  our  special  object  is  to  find  the  pressure  or  load 
per  square  inch  ;  with  A  we  have  a  load  of  1  spread  over  a  length 
of  4,  hence  1  -r  4  =  J  per  unit  of  length ;  with  B,  a  load  of  8 
spread  over  a  length  of  2,  or  8  -f-  2  =  4  per  unit  of  length ;  and 
with  C,  a  load  of  64  spread  over  a  length  of  1,  or  64  per  unit  of 
length.  Thus,  with  lengths  4, 2, 1,  we  obtain  pressures  J,  4,  64 ; 
or  in  the  ratio  1,  16,  256,  which  are  inversely  as  the  fourth  power 
of  the  lengths,  for  1*,  2*,  4*  are  1,  16,  256,  and  we  thus  find  that 
with  constant  thickness,  the  pressure  tending  to  produce  leakage 
of  steam  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  S^  or  the  fourth  power 
of  the  space,  or  distance  between  the  insides  of  the  rivet-holes. 

The  formula  in  (662)  shows  that  W  is  directly  proportional 
to  <•,  hence  we  have  the  rules : — 

(46.)  p  =  Ml  X  i'  -7-  S* 


(47.)  B=  i/M^X^-rp. 

(48.)  Ml  =  S*xp-7-A 

In  which  S  =  the  space  between  insides  of  rivet-holes  in  inches. 
t  =  thickness  of  plate  in  ^ths  of  an  inch. 
p  =  working  pressure  ofsteam  in  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
1^1^  =  a  constant  from  practice  =  5*5  for  wrought 
iron ;  6  *  2  for  steel  plate. 
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To  find  the  yalne  of  Ml  we  may  take  a  standard  case,  say 
{  plate,  ^  liyets,  2  inches  pitch,  1^  space,  and  50  Ihe.  per 
square  inch;  these  are  common  proportions,  and  haye  been 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  by  nniversal  experience. 

We  may  find  1^^  by  the  square  of  the  square  of  that  number ; 
thus  IfV'  =  1*723,  and  1-723'  =  2-969,  which  is  the  fourth 
power  of  lyV;  then  the  rule  Ml  =  S*  X  p  -f- <*,  becomes  2-969 
X  60  -i- 27  =  5-48,  say  5-5,  the  value  of  Ml- 

(49.)  Again :  to  find  S  for  say  150-lb.  steam  with  ^-inch  plate, 
the  rule  (47)  becomes  8  =  V 5 -5^43^150  =  1-238,  or  say 
l^inch.  For  example,  5*6  x  64  -f- 150  =  2-35;  then  we  may 
obtain  the  4th  root  of  2-35  by  finding  the  squaze  root  of  the 
square    root    of   that   number:    thus    V2-35  =  1-533,  and 

V17533  =  1-238  inch  as  before,  this  being  the  4th  root  of 
2-35.  We  should  obtain  the  same  result  direct  by  the  use  of 
logarithms:  thus  the  log.  of  2-35  or  -371068  4-  4  =r  -092767, 
the  natural  number  due  to  which  =  1  -  238  inch  as  before. 

Again :  to  find  p  for  say  -^  plate  with  f  rivets,  1-^inch 
space,  therefore  f  +  1 A  ^  ^^  pitch,  the  rule  (46)  gives  p  = 
6-5  X  ^'  -J-  ItV  =  80-lb.  steam.  Thus  lyV  =  172,  and 
1  -  72'  =  2  -  96,  which  is  the  4th  power  of  1^^^ .  Then  3^'  being 
=  42-87,  we  obtain  |>  =  5*5  x  42-87-4-2-96  =  80-lb.  steam 
as  before. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Bailway  Co.  at  Crewe,  for 
their  4-foot  locomotive  boilers,  use  ^f-inch  plates,  f  rivets, 
1}  pitch,  therefore  1-inch  space ;  then  jp  =  5  -  6  x  3^'  -7- 1'  = 
189-lb.  steam ;  the  actual  ordinary  working  pressure  is  120  lbs. ; 
oocasionally  150  lbs.  per  square  inch* 

(50.)  Table  13  has  been  calculated  by  rule  (46).  It  should 
be  understood  that  these  rules  are  approximate  only,  giving  a 
fear  working  pressure.  Possibly  a  pressure  double  or  even 
treble  that  given  by  the  rule,  would  not  cause  the  joint  to  leak 
instantly,  but  in  all  probability  it  would  eventaally  do  so,  and 
as  it  is  essentiod  that  boilers  should  be  perfectly  steam-tight,  it 
will  be  advisable  that  the  working  pressure  should  not  much 
exceed  those  given  by  the  rules,  and  Table  13.  When  a  steam 
joint  or  anything  else  is  overstrained,  failure  is  always  more  ot 
less  a  question  of  time. 
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Table  13. — Of  the  Maximum  PRESfiUBE  of  Steam  with  Riveted 
Joints,  as  governed  hy  the  8])ace  between  Kivet-holes. 
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(51.)  We  have  admitted  in  (28)  that  the  diameter  of  the 

rivets  shall  be  governed  by  the  thickness  of  the  plate  alone, 

irrespective  of  the  pressure  of  steam  or  other  considerations ; 

--J  in  (*4)  we  have  allowed  that  the  space  between  rivet-holes 

(and  thereby  the  pitch  of  the  rivets)  shall  be  dominated  by 

the  pressoiie  of  the  steam.     Bat  under  these  two  conditions 

it  is  impossible  to  secure  that  equality  between  the  shearing 

strain  on  the  rivets  and  the  tensile  strain  on  the  plate,  which  is 

an  essentiial  principle  in  riveting,  as  shown  in  (29).      For 

instance,  in  Table  14,  the  pitch  is  allowed  to  be  the  same 

whether  tlxe  joints  are  single  or  double-riveted :  but  obviously 

if  the  area  ^-^f^  the  rivets  is  properly   proportioned   for  the 
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former,  they  must  have  an  excess  of  strength  for  the  latter, 
because  in  one  case  each  space  is  matched  by  one  rivet,  and  in 
the  other  case  by  two. 

(52.)  This  anomaly  might  be  avoided  if  we  allow  that  the 
diameter  may  be  varied  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  strain,  irre- 
spective of  the  mere  ihichn^sa  of  the  plate.  Say  that  we  take 
^inch  plate  for  50-lb.  steam,  =  If -inch  space  by  Table  14 : 
then  the  area  of  plate  between  two  rivet-holes  =  1|  x  ^  = 

*  8125  square  inch,  giving  in  a  single-riveted  joint  by  col.  7  of 
Table  5,  34110  x  "8125  =  27710  lbs.,  and  as  rivets  yield 
49.280  lbs.  per  square  inch  (19),  we  have  27710 -f- 49280  = 

*  562  square  inch  of  rivet  =  say  bare  ^inch  diameter,  agreeing 
nearly  with  coL  2  of  Table  6,  which  gives  \^  inch  diameter 
for  .^inch  plate,  showing  that  in  a  single-riveted  joint  the 
principle  of  equality  between  the  strains  on  the  rivet  and  plate 
is  complied  with. 

But  with  double-riveted  joints  we  have  two  rivets  to  each 
space,  and  41,800  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  plate  by  col.  7  of 
Table  5:  then,  we  have  41800  x  "8125  =  33962  lbs.  from 
the  plate  requiring  33962  -4-  49280  =  -689  square  inch,  area  of 
tufo  rivets,  or  *  345  square  inch  each,  =  say,  ^  inch  diameter, 
instead  of  ^  inch,  as  for  single-riveting ;  but  by  most  practical 
men  ]^  rivets  would  be  deemed  too  light  for  ^inch  plates. 

(53.)  Besides,  there  is  this  anomaly,  that  the  higher  the 
pressure  of  steam,  the  smaller  the  rivets  become,  this  being 
due  to  the  reduced  space  between  rivets.  Thus,  for  350-lb. 
steam,  and  ^inch  plates,  the  space  =  1  inch  by  Table  13, 
hence  1  x  ^  =  ^  square  inch  of  metal,  which  in  a  single-riveted 
joint  would  give  34100  x  ^  =  17056  lbs.,  requiring  17055  -^ 
49280  =  •  346  square  inch  of  rivet  =  say  |J  inch  diameter  for 
350-lb.  steam,  whereas  for  50-lb.  steam  we  obtained  ^  inch. 

These  calculated  proportions  are  no  doubt  correct  so  far 
as  the  strains  on  the  rivet  and  plate  are  concerned,  but  thero 
are  other  considerations  which  render  it  inexpedient  that 
they  should  be  followed,  and  we  must  admit  the  practical 
dictum  (28)  that  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  shall  be  proportioiud 
to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  as  given  by  the  rule  (27). 

(5L)  " Space  between  Rivets  with  Steel  Plates" — By  ool.  4  of 
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Table  105,  steel  is  stiffer  than  wrought  iron,  the  difference  being 
1565-7-1386  =  1*13  or  13  per  cent.,  and  the  pressure  of 
steam  would  be  greater  in  that  ratio;  hence  the  rule  (46) 
becomes : — 

But  the  difference  of  18  per  cent,  is  so  small,  and  the  rule 
such  an  approximate  one,  that  we  may  safely  admit  that  the 
working  pressure  with  steel  will  be  the  same  as  for  wrought 
iron  as  given  by  Tables  13,  &c. 


CHAPTER  in, 

COHESION  APPLIED  TO  PIPES. 


(55.)  It  is  necessary  to  consider  this  subject  under  two 
different  heads;  namely,  thin  and  thick  pipes;  the  former 
being  usually  of  wrought  sheet  metal,  such  as  ordinary  steam- 
boilers,  and  the  latter  of  cast  metals,  such  as  strong  water- 
pipes,  hydraulic-press  cylinders,  &c.  The  strains  in  these 
two  cases  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  the  latter  being 
much  more  complex  than  the  former. 

"  Thin  Ttibe8:'—Lei  Fig.  18  be  a  tube  1  inch  square,  and  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  say  1  inch  deep,  subjected  to  an  internal 
fluid  pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  acting,  of  course,  in 
sU  directions.  Now  the  surface  e,  d  having  an  area  of  1  square 
inch,  will  exert  a  force  of  ICO  lbs.  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  a,  and  will  be  resisted  by  a  similar  force  on  the  surface 
e,  /,  acting  in  the  direction  of  h;  hence  we  have  a  tensile 
strain  of  50  lbs.  on  each  of  the  sides  c,  e  and  d,  /,  tending  to 
produce  rupture  say  on  the  line  B,  B. 

(56.)  Let  Fig.  19  be  an  octagonal  tube  1  inch  inside,  and 
1  inch  deep  as  before:  we  have  first  to  find  the  dimensions 
of  the  sides  of  the  polygon.  The  AaZ/'-side  a,  &  is  evidently 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  a,  d,  h,  which  being  the  sixteenth 
part  of  the  circle  will  be  360  -r  16  =  25° :  then  by  any  table 
of  natural  tangents  we  find  that  with  radius  1  *  0,  the  tangent 
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of  25°  =  0*4142,  hence  with  radios  ^,  as  in  oar  case,  we  have 
a,  5  =  0*2071,  and  a^e:^  0*4142  inch.  The  pressure  on  a,  c 
will  act  direct  as  a  tendency  to  rupture  on  the  points  B,  B, 
the  force  being  0*4142  x  100  =  41*42  lbs.;  but  the  pressure 
on  c,  6  and  a,  g  will  act  obliquely.  Thus  the  strain  on  c,  e  will 
of  course  be  41*42  lbs.,  as  on  a,  c,  but  it  will  act  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  a?,  and  must  be  resolved  into  two 
equivalent  forces,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  y,  which 
being  at  right  angles  to  B,  B,  will  tend  to  rupture  on  those 
points ;  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  z  beiug  parallel 
to  B,  B  will  have  no  effect.  By  the  well-known  parallelogram 
of  forces,  Fig.  20  making  the  diagonal  D  =  41*42  lbs.,  we 
have  two  equivalent  strains,  the  direction  and  force  of  which 
are  given  by  the  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram  E,  F,  each 
29*29  lbs.,  F  being  a  direct  tensile  strain  on  the  points  B,  B 
in  Fig.  19.  Of  course  the  side  a,  g  will  give  29  *  29  lbs.  also, 
and  tiie  combined  strain  will  be  from  a,  ^  =  29  *  29 ;  a,  c  = 
41*42;  and  c,  e  =  29*29  lbs.,  or  29*29  + 41*42  +  29-29  = 
100  lbs.,  being  precisely  the  same  as  with  the  tube.  Fig.  18, 
1  inch  square. 

Calculating  in  this  way  with  a  polygon  of  any  number  of 
aides  we  should  obtain  the  same  result,  and  a  circle  being 
regarded  as  a  polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  we 
thus  find  that  the  strain  on  a  cylindrical  tube  is  the  same 
as  on  a  square  one  of  the  same  dimensions.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  strength  of  a  cylinder  of  thin  plate,  such  as 
an  ordinary  boiler,  is  simply  and  directly  proportional  to  the 
thickness,  and  inversely  as  the  diameter. 

(57.)  "  Lap-welded  Tuhes,** — Say  that  we  require  the  strength 
of  a  small  boiler  24  inches  ( i  imeter,  ^inch  plate,  with 
welded  joint,  made  of  Staffordshire  plates  whose  tensile 
strength,  namely,  that  of  a  solid  plate,  is  20  tons  per  square 
inch.  By  Mr.  Bertram*s  experiments  at  Woolwich  the  strength 
of  a  lap-welded  joint  may  be  taken  at  65  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  solid  plate :  hence  20  x  *  65  =  13  tons,  or  29,120  lbs. 
per  square  inch.  In  our  case  rupture  strains  ^  a  square  inch 
(or  i  inch  at  each  side) ;  hence  29120  x  ^  =  14560  lbs.,  which 
on  24  inches  gives   14560  -r  24  =  607  lbs.  per  square  inch 
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bursting  pressure;  with  6  for  the  Factor  of  safety  (78)  we 
obtain  607  4-  6  =  say  100  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch,  safe  or  working 
pressure.     From  this  we  have  the  general  rules  : — 

(68.)  For  welded  boilers :  P  =  58200  x  t-^d. 

(69.)  „        „  „         p  =  9700  Xt^d. 

In  which  t  =  thickness  of  plate  in  inches ;  d  =  inside  diameter 
in  inches ;  P  =  the  bursting  pressure,  and  p  =  the  safe  working 
pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch :  thuK  for  the  24-inch  boiler 
we  have  considered,  the  rule  gives  9700  X  i  -r*  24  =  101,  say 
100  lbs.  i>er  square  inch  working  pressure,  as  before. 

(60.)  **  Steam-boilers  with  Bioeted  Joints" — Staffordshire  plates 
are  now  so  extensively  used  for  boilers,  that  it  will  be  expedient 
to  take  them  as  a  basis  for  general  rules,  although,  as  shown  by 
Table  5,  their  strength  is  inferior  to  the  mean  of  British  plate- 
iron,  and  still  more  inferior  to  Yorkshire  iron. 

We  have  shown  in  (44)  that  the  pitch  of  rivets,  and  thereby 
the  general  proportions  of  joints  in  steam-boilers,  is  governed 
by  the  pressure  of  steam  as  affecting  the  tendency  to  leakage, 
irrespective  of  strength  to  resist  bursting. 

(61.)  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  general  proportions,  we  may 
take  as  a  *'  standard  "  case  the  working  pressure  of  60  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  proportions  due  to  which  will  suffice  for  all 
lower  pressures ;  and  also  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical 
purposes  up  to  say  70  or  80  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  propor- 
tions for  higher  pressures  should  be  found  by  special  calcula- 
tion (68)  (76). 

We  have  first  to  find  the  space  between  rivet-holes  with 
the  different  thicknesses  of  plate  for  50-lb.  steam  by  Table 
13 ;  taking  the  nearest  pressures  in  that  Table  we  obtain 
col.  6  in  Table  14.  Thus,  for  f-inch  plate  we  have  for  60-db. 
steam  the  space  =  li^ ;  Table  14  gives  \^  rivets,  as  in  col.  3  ; 
hence  the  pitch  =  1-^  4.  j-^  =  2  inches,  coL  4 ;  the  ratio  of 
the  metal  between  holes  to  the  solid  part  of  the  plate  =  1-^  -4- 
2,  or  21-7-32  =  *666,  as  in  col.  7.  The  apparent  strength  in 
single-riveted  joints  of  Staffordshire  plates  being  84,110  lbs.  per 
square  inch  by  col.  7  of  Table  6,  that  on  the  solid  part  of  the 
plate  =  34110  X  '666  =  22380  lbs.,  as  in  col.  8  of  Table  14. 
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With  donble-riveted  joints,  the  apparent  strength  of  metal 
between  rivet-holes  =  41,800  lbs,  by  col.  7  of  Table  5,  hence 
the  strain  on  the  solid  part  of  the  plate  =  41800  X  *656  =: 
27420  lbs.  per  square  inch;  col.  9.  Calculating  in  this 
manner,  we  have  obtained  the  general  proportions  in  Table  14. 

(62.)  The  mean  strain  on  the  solid  part  of  the  plate,  when 
the  metal  between  the  rivet-holes  is  breaking,  is  with  single- 
riveted  joints  22,380  lbs.,  or  say  10  tons,  as  in  col.  8,  and  for 
double-riveted  joints  =  27,420  lbs. :  col.  9. 

"  General  Bules.'* — We  may  now  apply  these  results  to 
practice,  and  may  take  for  illustration  a  48-inch  boiler  with 
|-inch  plate,  and  for  the  purposes  of  calculation  say  1  inch 
long.  Now  as  we  have  |  X  1  inch  at  each  side,  this  is  evidently 
equal  to  }  square  inch  area  of  metal  taken  through  the  solid 
part  of  the  plate,  the  reduced  resistance  of  which  in  a  single- 
riveted  joint  =  22400  X  |  =  16800  lbs :  this  is  the  total  strain 
on  the  whole  surface  with  which  the  boiler  would  burst, 
which  being  spread  over  the  diameter  (56),  or  48  inches,  gives 
16800  -7-  48  =  350  lbs.  per  square  inch  bursting  pressure. 
Hence  we  have  the  rules : — 

(63.)        For  single-riveted  joints :  P  =  44800  x  t-r-d. 

(64.)  „  „  „         i>  =  7466x<-T-^. 

In  which  t  =  the  thickness  of  plate  in  inches ;  d  =  inside 
diameter  in  inches ;  P  =  the  bursting  pressure,  and  p  =  the 
safe  working  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch : — thus  in  our 
case,  P  =  44800  x  f  -r  ^8  =  350  lbs.  per  square  inch  as 
before. 

With  double-riveted  joints,  the  mean  reduced  strain  on  the 
solid  part  of  the  plate  =  27,420  lbs.  per  square  inch,  col.  9  of 
Table  14,  or  in  our  case  27420  x  i  =  20565  lbs.  total  bursting 
pressure  on  a  circle   48   inches  diameter,   or  20565  -r-  48  = 
428  lbs.  per  square  inch  :  hence  we  have  the  rules  : — 

(65.)         For  double-riveted  joints  :  P  =  54840  Xt-^d. 

(66.)  „  „  „        p  =  9U0xt-r-d. 

Thus  in  our  case,  P  =  54840  X  f  -r  48  =  428  lbs.  per  squar« 
inch  bursting  pressure. 
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Ta  blb  15 — Of  the  Strekgth  of  Ctlikdrical  Boilers  nu^de  of 
Staffordshire  Plates  with  Riveted  Joints,  for  internal  Pressures 
in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 
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(67.)  By  these  rules,  Table  15  has  been  calculated  for  the 
bursting  and  safe  working  pressures :  the  former  will  enable 
the  engineer  to  select  a  fiictor  of  safety  to  suit  his  case  and  to 
satisfy  his  judgment.  For  ordinary  cases  and  moderate  pres- 
sures Factor  6  should  be  used  as  in  Table  15 ;  but  for  very 
high  pressures  that  factor  would  lead  to  excessive  and  almost 
impracticable  thicknesses,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  a 
lower  one,  the  risk  being  of  course  proportionally  increased  (78). 

(68.)  "  Boilers  for  very  high  Pressures" — Tables  14,  15  are 
strictly  adapted  for  50-lb.  steam  only,  but  may  be  used  for 
higher  pressures  up  to  say  80  lbs.  For  higher  pressures  the 
'proportions  of  the  joints  should  be  specially  calculated  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  (61). 

Say  that  we  take  the  case  of  a  boiler  27  inches  internal 
diameter,  for  BOjO-lb.  steam,  this  being  the  working  pressure  : 
for  so  high  a  pressure  we  may  take  the  factor  of  safety  at  4 
(78).  We  will  assume  that  the  thickness  shall  be  \i  and 
double-riveted :  then,  by  Table  13,  the  space  between  rivets  = 
1-^  inch,  and  the  diameter  of  the  rivets  by  col.  3  of  Table  14 
=  IjJ^  inch:  hence  the  pitch  =  lyV  +  lyV  =  2| ;  the  ratio  of 
the  area  of  the  punched  plate  to  that  of  the  solid  plate  = 
1^  -^  2f ,  or  21  -r  38  =  •  553.  The  apparent  strength  of  the 
metal  between  rivet-holes  in  a  double-riveted  joint  of  Stafford- 
shire iron  =  41,800  lbs.  by  col.  7  of  Table  5,  hence  we  have 
41800  X  '533  =  23115  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  solid  part 
of  the  plate,  and  as  we  have  If  square  inch  of  metal  per  inch 
run  (or  fj  at  each  side)  we  obtain  23115  X  Ig  =  31783  lbs. 
bursting  strain,  or  that  on  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  27-inch  boiler,  or  31783  -f-  27  =  1177  lbs.  per  square  inch ; 
then  with  Factor  4,  we  have  1177  -r-  4  =  294  lbs.  safe  working 
pressure  per  square  inch,  which  is  very  nearly  the  actual 
pressure  required,  or  300  lbs. 

(69.)  We  may  now  show  the  effc3ct  of  erroneously  calculating 
this  boiler  by  the  general  Table  45,  or  rather  by  the  rule  (65) 
on  which  that  Table  is  based,  that  rule  and  table  being 
strictly  correct  for  pressures  of  a.bout  50  lbs.  only  (61).  In  our 
case  the  rule  becomes  51840  x  -H  "^  ^"^  =  ^^^"^  ^^^-  P®^  square 
inch  bursting  pressure.     But  by^the  correct  calculation  (68)  wo 
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obtained  1177  lbs.  only,  the  difference  being  1397 -r- 1177  = 
1*19,  or  19  per  cent. ;  this  difference  is  due  to  the  circumstanoe 
that  to  avoid  leakage  with  so  great  a  pressure  as  300  lbs.,  the 
pitch  of  the  rivets  was  reduced,  with  the  result  that  the  ratio  of 
the  metal  between  holes  to  the  solid  plate  became  '553  with 
300-lb.  steam,  instead  of  •  653  as  for  50-lb.  steam,  by  col.  7  of 
Table  14.  It  should  be  observed  that  both  results  are  equally 
correct  so  far  as  the  bursting  strains  only  are  concerned  ;  the 
danger  would  be,  that  the  joints  having  the  pitch  of  rivets,  &c., 
a<lapted  for  50-lb.  steam  as  given  by  Table  13,  would  in  all 
probability  leak  more  or  less  with  300  lbs.,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  that  contingency  it  is  eipedient  to  sacrifice  the  19  per 
cent,  of  strength  involved  in  the  case. 

(70.)  For  such  very  high  pressures  it  would  be  prudent  and 
perhaps  commercially  economical  to  use  the  best  Yorkshire  iron, 
which,  as  shown  by  (24),  has  25  *  6  per  cent,  greater  strength 
than  Staffordshire.  Say  for  our  27-inch  boiler  and  300-lb. 
strain,  we  assume  the  thickness  of  Yorkshire  plate  at  ^^  inch, 
for  which  Table  14  gives  |^-inch  rivets,  and  Table  13,  1^-inch 
space;  hence  the  pitch  =  ^  +  1|^  =  2  inches;  the  ratio  of 
punched  to  solid  plate  =  1^  4-  2,  or  9  -i-  16  =  •  563.  The  ap- 
parent strength  of  metal  between  rivet-holes  in  doublo-riveted 
joints  of  Yorkshire  iron  =:  52,503  lbs.  per  square  inch  by 
eoL  3  of  Table  5;  hence  52503  x  '563  =  29592  lbs.  per 
square  inch  on  the  solid  part  of  the  plate,  and  as  we  have 
1^  square  inch  of  metal  per  inch  run  (namely  ^^  at  each  side), 
we  obtain  29592  X  li  =  33291  lbs.  the  bursting  strain,  or 
that  on  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  27-inch  boiler, 
or  33291  -r  27  =  1233  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Then  with 
Factor  4  we  have  1233  -^  4  =  308  lbs.  per  square  inch  safe 
working  pressure  :  by  substituting  Yorkshire  plates  for  Stafford* 
shire  we  have  thus  reduced  the  thickness  from  {^  to  -^,  and  the 
weight  from  1-0  to  9  -f- 11  =  -82,  or  100  -  82  =  18  per  cent 
The  effect  of  substituting  steel  for  wrought-iron  plate  is  shown 
by  (76). 

(71.)  ''Longitudinal  Strain  on  Boilers'' — There  are  two  dis- 
tinct strains  to  which  an  ordinary  cylindrical  boiler  is  subjected, 
one  acting  circumferentially  and  the  other  longitudinally  :  the 
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former  alone  is  considered  in  the  varions  rules  and  tables 
we  have  so  far  given;  we  have  now  to  investigate  the 
latter. 

Say  we  take  a  plain  cylindrical  boiler  with  either  hemi- 
spherical or  flat  ends,  but  without  any  internal  flue,  f  inch 
thick,  48  inches  internal,  therefore  48|  inches  external 
diameter.  Taking  the  apparent  strength  of  single-riveted 
Staffordshire  plates  at  22,400  lbs.  per  square  inch  ,on  the  solid 
part  of  the  plate,  as  in  col.  8  of  Table  14  and  (62),  the  bnrsting 
pressure  circumferentially  s  22400  x  f  X  2  -^  48  =  350  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  or  the  same  as  given  by  Table  15. 

To  find  the  strain  on  the  two  ends  we  have  the  area  of  48 1  = 
1868,  and  of  48  =  1809 ;  hence  the  area  of  the  annulus 
=  1868  —  1809  =  69  square  inches,  giving  a  total  pressure  of 
22400  X  59  =  1321600  lbs.  on  the  ends,  and  the  iutemal 
area  being  1809,  we  have  1321600  -4-  1809  =  730  lbs.  per  square 
inch  bursting  pressure  longitudinally,  or  about  double  the 
circumferential  bursting  pressure,  which  we  found  to  be  350  lbs. 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  other  diameters  and  thicknesses, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  ratio  between  the  two  strains  is  con- 
stant for  all  sizes;  hence  when  a  boiler  is  on  the  point  of 
rupture  circumferentially  with  the  pressure  given  by  the  rules 
in  this  work,  the  longitudinal  strain  is  only  half  the  breaking 
weight  in  that  direction. 

In  an  ordinary  Cornish  boiler  with  one  or  two  internal  flues 
the  longitudinal  bursting  pressure  will  be  still  greater,  the  flues 
adding  greatly  to  the  strength. 

(72.)  It  is  shown  in  (62)  that  with  a  single-riveted  joint  the 
strain  on  the  solid  part  of  the  plate,  when  the  joint  is  bi*eaking 
through  the  rivet-holes,  is  10  tons  only,  or  half  the  normal 
strengih  of  the  iron,  so  that  half  the  strength  is  lost.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  loss,  it  has  been  proposed  to  roll  the  plates  with 
extra  thickiiesH  at  the  edges,  as  in  Fig.  21 :  for  example,  if  the 
thickness  of  the  body  of  the  plate  at  A  is  half  tbat  at  the  edge  B, 
then  when  the  metal  between  rivet-holes  is  breaking,  the  strain 
at  A  would  become  20  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  full 
strength  of  the  iron  would  be  utilised.  Here,  however,  a  diffi- 
culty seems  to  aiise  :  the  extra  thickness  at  the  edges  could  be 
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■ecnred  in  one  direction  only,  it  being  impracticable  to  roll  a 
plate  with  thick  edges  all  round.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
however,  the  longitudinal  strain  is  half  only  of  the  circum- 
ferential (71) ;  hence  only  half  the  thickness  of  plate  would  be 
required  in  that  direction.  Thus,  taking  the  example  of  the 
48-inch  boiler,  with  f  plates  in  (71),  we  found  the  bursting 
pressure  circumferentially  =  350  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Now, 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  body  of  the  plate  to  ^^  inch,  then 
the  area  of  48|  =  1838,  and  of  48  inch  =  1809 ;  hence  the  area 
of  the  annulus  =  1838  —  1809  =  29  square  inches,  giving 
22400  X  29  =  649600  lbs.  total  pressure  or  649600  -^  1809  = 
359  lbs.  per  square  inch  longitudinally,  being  practically  the 
same  as  the  other.  We  thus  obtain  equality  of  strength  in  both 
directions,  and  a  very  considerable  economy  of  material :  it 
would,  however,  be  inexpedient  in  most  cases  to  cany  this  out 
literally  for  practical  reasons;  a  ^^  plate  would  leave  little 
margin  for  rust,  &c.;  moreover,  the  boiler  would  probably 
become  deformed  by  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the  water. 
Perhaps  i  inch  in  the  body  of  the  plate  and  f  inch  at  the 
margin  is  the  limit  safely  permissible  in  such  a  case. 

^  (hMetrstayM'* — The  longitudinal  pressure  in  a  boiler  creates 
a  heavy  strain  on  the  ends,  and  where  those  ends  are  flat,  as 
they  usually  are  in  ordinary  Oomish  boilers,  they  require  to  be 
strengthened  by  gusset  or  other  stays.  This  is  quite  a  practical 
question,  and  may  in  most  cases  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
boiler  maker. 

8TXSL  BOILBBS. 

(73.)  ""Steamrboiler  JoinUfar  Steel  Plates."— To  obtain  general 
rules  for  steel  boilers  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  moderately  high 
pressure,  say  100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  will  serve  for  all 
lower  pressures,  and  sufficiently  well  for  higher  ones,  say  up  to 
150  lbs. 

Taking  l^inch  plate  for  48-inch  boiler,  the  rivets  =  \^  iuch 
diameter  by  col.  3  of  Table  14,  the  space  between  rivet-holes 
for  100-lb.  steam  =  say  1-,^  ^7  Table  13 ;  hence  the  pitch 
=  f^  4- 1^  s  1|  inch :  the  ratio  of  the  metal  between  holes 
toihe  solid  part  of  thepkte  =  1^ -r- 1|>  or  17 -f- 28  =  -607. 
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Table  16.— Of  the  Proportions  of  Double-riveted  Joints  in 
Aknealed  Steel  Plates  for  Steam-boilers  with  about  100-lb. 
Steam. 
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The  apparent  strength  of  the  metal  between  riyet-holes  in  steel 
joints  =  91,840  Ibe.  per  square  inch  by  (41);  hence  we  have 
91840  X  *  607  =  55747  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  solid  part  of 
the  plate,  and  as  we  have  f  square  inch  of  metal  per  inch  run 
(or  I  on  each  side)  we  obtain  55747  x  f  =  41800  lbs.  on  the 
whole  area,  or  41800  -f-  48  =  871  lbs.  per  square  inch  bursting 
pressure.  With  6  for  the  factor  of  safety  (78)  we  have  871  -4-  6 
s=  145  Ibe.  per  square  inch  working  pressure.  Calculating  in 
this  way  we  have  obtained  Table  16 :  the  mean  strain  in  ool.  7 
s  57,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Hence  for  double-riveted  steel 
boilers  with  annealed  plates  we  have  the  general  rules : — 

(74.)  P=  114000  x<-T- A 

(75.)  p  =  19000  Xt-T-d. 

In  which  t  s  the  thickness  of  plate  in  inches;  d  =  inside 
diameter  in  inches;  P  =  the  bursting,  and  p  =  the  safe 
working  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Thus  in  our  case 
P  =  114000  X  i -r  48  =  890  lbs.;  and  p  =  19000  x  f  -r  48 
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s  148  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  general  Table  17  has  been 
ealcnlated  by  these  rules,  and  will  apply  for  all  ordinary  pres- 
sures, not  exceeding  say  100  to  150  lbs.  steam:  for  higher 
pressures  the  case  should  be  specially  calculated. 

(76.)  ^  Steel  BoHenfor  extreme  Prestures.** — As  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  extreme  case,  say  that  we  require  a  steam-boiler 
27  inches  diameter  for  a  working  pressure  of  450  lbs.  per  square 
inch :  we  will  assume  ^inch  plates  and  U  rivets  as  per  col.  2 
of  Table  16.  Then  by  Table  13  the  space  between  riyet-holes 
s=  -{-I ;  hence  the  pitch  =  -^  +  ^  =  1|  inch :  the  ratio  of  the 
metal  between  rivet-holes  to  tiie  solid  part  of  the  plate 
=  ^  ^  1|  or  15  -^  28  =  *  536 ;  and  the  apparent  strength  of 
metid  between  holes  in  a  steel  joint  being  91,840  lbs.  per  square 
inch  (41),  we  have  91840  x  '536  =  49220  lbs.  per  square  inch 
on  the  solid  part  of  the  plate.  We  have  1  square  inch  of  metal 
per  inch  run  of  solid  plate  (or  ^  inch  at  each  side),  hence  we 
obtain  49220  x  1  =  49220  lbs.  on  the  whole  of  the  diameter, 
or  49220  -r-  27  =  1823  lbs.  per  square  inch  bursting  pressure. 
Talcing  4  for  the  value  of  the  factor  of  safety  (78),  we  have 
1823  -r  4  =  456  lbs.  per  square  inch  safe  or  working  pressure, 
or  nearly  450  lbs.,  as  required. 

Now,  if  we  had  attempted  to  solve  this  question  by  Table  16, 
which  is  strictly  adapted  for  100-lb.  steam  only,  col.  7  gives  for 
J-inch  plate  57770  -f-  (27  X  4)  =  535  lbs.  per  square  inch 
working  pressure,  instead  of  456  lbs.  Both  results,  however, 
are  equally  correct  so  far  as  the  strain  on  the  metal  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  then  the  joint  whose  pitch,  &c.,  was  adapted  for 
100-lb.  steam  would  most  likely  leak  sooner  or  later  with 
450  lbs. 

(77.)  " Limitations" — In  applying  these  rules  and  tables  for 
very  low  pressures,  it  will  be  found  that  the  thicknesses  come 
out  much  too  light  to  satisfy  practical  considerations,  although 
undoubtedly  sufficient  to  resist  the  internal  pressure.  For 
example,  with  a  boiler  &}•  feet  or  78  inches  diameter  and  a 
pressure  of  6  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  rule  (64)  gives  a  thickness 
of  6  X  78  -f-  7466  =  *0626,  or  ^^  inch  only,  which  obviously  is 
excessively  too  light ;  in  fetct,  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  the 
boiler  with  that  thickness  it  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  its 
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own  weight  and  that  of  the  water  contained  by  it.  The  roles 
have,  therefore,  certain  limitations:  in  the  first  place,  we 
shonld  not  nsn^Jly  make  nse  of  plates  less  than  ^g  inch  thick 
for  steam-boiler  work,  whatever  the  pressure  or  diameter ;  and, 
secondly,  with  thicknesses  of 

A  i  *  I  AincheB 

the  diameters  shonld  not  in  orlinary  cases  exceed 

4  5  6  7  8  feet, 

the  corresponding  working  p  e   nros  being 

29  81  32  38  84  lbs. 

per  sqnare  inch,  as  per  Table  15,  which  is  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  these  limitations.  Thns  for  our  6^foot  boiler  the 
thickness  wonld  be  between  -^  and  f  inch ;  -^  wonld  suffice 
for  such  a  case,  and  this,  it  should  be  observed,  is  five  times  the 
theoretical  thickness  necessary  for  the  pressure. 

(78.)  "  Factor  of  Safety  far  Boilers:*— It  is  shown  in  (886) 
that  with  ordinary  structures  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  the 
feMstor  of  safety  for  dead  loads  may  be  3,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  that  factor  should  not  suffice  for  new 
boilers  constructed  on  sound  principles.  But  boilers  are  subject 
to  great  deterioration  from  corrosion,  &o.,  and  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  the  factor  used  by  Mr.  Fairbaim  and  most  practical 
men  is  6,  and  this  value  is  admitted  in  Table  15,  &c.,  and  should 
be  followed  for  ordinary  cases  and  moderate  pressures  of  steam. 
But  with  Factor  6  the  thicknesses  for  very  high  pressures  come 
ont  excessive  and  almost  impracticable,  and  engineers  have  been 
oompelled  to  use  a  lower  factor,  and  they  do  so  apparently  with 
safety.  Thus  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Bail  way  Go.  at  their  Grewe  works 
nse  best  Yorkshire  plates  ^  inch  thick  for  4-foot  locomotive 
boilers,  with  single-riveted  joints,  f  rivets.  If  pitch,  therefore 
1  inch  between  rivets.  By  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments  in 
ooL  3  of  Table  5,  Yorkshire  plates  in  sin .le-ri voted  joints 
break  with  42,847  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  metal  between  rivet- 
Me$ ;  hence  we  have  42847  x  if  X  1  -f-l|  =  9946  lbs.  per 
inch  run  of  joint,  or  19,892  lbs.  on  the  two  sides.  With  a 
boiler  48  inches  diameter  we  have  19892  -r  48  «  414  lbs.  per 
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square  inch  bursting  pressure  of  steam,  and  the  ordinary  working 
pressure  being  120  lbs.,  the  factor  is  414  -4-  120  =  3*45  :  occa- 
sionally the  pressure  is  150  lbs.,  or  even  more,  and  the  fek^tor 
becomes  414-^150  ==2-76. 

From  all  this  we  may  admit  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  factor 
should  be  6,  but  for  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  4,  as  in  (68), 
&c^  or  even  3  with  comparatively  new  and  sound  boilers :  but 
this  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
engineer. 

STBENGTH  OF  THIOK  FIPBS. 

(79.)  The  strength  of  a  pipe  in  resisting  internal  pressure  is 
not  simply  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal;  the 
material  stretches  under  a  tensile  strain,  the  result  being  that 
the  metal  inside  is  more  strained  than  that  outside,  and  tl^at  thick 
pipes  are  weaker  in  proportion  to  their  thickness  than  thin 
ones. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  Fig.  22  be  a  10-inch  pipe,  5  inches  thick, 
therefore  20  inches  outside,  imd  let  an  internal  pressure  be 
exerted  until  the  inside  diameter  becomes  10 J^  inches:  now  if 
the  metal  at  A  were  strained  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  B,  it 
would  be  extended  or  stretched  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
outside  diameter  would  become  20^  inches.  But  obviously  the 
cross-sectional  area  must  be  the  same  in  all  cases,  20  inches 
being  =  314*16,  and  10  inches  =  78*54,  the  area  of  the 
annulus  must  be  314*16  —  78*54  =  235*62  square  inches, 
therefore  the  outside  diameter  in  Fig.  23  will  be  found  by 
adding  the  area  of  10|^,  or  80  *  516  to  235  *  62,  and  we  thus  obtain 
80*516  4-235*62  =  316-136,  the  diameter  due  to  which 
=  20^g  inches  instead  of  20^  inches,  and  if  we  admit  that  the 
strains  are  proportional  to  the  extensions,  the  metal  at  A  is 
strained  to  i  only  of  that  at  B :  for  instance,  if  the  strain  at 
B  =  4  tons  per  square  inch,  that  at  A  will  be  1  ton  only,  and 
between  A  and  B  we  have  an  infinite  series  of  strains  progres- 
sively diminishing  from  4  to  1  ton  per  square  inch. 

(80.)  It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  strain  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  sqtiare  of  the  distance  from  the  centre :  in  our 
case  the  strain  at  B  being  4,  that  at  A  will  be  4  X  5'  -r- 10* 
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m  1  ton,  &c.  Let  Fig.  24  be  the  section  of  a  lO-inch  pipe  with 
'various  thicknesses  np  to  10  inches :  we  will  assnme  that  the 
strain  at  C,  where  it  is  a  maximum,  is  7  tons  per  square  inch,  this 
being  nearly  the  breaking  weight  for  ordinary  cast  iron  (4),  the 
extension  due  to  which  by  rule  (605)  is : — 

E  =  (-00015  X  7)  +  (-0000122  X  7«)  =  -0016487. 

This  being  at  5  inches  from  the  centre,  that  at  D,  or  6  inches, 
wiU  be  -0016487  x  5""  -^  6*  =  -001144,  the  strain  due  to  which 
by  the  rule  (606)  becomes : — 

per  square  inch,  as  per  col.  3  of  Table  18 ;  hence  the  mean  strain 
on  the  ring  A  is  (7  +  5-32)  -7-2  =  6*16  tons  as  in  col.  4,  and 
as  we  have  2  square  inches  of  metal  per  inch  run  (namely  1  inch 
at  each  side)  we  obtain  6  - 16  x  2  =  12  -  32  ton  bursting  pressure 
on  the  whole  diameter,  or  12  *  32  -f-  10  =  1  *  232  ton  per  square 
inch  as  in  col.  5.  Calculating  in  this  way  we  obtain  the  strains 
and  pressures  in  cols.  4,  5  of  Table  18 :  thus  for  10-inch  pipes, 
5  inches  thick,  the  mean  strain  throughout  the  section  becomes 

(616  +  4-75 +  3-775 +  8-07 +2-54W 5  =  4-059  tons 

per  square  inch  of  metal  as  in  col.  4.  Then  as  we  have  10  square 
inches  of  metal  per  inch  run  (or  5  inches  at  each  side)  we  have 
4-059  X  10  =  40-59  tons  on  the  whole  diameter, or  40 -59  +  10 
=  4-059  tons  internal  pressure  per  square  inch,  coL  5.  If  the 
whole  cross-sectional  area  had  yielded  the  maximum  strain  of 
7  tons  per  square  inch,  we  should  have  had  7  x  10  =  70  tons 
on  the  whole  diameter,  or  70  +  10  =s  7  tons  pressure  per  square 
inch  instead  of  4  *  059  as  per  col,  5. 

We  should  obtain  nearly  the  same  results  by  the  following 
rules: — 
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In  which  p  =  the  internal  pressure  per  sqnare  inch  in  tons^ 

lbs.,  &c.,  dependent  on  the  valae  of  8. 
8  «  the  Tnaximnm   tensile    strain,  or  that  at  the 
inside  of  the  pipe,  in  tons,  lbs.,  &c.}  per 
sqnare  inch. 
B  =  the  external,  and  r  s  the  internal  r4dius  of  the 
pipe  in  inches. 

Thus  for  example,  with  a  10-inch  pipe  5  inches  thi(  k,  B  =  10, 
and  r  =  5  inches :  taking  8  =  7  tons,  which  is  nearly  the  ulti- 
mate or  breaking  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  cast  iron,  we  get 

7  X  (10»  -  5^)       .  ^  ^  .    1,        1    1  .• 

p  =s  — iA8~r~K8       =  ^'2  tons  per  square  mch:  calcnlatmg 

in  this  way  we  obtain  col.  6  of  Table  18. 

Again :  say  that  with  a  cylinder  12  inches  bore,  5  inches  thick, 

and  an  internal  pressure  of  2  tons  per  square  inch,  we  require 

the  maximum  strain  on  the  metal  or  that  at  the  inside  of  the 

cylinder.       Then    B    being    11,  r  =  6,  rule    (82)    becomes 

Q       2  X  (IP  -f  6«)      „  .  ^  .    1.    ^      ^1 

S  =  — ^  -\ —  „i —   =  3'7  tons  per  square  inch  of  metaL 

(83.)  The  ordinary  proportions  adopted  almost  nniyersally  by 
practical  engineers  for  hydraulic-press  cylinders,  is  to  make  the 
thickness  equal  to  the  internal  radius,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
those  proportions  will  allow  a  working  pressure  of  4  tons  per 
square  inch,  or  say  3  tons  per  circular  inch.  But  Table  18  sliows 
by  cols.  6  or  6,  that  with  ordinary  cast  iron  these  are  really 
hwniing  pressures.  It  is  shown  in  (883)  that  cast  iron  will 
sustain  for  years  a  strain  very  nearly  equal  to  the  breaking 
weight,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  that  fact,  and  in  most  cases 
the  workimg  pressure  should  not  exceed  say  half  the  ultimate 
pressure,  or  in  our  case  2  tons  per  square  inch  with  ordinary 
iron.  Many  presses,  howeyer,  may  be  found  which  ieem  to  bear 
much  heayier  pressures  than  that  as  shown  by  the  safety-yalye, 
but  as  usually  constructed  a  safety-yalye  is  a  yery  unreliable 
indicator  of  pressure,  the  breadth  of  the  conical  seat  being  great, 
and  the  acting  or  effective  area  uncertain.  A  better  form  is  shown 
by  Fig.  202 :  the  valye  Y  is  of  hardened  steel  formed  like  a 
hollow  punch,  the  cutting  edge  imbeds  itself  in  the  hard  gun- 
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metal  seat  and  forms  it  own  bed,  giving  a  precise  area,  and 
thereby  a  certain  pressure.  Thus  for  f  inch  diameter,  the  area 
=  *  11  inch,  requiring  for  say  1  ton  per  square  inch  2240  X  *  11 
=  246  lbs.  strain,  and  with  a  leyerage  of  say  20  tc  1,  we  have 
246  -r  20  =  12  *  3  lbs.  weight  on  the  lever  per  ton  pressure. 
The  knife-edges  at  A  and  B,  also  the  key  E  must  be  of  hardened 
steel,  and  in  order  to  adjust  the  level  of  the  lever  and  com- 
pensate for  wear  (which  is  a  practical  necessity)  the  upper  edge 
of  the  key  should  be  wedge-shaped,  and  at  an  angle  adapted  to 
its  seat  in  the  slotted  recess  prepared  for  it. 

(84.)  The  actual  load  on  the  ram  of  a  hydraulic  press  is  not 
often  known  with  accuracy,  but  in  the  presses  used  for  raising 
the  Oonway  and  Britannia  bridges  we  have  more  precise  in- 
formation. For  the  Conway  tube,  a  ram  18 1  inches  diameter, 
or  254  square  inches  area,  was  used  at  each  end ;  the  gross 
weight  of  the  tube,  &c,  was  about  1800  tons,  or  650  tons  at  each 
end:  hence  we  have  650-^254  =  2*56  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  cylinder  was  20  inches  diameter  internally,  and  8|  inches 
thick :    hence   B  =  18|,   r  =  10,   and    the    rule  (82)    giyes 

H      2-56  X  (18}«  +  m       .  ^  .        X      .,     *«.• 

D  =  — -A — «i 1  —  4.6  tons  tensile  strain  per  square 

18f^  —  10* 

inch  of  metal ;  this  being  the  maximum  strain,  or  that  at  the 

inside  of  the  cylinder  (80). 

(85.)  With  the  Britannia  tube,  the  two  Oonway  presses  were 

used  at  one  end  and  a  large  one  with  20-inch  ram  at  the  other. 

The  gross  weight  of  the  tube,  &c.,  was  about  1640  tons,  or  820 

tons  at  each  end :   then  the  20-inch  ram  being  314  square 

inches  area,  we  have  820-^-814  =  2*61  tons  pressure  per 

square  inch.    The  cylinder  was  22  inches  internal  diameter  and 

10  inches  thick,  hence  B  =  21,  and  r  =  11,  and  rule  (82)  gives 

e      2-61  X  (21^ -HP)       .  ^Q  .  .  X      .,     ^. 

S  =  t^^a^  ,^a =  ^'^o  ^^^  maximum  tensile  strain 

per  square  inch  of  metaL 

It  is  probable  that  this  pressure,  2*61,  and  strain  4*58  tons 
per  square  inch,  were  very  nearly  the  breaking  weights,  indeed 
one  cylinder  failed  by  the  bottom  blowing  off,  which  would  have 
led  to  most  disastrous  results,  but  for  the  wise  precaution  taken 
of  blocking  up  the  tube  inch  by  inch  as  it  was  raised  by  the 
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press.  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  tensile  strength  of 
cast  iron  in  great  masses  10  and  11  inches  thick  is  much  helow 
the  normal  strength,  or  that  for  small  thicknesses,  namely,  7  tons 
per  square  inch. 

(86.)  ^'Tensile  Strength  of  Thick  Cast  Iron."— Experiments  have 
shown  (933)  that  the  specific  transverse  strength  of  cast  iron  is 
not  the  same  for  castings  of  all  sizes,  but  that  large  castings, 
or  rather  castings  with  great  thicknesses,  are  specifically  weaker 
than  small  ones,  so  that  bars  1  inch,  2  inch,  and  3  indi  square 
have  specific  transverse  strengths  in  the  ratio  1*0,  0*7184, 
0*6195,  and  may  be  found  approximately  by  the  rule  (934)  or 
B  =  1  'T-^yt  How  far  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  is 
affected  by  the  thickness  of  the  casting  is  not  known  experi- 
mentally, but  admitting  the  same  law  as  for  transverse  strength 
we  obtain  the  ratios  given  by  col.  7  of  Table  18,  from  which  we 
obtain  col.  8,  also  col.  9  from  col.  5 :  thus  for  5  inches  thick, 
we  get  4*059  X'497  =  2*017  tons  bursting  pressure  per 
square  inch,  &o. 

(87.)  By  repeated  re-melting  the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron 
may  be  greatly  increased  as  shown  in  (5),  where  metal  of  the 
fourth  melting  (pig  iron  being  the  first)  gave  as  much  as  18  *  26 
tons  per  square  inch  in  small  thicknesses ;  applying  to  this  iron 
the  ratio  in  coL  7  we  obtain  the  tensile  strengths  in  col.  10,  and 
finally  from  coL  5  the  bursting  pressures  in  col.  11.  Thus  for 
6  inches  thick  we  have  4*059  x  18*26-7-7  x  -497  =  5*265 
tons,  &c.  But  we  have  seen  (7)  that  there  is  great  unoer^ 
tainty  in  this  method  of  increasing  the  strength  of  cast  iron ; 
the  safest  course  where  heavy  pressures  are  required,  is  to  test 
the  iron  selected  by  direct  experiments  on  its  tensile  strength. 

(88.)  Table  18  seems  to  show  by  cols.  9  and  11,  that  there  is 
no  sensible  advantage  from  great  thicknesses  of  metal,  the 
pressure  remaining  practically  constant  with  all  thicknesses  from 
5  to  10  inches,  &c.  Of  course  this  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
the  tensile  strength  follows  the  ratio  in  coL  7,  but  as  that  is 
derived  from  limited  experiments  on  transverse  strengl)i,  where 
the  thickness  did  not  exceed  3  inches,  the  results  are  not 
absolutely  reliable,  but  are  the  best  we  can  give  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 
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The  great  nnoertaintj  as  to  the  important  data  connected  with 
this  subject,  should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  large  diameters  per- 
mitting low  values  for  the  strain  S  and  pressure  p.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  press,  say  that  the  ram 
shall  be  30  inches  diameter  =  707  square  inches  area,  giving 
820  -r-  707  =  1  •  16  ton  pressure  per  square  inch.  The  cylinder 
might  be  32  inches  internal  diameter,  and  say  5  inches  thick, 
therefore  B  =  21  and  r  =  16 ;  for  strong  iron  of  the  fourth 
melting  5  inches  thick  S  =  9  *  08  tons  by  coL  10  of  Table  18 : 

then  rule  (81)  becomes  p  = qi 21   iai =2*4  tons 

bursting  pressure  per  square  inch,  or  double  the  working 
pressure,  1*16  ton;  thus  leaving  a  fair  margin  for  con- 
tingencies. 

(89.)  Another  advantage  of  these  proportions  would  be  that 
the  weight  of  the  cylinder  is  reduced  nearly  to  half,  despite 
the  increase  in  diameter ;  thus  with  the  original  sizes,  22  inches 
diameter  =  880  area,  and  44  inches  =  1520  area,  hence 
1520  —  380  =  1140  square  inches,  the  area  of  the  annulus. 
With  the  enlarged  cylinder,  32  inches  diameter  =  804  area,  and 
42  =  1885  area,  hence  the  annulus  =  1385  —  804  =  581  square 
inches,  or  about  half. 

(90.)  "  Cylinders  Hooped  with  Wrought  Iron." — ^When  large 
diameters  are  inadmissible  and  heavy  pressures  a  necessity,  the 
best  course  is  to  abandon  dependence  on  the  strength  of  cast 
iron  altogether,  and  to  rely  on  wrought-iron  hoops  shrunk  hoi^ 
on  a  comparatively  thin  cast-iron  shell,  as  in  Fig.  25.  In  that 
case,  the  cast-iron  cylinder  may  be  regarded  as  a  padding 
adding  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  combination,  because  when 
the  hoops  are  shrunk  on  they  exert  a  powerful  compressive  strain 
on  the  cylinder,  which  will  be  partially  or  perhaps  wholly 
relieved  when  the  internal  pressure  comes  on:  if  wholly 
relieved  the  cylinder  will  be  simply  restored  to  its  primitive 
state,  being  unstrained  either  way.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
calculate  the  strength  under  these  conditions ;  if  we  take  it  as 
a  wrought-iron  cylinder  26  inches  diameter,  5  inches  thick,  we 
have  B  =  18,  r  =  18,  and  the  ultimate  strength  of  wrought 
bar-iron  or  S  being  about  25  tons  per  square  inch  by  Table  1, 
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the  nile  (81)  becomes  p  = igs^rrii —  =  "^'^^  ^^  V^ 

fiqnare  inch  bnrsting  pressure.  Bat  we  have  here  taken  the 
pressnre  as  acting  on  26  inches  diameter,  whereas  it  really  acts 
on  22  inches  only:  hence  7*86  x  26 -^  22  =  9-3  tons  per 
square  inch.  As  applied  to  the  Britannia  tnbe,.  where  the  actual 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  tube  was  2*61  tons  as  shown 
by  (85),  we  have  9*8  -4-  2*61  =  3*5  as  the  "factor  of  safety." 

It  is  shown  in  (625)  that  whatever  the  initial  strain  on 
wrought  iron  may  be,  the  permanent  working  load  with  a  fixed 
length  cannot  exceed  8  or  9  tons  per  square  inch :  in  our  case  it 
is  25  X  2-61  -^  9-3  =  7  tons  only. 

(91.)  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  longitudinal  pressure  does 
not  blow  the  bottom  out :  the  area  of  26  =  531,  and  of  22 
=  380,  hence  of  the  annulus  531  —  380  =  151  sqaare  inches, 
giving  with  7  tons  per  square  inch  of  metal,  151  X  7  ==  1057 
tons,  or  1057  -f-  380  =  2  *  78  tons  per  square  inch  bursting 
pressure,  or  about  -^  only  of  9  *  3  tons  the  bursting  pressure 
circumferentially.  This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  the 
construction  shown  by  Fig.  25;  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
supported  all  over  by  the  sole  plate  of  the  press,  B,  is  entirely 
relieved  of  the  bursting  pressure. 

(92.)  "  Wrought-iron  Press-pipe." — ^Wrought-iron  drawn  tubes 
are  commonly  used  for  hydraulic-press  work,  &c.,  where  the 
pressures  are  very  heavy ;  the  ordinary  sizes  are  1  inch  diameter 
outside,  ^inch  bore,  therefore  ^  inch  thick.  A  series  of  experi- 
ments was  made  on  pipes  of  this  kind  with  a  pressure  of  3  tons 
per  circular  inch,  or  8  -^  *  7854  =  3  *  82  tons  per  square  inch  ; 
the  pressure  was  obtained  by  a  steel  plunger  1  inch  diameter, 
loaded  with  3  tons  of  direct  weights ;  there  was  therefore  no  un- 
certainty as  to  the  real  pressure.  The  result  was  that  nearly 
all  the  pipes  tested  in  this  way  bore  the  strain  satisfactorily,  the 
faulty  ones  alone  failing.  The  maximum  strain  on  the  metal 
by  tiie  rule  (82),  with  B  =  j^  inch,  and  r  =  ^  inch,  becomes 

a      8-82x(y  +  i»)      .  ^-  ^  .    1,      w  . 

8  s= rr"ia — *"^  =  "*37  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is 

about  ^  only  of  25  *  7  tons,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  wrought 
iron  by  Table  1,  &o. 
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Other  experiments  were  made  on  lighter  pipes  of  the  same 
kind  1  inch  external  and  f  inch  internal  diameter;  most  of 
these  failed  at  once  nnder  the  pressure  of  3*  82  tons  per  sqnare 
inch.     In  this  case,  B  =  ^  inch,  r  =s  ^  inch,  and  role  (82) 

gives  S  =  !l  ^^  fl  «  ^    =  8'7  tons  per  sqnare  inch  of 

metal,  if  the  pressure  had  been  borne,  which  it  was  not.  We 
may  take  the  ultimate  or  breaking  tensile  strain  of  wrought  iron 
in  drawn  tubes  at  7  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  7  -4-  25  *  7 
=  -27  or  27  per  cent,  only  of  the  strength  of  ordinary  bar 
iron. 

(93.)  **  Wrought^ron  Oas-pipe.*' — Ordinary  drawn  wrought- 
iron  gas  tubing  is  also  extensively  used  for  steam-pipes,  water- 
mains,  &c.,  where  the  pressure  is  considerable  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  strength  becomes  important.  Taking  2-inch  pipe  as  an 
example,  the  thickness  would  be  about  -^  inch :  hence  B  =  1-^, 
r  =  1  inch,  and  taking  8  =  7  tons  or  15,680  lbs.  per  square 

inch  of   metal,  rule    (81)    gives  p  = ,  3  2  _£  la ' 

=  2667  lbs.  per  square  inch  bursting  pressure  for  constant 
steady  load  equivalent  by  (909)  to  2667  Xi  =  1780  lbs.  for 
intermittent  load. 

The  proper  value  of  the  **  factor  of  safety  "  will  depend  on 
circumstances,  and  must  be  fixed  with  judgment ;  for  a  water- 
pipe  where  the  pressure  is  not  only  intermittent  bat  where  the 
sudden  closing  of  a  cock  may  create  heavy  shocks,  whose  effect 
cannot  be  calculated,  but  must  be  provided  for  by  the  use  of  a 
high  factor,  we  may  take  it  at  15,  giving  in  our  case  2667  -4-  15 
=  178  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  178  x  2*3  =  410  feet  of  water, 
safe  working  pressure. 

(94.)  "  Lead  Pipe.'" — ^Mr.  Jardine  made  two  experiments  on 
ordinary  drawn  lead  pipes,  the  pressure  being  obtained  by  a 
force  pump.  One  pipe  1^  inch  internal  diameter,  ^  inch  thick, 
bore  without  apparent  alteration  a  head  of  1000  feet  of  water ; 
with  1200  feet  it  began  to  swell,  and  with  1400  feet,  or 
1400  -7-2*3  =  606  lbs.  pressure  per  square  inch,  it  burst.  We 
may  find  from  this  the  maximum  breaking  strain  on  the  metal 
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by  the  rale  (82),    which  with  B  =  *  95,  r  =  -  75,  becomes 

^      606  X  (-95*+  -75')      _,,„  .    , 

S  = ^Q^j -„j.^ '  =  2611  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  other  experiment,  the  pipe  2  inches  internal  diameter, 
^  inch  thick,  bore  without  alteration  800  feet  of  water,  and 
burst  with  1000  feet,  or  1000  -4-  2*3  =  435  lbs.  pressure  per 
square  inch ;    then   B  being  =  1*2   and    r  =  1,  we    obtain 

^      435x(l-2«  +  l')      o^ioii.  •    1,    ^      *i 

S  = r-;— zr^ -'  =  2412  Ibs.  pcr  square  mch  of  metaL 

The  mean  of  the  two,  or  2510  lbs.,  may  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  the  strength  of  lead  pipes  of  all -sizes.  Table  19  gives  the 
thickness,  weights,  and  safe  pressures  for  standard  sizes  of  lead 
pipes ;  they  are  commonly  rated  by  the  weight  per  15-foot  length 
np  to  1  inch  diameter,  and  per  12- foot  length  for  larger  sizes. 

The  weight  per  foot  being  given,  the  thickness  may  be 
calcalated  by  finding  the  external  diameter  by  the  rule : — 

(95.)  (D2-(fa)  =  W~3-86. 

In  which  D  =  the  external,  and  d  =  the  internal  diameter  in 
inches,  W  =  the  weight  per  foot  run  in  lbs.  Thus,  say  we  take 
j-inch  pipe,  32  lbs.  per  15  feet,  therefore  2*133  lbs.  per  foot: 
then  2*133-7-3*86  =  -5503,  which  is  D»  -  d»;  then  *5503 
-h  J«  or  -5503  -f-  -6625  =  1*1128,  the  square  root  of  which 
or  1*055  =  d\  hence  the  thickness  =  (1*055  -  -75)  -f-  2 
=  -1525  inch,  as  per  col.  2  of  Table  19. 

Having  thus  found  the  thickness,  and  thereby  B,  the  bursting 
pressure  will  be  given  by  the  rule : — 

(96.)  i>w  = ^2-^^ • 

In  which  pw  =  the  bursting  pressure  in  feet  of  water,  and  the 
rest  as  in  (82) :  thus  with  the  |-inch  pipe,  *  1525  inch  thick  as  in 
(95)  r  =  -375,  B  =  -375  +  '1525  =  *  5275,  and  the  rule  gives 

_  5800  X  (-5275^  -  *375')      5800  x  (-2782-  *1406) 
^  ■"  -52752  +  •375'         ^^*  *2782  +  *1406         * 

_6800x  -1376       ,Q_.    . 
^— *4188      -  =  1906  feet 

of  water,  as  in  coL  5  of  Table  19,  &c. 
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Table  10. — Of  the  Stbbnoth  of  Drawn  Lead  Pipes  of  the  ordinary 

Standard  Weights. 


ThickDMB. 

Weight  In  Lfaa. 

Preesare  In  Feet  of  Water. 

DUmetar. 

^> «  mf    W^ A. 

^%--^a^^t^.^ 

Working  Head. 

Per  16  Feet. 

Per  Fool. 

Bunting. 

Ordinary. 

With  Shock. 

i 

•0881 

12 

0-800 

1700 

170 

85 

M 

•10«7 

15 

1-000 

1978 

198 

100 

9f 

•1356 

20 

1-380 

2367 

236 

118 

•« 

•1486 

22 

1467 

2525 

252 

126 

f 

•1060 

18 

1-200 

1649 

165 

82 

M 

•1264 

22 

1^467 

1898 

190 

95 

ft 

•1503 

27 

1^800 

2169 

217 

108 

i 

•1105 

22 

1^467 

14<)6 

147 

73 

tf 

•1236 

25 

1667 

1610 

161 

80 

n 

•1365 

28 

1^867 

1745 

174 

87 

ft 

•1525 

82 

2133 

1906 

191 

96 

ft 

•1695 

86 

2-400 

2068 

207 

104 

n 

•1810 

89 

2-600 

2173 

217 

109 

1 

•1370 

36 

2-400 

1378 

138 

69 

ft 

•1570 

42 

2-800 

1545 

155 

78 

M 

•2010 

56 
Per  12  Feet 

3-733 

1888 

189 

95 

u 

•1610 

42 

3-500 

1307 

131 

66 

n 

•1945 

52 

4-333 

1535 

154 

77 

f* 

•2300 

63 

5-250 

1760 

176 

88 

u 

•1625 

50 

4-167 

1123 

112 

56 

» 

•1800 

'  56 

4-667 

1228 

123 

62 

» 

•2250 

72 

6-000 

1488 

149 

75 

M 

•2580 

84 

7-000 

1672 

167 

84 

If 

•1940 

70 

5-833 

1146 

115 

58 

J» 

•2220 

81 

6-750 

1290 

129 

65 

l» 

•2435 

90 

7-500 

1396 

140 

70 

2 

•2055 

84 

7-000 

1067 

107 

54 

M 

•23:i0 

96 

8000 

1193 

119 

60 

»> 

•2670 

112 

9-333 

1347 

135 

68 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(5) 

(«) 

0) 

To  find  the  safe  working  pressnre  we  have  to  determine  the 

▼alue  of  the  factor  of  safety  (880),  which  requires  care  and  jadg- 

n^ent :  Table  187  shows  that  for  lead  with  a  perfectly  dead 

prcbsure,  the  safe  load  may  be  ^  of  the  bursting,  or  the  factor 

=  3,  btit  this  is  seldom  the  case  in  practice ;  by  the  sudden  closing 
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of  ft  cock,  &c.y  heavy  shocks  are  common,  prpdncing  \he  well- 
known  knocking  sonnd,  moreover  the  pressure  is  freqnentlj 
intermittent  as  in  all  the  lead  service-pipes  of  a  town  supplied  on 
the  ordinary  system.  When  a  hall-cock  is  used,  which  shuts  off 
the  water  gradually,  the  strain  may  be  taken  as  an  intermittent 
dead  load,  for  which  by  col.  2  of  Table  141,  the  ratio  is  ^  of 
the  equivalent  constant  dead  load.  Taking  the  factor  of  safety 
at  3,  we  obtain  ^  -r  3  =  ^  of  the  dead  pressure,  as  the  inter- 
mittent .working  pressure.  But  where  the  pipe  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  subjected  to  heavy  shocks  from  the  sudden  closing 
of  a  cock,  the  strain  becomes  an  intermittent  dynamic  one,  for 
which  coL  3  gives  the  ratio  »  ^,  or  with  factor  3,  ^  -t-  3  «  yV 
of  the  ultimate  dead  load.  Taking  these  values  (^  and  ^y  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  at  ^  and  ^  respectively  and 
applying  them  to  coL  5  of  Table  19,  we  obtain  cols.  6  and  7, 

* 

OBDIVABT  WATEB  AKD  GAS  PIPES:  OAST  IBON. 

(97.)  With  very  low  pressures,  such  as  for  gas  and  low-service 
water-pipes,  the  rules  we  have  given  will  not  apply  without 
correction.  The  first  question  is  to  determine  the  minimum 
thickness  with  which  it  is  practicable  to  cast  them ;  hiare  we 
have  nothing  but  experience  to  guide  us,  and  from  that  we  obtain 
the  empirical  rule : — 

(98-)  «=:^4.-15. 

In  which  d  =  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  and  t  =3  the 
thickness  when  the  pressure  is  practically  nothing ;  thus  for  a 

9-inch  pipe  i  a  — -.  +  -15  =  '45  inch ;  eol.  8  of  Table  20  has 

been  calculated  by  this  rule,  and  will  apply  for  gas  and. low 
pressures  in  water  say  up  to  50  feet  head. 

For  higher  pressures  such  as  occur  in  ordinary  water-mains 
the  rules  become : — 

(100.)  •       H,  =|«  -  (^+  •  15)}  X  25000 ^d. 
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In  which  d  s=  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  t  =  the  thioknoM 
in  inches,  and  H^  =  safe  working  head  of  water,  in  feet. 
Thus,  the  thickness  for  an  8-inch  pipe  for  250  feet  of  water 

beooma,  by  the  rule  (99)  *  =  (^+  'U)  +  (^,^)- 

'518  inch.     Again,  to  find  the  safe    head  of  water  for  a 
9-inoh  pipe    *63  inch  thick,   the  role   (100)  gives  H^  a 

1 .63  -  (^+  -is)}  X  25000  -T-  9  =  500  feet  head. 

(101.)  Tahle  20,  taken  from  the  author's  'Practical 
Hydraidics,'  has  heen  calcnkted  by  the  rule  (99),  and  gives 
the  Uiickness  and  approximate  weights  of  cast-iron  socket-pipes 
for  pressures  ranging  from  gas-pipes  up  to  1000  feet  of  water. 
The  nsual  practice  of  engineers  is  to  specify  the  weights  ol 
pipes,  rather  than  the  thickness,  leaving  the  founder  to  determine 
that  for  himself,  which  long  practice  enables  him  to  do  with 
considerable  precision ;  of  course  absolute  accuracy  cannot  be 
attained  and  should  not  be  expected :  a  margin  for  unavoid^ible 
variations  should  be  allowed,  say  1  lb.  to  the  inch  either  way, 
so  that,  for  instance,  a  7-inch  pipe  for  250  feet  head,  specified  to 
weigh  8  cwt.  0  qr.  9  lbs.  as  per  Table  20,  should  not  be  rejected 
if  its  real  weight  is  between  8  cwt.  0  qr.  2  lbs.  and 
3  cwt  0  qr.  16  lbs.,  &c.,  14  lbs.  being  thus  allowed  for  vari- 
ation in  a  7-inch  pipe.  Founders  consider  this  to  be  a  fiedr 
allowance. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

BTBSNOTH  OF  CHAIN,   B0PE8,  ITO. 

(102.)  The  strength  of  chain  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  straight 
bar  of  the  same  material ;  experiments  at  Woolwich  have  shown 
that  a  straight  bar  being  1*0,  that  of  a  chain  =  1*822  instead 
of  2*0.  Table  21  gives  the  result  of  direct  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  chain,  which  shows  that  wrought  iron  is  the  best 
BHbteriaL     Steel  seems  entirely  to  Ipse  its  superior  tensile 

'  F  2 
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strength  when  made  into  chain,  which  is  due  no  donbt  to  the 
welding  process.  Table  1  shows  that  bar  steel  is  superior  to 
bar  iron  to  the  extent  of  47*84-^25-7  =  1*86,  or 86  percent; 
bnt  when  welded,  iron  is  superior  to  steel,  21*1-7-20*4  s= 
1*084,  or  8*4  per  cent. 

When  made  into  stud-linked  chain  the  mean  strength  of  steel 
by  Nos.  88  to  48  of  Table  21  is  =  18  *  18  tons  per  square  inch, 
iron  being  =  17*44  tons;  practically,  therefore,  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  two  materials. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chain  in  common  use,  the  short-linked 
or  crane-chain  used  for  most  purposes  on  land ;  and  the  stay 
or  stud-linked  cable-chain  for  naval  purposes. 

(108.)  *'  Skart^Unked  Oane-cAatn."— Table  21  shows  that  the 
mean  strength  of  crane-chain  from  ^  inch  to  1^  inch  diameter 
is  19  tons  per  square  inch,  and  it  appears  to  be  about  the  same 
for  all  the  sizes  between  those  extremes.  A  chain  made  of 
1-inch  iron  would  therefore  break  with  19  X  *7854  x  2  = 
29  *84,  or  say  80  tons,  and  for  short-linked  crane-chain  we  have 
the  rules  1 — 

(104.)  Mean  breaking  weight  in  pounds,  w  =  d^  x  1050. 

„  „  tons      W  =  <P  X  -47. 

(105.)  Govemment  proof-strain  in  pounds,  p  =  d?  x  420. 

„  „  tons,      P  =  (P  X  •  1876. 

In  which  d  =  the  diameter  of  the  iron  in  8ths  of  an  inch,  &c. : 
thus  for  1-inch  chain  we  haye  W  =  64  x  *47  =  80  tons,  and 
P  s=  64  X  '1875  =  12  tons,  <fec.;  cols.  2  and  8  in  Table  22 
haye  been  calculated  by  these  rules.  It  will  be  obseryed  that 
the  ratio  of  the  proof  strain  to  the  breaking  weight  is  1  to 
1050  -7-420  =  2-5.  With  lifts,  cranes,  <fec.,  where  life  is 
jeopardised,  the  safe  working  load  should  Dot  exceed  ^th  of  the 
breaking  weight,  but  for  many  less  critical  cases  it  may  be  50 
per  cent,  more  than  that,  or  -^ths  of  the  breaking  weight :  we 
thus  obtain  cols.  4  and  5  in  Table  22.  The  weights  per  fathom 
(or  6  feet)  in  coL  6,  from  ^  inch  to  1  inch,  were  found  by 
weighing  given  lengths;  the  rest  were  calculated  from  the 
l->inch  chain. 

(106.)  ''Stud-linked  or  Oa52eH;Aatn."— Table  21  shows  that 
the  strength  of  stud-chain  is  not  so  great  as  is  commonly 
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Tablb  d3. — Of  the  Strbnoth  and  Weight  of  Sbobt-unkbu 

Cbane-chaik. 


DbuneCer 

Breaking 

Adminltj 

Hazlmiim 

Working 

Slntln  for 

Welglitper 

W«ight. 

Ptouf-stnin. 

Sftfe  Strain. 

Graoc%  fto. 

tachM. 

tons. 

tODIb 

tona. 

tons. 

llw. 

1-87 

•75 

•56 

•37 

4*6 

A 

2-93 

1-17 

•88 

•58 

6-0 

•  ^ 

4^22 

1-69 

1-26 

-84 

105 

A 

5-74 

2-30 

1-72 

1-15 

120 

7  50 

300 

2-25 

150 

18^0 

A 

9^49 

3-80 

2-84 

190 

21-0 

A  w 

11-72 

4-69 

3-51 

2-34 

27-9 

u 

1418 

5-67 

4-25 

2^83 

81-8 

^       ^ 

16-87 

6-75 

506 

8-37 

86 

« 

19-80 

7-92 

5-94 

3-96 

42 

22-97 

919 

6-89 

4-59 

60 

u 

26-37 

1055 

7-91 

6-27 

67 

&  V 

30-00 

12-00 

9-00 

6-00 

65 

iiV 

33-87 

13-54 

10-16 

6-77 

78 

37  97 

15-18 

11-39 

7-59 

82 

lA 

42-30 

16-92 

12-69 

8-46 

91 

U 

46-87 

18-75 

14-06 

9-37 

101 

lA 

61-68 

20  67 

15-50 

10-33 

110 

11 

56-72 

22-68 

17-01 

11-84 

120 

lA 

62-00 

24-80 

18-tiO 

12-40 

130 

1* 

67-50 

2700 

20-25 

13-50 

140 

Batio8  = 

5-0 

2  0 

1-5 

1-0 

«• 

(0 

(a) 

(3) 

W 

W 

(•) 

■npposed:  the  mean  of  the  twenty-four  experimenta,  Nob.  14 
to  87  on  iron  chains  from  f  inch  to  2^  inches  diameter  is 
17*  43  tons  per  square  inch,  or  1^  ton  lesi  than  that  of  ordinary 
erane-chain«  This  is  contrary  to  the  current  notion  on  the 
0nbject|  but  is  the  clear  result  of  experiment :  cable-chain  has, 
howeveri  some  important  advantages,  principally  in  its  non- 
liability to  kink  or  become  entangled,  which  for  nayal  purposes 
is  all-important :  moreoYer  it  is  lighter,  as  shown  by  coL  6  of 
Table  23. 

Admitting  17*  43  tons  per  square  inch  as  the  mean  strength  of 
cable-chain,  we  hare  17*43  x  '7854  x  2  =  27*37  tons    the 
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Tablb  28- — Of  the  Stbkkoth  and  Wsioht  of  Stud-linked  Cable* 

CHAIN. 


nUmAtur 

Breaking 

Admlnaty 

Mazltnnm 

Weight 

, 

AMmkmM^B^FSKm 

Weight. 

Prouf-etraln. 

Sale  Strain. 

per  Fathom. 

' 

Inches. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

Ibii. 

i 

6 

75 

4-50 

2-25 

15 

A 

8 

54 

5-75      , 

2-84 

19 

t 

10 

55 

703 

3-51 

24 

H 

12 

76 

8-52 

4-25 

28 

» 

15 

18 

10- 10 

506 

32 

H 

17 

-82 

11-9 

5-94 

37 

i 

20 

•67 

13-9 

6-89 

44 

» 

23 

73 

15-8 

7-91 

49 

1 

27 

00 

18-0 

9-00 

58 

H 

30- 

48 

22-9 

11-45 

72 

1* 

42 

19 

28- 1 

14-05 

90 

i| 

51 

05 

341 

17-05 

110 

1 

li 

60 

75 

40-6 

20-30 

125 

' 

It 

71 

30 

47-6 

23-8 

145 

H 

32 

'68 

55-4 

• 

27-7 

170 

1} 

94 

92 

63-3 

81-6 

195 

2 

108 

00 

720 

36-0 

230 

. 

H 

121 

92 

81-3 

40-6 

256 

^ 

136 

68 

91-2 

45-6 

285 

2i 

141 

75 

101-7 

50-8 

320 

2* 

168-75 

112-5 

56-2 

360 

BatioB= 

8 

2 

1 

•• 

(I) 

(t) 

(3) 

(*) 

(ft) 

breaking  weight  of  l-inch  chain:  taking  27  tons  for  round 
numbers,  we  have  for  stud-linked  chain,  the  rules : — 

(107.)  Mean  breaking  weight  in  pounds,   to  =  cT  X  945. 

„  „  tons,      W  =  d«  X  •  42S. 

(108.)  Admindtj  proof-strain  in  pounds,   p  =  d^  x  6301 

„  „  tons,        P  =  d«x  •28i 

In  which  d  =  the  diameter  of  the  iron  in  8ths  of  an  inch: 
thus  for  1-inch  cable  W  =  64  x  *423  =  27  tons,  and  P  =  /64  x 
'  282  =  18  tons,  &o. :  cols.  2  and  8  in  Table  28  have/  been 
calculated  by  these  rules. 

The  ratio  of  the  proof  strain  to  the  breaking  weight  lis  1  to 
945-4-680  =  1*6,  which  is  a  very  severe  test,  but  it  ieJ  main* 
that  the  object  of  testing,  namely,  to  discover  faulty 
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links,  wonld  not  be  answered  wiihont  a  heavy  strain,  and  that 
experiments  at  Portsmouth  Dockyard  have  shown  that  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  not  seriously  or  even  sensibly  impaired 
by  repeated  strains  almost  equal  to  the  breaking  weight.  In 
ordinary  cases,  however,  it  is  not  desirable  to  load  chain-cables 
to  more  than  half  the  Admiralty  proofHstrain,  or  -^rd  the 
breaking  weight,  and  from  this  we  obtain  coL  4  in  Tablo  23. 

(109.)  ''Annealing  OAam.*'— It  is  shown  in  (14)  that  the 
effect  of  annealing  wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates,  or 
chains  is  a  loss  of  tensile  strength.  The  effect  on  chain  is  very 
dearly  shown  by  Nos.  19,  20,  in  Table  21,  where  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  direct  experiment:  ten  specimens  of  ^^inch 
annealed  chain  gave  a  mean  strength  of  16  *  34  tons  per  square 
inch;  and  ten  similar  ones  not  annealed,  gave  17*54  tons, 
showing  16  *  34  -r- 17 '  54  =  *  93,  or  7  per  cent  loss.  Comparing 
the  maximum  strengths  in  col.  4,  or  the  minimum  ones  in  col.  5, 
we  obtain  similar  results:  thus  with  the  former  we  have  20*25 
-7-  21*75  =  -93,  or  7  per  cent. ;  and  with  the  latter  19  -f-  20*5 
as  •  93,  or  7  per  cent.  alsoT 

But  if  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  the  iron  is  cold-hammered, 
which  not  unirequently  occurs  in  practice,  a  loss  in  strength  of 
about  30  per  cent  may  accrue  as  shown  in  (14),  and  in  order  to 
avoid  that  great  loss,  it  is  expedient  to  submit  to  the  7  per  cent. 
loss  due  to  annealing. 

It  has  been  found  by  experienoe  that  by  long-continued  use, 
chains  become  brittle  and  break  with  a  comparatively  small 
impulsive  strain,  such  as  very  often  occurs  with  cranes,  &c,  by 
the  load  slipping  or  otherwise :  thus  a  |-inch  chain  has  been 
known  to  break  in  one  case  with  S\  tons,  and  in  another  with 
5*9  tons,  although  the  breaking  load  by  col.  2  of  Table  22 
should  not  have  been  less  than  11*72  tons.  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  both  cases  the  strain  exceeded  the 
safe  working  load  given  in  col.  5,  namely,  2  *  34  tons. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  chains  should  be  periodically 
re-annealed  and  re-tested :  the  failure  of  chains  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  serious  accidents  in  our  factories,  which  might  be 
avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  more  frequent  annealing  and 
testing. 
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(110.)  "Strength  of  Bopes" — The  experiments  of  Captain 
Huddart  have  shown  that  hand-laid  ropes  sach  as  are  commonly 
made  in  small  rope-works  are  not  so  strong  as  those  made  with 
register  and  press-block.  He  also  found  in  the  latter  greater 
uniformity  of  strength  among  the  varioas  sizes :  in  the  hand- 
laid  ropes  the  smaller  sizes  were  proportionately  stronger  than 
the  larger,  ranging  from  560  lbs.  per  circular  inch  in  3-inch 
girth,  to  421  lbs.  in  the  8-inch.  Those  made  with  the  register 
were  nearly  uniform  in  strength,  being  =  820  lbs.  per  circular 
inch  in  both  the  8-inch  and  S-inch  ropes. 

From  the  deterioration  by  age  and  moisture  to  which  ropes 
are  subjected  the  safe  working  load  should  not  exceed  j^  of  the 
breaking  weight  for  such  cases  as  cranes  and  pulley-blocks. 
But  where  life  and  limb  depend  absolutely  on  the  strength  of 
ropes,  as  in  hoists  or  lifts,  &c.,  and  where  moreover  there  is 
considerable  wear-and-tear  by  constant  passing  over  pulleys,  &o., 
the  working  load  should  not  exceed  ^th  of  the  breaking  weight 

The  proof  strain  is  commonly  taken  at  half  the  breaking 
weight,  but  this  seems  to  be  too  high  in  most  cases :  we  have 
taken  it  at  ^  in  Table  24,  which  gives  the  breaking  weights  by 
Captain  Huddart's  experiments,  also  the  proof  strain  and 
working  load  in  accordance  with  varying  circumstances. 

It  is  frequently  expedient  to  use  two  ropes  of  equivalent 
strength  rather  than  one  large  one,  and  this  is  commonly  done 
in  the  teagles  or  hoists  used  in  the  factories  of  the  north  of 
England.  Thus,  where  the  weight  of  cage  and  load  =  80  cwt., 
we  might  use  by  col.  6,  one  G^inch,  or  preferably  two  4^iuch 
ones,  &c. 

(111.)  "Flat  Bopes" — The  continual  bending  of  ropes  over 
pulleys  is  found  to  be  very  destructive,  especially  with  small 
pulleys,  and  of  course  ropes  of  large  size  suffer  the  most.  For 
this  reason  flat  ropes  are  better  adapted  for  such  cases ;  their 
strength  may  be  found  from  that  of  the  round  ones  of  which 
they  are  composed:  thus  a  flat  rope  1}  X  6  inches,  composed  of 
four  round  ropes  each  1  j-  inch  diameter  or  4^  inches  girth,  will 
by  col.  6  of  Table  24  give  a  working  load  =  15*8  x  4  a 
61  cwt.,  dc. 

(112.)  "Rigidity  of  Bopet" — When  a  rope  passes  over  a 
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Table  24.— Of  the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Hempen  Hopes. 


Girth  in 
IncbMb 


n 

2 

2i 
3 

4 

4* 
5 

5* 
6 

«J 

7 

7* 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 


U 
2 

2» 
8 

H 

4 

4* 
5 

6 

e» 

7 

2* 


Ratios 
0) 


Wrt{(ht  per 
Fttthum. 


llw. 
0-50 


0- 
1 
I 
2 


88 
38 
98 
70 


3-52 
4-46 
5-50 
6-66 
800 


9- 
10' 
12 
14" 
17 

22 

26' 

81' 


3 

8 
4 
1 
8 

0 
6 

7 


0- 
0- 
1- 
1' 
2- 

3 

4' 
6' 
6 
8' 

9' 
10 
12 
14 


50 
88 
38 
98 
70 

52 

46 
50 
BO 
00 

8 
8 
4 
1 


Ropes  made  wiUi  Register. 


BreaMng 
Weights. 


(a) 


cwts. 

16-5 

29*3 

45-7 

66 

90 

117 
148 
183 
221 
263 

309 
358 
412 
468 
593 

782 

886 

1054 


11- 
20- 
31- 
45- 
60- 

78 

92 

118 

138 

162 

183 
205 
223 
240 


3 
0 
3 
1 
6 


6 

(8) 


Proof  Strala 


Safe  loads:  Cwta. 


ewts. 
5-5 
9-8 
15-2 
22 
30 

39 
49 
61 
70 

88 

103 
119 
137 
156 
198 

244 
295 
351 


Ordinary. 

Hoists.  *c. 

4-1 

2*4 

7-3 

4-9 

11-4 

7-6 

16-5 

110 

22-6 

15  0 

29-2 

19-5 

37  0 

24-7 

45-7 

80-5 

55*2 

370 

66 

440 

77 

51-5 

89 

59-7 

103 

69 

117 

78 

148 

99 

183 

122 

221 

144 

264 

176 

Hand-laid  Ropes. 


3- 

6- 

10- 

15- 

20- 

26* 

30- 

39- 

46 

54 

61 
68 
74 
80 


8 
7 
4 
0 
2 

0 
7 
3 


2 

5 

7" 


8 
0 
8 


11-3 
15-1 

19-5 
23  0 
29-5 
34-5 
40-5 

45-7 
51-2 
660 
600 


2 

(4) 


1-5 


19 
3-8 
5-2 
7-5 
101 

130 
15-8 
19-7 
230 
270 

80-5 
341 
37-2 
400 


1 
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pnlley,  the  strain  upon  it  is  not  only  that  dae  to  the  weight 
lifted,  but  also  that  due  to  the  Bti&ess  or  rigidity  of  the  rope 
itself,  and  still  farther  to  the  friction  of  the  pin.  Ooolomb, 
Navier,  and  others  have  investigated  this  subject,  and  the 
following  rule  is  based  on  their  results : — 

h'0257+('0212  xx)]xx)+( '0U273xxxw\ 
(118.)  «  =  J —L-S [ 

In  which  »  =  d*  X  48  for  white  hempen  rope ;  d  =  diameter 
of  rope  in  inches ;  D  =  diameter  of  pulley  in  inches  measured 
at  the  centres  of  the  ropes ;  W  »  the  statical  weight  on  the 
rope  in  lbs.  without  motion ;  and  10  =  the  extra  weight  to  over- 
come the  stiffness  of  the  rope  and  produce  motion. 

(114.)  Thus,  let  A  in  Fig.  26  be  a  pulley  14|  inches  diameter, 
with  a  rope  1  inch  diameter  having  equal  weights  W,  W  of 
1100  lbs.  suspended  on  each  side,  the  diameter  at  the  centres  of 
the  ropes  will  then  be  15|  inches.  Now,  with  no  rigidity  in 
the  rope  or  friction  of  axle,  the  addition  of  the  smallest  weight 
to  one  side  would  cause  motion,  but  the  rigidity  of  the  rope 
will  require  a  considerable  extra  weight  to  overcome  it :  in  our 
case: — 

([•0257  +  (0212  X  48)]  x  48^  +  (-014273  X  48  X  llOo) 
tp  a^ j-^ ^ ^  =  511b8. 

Table  25  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule  (113),  col.  A  by 
rule  A  =  -014273  x  a?:  and  col.  B  by  rule  B  =  [0257  + 
(0212  X  x)]  X  X.  To  use  this  Table ;  multiply  the  number  in 
col.  A  opposite  the  given  size  of  rope  by  the  statical  strain  or 
weight  W ;  add  the  number  in  col.  B  and  divide  the  sum  by  the 
diameter  of  the  pulley  in  inches,  measured  at  centres  of  ropes ; 
the  quotient  is  the  extra  weight  w  required  to  overcome  the 
rigidity  and  produce  motion.  Thus  for  a  rope  3  inches  girth, 
or  1  inch  diameter,  on  a  7-inch  pulley,  or  8  inches  centres,  and 
a  weight  of  1000  lbs.,  we  have  from  coL  A,  •  6247  X  1000  = 
624*7,  and  from  col.  B,  41*74,  from  which  we  obtain  to  = 
(624  *  7  +  41 '  74)  -7-  8  =  83  lbs. :  motion  would  therefore  ensue 
with  1000  lbs.  at  one  side,  and  1083  at  the  other,  if  there  was 
no  friction  from  the  pin. 
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Table  25. — Of  Ck)N8TAirr9  for  Loss  of  Poweb  by  Rioiditt  of 

Hemp  Hopes. 


SbeofBope. 

A 

1 
B 

Sixeof  Rnpe. 

A 

• 

Olith. 

Diameter. 

Girth. 

Diameter. 

B 

1* 

•477 

•1556 

2^80 

6 

1-91 

2-501 

655 

2 

•636 

•2767 

8-50 

6J 

2-07 

2-850 

851. 

2» 

•796 

•4343 

20-41 

7 

2-23 

3-404 

1212 

3 

•955 

•6247 

41-74 

n 

2-39 

3  912 

160Q 

d» 

1^114 

•8495 

76-66 

8 

2-55 

4-453 

2072 

4 

1-27 

1-103 

128-6 

9 

2-86 

5-604 

8278 

4* 

1-43 

1-255 

205-9 

10 

8-18 

6-927 

5005 

5 

1"59 

1-733 

815-6 

11 

3-50 

8-392 

7330 

«1 

1-75 

2^097 

461-3 

12 

3-82 

10  000 

10415 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(0 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(115.)  The  advantage  of  large  diameters  for  the  pulleys  will 
now  be  apparent,  the  loss  of  effect  being  inversely  proportional 
to  the  diameter :  thus  the  extra  weight  due  to  rigidity  for  4,  8, 
and  16-inch  pulleys  to  raise  1000  lbs.  with  a  3-inch  rope  would  be 
166,  83,  and  41  ■  6  lbs.,  the  strain  becoming  1000  +  166  =  1166 ; 
1000  -I-  88  =  1083,  and  1000  +  41  •  6  =  1041  •  5  lbs.  respectively, 
irrespective  of  friction. 

(116.)  "loM  hy  fWdion."— The  effect  of  friction  may  be 
illustrated  by  Fig.  26 :  the  strain  on  the  pin  is  in  that  case 
1100  4- 1151  =  2251  lbs. ;  taking  friction  at  ^th  of  the  weight, 
we  have  2251  -f-  6  s  375  lbs.  friction  at  the  surface  of  the  pin. 
Taking  2  inches  for  the  diameter  of  the  pin  and  15|  for  the 
effective  diameter  of  the  pulley,  we  have  375  X  2  -r  15*75  = 
48  lbs.  at  the  rope.  Thus  to  raise  1100  lbs.  we  require  a  strain 
of  1100  +  51  +  48  =  1199  lbs.:  hence  1100 -7- 1199  =  ^918, 
or  say  92  per  cent,  of  the  power  is  utilised,  8  per  cent  being 
lost  by  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  rope. 

(117.)  "  Strains  in  Common  Sheave-hhcks^* — The  strains  on  a 
lope  in  common  sheave-blocks  are  very  complicated,  the  effect 
of  rigidity  and  friction  accamuUUing  throughout  with  every 
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additional  pnlley.  Say  that  we  take  the  case  of  a  pair  of  4  and 
8-sheaye  blocks,  Fig.  27,  with  a  rope  3  inches  in  girth  and 
7-inch  pulleys,  or  8-inch  centres,  having  pins  1^  inch  diameter. 
Assuming  800  lbs.  on  the  rope  h,  the  extra  strain  for 
rigidity  on    the    pulley  r  by  Table  25  and  (113)  will  be 

^ ^ =  68  lbs.,   and  the  tension  on  the 

o 

rope  g  would  be  868  lbs.  if  there  were  not  a  further  loss  by 

friction  of  the  pin.     The  weight  on  the  pin  of  the  pulley  r  = 

800  +  868  =  1668  lbs.,  the  friction,  1668  4-  6  =  278  lbs.  at 

the  surface  of  the  pin,  which  is  reduced  to  278  X  1^  -r-  8  = 

43  lbs.  at  the  rope :  the  tension  on  g  thus  becomes  868  -f-  43  = 

911  lbs. 

Similarly,  the  extra  strain  from  rigidity  on  the  puUey  p,  is 

(-6247x911)  + 41-74      _  „         T .  ,    .  ,u      *_• 

' Q-^ =  76  lbs.,  which  increases  the  strain 

on  the  rope  /to  911  +  76  =  987 lbs.:  the  weight  on  the  pin 
becomes  911  +  987  =  1898  lbs. :  friction  (1898  X  IJ)  -r 
(6x8)  =  48  lbs.  at  the  rope,  thus  increasing  the  tension  on  / 
to  987  +  48  =  1035  lbs.,  &c.,  &c.  The  strains  on  all  the  ropes 
in  Fig.  27  have  been  thus  calculated,  and  from  that  figure  wo 
may  now  obtain  data  for  any  number  of  pulleys  from  1  to  7. 

(118.)  Thus  with  a  single  pulley  r,  we  have  800  -r  911  = 
*878,  or  say  88  per  cent,  of  the  power  utilised,  hence  12  per 
cent,  is  lost :  we  should  obtain  the  same  result  from  the  pulley  h^ 
namely,  1727  -r-  1960  =  -881. 

With  1  and  2  sheaves,  o,  p,  r,  the  weight  lifted  at  W  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  strains  on  the  ropes  /,  g,  A,  or  1035  + 
911  +  800  =  2746  lbs.  But  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
combination  being  3  to  1,  the  tension  at  e  should  have  raised 
1177  X  3  =  3531  lbs.  at  W;  hence  we  have  2746 -r  3531  = 
*78,  or  78  per  cent  utilised,  and  22  per  cent.  lost. 

With  2  and  3  sheaves,  m,  n,  o,  p,  r,  the  weight  lifted  is  the 
sum  of  the  strains  on  the  ropes  (2,  e,  /,  g,  h,  or  5260  lbs.,  but 
the  weight  due  to  the  strain  of  1518  at  e  is  1518  X  5  = 
7590  lbs.,  hence  5260  -r  7590  ^  -69,  or  69  per  cent  is  utilised, 
and  31  per  cent  lost 
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With  8  and  4  sheaves,  the  weight  lifted  is  the  sum  of  the 
strains  on  the  seven  ropes,  5,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  or  8507  lbs. ;  bnt 
the  weight  due  to  1960  lbs.  at  a,  is  1960  X  7  =  13720  lbs. : 
hence  8507  -r- 13720  =  -  62,  or  62  per  oent.  is  utilised,  and 
88  per  cent  wasted. 

(119.)  These  ratios  maybe  applied  generally  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  to  average  pulley-blocks  with  ropes  of  other 
sizes,  and  we  have  thus  obtained  Table  26 :  thus  taking  the 
working  strain  on  common  hand-laid  ropes  from  col.  5  of 
Table  24,  we  obtain  col.  4,  and  from  that,  and  the  theoretical 
power,  combined  with  the  duty,  we  obtain  cols.  5  to  8  in 
Table  26.  Thus  for  a  rope  2  inches  girth  without  any  pulley 
the  direct  safe  load  by  col.  4  =  5  cwt. :  with  1  pulley,  5  X 
-88  =  4*4  cwt.;  with  2  and  1  sheaves,  5  x  3  x  '78  = 
11-7  cwt.;  with  8  and  2- sheaves,  5  x  5  X  "69  =  17-2  cwt.; 
and  with  4  and  3  sheaves,  5  X  7  x  '  62  =  21  *  7  cwt.,  &c. 

Tabls  26. — Of  the  Safe  Load  for  Pollet-blooks,  allowing  for 
KiGioiTT  of  the  Rope,  and  Fbiotion  of  Pin. 


SIxeof  Bope. 


Oirth. 


2 

2} 

8 

S* 

4 

4* 
5 

6 

(i) 


Diameter. 


•48 

•64 

•80 

•96 

1-11 

1-27 

1-43 

1-59 

1-75 

1-91 

W 


Diameter 
ofPoUey. 


No  Pulley, 
D«ty  100 
Percent. 


1  Pulley. 
Theoretical 
Power  1  to 
1;  Duty8S 

Percent. 


2andl 

Sbeaves. 

Theoretical 

Power  3  to 

1 ;  Duty  78 

Percent 


3  and  2 

SheaTes. 

Theoretical 

Power  6  to 

1 ;  Duty  69 

Per  Oent. 


4and3 

Sheaves. 
Theoretical 
Power  7  ta 
1;  Dutyes 

Percent 


Working  Loads,  in  Cwts. 


inches. 
3-5 

4-7 

6-8 

7^0 

8^2 

9-3 

10  5 

11-7 

12-8 

14-0 

(3) 


2-8 

2-6 

6-5 

9-7 

50 

4-4 

11-7 

17-2 

7-8 

7 

18 

27 

11-3 

10 

26 

39 

151 

13 

35 

52 

19-5 

17 

47 

67 

230 

20 

54 

79 

29-5 

26 

69 

101 

34-5 

30 

81 

119 

40-5 

36 

95 

140 

(0 

(6) 

(«) 

0) 

12^1 

21-7 

34 

49 

66 

85 
100 
128 
150 
176 

(8) 
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(120.)  When  pulley-blocks  can  be  so  arranged  tbat  the  poioer 
shall  act  upwards  instead  of  downwards,  the  last  pulley  can  be 
dispensed  with  and  economy  of  power  effected.  For  example, 
if  in  Fig.  27  the  rope  h  is  continued  to  Q,  the  pulley  k  is  useless, 
all  the  strains  on  the  different  ropes  remain  as  before,  therefore 
the  weight  lifted  is  the  same,  but  instead  of  1960  lbs.  as  at  a, 
we  now  require  1727  lbs.  only,  the  weight  due  to  which  is 
1727  X  7  =  12089  lbs. ;  hence  8507  -7- 12089  =  -70,  or  70  per 
cent,  is  utilised,  and  80  per  cent,  lost,  whereas  in  (118)  we  had 
62  per  cent,  utilised  :  8  per  cent,  being  thus  saved. 

(121.)  "  Strength  of  Wire  Bope" — Wire  ropes  are  very  exten- 
sively used  for  winding  purposes  in  collieries,  &c.,  where  the 
principal  objection  to  them,  namely,  their  great  rigidity,  is 
easily  overcome  by  the  use  of  very  lurge  pulleys.  The  breaking 
weight  and  safe  working  load  of  round  and  flat  iron-wire  ropes 
shown  by  Table  27  are  given  by  Messrs.  Newall  and  Co. :  it 
will  be  observed  that  they  ^  the  working  load  of  round  ropes 
for  inclined  planes  and  other  ordinary  work  at  |th  of  the 
breaking  weight,  and  for  flat  ropes  (111)  used  in  pits,  hoists, 
&C.,  where  life  depends  absolutely  on  the  strength  of  the  rope. 

Table  27.--0f  the  Stbenoth  of  Ibon  Wise  Bofbs. 


dream* 
ference. 

Breaking 
Weight 

Worlchig 
Load. 

Weight 

per 
Faihom. 

dream- 
ferenoe. 

BmUng 
Weight. 

Woiidng 
Load. 

Weight 

per 
Fathom. 

1 
If 

H 
H 

2| 

^ 

H 

8f 

4 

cwts. 
40 

80 

120 

160 

200 

240 

280 

820 

400 

480 

560 

CWtA. 

6 
12 
18 
24 
80 
86 
42 
48 
60 
72 
84 

lbs. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
12 
14 

H 

CWtA. 

640 
800 

cwts. 
96 

120 

lbs. 
16 

20 

SIsei. 

FUt  WIre-ropei. 

2ixj 
2}x* 
31  Xf 
8JXH 

**xf 

400 
540 
640 
800 
1000 
1200 

44 
60 
72 
88 
112 
136 

11 

15 
18 
22 
28 
84 
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only  ^tli  of  the  breaking  weight,  agreeing  with  (923)  and 
Table  141,  which  gives  in  ool.  3,  for  an  intermittent  dynamic 
load  i  of  the  statical  breaking  weight,  which,  with  Factor  3, 
becomes  ^  -4-  3  =  ^th. 

(122.)  ''Strength  of  Pump-rods:' —By  Table  1  the  mean 
tensile  strength  of  welded  wrought  iron  =  47,266  lbs.  per  square 
inch  breaking  weight  with  dead  load,  equivalent  by  the  ''  ratios  " 
in  coL  3  of  Table  141  to  47266  X  ^  =  15755  lbs.  intermittent 
djmamic  breaking  weight  Table  137  gives  factor  Y)f  safety  =  3, 
hence  we  obtain  15755  -4-  3  =  5252  lbs.  per  square  inch  working 
strain :  taking  it  in  round  numbers  at  5000  lbs.,  we  obtain  col.  2 
of  Table  28.  Fig.  28  gives  the  form  and  proportions  of  socket- 
joints  for  pump-rods,  which  have  been  found  to  work  well  in 
practice,  and  the  table  gives  the  sizes  of  socket,  (&c.,  &0.,  for 
different  diameters  from  |  inch  to  2  inches. 

Table  28. — Of  the  Proportions  of  Sockbt-joints  for  Wrouoht- 

IBON   SlNOLE- ACTING    PUMP-RODS. 


Diam. 
of 

Working 
Strdln 
loLbtf. 

Xjetten  of  Reference.    KIg.  39. 

Bod. 

A 

B 

c 

D 

£ 

F 
If 

O 
If 

H        I 

A  ,  A 

J 

i 
i 

K 

L 

1 

1,534 

1 

i 

^   i 

i 

f 

}  1  2.208 

} 

i 

u   \ 

2 

1'. 

*!* 

i 

u 

t 

I 

3,006 

i 

u 

H      i      2i 

^ 

A 

A 

\ 

u 

1 

1 

3,927 

1 

H 

2i     A 

2f 

21 

\      \ 

1* 

n 

7 

H 

4,970 

H 

1* 

2i     A 

2i 

2* 

16     A 

H 

1* 

I 

U 

6,136 

U 

U 

^ 

n 

i 

3 

2} 

f      li 

U    ij 

H 

U 

8,836 

U 

i| 

2i 

3 

A 

84 

3i      1       1 

IJ  1  2J 

lA 

11 

12,026 

ij 

2 

2^ 

3J 

i 

4 

Si 

i 

\ 

IJ     2} 

11 

2 

15,708 

2 

2i 

2J 

4 

A 

4i 

4i 

i 

1 

2 

2J 

U 

Table  29  gives  the  strain  on  single-acting  pump-rods  in  prac- 
tice :  ool.  10  shows  that  it  seldom  exceeds  5000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  but  at  Trafalgar  Square  it  was  6600  lbs.,  the  result  being 
that  fractures  were  frequent. 

For  double-acting  pump-rods  the  strain  is  not  only  inter- 
mittent but  alternate  also,  and  being  accompanied  by  more  or 
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ON   THE   SHEARING   STBAIN.  8B 

less  violeut  shocks  from  the  motion  of  tlie  water,  the  factor  of 
safety  =  3,  hy  col.  5  of  Table  141  becomes  3  -7-  ^  =  18 ; 
hence  we  have  47266  -7- 18  =  2626  lbs.  per  square  inch  working 
load. 


CHAPTEB  V. 

OK   THE   SHBABING   STBAIN. 


(123.)  "  Single  and  Dovhle  Shear" — When  two  plates  are  con- 
nected by  a  rivet  or  pin,  as  at  A  in  Fig.  6,  and  the  rivet  is 
severed  by  a  tensile  strain  applied  to  the  plates,  we  have  a  case 
of  single-shearing,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  strain  is 
simply  proportional  to  the  area  sheared,  being  independent 
of  the  form  of  the  pin  in  cross-section,  whether  round, 
square,  &c. 

In  Fig.  8,  or  at  C  in  Fig.  6«  we  have  two  side  plates  and 
one  central  one :  it  is  obvious  that  to  shear  the  pin  a  double 
area  has  to  be  severed  requiring  double  strain  for  the  double 
shear. 

Mr.  E.  Clark  made  direct  experiments  on  the  resistance  of 

|-inch  rivet-iron  to  single  and  double  sheariug :  he  found  that 

the 

Maximum  Minimum  Mean 

single-shearing  strain  by  four  experiments  was 

261  23-9  2414 

tons  per  square  inch.  Double-shearing  gave  as  the  result  of 
eight  experiments : — 

22  9  21-6  22-1 

tons.  The  mean  of  the  two  =  23  *  12  tons  per  square  inch :  the 
direct  tensile  strength  of  the  same  iron  was  24  tons,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  shearing  and  tensile  strains  are  practically 
equal  to  one  another,  and  this  is  admitted  as  a  general  rule  :  it 
requires,  however,  some  modification  as  applied  to  rivets  in 
j[oint8.     It  appears  that  in  the  procoss  of  riveting  red-hot  in  the. 

o  2 
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nsnal  way  the  metal  is  damaged  and  its  strength  reduced  by  the 
maltreatment  experienced  :  thus  by  Table  1,  Mr.  Eirkaldy  gives 
26  tons  per  square  inch  as  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  rolled 
rivet-iron ;  but  Mr.  Fairbaim  found  it  to  be  22  tons  only  in 
single-riveted  joints  of  boiler-plate  (19);  hence  we  have 
22  -^  26  =  *  846,  or  say  85  per  cent,  realised ;  therefore  15  per 
cent,  is  lost  by  riveting  hot. 

With  steel  rivets  the  loss  is  very  great,  as  shown  by  (42) ; .  the 
tensile  strength  of  bar  steel  is  47 '84  tons  per  square  inch,  but 
that  of  steel  in  riveted  joints  is  23*77  tons  only:  hence 
23*77  -^47-84  =*50,  or  50  per  cent  only,  is  realised,  and 
50  per  cent,  is  lost  by  riveting  hoi 

With  treenails  of  English  oak,  commonly  used  in  ship- 
building, the  shearing  strain  across  the  grain  by  experiments  at 
H.M.  Dockyard  was  4000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  as  by 
Table  79  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  oak  =  12,332  lbs.,  the 
ratio  is  3-1  to  1*0. 

(124.)  ^*  Rectangular  Bars."  —  Experiments  recorded  by  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  show  that  in  shearing  flat 
bars,  the  shearing  strain  is  nearly  the  same  whether  the  bar  is 
flat  or  on  edge ;  thus  bars  ^  inch  by  3  inches  gave  on  the  flat 
22-3  and  on  edge  23-1  tons  per  square  inch.  Others  1  inch 
by  3  inches  gave  23-1  and  22-7  tons  per  square  inch 
respectively:  in  these  experiments  the  shear  blades  were 
parallel. 

(125.)  "  Ohliqtie  Shearing."— When  the  blades  are  fixed  at  an 
angle  so  as  to  shear  a  plate  obliquely,  the  strain  is  less  than  with 
parallel  shearing  to  an  extent  which  varies  with  the  angle  of  the 
blade  and  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  Say,  far  illustration,  that 
Fig.  29  is  a  blade  12  inches  wide,  with  four  steps  in  it,  each 
3  inches  wide,  and  B  the  plate  to  be  sheared,  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  and  the  height  of  the  steps  being  ^  inch.  Now,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  steps  act  one  after  the  other,  thus  C  will 
have  done  ;ts  work  and  passed  through  the  plate  before  D  begins 
to  act,  &c.,  hence  the  strain  is  jrth  only  of  that  due  to  a  parallel 
blade  12  inches  wide,  but  of  course  the  travel  is  4  times  as 
much ;  therefore  the  mechanical  power  is  the  same  in  either 
case.    The  line  E,  F,  O  at  a  slope  of  1  to  12|  or  1  to  8  would 
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evidently  give  the  same  result  as  a  blade  with  steps,  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  ^-inch  plate  as  in  our  case.  Bnt  the  slope  would 
▼ary  with  the  thickness;  thus  for  ^-inch  plate  it  might  be 
1  to  16 ;  with  1-inoh  plato  1  to  4,  &c. ;  the  strain  being 
then  ^th  of  that  with  a  parallel  blade.  For  ordinary  and 
general  purposes  a  slope  of  1  in  8  to  1  in  12  is  conmionly 
used. 

'*  Strain  for  Punching** — An  ordinary  punch  may  be  regarded 
as  a  circular  cutter  or  shearing  blade  whose  length  is  equal  to 
the  circumference :  then  by  Table  1  the  mean  strength  of  plate- 
iron  is  48,454  lbs.,  or  21*63  tons  per  square  inch:  hence  a 
punch  1  inch  diameter  with  a  plate  1  inch  thick  would  require 

Tablb  30. — Of  the  Strain  for  Punching  Rivet-holes  in 

Plate-ibon  and  Steel. 


I 

Diameter  of  Rivet-hole  In  Incbee. 

Thlck- 
iieu. 
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1^1 
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ig  Strain  in  Tons:  Wrought-lron  Plate. 
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1 
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2-7 
4-0 
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3-2 
4-8 
6-4! 
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6-6! 
7-4 


3 
4 
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4-8 
7-2 
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8-0   9-310-612 
11-2  13     14 
15     17 


19 


6 

8 

11 

13 

16 
19 

21 
24 


5-8 

8-8 

12 

15 
18 
20 

23 
26 
29 


6-4     6-9 
9-5   10 
13       14 


16 
19 

22 

25 
29 
32 

35 


Punching  Strain  in  Tons:  Steel  Plate. 
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5-6  6-61  7-5 
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10 
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17 
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11 
15 
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24 

28 
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35 

38 
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12 
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a  force  of  21  *  63  x  3*  1416  =  68  tons,  and  we  have  for  wronght- 
iron  plates  the  rule : — 

(126.)  Sp  =  d  X  <  X  68. 

In  which  d  =  the  diameter  of  punch,  and  t  =  the  thickness  of 
the  plate,  both  in  inches ;  Sp  being  the  punching  strain  in  tons : 
thus,  for  example,  with  f-inch  punch  and  ^inch  plate  we  obtain 
t-p  =  J  X  i  X  68  =  25-5  tons. 

With  steel  plates  the  mean  tensile  and  shearing  strength  by 
Table  1  =  85,977  lbs.,  or  38 '  38  tons  per  square  inch ;  hence  a 
punch  1  inch  diameter  with  1-inch  plate  requires  38  -  38  x  3  *  1416 
=  120  tons,  and  we  have'for  steel  plates  the  rule  : — 

(127.)  Sp  =  d  X  <  X  120. 

Thus  for  say  ^inch  punch  and  :|^-inch  steel  plate  the  punching 
strain  becomes  Sp  =  ^  x  }  X  120  =  15  tons.  Table  30  has 
been  calculated  by  these  rules. 

DETBUSION. 

(128.)  This  term  has  been  applied  to  the  shearing  strength 
of  timber  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  Experiments  have 
shown  that,  1st,  This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  tensile 
strength  perpendicular  to  the  grain  which  is  given  at  the  end 
of  Table  1 ;  and,  2nd,  That  both  are  very  small  and  very 
variable:  with 

Poplar  Oak  Larch         Bootch  Fir     Memel 

the  mean  resistance  to  detrusion  with  the  grain  and  tensile 
strain  across  the  grain  is  : — 

1782  2316  1335  5G2  690  lbs. 

per  square  inch.  Taking  the  ordinary  mean  tensile 
strength  at 

7200  12,332  9560  12,100  15,370  Iba. 

per  sqnare  inch,  we  have  the  ratios : — 

4-04  5*3  7-2  21-7        22-3  to  1-0 

In  practice,  simple  detrusion  is  easily  avoided  by  bolts  through 
the  bar,  hence  the  great  weakness  of  some  kinds  of  timber  to 
that  particular  strain  is  a  matter  of  small  importance. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

OK  THE  CBUSHING  STBAIN. 

(129.)  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  for  almost  the 
whole  of  oar  exact  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials  in 
resisting  crushing  strains,  and  from  his  experimental  investiga- 
tions we  obtain  the  following  laws: — 

1st.  That  for  specimens  whose  height  is  between  1^  and  3 
times  the  diameter  or  side  of  square,  the  crushing  strain  is 
simply  proportional  to  the  area. 

2nd.  In  that  ease  the  plane  of  rupture  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
with  the  base,  and  therefore  with  the  axis,  which  angle  is  con- 
stant for  the  same  material,  but  is  di£ferent  for  different  materials. 

3rd.  That  for  heights  less  than  1^  times  the  diameter,  the 
crushing  strain  becomes  greater  irregularly  with  the  reduction 
in  height  (130). 

4th.  For  very  great  heights,  the  specimen  becoming  a  pillar 
of  considerable  length  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  failure 
takes  place  by  lateral  flexure,  with  a  load  very  much  less  than 
that  necessary  to  crush  the  material  (306). 

5th.  For  intermediate  heights,  the  pillar  fails  with  an  inter- 
mediate load,  partly  by  flexure,  and  partly  by  incipient 
crushing  (163). 

(130.)  "  Cast  Iron."— The  effect  of  height  is  well  illustrated 
by  some  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  cylinders  ^  inch 
diameter,  the  heights  being 

*  t  f  4  I  H  2  8-7S 

inches.     The  crushing  strains  were 

13-6       12-5      11-8      10-8      10-5       105        9'7         6-7 
tons ;  the  equivalent  strains  per  square  inch  were 

69-3       63-5      600      55'0      53*3       53*3      496       31-4 

tons.  It  appears  from  this  that  when  the  height  is  equal  to  the 
diameter  the  resistance  to  crushing  is  55  -r  53  *  3  =  1  *  032,  or 
3'2  per  cent,  greater  than  when  the  height  is  between  1^  and  2 
wiih  diameter  1*0. 
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(131.)  Table  31  gives  the  genernl  results  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson'g 
experiments  on  the  crushing  strength  of  cast-iron  cylinders 
I  inch  diameter;  those  in  cul.  1  were  1^  inch  in  height,  or 
doable  the  diameter;  those  in  col.  4  were  f  inch  high,  and 
they  show  an  excess  of  5  *  8  per  cent,  over  those  in  col.  1. 

Most  of  the  old  experiments  on  the  resistance  of  materials  to 
crashing  by  Bennie,  Bramah,  and  others,  were  made  on  cubes, 
and  it  has  been  objected  that  this  fact  vitiates  their  results,  but 
we  have  seen  that  in  cast  iron  at  least  the  difference  is  from 
3  *  2  to  5  *  8  per  cent,  only,  so  that  the  earlier  experiments  on 
cabos  may  be  accepted  as  correct  enough  for  practice. 

Table  31. — Of  the  Tenbii.b  and  Grushino  Strength  of  Cast 

Iron,  in  Tons  per  Square  Inch. 


Kind  of  Itod. 

Crn-hlng : 

Height 

Doultlc  the 

LiUnieter. 

C. 

Tenflile. 
T. 

Ratio. 
Cio  r. 

GroHhing: 

Heighi 

Equal  to 

Diameter. 

Lowtnoor,  No.  1   . , 

25-198 

5-667 

4-446 

28-809 

No.  2  . . 

41  219 

6-901 

6-973 

44-430 

Clyde,  No.  1 

39  616 

7- 198 

5-503 

41-459 

„     No.  2 

45  549 

7-949 

5-729 

49-102 

„     No.  3 

46-821 

10-477 

4-469 

47-855 

Blaeuavon,  No.  1 

35-964 

6-222 

5-780 

40-562 

No.  2 

45  717 

7-46  J 

6-123 

62-502 

No.  2,  2nd 

30-594 

6-380 

4-795 

30-606 

Caldor,  No.  1 

33-921 

6-131 

6-532 

32-229 

Coltness,  No.  3    . . 

45  460 

6-820 

6-665 

44-723 

Brymbo,  No.  1     . . 

33-784 

6-440 

6-246 

33-399 

„        No.  3     . . 

•  •  1 

34-356 

6-923 

4-963 

33-988 

Bowline,  No.  2    . . 

1 

33  028 

6-032 

5-476 

33-987 

Devon,  No.  3,  liot-blast    ! 

64-92 

9-75 

6-638 

. . 

Buifery,  No.  1       „ 

i 

1 

38-56 

6-00 

6-431 

•  • 

1 

„            „    cold-bliist  i 

41-67 

7-80 

6-346 

•  • 

Cowi.Talon,No.2,  H.B. 

86  92 

7-45 

4 -mil 

•  • 

„               M      C.B. 

36-50 

8-40 

4-3:;7 

. . 

Carron,  No.  2,  H.B. 

■  • 

51-20 

600 

8-493 

•  • 

„      C.B. 

. .   t 

49-65 

7-45 

6-668 

•  • 

„       No.  3,  H.B. 

. . 

59-56 

7-90 

7-515 

•  • 

„             „       L.li. 

. .  ' 

51-53 

6-:. 5 

8  129 

.  % 

Jx)wmoor  „      C.B. 

.  • 

49-00 

7-39 

7-554 

.  • 

1 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 
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(182.)  Admitting  the  experiments  on  specimens  whose  height 
is  double  the  diameter,  coL  1,  as  the  more  correct,  the  mean 
resistance  of  cast  iron  to  crushing  may  be  taken  at  43  tons,  or 
96,320  lbs.  per  sqnare  inch,  and  the  mean  tensile  strength,  in 
col.  2,  being  7*142  tons,  or  16,000  lbs.,  the  ratio  becomes 
practically  6  to  1. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  great  variation  in  the 
crushing  strength  of  cast  iron,  as  shown  by  col.  1,  Devon  being 
64  -  92  and  Lowmoor  25  *  198  tons,  giving  a  ratio  of  2  *  57  to  1  *  0. 
The  mean  crushing  strength  being  100,  the  mazimnm  =  156, 
and  the  minimam  =  61 ;  the  effect  of  re-molting  is  shown  by 
ool.  3  of  Table  2. 

With  the  tensile  strength  the  variation  is  much  less,  ranging 
from  10*477  tons  in  Clyde  iron  to  5*667  with  Lowmoor,  the 
variation  being  1*85  to  1*0:  the  mean  tensile  strength 
Iteing  100,  the  maximum  =  147,  and  the  minimum  =  79. 
Table  149. 

(133.)  "  Wrought  Iron  and  StedJ^^-lt  is  shown  in  (603)  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  ultimate  or  absolute 
crushing  strt^ngth  of  all  malleable  metals  such  as  wrought  iron, 
which  in  short  specimens  flow  or  spread  out  laterally  under  the 
pressure  rather  than  crush  or  break.  Wri»ught  iron  practically 
fails  entirely  with  about  12  tons  per  square  inch,  the  extensions 
and  compressions  with  greater  strains  becoming  excessive,  as 
shown  by  the  diagram,  Fig.  215.  Experiments  on  the  transverse 
strength  (520)  seem  to  show  24  tons  as  the  absolute  crushing 
strain,  but  with  pillars  of  diiferent  kinds  19  tons  per  square 
inch  agrees  the  best  with  the  results  of  experiment  (201),  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  resistance  of  wrought  iron  is  24  -7- 19 
as  1*26,  or  26  per  cent,  greater  in  beams  than  in  pillars.  The 
wrinkling  strain  shows  similar  differences,  namely,  104  -7-  80 
s=  1*  30,  or  30  per  cent  greater  in  beams  than  in  pillars  (322). 

With  steel,  the  apparent  crushing  strength  under  transverse 
strains  seems  to  be  61*48  tons  per  square  inch  (507),  but  with 
•teel  pillarSf  52  tons  agrees  better  with  experiment  (268),  the 
difference  being  61*48-4-  52  =  1*18,  or  18  per  cent. 

This  difference  of  resistance  to  crushing  in  beams  and  pillars 
ia  remarkable,  but  admits  of  explanation.     In  a  short  pillar 
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every  part  of  the  cross-Bection  is  equally  strained  or  nearly  so, 
bat  in  a  beam  the  strain  is  a  maximum  at  the  edge  of  the  section, 
and  is  supposed  to  diminish  in  arithmetical  ratio  toward  the 
neutral  axis,  where  it  becomes  nil,  as  shown  in  (494)  and 
Fig.  164.  But  when  a  wrought-iron  bar  is  deflected  by  the 
transyerse  strain,  the  malleable  nature  of  the  metal  causes  it  to 
yield  so  much  under  the  maximum  pressure  at  the  remote  edge 
that  heavier  strains  are  thrown  on  the  rest  of  the  section.  For 
example.  Fig.  30  is  the  section  below  the  neutral  axis  of  a  bar 
of  any  material  whose  maximum  resistance  to  crushing  at 
A  =  19  tons  per  square  inch,  therefore  9]^  tons  at  B,  4f  at  C, 
&c.,  the  mean  of  the  whole  being  =  9^  tons.  Let  Fig.  31  be  a 
similar  beam  where  the  maximum  =  24  tons,  &c.,  the  mean  of 
the  whole  being  12  tons.  Now  let  Fig.  32  be  another  beam 
whose  resistance  at  B  =  14^  tons :  if,  therefore,  the  resistance  is 
proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  it  should  be 
29  tons  at  A,  bufc  if  we  allow  that  the  metal  there  compresses 
excestsively,  as  in  diagram,  Fig.  215,  until  it  is  reduced  to  13  tons, 
we  then  have  a  double  series  of  strains  as  in  the  figure,  the 
mean  of  the  whole  being  12,  as  in  Fig.  32.  It  will  now  be 
observed  that  Fig.  32  gives  the  same  mean  crushing  strain  with 
19  tons  maximum,  as  Fig.  31  gave  with  24  maximum:  the 
apparent  maximum  strain  in  Fig.  32  is  24  tons,  although  the  real 
maximum  =  19  tons  only :  see  (504). 

In  confirmation  of  this  reasoning  it  should  be  observed  that 
with  cast  iron,  which  maintains  comparative  uniformity  in  Its 
compression  under  crushing  strain,  as  shown  by  the  diagram, 
Fig.  215,  the  crushing  strength  is  the  same  in  pillars  as  in  beams, 
namely,  43  tons  per  square  inch. 

(134.)  "  Ttwber."— Table  32  gives  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experi- 
ments on  the  crushing  strength  of  various  kinds  of  timber :  the 
results  in  col.  2  were  a  mean  of  about  3  experiments  on  cylinders 
1  inch  diameter  and  2  inches  high,  with  flat  ends,  the 
woods  being  moderately  dry  or  in  the  ordinary  state.  Col.  1 
were  specimens  turned  to  the  sizes  and  kept  drying  in  a  warm 
place  for  two  mouths :  the  lengths  of  these  specimens  were  in 
some  cases  1  inch  only,  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which  would 
increase  the  strength  a  little  (129). 
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Table  32. — Of  the  Strength  of  Timbeb  to  Resist  Cbushing 
Strains,  in  Lbs.  and  Tons  per  Square  inch. 


Kind  of  Timber. 


Alder 

Ash        

BHV-wood     

Btrcch  

Birch,  Eiigli  h     .. 

„      Aiii<.rican ..      .. 

Box       

Cedar •• 

Crab-tree       ..      •• 
Deal,  red       ..      .. 

„     white 

Elder 

Elm       

Fir,  Spruoe 

Hornbeam 

Mahogany    ..      ..      «. 
Oak,  English 

„     Qiifbec       ••      •• 

„     Uantzic       ..      •• 
Pine,  pitch    ..      ..     .. 

M     yellow 

,•     red       

Plum     

Poplar 

Sycamore 

Teak      

Larch 

Walnnt 

WiUow 


Maxlmnm 
Dry. 

LtM. 


6,960 
9,30^ 
7,018 
9.3G3 
6.402 

11,663 
9,971 
5.S63 
7.148 
6,5^6 
7,293 
9,973 

10,331 
6,819 
7,289 
8,198 

10,058 
5,982 
7,731 
6,790 
5,445 
7,518 

10.493 
5,124 
9,207* 

12,101 
5,568 
7,227 
6,128 

(1) 


Minimum 

Or.  Unary 

Suite. 

Lbs. 


6831 
8683 
7518 
7733 
3297 
8970* 
7670* 
5674 
6499 
6748 
6781 
7451 
7J)50* 
6499 
4533 
8198 
6484 
4231 
5950* 
6790 
5H75 
5395 
8241 
3107 
7082 
9310* 
3201 
6063 
2898 
(2) 


Mean. 


Lbs. 


Tons. 


6,896 
9,023 
7,518 
8,548 
4,8.)0 
10,31() 
8,s20 
5.768 
6,8^4 

6.n;7 

7,037 
8,712 
9,140 
6,659 
5,911 
8,198 
8,271 
5.106 
6,840 
6,7:'0 
5,410 
6,457 
9,367 
4,116 
8,144 
10,706 
4,385 
6,645 
4,513 

(3) 


3-08 
4-03 
3-.36 
3-81 


2- 

4- 

3- 

2- 

3- 

2- 

3- 

3 

4- 

2- 

2- 

3 

3- 

2' 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

2 


l(i 
GO 
94 
58 
0.) 
75 
14 
89 
08 
97 
64 
G6 
09 
28 
05 
03 
41 
88 
18 
84 
67 
78 
96 
97 
02 


Ratio  of 

OI.  1  to 

Col.  2. 


(*) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


•02 
•08 
•00 
•21 
•94 
•30 
•30 
•03 
•10 
•15 
•08 
•34 
•30 
•05 
•60 
•00 
•.^5 
•41 
•30 
00 
•01 
•40 
•27 
•65 
•30 
•30 
•74 
•19 
•11 

(6) 


*  Gslculated  from  the  general  ratio  of  the  experiments  in  columns  1  and  2,  which  it 
I-3tol*0. 

The  effect  of  the  drying  process  on  most  kinds  of  wood  is  to 
increase  the  crashing  strength,  varying  from  nothing  with  bay, 
mahogany,  and  pitch-pine  to  2*  11  with  willow,  col.  6  :  the  moan 
increase  for  the  29  kinds  of  timber  is  1*80,  or  80  per  cent. 
In  several  cases  indicated  by  a  *  the  experiments  were  made 
with  the  wood  in  one  of  the  states  only :  in  those  cases  the 
strength  in  the  other  state  was  calculated  by  the  general  ratio 
Ito  1*8,  (fee 
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Table  33. — Of  the  Strkkoth  of  Stone,  &^.,  to  Resist  a  CBUSHiNa 
Strain  in  Lbs.  and  Tons  per  Square  Inch. 


Kind  of  Stone,  fto. 


Granite,  Herm  . .     . . 
Dartmoor    . . 
Pitirhead,  Red 
Aberdeen,  lilue 
Pct(-rhead,  Blue 
Penrhyn 
Peterhead    . . 
Coruitth 
„        Aberdeen,  Blue 

Cragleith  (Sandstone) 


»» 

ft 
n 


T» 


»t 


»» 


«» 


n 


Portland  (Oolite)      . . 

Purbeok       

York  pavinur  (Sundatnne).  . 
n    Cromwell  Bottom 
Hnmbie  (Sandstone) 
Whitbv  „         . .     . . 

Marble,  White  Italian 
Veined       „ 
StiituHrv 
White  Italian 
Black  Brabant    . . 
lied  Devonsliire  . . 

Red  Sandstone 

Chalk 

Slate,  Valentia 

Brjiiidty  Fall  Sandstone  . . 
Limestone,  CAimpact  . . 

Derliy  Giit 

Glass 

Portland  Cement,  neat,  30^ 

days  old        / 

Do.,  1  pjiCrt,  Sand  2  parts,) 

52day^old / 

Do.,  1  plirt.  Sand  3  parts, i 

62  da  Vs  old f 

Roman  Vemeut,   neat,    30^ 

dayst.M         / 

Do.,  1  pari.  Sand  2  parts, 

52  days  ol  I 

Concrete    Stone,    Porilan<l 
Cement  1  f.art,  »Sand  2  • 
puns,  48  days  old         ..) 


Maxi- 
mum. 
Lbs. 


16 
14 
11 
11 
10 
8 


7 
8 

4 


9 

5 

2 

10 

10 


3 
13 


4 

88 


240 
498l 
760; 
267, 
304; 
736 


661 
671 


900 
040j 

326| 
610 


925 
375 


.»4 
8J5 

453 


829 


\ 


Mini- 

mum. 

Lte. 


13,507 

10,080 

10,080 

9,520 

9,206 

6,356 


5.615 
6.487 
3.72'J 


7,773 
4,18.i 
2.240 
8,960 
7,840 


1,085 
10,820 


3,145 

20,775 

2,074 


746 


•  • 


Mean. 


L1)B. 


14 
12 
10 
10 
9 
7 
8 
6 
10 
6 
7 
4 
9 
5 
8 
4 
2 
9 
9 
3 
9 
9 
7 
2 

12 
6 
7 
3 

30 


873 
275 
931 
394 
766 
271 
283 
356 
911 
653 
00) 
150 
100 
713 


Tons. 


Authority. 


6 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 


825!  3 


614 
374 
632 
251 
216 
681 


220  4 
433 
185 
501 

062,  5 

O.li''  2 

713  3 

7441  1 
047,13 

2(;4  1 


1,244 


691 

788 


83 


661 


64 

48 

88 

64 

36 

25 

70 

84 

87 

97 

12 

85 

10 

55 

94 

06 

0-; 

30 

13 

436 

322 

116 

318 

9751 

2237 

385 

700 

443 

671 

41 

01 
55 
31 
35 

037 


296 


2  Bramah. 

ft 

M 
V* 

n 

ft 

Renni& 
»» 

I* 
Bramah. 

3  Renuie. 
2      ., 

n 
»♦ 

2  Bramah. 

2 

2 

2 


ti 

M 


Rennie. 


E.  Clark. 
Rennie. 
4  braiuah. 
Heniiiu. 

»« 

8  Fairbaira 
B.  White. 


\ 
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Table  83. — Of  the  Stbbkgth  of  Stone,  &c. — cantiniied. 


Maxi- 

Mini- 

Mean. 

Kind  of  Stone,  te. 

mam. 

mum. 

Attthorltr. 

Lba. 

Lbs. 

Lbfl. 

Tonn 

Gonerete    Stone,   FortlaDd 
Cement  1  part.  Sand  2 
partB,  270  days  old 

•  • 

•  • 

1,763 

•79 

B.  White. 

Do.,   Portland  Gtment  1 

part.  Sand  3  parts,  70 
days  old        

•  • 

•  • 

442 

•20 

99 

Do.,   Portland  Cement    1 

t 

part,  Shingle  10  parts,  30  j       . . 

•  • 

276 

•12 

If 

uny  o  uiu  •«      ••      •«      ■•! 
Brick  Cnbes,  in  Portland  | 

Cement,  neat,  30  days) 

•  • 

•  • 

442 

•20 

If 

old ) 

Do.,   Portland  Cement   1| 

part,  Sand  2  parts,  52  [ 
days  old       j 

•  • 

•  • 

608 

•27 

n 

Do.,  Portland   Cement    1) 

part,  Sand  3  parts,  30[ 
days  old        ) 

•  • 

•  • 

726 

•324 

9t 

Do.,  Roman  Cement,  neat,! 
80  days  old j 

829 

•37 

•  ■ 

•  • 

tf 

Do.,  Roman  Cement  1  part^l 
Sand  2  parts,  52  days  old/ 

386 

•17 

•  • 

•  • 

»f 

Ordinary  Mortar       . .     . . 

•  • 

•  • 

480 

•21 

Claudel. 

Do.,  14  years  old     . .     . . 

.  • 

.  • 

260 

•12 

Vicat. 

Brick,  9-in.  Cubes,  in  Cement 

(il3 

417 

521 

•2326   E,  Clark. 

„      pale  red 

• . 

■  • 

562 

•251 

Reunie. 

H      red 

•  • 

■  • 

808 

•361 

,, 

„      Pavior's 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1,000 

•4464 

M 

M            .•       Burnt  extra 

■  • 

•  • 

1,441 

•647 

«, 

M       Fire,       Stourbridge 

•  • 

•  • 

1,718 

•77 

>» 

(135.)  ^^Stone,  de,'* — Table  33  gives  a  siimmary  of  experi- 
ments on  the  Gmshing  strength  of  stone :  those  by  Braraah  were 
on  cnbes  from  4  to  6  inches  square,  and  were  obtained  by  means 
of  a  12-inoh  hydraulic  press,  with  which  very  accurate  results 
could  hardly  be  expected  (83) ;  however,  they  are  perhaps  correct 
enough  for  practical  purposes. 
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CHAPTEB  VIL 

OH   THB   8TBBHOTH   OF   PILLABfl. 

(136.)  «  Theory  of  PiUars."— The  theory  of  the  strength  of 
pillars  will  be  most  easily  nnderstood  by  analogy  with  the 
transverse  strength  and  stiffiiess  of  a  beam  of  the  same  sizes 
and  materiaL  In  Fig.  33  let  A  be  a  beam  10  feet  long  sup- 
ported at  each  end  and  deflected  ^  foot  by  a  central  load  to  = 
20  lbs :  now  obviously,  if  that  load  is  removed,  the  elasticity  of 
the  beam  will  cause  it  to  react  with  a  force  of  20  lbs.  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  B,  and  the  question  becomes,  what 
horizoutal  forces  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  0,  C  will 
counterbalance  the  vertical  strain  B. 

Let  D,  E,  in  Fig.  34  be  two  rods  similar  to  A  in  Fig.  33  and 
resting  on  the  plane  / :  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  we  may 
suppose  them  to  be  jointed  by  pins  at  a,  h,  e,  d.  With  a  vertical 
load  of  200  lbs.  at  W,  we  have  to  find  the  horizoutal  strain  at 
c,d;  by  the  **  parallelogram  of  forces  " :  drawing  the  straight 
lines  a  Cy  eh,  ad,  dh,  we  obtain  a  parallelogram,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  vertical  diagonal  ah,  to 
that  of  the  horizontal  one  c  d,  is  also  the  ratio  of  the  vertical 
strain  to  the  horizontal  strain.  Thus,  in  our  case,  the  vertical 
strain  being  200,  we  divide  a  h  into  200  equal  parts  and  thus 
obtain  a  scale,  which  applied  to  c  d,  gives  20  lbs.  as  the  hori- 
zontal strain  on  that  line,  that  is  to  say,  a  Salter's  balance 
between  c  d,  showing  a  strain  of  20  lbs.,  would  support  the 
vertical  load  W  =  200  lbs. 

In  Fig.  35,  the  two  pillars  are  separated  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  analysis,  and  we  have  two  similar  pillars  F,  G,  &c., 
each  loaded  with  100  lbs.,  or  half  the  former  load.  Tlie  Btraiu 
shown  by  the  Salter's  balance  at  c  d,  acted  in  hoth  directions, 
therefore  substituting  weights  w,  tr,  as  in  Fig.  35,  we  shall 
require  20  lbs.  for  each.  We  thus  find  that  a  beam,  as  in 
Fig.  33,  10  feet  long,  deflected  ^  foot  by  20  lbs.  will,  when 
unloaded,  react  with  20  lbs.,  and  cause  a  horizontal  strain  of 
100  lbs.  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  C,  G,  and  as  shown  at 
W,  W  in  the  figure. 
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(187.)  From  this  we  obtain  a  general  law  connecting  the 
vertical  with  the  horizontal  strains,  and  we  find  that  if  we  take 
a  bar  of  any  given  length  resting  on  end-supports,  and  observe 
the  central  deflection  with  a  certain  transverse  central  load,  we 
ean  calculate  the  equivalent  load  acting  longitudinally  and 
straining  the  same  bar  as  a  pillar  by  multiplying  the  transverse 
load  by  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  dividing  the  product  by  four 
times  the  deflection.  Thus,  in  our  case,  20  X  10  -7-  (i  X  4)  = 
100 :  hence  we  have  the  general  rule : — 

(138.)  W  =  IT  X  1-^(8x4). 

In  which  W  =  the  load  on  the  pillar  in  lbs.,  tons,  &o. 

to  =  the  transverse  load  in  the  centre  of  the  same 

bar  and  in  the  same  terms  as  W. 
3  =  the  deflection  in  inches  produced  by  to. 
I  =  the  length  of  the  pillar  and  beam,  in  inches. 

(139.)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rule,  we  may 
take  a  pillar  of  Dantzic  oak,  say  1  inch  square  and  12  inches 
long.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  gives  as  the  result  of  his  experiments 
the  rule  24542  x  S*  -f-  L*  =  W  for  pillars  of  that  material  with 
both  ends  flat.  Here  24,542  lbs.  is  the  theoretical  breaking 
weight  of  a  pillar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long,  as  due  by 
flexure,  neglecting  incipient  crushing  (163).  Now,  by  Table  67, 
a  beam  of  Dantzic  oak  1  inch  square,  1  foot  between  supports, 
loaded  transversely  with  the  safe  or  working  load  of  71  lbs., 
deflects  *026  inch,  which  by  our  rule  (138)  is  equivalent  to 
71  X  12-r-(-026  X  4)  =  811)2  lbs.  longitudinally,  straining 
the  bar  as  a  pillar,  this  strain  being  in  the  centre  line,  or  the 
pillar  having  both  ends  pointed,  and  is  that  due  to  flexure  only, 
as  in  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  rule.  By  (149)  we  obtain  for  the 
same  pillar  with  both  ends  flat  8192  x  3  =  24576  lbs.,  which 
is  almost  exactly  24,542  lbs.  as  given  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 

(140.)  But  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  the  safe 
transverse  load  of  71  lbs.,  and  the  corresponding  deflection, 
whereas  Mr.  Hodgkin son's  rule  gives  the  breaking  weight.  It 
is,  however,  a  theoretical  law  with  pillars,  that  a  load  which 
will  produce  the  smallest  deflection  will  equally  produce  a 
greater,  sufficient  to  break  the  pillar  by  flexure. 

Thus,  let  us  take  a  beam  of  any  material  whose  elasticity  fg 
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perfect,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  the  deflections  are  simplj 
proportional  to  the  strains,  and  saj  5  feet  or  60  inches  long, 
deflected  1  inch  bj  10  lbs.  in  the  centre: — then  hj  the  rule 
(188)  the  equivalent  load  as  a  pUlar  will  be  10  x  60  -7-  (1  X  4) 
=  150  lbs.  It  would  be  the  same  with  any  other  transverse 
load  and  corresponding  deflection  ;  for  instance,  with  20  lbs.  in 
the  centre,  the  deflection  would  evidently  bo  2  inches,*  and  W 
would  be  20  X  60  -~  (2  X  4)  =  150  lbs.  as  before.  If  we  take 
an  extremely  small  deflection,  say  -n^th  of  an  inch,  the 
transverse  load  producing  that  deflection  would  evidently  be 
y^th  f>f  a  pound,  and  the  rule  would  give  '01  x  60  -^ 
(•001  X  4)  =  150  lbs.  as  bufore. 

(141.)  This  fact  conducts  us  to  two  remarkable  laws : — Ist. 
As  the  smallest  possible  deflection  of  this  pillar  requires  a 
longitudinal  strain  of  150  lbs.  to  produce  it,  it  follows  that 
less  than  150  lbs.  would  not  produce  any  deflection  whatever, 
but  the  pillar  would  be  perfectly  rigid  and  unyielding  until 
that  load  was  laid  upon  it.  2nd.  That  as  150  lbs.  will  with 
equal  ease  produce  a  deflection  of  iVxn^th  of  an  inch^-or  1  inch 
— or  any  other  amount,  it  follows  that  when  150  lbs.  are  laid 
on,  the  pillar  will  not  only  bend,  but  will  go  on  increasing  in 
flexure  until  it  breaks. 

(142.)  Such  is  the  theory ;  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found,  however, 
by  experiments  on  various  materials,  that  these  laws  do  not 
hold  good  in  practice,  and  that  instead  of  a  pillar  showing  no 
signs  of  bending  until  a  certain  load  is  .laid  on,  and  then 
suddenly  bending  and  breaking,  he  found  that  thore  is  no 
weight,  however  small,  that  does  not  produce  a  slight  flexure, 
which  increases  progressively  as  the  load*  is  increased  until  the 
breaking-point  is  attained. 

(143.)  Another  remarkable  result  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  ex- 
periments was,  that  the  deflection  of  a  pillar  on  the  point  of 
breaking  by  flexure  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  same  bar 
broken  by  a  transverse  strain.  For  instance,  a  pillar  of  Dantzio 
oak  If  inch  square,  and  5  *  04  feet  long,  broke  with  a  deflection 
of  '48  inch  only.  Calculating  the  ultimate  deflection  with  a 
transverse  load  by  the  rules  in  (695)  and  taking  the  value  of  M 
from  col  2  of  Table  67  at  •  198,  we  obtain  5 '  04'  x  *  198  -^  1  -  75 
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=  2*9  inches,  or  about  6  times  the  ultimate  deflection  of  the 
.same  bar  as  a  pillar. 

A  pillar  of  wrought  iron,  10  feet  long,  and  practically  8x1 
inches,  failed  with  a  deflection  of  *6  inch  only.  Calculating 
the  deflection  under  a  transverse  load  for  the  '*  crippling '' 
strain  only  (373)  we  obtain  lO^  x  -035  -r  1  =  3*5  inches,  or 
about  six  times  the  ultimate  deflection  as  a  pillar.  But,  in  fact, 
the  ultimate  deflection  of  all  pillars  is  very  irregular  and  un- 
certain, for  example,  with  two  pillars  7^  feet  long,  3x1  inches, 
although  the  breaking  weights  were  nearly  the  same,  one  failing 
with  29,572  lbs.,  and  the  other  with  29,666  lbs.,  the  ultimate  do* 
flection  was  *  39  inch  in  one  case,  and  *  08  inch  only  in  the  other, 
the  ratio  for  two  precisely  similar  pillars  being  about  5  to  1. 

With  cylindrical  cast-iron  pillars  the  same  anomalies  were 
found  to  prevail,  the  ultimate  deflection  being  very  small,  and 
very  irregular. 

(144.)  With  materials  whose  elasticity  is  imperfect  (688)  the 
ultimate  deflection,  or  that  with  the  breaking  weight,  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  load  than  the  deflection  with  a 
small  load  such  as  would  occur  in  practice,  as  is  shown  by 
col.  8  in  Table  67,  which,  combine^  with  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  deflection  of  pillars  is  very  small,  seems  to  show  that 
in  calculating  the  strength  of  a  pillar  from  the  transverse 
strength  and  stiffiiess,  a  small  load  and  corresponding  deflection 
should  be  taken  as  a  basis,  rather  than  the  ultimate  deflection 
with  the  transverse  breaking  weight.  The  connection  between 
the  strength  of  pillars,  and  the  transverse  strength  and  deflection 
of  the  same  materials,  will  be  considered  more  at  large  in  (296). 

(145.)  ^* Effect  of  Diameter  and  Length" — We  may  now 
search  for  the  laws  by  which  the  diameter  and  length  of  pillars 
govern  their  strength. 

1st  for  the  length : — say  we  take  the  same  beam  as  before 
(140),  but  of  double  length,  namely,  10  feet,  or  120  inches.  It 
is  shown  in  (659)  that  the  deflection  of  a  beam  loaded  trans- 
versely with  a  constant  weight,  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  the  length,  or  L": — ^in  our  case,  the  length  being 
doubled,  and  2*  being  =  8,  we  shall  have  8  inches  deflection,  or 
eight  times  the  deflection  due  to  the  length  of  1  foot.     Then, 
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by  tbe  rale  in  (138)  the  eqnivalent  longitudinal  strain'  as  a 
piUar  will  be  10  X  120 -^  (8  X  4)  =  87-5  lbs.,  which  is  ^th 
of  the  load  borne  by  the  pillar  5  feet  long.  Again,  the  deflec- 
tion of  a  beam  of  half  the  length,  or  30  inches,  wonld,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  be  |  inch,  and  the  strength  as  a  pillar  10  x  30 
-7"  (i  X  4)  =  600  lbs.,  which  is  four  times  the  strength  of  the 
5-foot  pillar,  and  16  times  the  strength  of  the  10-foot  pillar. 
We  thus  find  that  the  strength  of  pillars  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  length : — ^thns  with  lengtiis  in  the 
ratio  1,  2,  4,  the  strengths  are  in  the  ratio  1,  j^,  ^^. 

(146.)  Searching  now  for  the  power  of  the  diameter  (or  side 
of  square  pillars) : — say  we  take  a  beam  5  feet  long,  loaded  as 
before  with  10  lbs.,  &c.,  but  2  inches  square.  Then,  by  (659), 
the  deflection  with  a  constant  transyerse  load  is  inversely  as 
if  X  6,  or  in  our  case,  2'  x  2  =r  16,  hence  the  deflection  of  the 
1-inch  beam,  being  1  inch,  that  of  the  2-inch  beam  will  be  ^th 
of  an  inch,  and  the  strength  as  a  pillar  10  x  60  -f-  (^  X  4)  = 
2400  lbs.,  which  is  16  times  150  lbs.,  the  streugth  of  a  1-inch 
square  pillar  of  the  same  length. 

Again,  with  a  beam  of  the  same  length,  but  3  inches  squaro, 
we  have  3'  X  3  =  81,  and  instead  of  1  inch  deflection,  as  with 
a  beam  1  inch  square,  we  have  -^st  part  of  an  inch  with  the 
8-inch  beam,  and  the  strength  as  a  pillar  becomes  10  x  60  -^ 
(J^r  X  4)  or  10  X  60  X  81  -r- 4  =  12150  lbs.,  which  is  12150  ^ 
150  =  81  times  the  strength  of  the  same  pillar  with  a  length  of 
1  foot.  We  thus  find  that  the  strength  of  pillars  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter,  or  side  of 
square,  for  1^  2^,  and  3^  =  1,  16,  and  81,  and  this,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  the  ratio  of  the  strengths  of  the  pillars  of  those 
respective  sizes. 

(147.)  Combining  these  results  we  find  that  the  strength  of 
pillars  is  proportional  to  (2*  -7-  L^  By  the  same  reasoning  the 
strength  of  rectangular  pillars  will  be  proportional  to  cP  x  2»  -r- 
L',  in  which  d  is  the  depth,  or  smaller  dimension  and  h  =  the 
breadth  or  greater  dimension  of  the  pillar. 

These  theoretical  laws  should  be  correct  for  all  materials, 
but  the  experimental  researches  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  have  shown 
that  timber  pillars  alone  follow  those  laws  exactly.  Thus,  with 
€a8t-iron  pillars,  he  found  the  strength  to  be  proportional  to 
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cP"'-4- L*'  in  the  case  of  pillars  with  both  ends  pointed,  and  to 
<P'"-r-  L' "'  in  those  with  both  ends  flat :— for  practical  purposes 
a  mean  between  these  extremes  may  be  taken  for  all  modes  of 
bearing  at  the  ends,  and  we  obtain  the  law  cP  •  -7-  L*"'.  For 
wronght-iron  and  steel  pillars,  the  experimental  law  is  d*'*  -4-  L*. 

(148.)  The  effect  of  this  divergence  of  the  experimental  from 
the  theoretical  law  is  very  considerable : — thns,  if  the  strength 
of  a  pillar  1  inch  diameter  =1*0,  then  another,  of  the  same 
length,  &c.,  bnt  6  inches  diameter,  would,  by  theory,  have  a 
strength  of  6^  =  1296,  whereas  by  the  experimental  ratio  it 
would  be  6»  •  =  633  only,  or  about  half. 

Again,  as  to  the  length  : — say  we  haye  a  pillar  10  feet  long 
whose  strength  =  1 '  0,  then  the  same  pillar  with  a  length  of 
1  foot  would,  by  theory,  haye  a  strength  of  10'  =  100,  but  by 
the  experimental  ratio  it  would  be  10^'^  =  50  only. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  general 
^  ratios  "  for  the  strengths  of  pillars  of  different  materials,  which 
will  be  correct  for  all  diameters  and  lengths.  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
has  giyen  a  series  of  numbers  as  the  ratios  of  strength  for  cast- 
iron,  wrought-iron,  steel,  and  timber  pillars,  but  these  are 
simply  misleading,  for  if  they  are  correct  for  a  particulai* 
diameter  and  length,  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  incorrect  for  all 
other  dimensions. 

(149.)  "  Effect  of  Form  at  the  Ends"— One  of.  the  remarkable 
results  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experimental  researches  was  to 
show  that  the  strength  of  pillars  is  potentially  goyemed  by  the 
character  of  the  bearings  at  their  ends :  it  was  found  that  a  long 
pillar  of  any  material  with  both  ends  flat  and  well  bedded, 
being  pressed  between  two  perfectly  parallel  planes,  had  a 
strengtii  3  times  that  of  a  similar  pillar  with  both  ends  pointed 
or  rounded,  so  that  the  strain  was  exactly  in  the  axis.  It  was 
also  found  that  with  one  end  flat  and  the  other  pointed,  the 
strength  was  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  other  two. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  ratios  1, 2, 3  for  the  strength  of  three 
similar  pillars — with  both  ends  pointed — one  end  pointed  and 
one  flat — and  both  ends  flat  respectiyely.  That  these  ratios  are 
practically  correct  may  be  shown  by  the  tables  in  this  chapter. 

Thus,  in  Table  44,  pillars  of  wrought  iron  7 '56  feet  long 
1-02  inch  diameter  failed   with   1825,  3355,  and  5280  lbs. 

H  2 
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respeotiyelj,  the  ratio  being  pretty  nearly  1,  2, 3.  Others  5  *  04 
feet  long  and  about  1  *  02  inch  diameter,  failed  with  3938,  8137, 
and  12,990  lbs.  respectiyely,  which  is  rather  in  excess  of  the 
ratio  1,  2,  3. 

With  steel,  Nos.  28  to  30  in  the  same  table,  we  have  in 
col.  6  numbers  nearly  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  which  would  have 
followed  the  law  almost  exactly  but  for  the  fact  that  Nos.  29 
and  80  required  correction  for  incipient  crushing  (163). 

For  Dantzic  oak,  in  col.  7  of  Table  57,  we  have  3197,  6109, 
and  9625  lbs.,  which  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3. 

With  cast-iron  pillars  TaUe  38  shows  similar  results :  thos 
cemparing  Nos.  1  and  13,  we  have  in  col.  6,  143  and  487  lbs., 
where  the  ratio  should  be  1  to  3  : — Again,  in  Nos.  2  and  14,  we 
have  1902  and  6238  lbs.  where  the  same  ratio  should  have 
prevailed.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  diameters  of  the 
pillars  compared  with  one  another  are  not  precisely  identical, 
which  may  acooimt  in  part  for  the  divergence  of  the  experiments 
from  the  standard  ratio  1  to  3. 

(150.)  It  will  be  evident  from  all  this,  that  it  is  highly 
expedient,  wherever  possible,  to  secure  flat  ends  for  pillars  : — 
with  cast  iron  this  is  easily  done  by  casting  sole-plates  at  both 
ends,  but  even  then  great  care  should  be  taken  that  they  are 
weU  bedded  and  guarded  from  the  effects  of  unequal  settlement 
of  foundations,  &c. 

Gonnecting-rods,  with  jointed  ends  as  usual,  must  be  regarded 
as  pillars  with  both  ends  pointed  (204). 

The  piston-rod  of  a  steam-engine  may  be  taken  as  a  pillar, 
flat  at  one  end,  where  it  is  connected  to  the  piston,  and  further 
steadied  by  the  gland:  the  upper  end  being  jointed  at  the 
cross-head,  is  assimilated  to  a  pillar  with  pointed  end. 

(151.)  "  Cast-iron  PiUara" — Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
have  supplied  very  full  information  on  the  strength  of  pillars 
of  cast  iron ;  for  solid  cylindrical  pillars  we  have  the  following 
general  rules : — 

(152.)  P  =  Mp  X  D* •  -T- L»'. 

(153.)  D  =  »y  (F  X  L^'^  -7-  Mp). 

(154.)  L  =  ^y  (Mp  X  D** -r  F). 

(155.)  Mp  =  F  X  L*^  -r-  D*  •. 
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In  which  F  s  the  breaking  weight  of  the  pillar  by  flezn. 

in  lbs.,  tons,  &c.,  dependent  on  Mp. 
D  =  the  diameter  of  the  pillar  at  the  centre, 

inches. 
L  =  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  feet. 
Mp  =  constant  multiplier,  the  value  of  which  is 
in  Table  84. 


Tablb  34. — Of  the  Value  of  Mp.  being  the  Treoretioal  Bbeak^k 

Weight  of  Pillars,  1  Foot  long. 


Cylindrical  PUlan. 

Square  and  Bectangular. 

««lerlaL 

Both 

One  Flat. 

Both 

Both 

One  FUt, 

Both 

Ends 

One 

Ends 

Endii 

One 

Ends 

Pulnied. 

PoiiUMl. 

Fiat 

Pointed. 

Pbinted. 

Flat. 

Cast  Iron 

Mba. 
\tonB 

33,000 

66,000 

99,000 

56.100  112,200168,300 

14-73 

29-46 

4419 

25 

50 

75 

Wrouglit  Iron 

flbt). 

\tOll8 

95,848 

197,700299,620162,900  336.000 

498.500 

42-79 

88-26 

133-8     72-74       150 

223 

Steel      . .     . . 

lUis. 
(tons 

108,500 

2i7,000 

325 ,  ^00 184 ,  400  368 ,  900  553 ,  300 

48-44 

96-88 

145-3 

82-35 

164-7 

247 

DantzioOak.. 

nba. 
\tiinB 

6,000 

12.000 

18v000 

9,000 

18,000 

27,000 

2-68 

5-36 

8-04 

4  02 

8-04 

12-06 

Red  Deal 

lbs. 
tons 

5,3:^3 

10,666 

16,000    8,000 

16,000 

24,000 

2-3.S 

4-76 

714 

8-57 

7  14 

10-71 

Teak      . .     . . 

lbs. 

11,150 

22,300   33,450 

16.730   33,460 

50,190 

Bed  Pine      . . 

M 

8,520 

17,010 

25,560 

12,780   25,560 

38,340 

Canadian  Oak 

If 

8.360 

16,720 

25,080 

12,510   25,080 

37,620 

De:il     . .     . . 

»» 

7,933 

15,866 

23,800 

11.900   23.800 

35.700 

Ash 

n 

7,773 

15,546 

23.319 

11,660    23,320 

34.980 

Beeoh  ..     .. 

n 

6,222 

12,444 

18,666 

9,333    18,ti66 

28,000 

Pitch  Pine  . . 

99 

5,600 

11,200 

16,800 

8,403    16,806 

25,209 

Engliidi  Ouk 

ft 

5,440 

10,880 

16.320 

8.160    16,320 

24,480 

Riga  Fir      . . 

»♦ 

5,200 

10,400 

15.600 

7,800    15,600 

2:  J,  400 

Iiarch.. 

ff 

4,108 

8.216 

12,3-24 

6,U;2    12.324 

18,486 

Memel  Deal 

ff 

4.087 

8,174 

12,261 

6,130    12,260 

18,390 

£iin 

f* 

3,154 

6,308 

9.462 

4.7H1      9,462;  14.193 

Willow 

n 

2,600 

5,200 

7,800 

3.902     7.804 

11,706 

Cedar  ..     •• 

If 

2,247 

4,494 

6.741 

3,370 

6,740 

10,110 

(0 

(3) 

(3) 

(0      ,     (*) 

(») 

(156.)  "  Hollote  Cast-iron  PiKar«."— For  hollow  pillars,  in- 
stead  of  D"  *,  we  have  D*  •  -  ^\  in  which  D  =  the  external. 
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Table  85. — Of  the  Powkks  of  Numbers  for  Pillars,  &c. 


N 

Ni« 

N«« 

N»-« 

N 

N»-« 

N2« 

N»« 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

^^ 

16-8 

89-1 

602 

i 

'1088 

•0272 

•0068 

5f 

16 

•4 

94-1 

543 

1 

•2082 

•0781 

•0293 

H 

17 

•0 

100 

587 

•3299 

•1650 

•0S25 

6 

17 

6 

105 

633 

t 

•4714 

•2946 

•1842 

H 

18 

•2 

111 

685 

•6311 

•4733 

•3550 

el 

18 

•8 

117 

733 

il 

•8077 

•7067 

•6184 

6| 

19 

3 

123 

787 

100 

1-00 

100 

6^ 

20 

0 

130 

844 

n 

1-21 

1-36 

1-53 

6J 

20 

•6 

186 

904 

u 

1-43 

179 

2^20 

6f 

21 

•2 

143 

967 

1, 
1 

1-66 

2^28 

315 

^i 

21 

•8 

150 

1033 

1-91 

2^87 

4-30 

7 

22 

•5 

157 

1102 

!| 

2-l« 

S^54 

574 

7i 

23 

■2 

165 

1175 

2-45 

4^28 

7^50 

7* 

23 

•8 

172 

1251 

li 

2-73 

5  13 

9^61 

n 

24 

•5 

181 

1330 

2 

303 

6  06 

121 

n 

25 

•1 

188 

1413 

2i 

334 

7-08 

151 

7f 

25 

•8 

196 

1500 

2J 

3-66 

8-23 

18-5 

7f 

26 

•4 

205 

1590 

3 

400 

9-60 

225 

7J 

27 

1 

214 

1685 

4-33 

10-8 

271 

8 

27 

•8 

223 

1783 

2* 

4-(;8 

123 

323 

H 

28 

5 

232 

1882 

2i 

5-04 

13-8 

38^2 

8J 

29 

2 

241 

1992 

2J 

5-42 

15^6 

44-8 

8* 

:^0 

■0 

251 

2102 

3 

5-»0 

17-4 

522 

8* 

30 

'6 

260 

2218 

3* 

6-20 

19-4 

60^5 

8J 

31 

•4 

270 

2338 

Si 

6-60 

21^4 

69-6 

8f 

32 

2 

281 

2462 

3| 

700 

23^6 

79^8 

8} 

32 

•9 

292 

2591 

^ 

742 

26-0 

90^9 

9 

33 

6 

302 

2724 

3f 

7-84 

28-4 

103^0 

n 

34 

4 

313 

2863 

81 

8-29 

311 

116 

H 

35 

1 

325 

3007 

8i 

8^73 

33-8 

131 

91 

35 

9 

337 

3158 

4 

9-19 

36-7 

147 

i^h 

36 

7 

848 

:h310 

** 

9-64 

39-7 

164 

0* 

37- 

4 

860 

3470 

4 

101 

42^9 

183 

91 

38' 

2 

373 

3634 

n 

10^6 

46-4 

203 

n 

39- 

0 

385 

3805 

111 

49^8 

225 

10 

39' 

8 

398 

3981 

n 

11-6 

536 

248 

101 

41' 

3 

423 

4351 

121 

57-6 

273 

10* 

42- 

9 

452 

4746 

n 

12-6 

61-5 

300 

lOf 

44- 

7 

480 

5165 

5 

131 

65  7 

328 

11 

46- 

4 

510 

5611 

5\ 

13^6 

e;9-7 

859 

lU 

48' 

1 

541 

6083 

6i 

14-2 

745 

391 

Hi 

49- 

8 

673 

6684 

5| 

14^7 

79^1 

426 

Hi 

51- 

5 

605 

7115 

5* 

15-3 

83-9 

463 

12 

633 

640 

7675 
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itnd  d  =  the  internal  diameter,  and  the  rest  being  aa  before,  wa 
have  the  rales: — 

(157.)  F  =  Mp  X  (D'*  -  <?••)  ^  L^*'. 


(158.) 
(159.) 


L  =  'y  {Mp  X  (!>»••  -  d»-)  ^  f}. 
Mp  =  Fx  L^-^-T-(D*^-^'). 


It  shonld  be  clearly  understood,  that  these  rtdes  give  the 
breaking  load  of  long  flexible  pillars,  or  those  whose  length  is 
80  great  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  that  they  will  fail  by 
bending  simply.  Short  pillars  require  coirection  for  '*  In- 
cipient Crushing,"  as  explained  and  illustrated  more  fully 
in  (168). 

(160.)  Tables  35, 36  give  the  3  •  6  and  1  *  7  powers  of  numbers 
to  flEtcilitate  calculations  of  the  strength  of  solid  and  hollow 
pillars  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel: — Thus,  say  we 

Table  36 — Of  the  !•?  Powbb  of  Numbers  for  Caloulatino  the 

Stbbkoth  of  Pillars. 


Length. 

Ll-7 

Length. 
L. 

Ll-7 

Length. 

Wf 

0-3 

•129 

4 

10-56 

15 

99-8 

0-4 

•211 

H 

11-70 

16 

111-4 

0^5 

•308 

H 

12  90 

17 

123-5 

0-6 

•4-20 

H 

1414 

18 

136  1 

0  7 

•545 

5 

15-43 

19 

149-2 

0-8 

•684 

H 

1814 

20 

162-8 

0-9 

•836 

6 

21  03 

21 

176-9 

10 

1-00 

6i 

24- 10 

22 

191-5 

Ik 

1-46 

7 

2733 

23 

206-5 

H 

199 

7i 

80^73 

24 

222 

If 

259 

8 

3430 

25 

238 

2 

825 

H 

38-02 

26 

254 

2i 

3-97 

9 

41-90 

28 

286 

2i 

4-75 

^ 

45-94 

30 

3*24 

2| 

5-58 

10 

50*10 

32 

362 

8 

6-47 

11 

58-94 

34 

401 

8} 

7-42 

12 

68^33 

36 

442 

^ 

8-41 

13 

78-29 

38 

485 

Si 

946 

14 

88-80 

40 

529 

104 
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Table  87. — Of  the  Stbenoth  of  Solid  and  HoLiiOw  Pillaks 

Bed-piates,  or  by  Sole-plates 


Length  at  the 

i                § 

T 

eaking  Wright 

DUmet4 

erattho 

tre, 
icheB. 

Thick- 
ness of 
MetaL 

Crashing 

Weight 

due  to 

Aneft. 

Cen 
In  In 

Bi 

m 

1 
1 

in  Tuns. 

.4 

1 

• 

e 

90 

1 

1 

7-0 

1 

•0 

■ 

t 

1 

as 

Oiitaide. 

Inside. 

li 

76      12-4 

12-4 

9 

•0 

7-0! 

5-6     5-6 

If 

103 

21 

•4 

21 

•4I 

15-7 

15 

•7 

12-2   12 

•2 

97;    9-7 

2 

135 

84 

•5 

34 

•5  25-3 

1 

25 

•3 

19-7;  19 

1 

•7 

15-7 

15-7 

2» 

171 

53 

•0 

50 

•3 

38-7 

38 

•7 

30-0'  80 

•0 

240 

240 

2» 

211 

77 

•4 

69 

•7. 

56-7 

56 

•4 

440  44 

•0 

35-0   35-0 

2J 

255 

800  75 

•6 

62 'O:  62 

1 

•0 

49-71  49-7 

1 

8 

804 

85-0  83 

•1! 

67-3,  67-3 

3 

2' 

1G9 

• 

65-4   67 

•7 

520  49-4 

s* 

2J 

203 

1 

104   68 

•7 

83-0   71-4 

4 

8 

236 

154110 

•0 

123   96-6 

H 

3^ 

270 

173     124 

H 

3 

880 

224!     168 

5 

4 

803 

234'     154 

5 

3} 

429 

307,     209 

6 

5 

374 

395,     218 

6 

^ 

533 

528*    303 

6 

4 

1 

677 

629     375 

7 

5| 

537 

724 

345 

7 

5} 

655 

827 

411 

7 

5 

1 

812 

1003 

504 

8 

6J 

624 

8 

6> 

735 

, 

8 

6 

1 

94^i 

9 

7* 

8:j5 

9 

7 

1 

1080 

y 

6* 

H 

1307 

10 

8* 

937 

10 

8 

1 

1212 

10 

7* 

1} 

1475 

12 

10* 

1135 

12 

10 

1 

1484 

12 

di 

it 

1810 

12 

9 

2124 
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of  Cast  Tbon,  the  ends  being  Flat  and  well  supported  by  Iron 
cast  on  both  ends. 


PilUr.lnFeet. 


10 


18 


14 


16 


18 


ao 


Id  Tons. 


t 


12-7 12-7 

19-419-4 
28-4  28-4 
4O'0|4O0 

550550 
42-0420 
67062-3 

99*084'3 
140  110 
181  151 

190  136 
248'  187. 


319 

427 
508 


199 

275 
338 


585  318 

I 

6701  878 
811  464 


•  a 
■  • 


p  • 


flag 


0 

I 


10-6  10-6 


16  2 
23-8 
33-6 

460 
35-2 
56-0 

830 
118 
152 

159 
208 
268 

359 
428 
490 

563 
682 
718 

824 
1012 
1224 

1427 
1654 
1551 

1932 
2777 
2578 

3250 
3841 
4o57 


16-2 
23-8 
33- 6{ 

460 
35-2 
54-8, 


75 

99- 


133 

125 
169 
182 

252 
309 
245 

350 
429, 
378 

440 
556 
543 

689 
943 
645 

823 
993 
835 

1106 
1337 
1556 


•6 

0 


33-838-8 
26026-0 
41-341-3 

60-7  60-7 

87-0  80-7 

112-0,  108 


t 


3I-681-6 


25-3  25-3 


46-946-9,37-637-6 
66-066-0  ;53-253-2 
86-086-0;  68-6,68-6 


117  103  89-0  85-8 


153  138 
197,  154 


264  212 

315  259 

362  254 

413  300 

501  367 

528  331 

607  386 

743  484 

855  482 


117  114 
151  131 


202 
240 
276 


178| 
217 
218 


316  256 
383,  313 
403|  289| 

4641  335 
568  421 
651  425 


1050 
1219 
1140 

1421 
1660 
1892 

2390 
2825 
3205 


610 
725 
579 


802 
931 
871 


738  1087 
885  1270 
783  1448 


537 
689 
519 

659 
7^2 
715 


71-871-8 
93  9  93-9 


121 

162 
193 


112 

153 

186 


222'  191 


1014  1826  922 
1*2-23  21601110 
1418  24481287 


253, 
308 
323: 

372 
457 
524 

643 

748 
698 

871 
1018 
1160 

1464 
173i» 
rJ63 


223 

273 
255 

296 
371 
380 

478! 
567i 
467 

593' 
709 

654 

I 


^5 

CQ  M 

i 


t  i 


264 

804 
372 
427 

524 

6()8 
572 

711 
831 

948 


843  1195 
1013  1412' 
117r'lw0-2' 

■  II 


225 

261 
82(i 
339 

424 

501 
412 

532 
633 
598 

768 
928 


s 


11 


222  201 

253'  232 

310  288 

356  303 

438  379 

507  446 

476  378 

593  478 

693  568 

792  547 

997  701 

1178  841 

i«»7,  969 
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have  a  cast-iron  pillar  6  inches  diameter  externally,  and 
5  inches  intenially,  therefore  ^  inch  thick,  and  14  feet  long, 
with  both  ends  flat. 

From  Table  84  the  value  of  Mp  =  44  *  19,  say  44  tons ;  from 
Table  35,  coL  4,  the  value  of  6««  =  633,  and  of  5" •  =  328 ; 
firom  Table  36  we  obtain  88*8,  say  89,  for  the  value  of  L^"'  or 
14^^  Then  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  by  rule  (157) 
becomes  44  x  (633  -  328)  -r-  89  =  151  tons,  which  being  due 
to  flexure  only,  will  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing  as 
shown  by  (168).  Table  37  gives  the  breaking  weight  of  solid 
and  hollow  pillars  of  cast  iron  from  1^  to  12  inches  diameter, 
and  from  5  to  20  feet  long,  calculated  in  the  way  we  have 
illustrated,  the  result  being  there  entered  as  due  to  flexure, 
which  is  corrected  for  incipient  crushing  in  the  next  column 
when  necessary.  The  breaking  weight  due  to  flexure  is  thus 
given  separately  in  order  to  adapt  the  table  to  conditions  other 
than  those  where  the  pillar  is  flat  at  both  ends:  thus,  the 
pillar  which  we  have  found  to  have  a  strength  of  151  tons 
when  both  ends  were  flat,  would  bear  only  151-7-3  =  50  tons 
with  both  ends  rounded,  and  50  X  2  =  100  tons  when  one  end 
is  flat,  and  the  other  rounded,  &c.,  correction  being  made  for 
incipient  crushing  in  all  cases  where  necessary  (163). 

(161.)  Table  38  gives  a  selection  of  all  the  more  important 
experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  solid  and  hollow  pillars  of 
cast  iron,  and  in  order  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  rules  in 
(151),  col.  9  has  been  calculated  by  them,  the  value  of  Mp 
being  taken  from  Table  34.  In  coL  7  these  results  are  cor- 
rected where  necessary  for  incipient  crushing  by  the  method 
explained  in  (163),  the  value  of  C,  or  the  crushing  strain 
being  taken  at  49  tons,  or  109,760  lbs.  per  square  inch,  this 
being  the  strength  of  the  particular  iron  used  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
son, as  found  by  him  from  direct  experiment.  The  mean 
crushing  strength  of  British  cast-iron  is  43  tons,  as  shown  in 
(132),  and  this  value  should  be  used  in  ordinary  cases.  In 
col.  8  we  have  given  the  error  or  difierenoe  between  the 
calculated  and  experimental  results : — the  sum  of  all  the  + 
errors  is  163,  and  of  all  the  —  errors,  141*7 ;  hence  we  have  as 
a  general  average  result  of  the  forty  experiments  (163  —  141*7) 
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-f-  40  s  4.  0*  582,  or  ^  per  cent.  only.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  the  range  of  the  error  is  nearly  equal,  the  greatest  + 
error  being  +  19*8,  and  the  greatest  ^  error  is  —  22*1  per 
cent  (959). 

(162.)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rules  in  (157) 
to  cases  where  exact  results  are  required,  as  in  Table  88,  we 
will  take  No.  85,  in  which  D  =  2*01  inches,  d  =  1*415  inch, 
and  L  =  7*895  feet.  We  require  logarithms  for  working  these 
rules;  then  for  D»'  we  have,  log.  of  2*01  =  0*803196  x  8*6 
=  1*091505,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  12*85,  is  the 
3*6  power  of  2*01.  Similarly,  for  (?'•,  we  have  log.  of  1*415 
=  0-150756  X  8*6  =  -542721,  the  natural  number  due  to 
which,  or  3  *  49,  is  the  3  *  6  power  of  1  *  415.  For  the  1  *  7  power 
of  L,  we  have  log.  of  7*895  =  0*868938  x  1*7  =  1*477194, 
the  natural  number  due  to'which  is  80.  The  value  of  Mp  from 
Table  84,  for  pillars  with  both  ends  flat,  as  in  our  caso,  is 
99,000 :  with  these  data,  the  rule  in  (157)  gives  99,000  x 
(12*35  -  3-49) -f- 80  s  29280  lbs.  as  in  cols.  9  and  7;  cor- 
rection for  incipient  crushing  not  being  necessary  in  this  case. 


INCIPIENT  ORUSHma. 

(163.)  If  we  calculate  the  strength  of  a  series  of  pillars  with 
a  progressively  diminishing  length,  the  calculated  strain  in- 
creases as  the  length  is  reduced  until  it  eventually  becomes 
greater  than  the  absolute  crushing  strength  of  the  material. 
Obviously,  the  pillar  cannot  sustain  a  load  greater  than  the 
crushing  strain  due  to  the  area  of  the  section : — there  is  there- 
fore a  limit  to  the  shortness  of  pillars,  beyond  which  the  rules 
in  (151)  do  not  apply  without  correction.  It  might  be  supposed, 
that  down  to  a  certain  length,  the  pillar  would  break  simply  by 
flexure  with  the  strain  given  by  the  rules,  and  that  witib  any 
length  less  than  that,  the  brealdng  weight  would  be  simply  the 
crushing  strain  due  to  the  area  of  the  section  and  the  specific 
strength  of  the  material,  irrespective,  therefore,  of  any  further 
reduction  of  length.  But  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  that  long 
before  that  length  was  reached  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
strength  of  long  pillars,  and  he  was  led  to  the  following 
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Table  88. — Of  Experiments  on  Solid  and 


Form  of  Enda. 

Diameter. 

Length. 
Feet. 

No.  of 
Expert- 

mttJii. 

External. 

IntcmaL 

1 

Two  ends  round  . . 

0 

•5 

•  ■ 

6-04 

2 

>f 

0 

■99 

•• 

y« 

3 

t» 

1 

52 

•• 

9) 

4 

»* 

1 

96 

•  • 

»' 

6 

ft 

0 

5 

•■ 

2-52 

6 

99 

0 

99 

•  • 

»9 

7 

n 

1 

52 

•  • 

»» 

8 

w 

0 

5 

•• 

1-26 

9 

n 

0' 

99 

•  • 

9» 

10 

f% 

0- 

497 

•  • 

0-63 

11 

It 

0- 

77 

•  • 

t« 

12 

t« 

0- 

5 

•  • 

0  315 

IS 

Two  enda  flat      •• 

0 

51 

•  • 

5-04 

14 

»» 

0 

997 

•  • 

}f 

15 

t« 

1- 

56 

•  • 

»» 

16 

tf 

0' 

5 

•  • 

2-52 

17 

M 

1 

01 

•• 

>' 

18 

M 

0- 

51 

•• 

1-26 

19 

»» 

1 

00 

•• 

»» 

20 

ff 

0- 

5 

•• 

0-63 

21 

W 

0 

777 

■  • 

*« 

22 

19 

0 

5 

•  • 

0-315 

23 

ft 

0 

52 

•  • 

0  1667 

24 

•9 

0 

52 

• . 

0-08333 

25 

Two  ends  round  ., 

1 

78 

1-21 

7-56 

26 

»» 

2 

01 

1-415 

99 

27 

f» 

2' 

24 

1-735 

99 

28 

fi 

2 

49 

1-89 

99 

29 

** 

2 

74 

2-155 

>9 

80 

n 

3 

01 

2-48 

99 

81 

ft 

3 

36 

2-63 

»» 

32 

n 

1- 

78 

1-21 

4-75 

38 

n 

1 

85 

1-36 

2-583 

34 

Two  ends  flat       •• 

1 

78 

1-21 

7-395 

85 

rt 

2' 

01 

1-415 

99 

86 

ft 

2 

23 

1-54 

»» 

87 

ft 

!■ 

26 

0-767 

2-5208 

88 

«t 

1 

16 

0-7705 

1-917 

39 

ft 

1 

•16 

0-932 

1-2604 

40 

f* 

113 

•91 

0  7333 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

W 
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HoiJX)w  Cylindrical  Pillabs  of  Cast  Iron. 


Breaking  Weight. 

CatcuUted 
Breaking 

Galcnlated 
Crushing 

No.  of 

^7  Expert- 

By  Calcalatlon. 

Wc'Mcht  by 
[ii^xiin* 

Strain  due  to 
A  re  A. 

Expert- 

iDenk 
Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Error  per  Cent. 

F. 

Cp. 

11  will*. 

143 

172 

+19-8 

172 

21,550 

1 

1,902 

2,036 

+  7' 

1 

2,036 

84,490 

2 

10,861 

9,531 

-12 

2 

9.531 

199,200 

3 

24,291 

23.800 

-  2 

0 

23,800 

831,200 

4 

539 

558 

+  3' 

5 

558 

21,550 

5 

6,105 

6.618 

+  8- 

3 

6,613 

84, -190 

6 

82,531 

30,9t)0 

-  4 

8 

80,960 

199,200 

7 

1,904 

1,812 

-  4 

•8 

1,812 

21,550 

8 

19,752 

2l,390» 

+  8 

3 

21,480 

84,490 

9 

5,262 

5,703» 

+  8 

•4 

5,842 

21,800 

10 

22,948 

21.685* 

-  5 

5 

28,250 

51,110 

U 

15,107 

11,770* 

-22 

•1 

19,440 

21,550 

12 

487 

560 

+  15- 

•0 

560 

22,420 

13 

6,238 

6.260 

+  0 

'3 

6,260 

85,690 

14 

28,9«i2 

31,370 

+  8 

3 

81,870 

209,800 

15 

1,662 

1.672 

+  0- 

1 

1.672 

21,550 

16 

20,310 

21,800 

+  4 

9 

21,800 

87,980 

17 

6.764 

5,915 

-12 

5 

5,915 

22.420 

18 

40,250 

43,800* 

+  8 

8 

66,780 

86,210 

19 

11,255 

11,250* 

0" 

0 

17,650 

21,550 

20 

32,007 

35,990* 

+12- 

7 

87.485 

52.040 

21 

17,468 

16,870* 

-  3 

4 

58,270 

21,550 

22 

22.867 

21,420* 

-  6' 

3 

197,500 

23,810 

23 

24,616 

22.996* 

-  6' 

6 

1.281,000 

28,310 

24 

5,585 

6,340 

+  13 

5 

6,840 

148,000 

25 

8.357 

9.886 

+  12 

3 

9.886 

175,700 

26 

13,341 

11,610 

-18 

0 

11,610 

178,100 

27 

19,855 

17,800 

-10 

4 

17,800 

226.500 

28 

27,883 

23,090 

-17' 

2 

23,090 

246,900 

29 

26.707 

28.090 

+  5- 

2 

28,090 

319,400 

80 

50,477 

48,710 

-  3 

5 

48,710 

877.000 

31 

18.693 

13,970 

+  2 

0 

13,970 

148,000 

82 

38,768 

82,030 

-  7" 

9 

82,030 

185.500 

83 

17,840 

19,750 

+10 

"7 

19.750 

148.000 

84 

28,353 

29.280 

+  8 

•4 

29,230 

175,700 

35 

40,569 

43,580 

+  7- 

4 

43,580 

224,200 

36 

33.679 

82.380* 

-  3 

-8 

39,380 

85.600 

37 

30,383 

80.450* 

+  0 

2 

43,070 

64,830 

38 

26,729 

27,480* 

+  2 

•8 

62,120 

41.120 

39 

84,037 

82,100* 

-  5-7 

141,060 

38.690 

40 

(•) 

0) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

0) 
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rdaaoning  as  to  the  cause.  Considering  the  pillar  as  having 
two  functions,  one  to  support  the  direct  crushing  weight,  and 
the  other  to  resist  flexure;  when  the  pressure  necessary  to 
break  the  pillar  is  very  small  because  of  its  great  length  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  then  the  whole  strength  of  the 
material  may  be  considered  as  employed  in  resisting  flexure. 
When  the  breaking  weight  is  half  of  that  required  to  crush  the 
material,  one  half  only  of  the  strength  may  be  considered  as 
available  for  resistance  to  flexure,  the  other  half  being  em- 
ployed in  resisting  crushing.  When,  through  the  shortness  of 
the  pillar,  the  breaking  weight  is  nearly  equal  to  the  crushing 
strain,  we  may  consider  that  no  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
pillar  is  applied  to  resist  flexure,  &c.  It  was  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  when  the  load  on  a  pillar  was  ^  only  of  the  crushing 
strain,  there  was  a  sensible  falling  off  in  the  strength  as 
calculated  by  the  rules  in  (151),  due  therefore  to  ** Incipient" 
rather  than  ahtolute  Crushing. 

As  the  combined  result  of  reasoning  and  experiment,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  gives  the  rule : — 

(164.)  Po  =  FxCp-r(F-(-|Cp). 

In  which  F  =  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  as  due  by  the 

rules  in  (151)  (156),  &c. 
Gp  =  the  crushing  strain  due  to  the  area  of  the 

section    and    the    specific    strength    of    the 

material. 
Pq  =  the   reduced  actual  breaking  weight;    all   in 

the  same  terms. 

This  rule  requires  some  caution  in  its  application ;  where  F 
is  less  than  \  Cp,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  make  the  cal- 
culated strength  greater  than  F.  Now,  the  strength  of  a  pillar 
can  never  be  greater  than  is  due  to  flexure,  hence  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  rule  must  not  be  applied : — when  F  is 
exactly  ^  Cp,  the  effect  of  the  rule  is  nil :  when  F  is  greater 
than  \  Cp,  the  rule  is  necessary,  and  will  reduce  the  calculated 
strength  of  the  pillar  as  due  by  flexure:— when  F  is  less  than 
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j  Cp  the  rule  will  give  the  erroneous  resnlt  of  making  P^ 
greater  than  F. 

Thus,  say  Cp  =  80  and  F  =  20,  or  exactly  ^  Cp ;  then,  80  x 
•75  =  60,  and  the  rule  (164)  gives  Po  =  20  x  80-^(20  -f-  60) 
=  20,  or  the  same  value  as  F,  the  effect  of  the  rule  being  nil. 
Again,  say  Cp  =  80,  F  =  10,  then  Po  =  10  x  80  -r-  (10  +  60) 
=  11*43,  which  is  greater  than  10,  or  the  value  of  F,  and  is 
impossible,  showing  that  the  rule  has  been  applied  in  a  case 
where  it  was  not  admissible.  Again,  say  F  =  30,  and  Cp  =  80 
as  before :— then  the  rule  gives  P^  =  80  x  80  -7-  (30  -f-  60)  = 
26*67  tons,  which  is  less  than  80,  the  value  of  F,  and  is  a 
correct  result. 

(165.)  We  may  now  search  for  the  lengths  of  pillars,  with 
which  the  correction  given  by  this  rule  becomes  nil,  which  will 
happen  when  the  length  is  such  that  F  or  the  breaking  weight 
by  flexure  is  \  Cp. 

The  mean  crushing  strain  of  cast  iron  is  43  tons  per  square 
inch  as  given  in  (132) ;  a  pillar  1  inch  diameter  will  be  crushed 
with  43  X  '7854  =  33*73  tons,  and  the  required  length  of 
pillar  will  be  that  which  breaks  by  flexure  with  33*77  -f- 4  = 
8*44  tons.  For  pillars  with  both  ends  pointed,  the  value  of  Mp 
as  given  by  Table  34,  is  14*73  tons,  and  the  rule  (154),  namely, 
L  =  ^y  (Mp  X  D'* 4-  W),  becomes  in  our  case  (14*73  x  1  -r 
8*44) ';y  =  1*387  feet,  or  16*64  inches.  The  length  witii 
which  the  correction  becomes  nil  is  therefore  in  this  case  16  *  64 
times  the  diameter.  Similarly,  with  one  end  flat,  and  the  other 
pointed,  the  value  of  Mp  being  in  that  case  29*46  tons  by 
Table  34;  we  have  (29*46  X  1  ->  8*44)  'ij  =  2*086  feet,  or 
25  inches,  the  length  being  thus  25  times  the  diameter.  With 
both  ends  flat  Mp  =  44*19  tons,  and  th«  length  comes  out 
(44*19  X  1-7-8*44)':^  =  2*648  feet,  or  31*78  inches,  the 
length  being  thus  31  *  78  times  the  diameter. 

(166.)  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  adopting  49  tons  per  square  inch  as 
the  crushing  strain  of  the  particular  iron  used  in  his  experi- 
ments, gives  the  length  at  15  times  the  diameter  for  pillars 
with  both  ends  pointed,  and  30  times  the  diameter  in  those 
with  both  ends  flat 
•These  ratios  are,  however,  not  constant  for  all  diameters,  as  is 
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shown  by  Table  39,  which  has  been  calculated  for  cast-iron 
pillars  by  the  rule : — 

(167.)     L,>  =  ':y  (Mp  X  ly  -=-  i  Cp)  X  12  ^  D. 

In  which  Lj,  =  the  length  in  terms  of  the  diameter  with  which 
correction  for  incipient  crushing  is  nil ;  Cp  =  the  crushing 
strain  due  to  the  area  of  section  and  the  specific  crushing  strength 
of  cast  iron,  or  43  tons ;  Mp  =  the  multiplier  for  pillars,  giyen 
by  Table  34 ;  and  D  =  the  diameter  in  inches.  This  table 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  length  to  the  diameter  is  reduced  as  the 
diameter  is  increased,  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  considerably,  and 
still  more  so  with  wrought-iron  pillars  (202). 

Table  80. — Of  the  Length  of  Cylindrical  Fillabs,  in  terms  of 
the  Diameter  with  which  correction  for  ''Incipient  CrushiDg'* 
becomes  nil. 


Diameter. 

2  Ends 
Poinied. 

1  Flat. 
1  Poliit«'d. 

2  Ends  Flat. 

Ca8' 

r  Iron. 

1 
2 
3 
6 

16-64 
16-08 
15-60 
14-98 

25  04 
24-01 
23-48 
22-55 

81-78 
30-47 
29-78 
28-60 

Wrought  Iron. 

1 
2 
3 
6 

40-64 
35-35 
32-62 
28-40 

68-37 
60-75 
46-87 
40-79 

71-85 
62-50 
57-68 
50-22 

STRKIi. 

1 

2 
8 
6 

26-14 
22-73 
20-98 
18-27 

86-96 
82  15 
29-68 
27-04 

45-26 
88-87 
36-34 
33-12 
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(168.)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rule  (164)  we 
watkj  take  the  pillar  6  inches  diameter.  ^  inch  thick,  and  14  feet 
long,  which  we  found  in  (160)  to  break  by  flexure  with  151  tons. 
By  a  table  of  areas,  6  inches  =  28 -3,  and  5  inch  =  19*  6,  hence 
the  area  of  the  annnlus  =  28 '3  —  19*6  =  8*7  squiire  inches, 
and  the  mean  crushing  strength  of  cast  iron  being  43  tons  per 
square  inch  (182),  we  obtain  8*7  X  43  =  374  tons  for  the  value 
of  Cp,  and  374  x  }  =  280  for  j  Cp.  Then  the  rule  (164) 
becomes  Po  =  151  x  374  -^  (151  +  280)  =  131  tons,  the 
reduced  breaking  weight. 

(169.)  The  fact  (164)  that  the  correction  for  incipient  cmshing 
is  necessary  for  those  cases  only  where  F  is  greater  than  ^  Cp, 
supplies  an  easy  method  of  finding  beforehand  where  it  is 
required,  so  as  to  save  the  labour  of  going  thmugh  the  whole 
calculation.  Thus,  taking  No.  34  in  Table  38,  col.  10  gives 
148.000  lbs.  for  the  value  of  Cp,  then  ^  Cp  becomes  148000  -r-  4 
=  37,000;  by  ooL  9,  F  =  19750  lbs.,  which  is  less  than  J  C, 
therefore  the  correction  for  incipient  crushing  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  breaking  load  of  the  pillar  is  simply  that  due  by 
flexure.  Again,  in  No.  40,  ool.  10  gives  Cp  =  38690  lbs.,  ^  Cp 
becomes  38690  -h  4  =  9672  lbs.,  but  F  by  col.  9  is  141,060  lbs., 
which  being  greater  than  ^  Cp,  requires  correction  by  the  rule 
in  (164)  by  which  wo  obtain  32,100  lbs.  for  the  reduced  breaking 
load,  as  in  ool.  7.  ' 

The  eflect  of  the  application  of  this  rule  is  in  some  cases 
remarkably  great :  for  instance  in  Table  55,  No.  9,  col.  9  gives 
10,750,000  lbs.  for  the  value  of  F,  but  Pq  s  79380  lbs.  only  by 
ooL  7,  or  T^^th  of  F. 

The  rule  for  incipient  crushing  applies  not  only  to  cast-iron 
pillars,  but  equally  to  all  other  materials.  It  is  used  for 
wrought  iron,  steel,  and  timber  in  Tables  44, 57,  and  its  correct- 
ness is  proved  by  the  general  agreement  of  the  calculations 
with  the  experimental  results  as  shown  by  (959)  and  Table  150, 
that  agreement  being  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  use  of  the 
rnle. 

(170.)  "  Square  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron."— It  is  shown  in  (359)  that 
the  theoretical  ratio  of  the  strengths  of  square  to  round  bars, 
either  as  pillars  or  beams,  is  1  *  7  to  1  *  0,  but  the  experimental 
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ratio  for  beams  of  cast  iron  is  1*5  to  1*0  (361),  and  we  mi^t 
suppose  that  tho  same  ratio  would  apply  to  pillars  also,  but  the 
experiments  we  have  seem  to  show  that  the  theoretical  ratio  is 
more  correct.  Admitting  the  theoretical  ratio  1*7  to  I'O  we 
obtain  for  square  and  rectangular  piUars  the  modified  values  of 
Mp  in  Table  34.  Putting  S  for  the  side  of  the  square  and  the 
xest  as  in  (151),  we  have  the  following  general  rules  for  the 
resistance  of  square  pillars  of  cast  iron  to  flexure,  irrespectiTe  of 
incipient  crushing  (163).     For  solid  square  pillars: — 

(171.)  F  =  Mp  X  S»*«  -^  V, 

(172.)  8  =  V  (F  X  L»"  -1-  Mp). 

(173.)  L  =  »^(Mpx8»*^F). 

In  which  8  s  the  side  of  the  square  pillar,  and  the  rest  tm  in 
(155).     For  hollow  pillars  these  rules  become 

(174.)  F  =  M,  X  (S»»  -  *•••) -r- 1-*-'. 

(175.)  (S»-«  -  «»••)  =  F  X  L'"  -^  M  ... 

(176.)        L  =  'y  {M,  X  (S*-'  -  ^')  -^  f}. 

In  which  8  3=  the  side  of  the  square  externally,  s  =  the  side 
of  the  square  internally,  and  the  rest  as  before,  in  (155). 

(177.)  "Bectangular  PiUars  of  Cast  Iron'' — A  rectangular 
pillar,  other  than  square,  will  fail  by  bending  in  the  direction  of 
its  least  dimension,  and  in  that  case,  the  strength  will  be  simply 
proportional  to  the  breadth  or  greatest  dimension.  For  long 
pillars  failing  simply  by  flexure,  the  rules  become : — 

(178.)  F=MpX^'x6-rL^'. 

(179.)  I  =  >y  {F  X  L»-^-r-  (Mp  X  h). 

(180.)  6  =  F  X  L»-^  -r  (Mp  X  «"••). 

(181.)  L  =  ':y(MpX<*-*x6-^F). 

In  which  t  s  the  thickness  or  least  dimension  of  a  rectangular 

pillar. 
&  s£  the  breadth  or  greatest  dimension  of  a  rectangular 
pillar. 
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And  tbe  rest  as  in  (155).  The  yalne  of  ^'  may  be  found  from 
ool.  8  of  Table  35 ;  of  L^'^  from  Table  36 ;  and  of  Mp  from 
Table  84. 

For  hollow  rectangular  pillars  the  rules  are  modified,  and 
beoome: — 

(182.)     F  =  Mp  X  {<*••  X  6)  -  («o*'*  X  h]  -4-  V\ 

(183.)     L  =  >^  {Mp  X  (£'•  X  6]  -  [tr  X  h)  -1-  f}. 

In  which  (  is  the  external,  and  t^  the  internal  least  dimension 
of  the  hollow  rectangular  pillar,  or  rather  the  dimensions 
measured  in  the  direction  in  which  the  pillar  will  fail  by 
bending.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  distinction  in  hollow 
pillars  because  it  is  possible  that  the  least  internal  dimension 
may  not  coincide  in  direction  with  the  least  outside  dimension : — 
for  instance,  in  Fig.  40,  flexure  would  take  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  A  rather  than  in  that  of  B ;  then  t^  =  3,  and  h^  =  2, 
and  in  that  case  ^  is  the  greater,  not  the  lesser  dimension.  We 
oan  easily  determine  in  such  a  ease,  in  which  direction  the 
pillar  will  bend,  which  will  be  the  one  where  (f^  X  h)  - 
(C  X  ho)  is  the  least :  thus  in  Fig.  40,  we  obtain  from  Table  35, 
4««  =  36-7,  and  8*«  =  17-4  and  in  the  direction  A,  we  have 
(86-7  X  5)  -  (17-4  X  V)  =  148-7.  In  the  other  direction  B, 
6«*  =  65-7,  and  2»«  =  6-06,  and  we  obtain  (65*7  x  4)  - 
(6*06  X  3)  =  244-62,  or  pretty  nearly  double  that  in  the  other 
direction  A;  the  pillar  will  therefore  certainly  fail  in  the 
direction  A. 

(184.)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  rules  in  (177) 
say  we  take  a  pillar  1^  X  7  inches,  14  feet  long,  with  both 
ends  flat :  the  value  of  Mp  from  Table  34  is  75  tons ;  of  1^'  *  from 
Table  35  is  2-87,  and  of  14''  from  Table  36  is  88-8.  Then 
F  =  75  X  2-87  X  7-1-88-8  =  16-96  tons  =  F.  This  will 
not  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing,  for  the  area  being 
1-6x7=  10 -5  square  inches,  Cp  becomes  10*5  x  19  =  199-5 
tons,  and  i  Cp  =  49*875  tons.  F  being  less  than  that,  the 
oorreetion  is  not  required. 

Again,  say  we  require  the  thickness  t,  for  a  pillar  9  inches 
wide,  18  feet  long,  both  ends  flat,  and  15  tons  breaking  weight. 

I  2 
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Then  Mp  being  as  before  =  75,  and  18'  ^  »  131-1  by  Table  8^ 
we  have  15  x  131  1  -7-  (75  x  9)  =  2-913,  the  nearest  number 
to  which  in  col.  8  of  Table  85  is  2  *  87,  which  is  opposite  1^ 
inch,  the  thickness  required,  &c. 

(185.)  "  CkutHrun  Pillara  of  +  Section^— This  form  of  pillar 
is  commonly  used  for  the  connecting-rods  of  large  steam-engines, 
and  not  unfrequently  for  carrying  the  floors  of  warehouses. 
The  strength  of  such  pillars  may  be  found  by  a  modification 
of  the  rules  for  rectangular  pillars  in  (177).  Let  Fig.  88  be 
the  section  of  such  a  pillar  8x8  inches,  j-  inch  thick,  15  feet 
long,  with  both  ends  flat;  assuming  that  the  pillar  will  fail 
by  flexure  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  B,  we  have  virtually 
two  pillars,  one  a,  ct,  farced  to  bend  in  the  direction  of  its  larger 
dimension,  flexure  in  the  contrary  direction  being  prevented  bj 
the  ribs  c,  c.  We  have  in  that  case  ^  =  8  inches,  and  h  =  ^  inch ; 
the  other  pillar  c,  c,  will  bend  in  the  normal  direction,  or  that 
of  its  smaller  dimension,  t  being  f  inch,  and  6  =  8  »  { 
=  7^^  inches, 

(186.)  By  col.  8  of  Table  85,  8**  =  223,  and  f««  =  -707 ; 
by  Table  36, 15*'^  =  99-8,  and  by  Table  34,  Mp  =  75.  Then 
for  a,  a,  we  have  223  x  J  =  195,  and  for  c,  c,  -707  x  7-125 
=  5 : — the  sum  of  the  two  is  195  +  5  =  200,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  c,  c,  adds  only  2\  per  cent,  to  the  strength,  being 
5  on  a  total  of  200  (248).  Having  thus  found  the  combined 
value  of  f*  X  ^  =  200,  the  rule  in  (178)  becomes  F  =  75  x  200 
-^99*8  =  150  tons,  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure.  In  order 
to  ascertain  whether  correction  for  incipient  crushing  (168)  is 
necessary,  we  find  the  area  of  the  section  to  be  15  *  23  square 
inches,  and  the  crushing  strength  of  oast  iron  being  48  tons  per 
square  inch  (132),  Cp  becomes  15*23  x  43  =  655  tons,  hence 
^  Op  ss  164  tons ;  F,  or  150  tons,  being  less  than  ^  Cp,  tiie  cor- 
rection for  incipient  crushing  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  (169), 
the  correct  breaking  weight  of  the  whole  pillar  is  that  due  l^ 
flexure  simply,  or  150  tons. 

(187.)  We  found  in  (186)  that  the  cross  ribs  c,  e,  contributed 
only  2^  per  cent,  to  the  strength  of  the  pillar  Fig.  88,  hence 
there  would  be  no  appreciable  error  if  we  omit  them  altogether 
in  calculating  the  strength,  which  then  becomes  simply  that  due 
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to  tbe  pillar  a,  a,  forced  to  bend  in  the  direction  of  its  larger 
dimension.  Table  40  has  been  calculated  on  that  principle. 
This,  however,  is  tme  for  those  cases  only  where  the  length  of 
the  pillar  is  so  great  that  it  fails  by  flexure  only ;  with  short 
pillars  requiring  correction  for  incipient  crashing,  the  cross 
ribs  6,  Cj  yield  their  fall  share  of  resistance  to  the  load. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  breaking  weight  of  a  rect- 
angular pillar  like  a,  a,  breaking  by  flexure  in  the  direction  of 
its  larger  dimension,  will  be  simply  proportional  to  its  thick- 
ness, other  things  being  the  same ;  for  instance,  in  Fig.  88,  the 
breaking  weight  when  ^  inch  thick  being  150  tons,  with  ^  inch 
thick,  it  would  be  75  tons,  and  with  1}  inch  thick  =  800  tons,  &c. 

Table  40. — Of  the  Strength  of  Gast-irok  Pillabs  of  'f  Seotiok, 

the  ends  being  Flat  and  well  supported. 
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•• 
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9> 
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n 
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ft 
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•f 

1 
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n 
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(188.)  '*  Belative  Strength.*'— The  fact  tbat  nearly  half  the 
aection  of  a  -^  pillar  goes  for  nothing,  will  prepare  us  to  find 
that  this  form  of  section  is  yery  nneconomical  as  compared  with 
a  cylindrical  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  and  area  of  section. 
Thus  a  pillar  8  inches  external  and  6|  inches  internal  diameter 
will  have  an  area  of  15*8  square  inches,  or  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  Fig.  88,  which  we  found  (18C)  to  be  15-23 
8qi««re  inches.  Then  from  Table  85,  8»«  =  1783,  and  Gf* 
=  &ty4,  and  Mp  being  44*19,  the  rule  in  (167)  gives  44*19  x 
(178S  -  904) -r-  99-8  =  380  tons  breaking  weight  by  flexure. 
This,  however,  will  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing  by 
the  rnle  (164);  Op  =  16-8  x  43  =  680  tons,  hence  J  Cp  =  610 
tons,  and  the  rule  Po  =  F  X  Cp  -f-  (F  +  J  Cp)  becomes  SttO  x 
680  -f-  (380  +  610)  =  290  tons,  which  is  nearly  double  150  tons, 
the  breaking  weight  of  a  +  pillar  of  the  same  weight  of  metal. 

This  ratio,  however,  is  not  constant ;  with  a  great  length, 
such  that  both  pillars  would  fail  by  flexure  simply,  the  ratio  in 
our  case  would  be  as  we  have  Eeen,  380  to  150,  or  about  2^  to  1 ; 
with  a  length  of  16  feet,  2  to  1  ;  as  the  length  is  reduced  the 
ratio  approaches  equality,  and  with  very  short  pillars  in  which 
the  strength  is  governed  almost  exclusively  by  resistance  to 
crushing,  the  two  kinds  of  pillar  become  practidiUy  equal. 

(189.)  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  an  experiment  on  a  pillar  of  4- 
soction  8  X  3  X  *48  inch  thick,  Fig.  36,  the  length  being 
7*662  feet,  and  both  ends  pointed;  the  breaking  weight  was 
17,678  lbs.  Calculating  as  in  (186^  and  taking  Mp  at  66,100 
lbs.  from  Table  34,  we  have  for  a,  a,  8*«  =  17*4  by  Table  36, 
then  to  find  L*^  we  must  use  logarithms.  The  log.  of  7*662 
=  0*878637  X  1-7  =  1*4936829,  the  natural  number  due  to 
which,  or  31*17,  is  the  1  *  7  power  of  7 *  662  :— then  66100  x  17  *4 
X  •  48  4-  31  *  17  =  16036  lbs.  For  c,  c,  we  have  to  find  •  48»  • ; 
the  log.  of  -48  =  1*681241  x  2-6  =  1*1712266,  the  natural 
number  due  to  which,  or  '1483,  is  the  2*6  power  of  *48 ;  then 
5  =  3—  *  48  =  2*62,  and  the  rule  becomes  66100  X  '1483 
X  2*62  4- 31*17  =  673  lbs.  The  sum  of  the  two,  or 
15036  +  673  =  16708  lbs.,  is  the  breaking  load  of  the  entire 
pillar,  which  is  10*6  per  cent  less  than  17,678  lbs.,  the  experi- 
mental breaking  weight. 
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(190.)  *^  Conneciing-tods  of  Steam-engines." — The  strengtli  of 
cast-iron  connecting-rods  of  the  ordinary  +  sectional  form 
cannot  be  calculated  satisfactorily  by  the  ordinary  niles;  in 
practice  it  is  necessary  to  proride  for  extraordinary  strains 
arising  from  forces  in  motion,  &c,,  which  the  ordinary  mle  does 
not  contemplate.  The  safer  course  is  to  use  a  theoretical 
formula  with  a  constant  multiplier  derived  from  experience :  the 
rule  may  then  take  the  following  form : — 


(191.) 


B=  ;^(HxL»-S--42> 


In  which  H  =  the  reputed  or  nominal  horse-power  of  the  engine ; 
L  ±=  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  between  centres  in  feet ; 
and  B  =  the  breadth  of  the  rod  at  the  centre  in  inches.  Thus, 
for  a  GO-horse  engine  with  a  rod  14  feet  6:^  inches,  or  14*52  feet 
between  centres,  we  have  14  52*  =  210-8;  then  60  x  210-8 
-T--42  =  30114,thelofT  of  which,  or  4 -478773-7- 4  =  1-119693, 
the  natural  number  due  to  which  or  13  *  17,  say  13|^  inches,  is 
the  breadth  at  the  centre.  We  should  obtain  the  same  result 
by  finding  the  square-root  of  the  square-root  of  30114 :  thus,  the 
square-root  of  30114  =  173*5,  and  the  square-root  of  173*5 
:=  13-17  inches  as  before.  Table  41  gives  the  proportions  of 
connecting-rods  from  cases  in  practice,  col.  4  being  calculated 

Table  41. — Of  the  Proportions  of  Cast-iron  Connecting -boos  of 
+  Section  for  ^team-engines  :  Cases  iu  Practice. 
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by  the  rnle :  the  particolars  of  the  bearings  at  the  two  end*  are 
added  as  useful  memoranda. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rule  supposes  that  the  thickness 
of  the  ribs  and  the  heavy  mouldings  with  which  the  comers  are 
filled  in,  are  of  the  proportions  usually  adopted  in  practice  and 
as  shown  in  Fig.  87. 

(192.)  «  CasUron  PiUars  of  1  Section."— This  form  of  pUlar 
is  sometimes  used  for  stanchions :  their  strength  may  be  calcu- 
lated on  the  same  principles  as  those  of  +  section.  Mr.  Ho<lg- 
kinson  made  an  experiment  on  the  pillar  of  the  section  shown 
by  Fig.  89,  the  length  was  7*562  feet,  both  ends  pointed,  and 
the  breaking  weight  29,571  lbs.,  the  pillar  breaking  by  flezui« 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  C.  Neglecting  the  middle  web, 
as  having  very  little  influence  on  the  result  (187)^  we  have 
simply  to  calculate  for  a  rectangulai  pillar  3  x  *7  inches 
forced  to  fail  by  flexure  in  the  direction  of  its  larger  dimension, 
hence,  using  the  rule  in  (178)  <  =  8  inches  and  b  =  '  7  inch, 
and  8**  being  17-4,  we  obtain  66100  x  17-4  x  -7-^81-17 
=  21925  lbs.,  which  is  25*8  per  cent,  less  than  29,571  lbs.»  the 
experimental  breaking  weight. 

It  should  bo  observed  that  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in 
Fig.  89  has  been  ealcuIcUed.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  did  not  give  that 
dimension  unfortunately,  but  he  states  that  the  area  of  the  cross- 
section  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  4*  pillur  in  (189) ;  if  we 
assume  the  thickness  to  be  uniform  all  over,  we  obtain  of 
necessity  *85  inch,  as  in  the  figure. 

It  is  possible  that  the  thinness  of  the  metal  in  these  cases  (931) 
may  be  the  reason  for  the  excess  of  strength  shown  by  the 
experiments;  this  appears  to  be  the  more  probable  from  the 
fact  that  the  casting  *  35  inch  thick  gave  a  greater  excess  than 
the  one  '48  inch  thick.  The  difference  although  considerable 
is  not  of  practical  importance^  being  covered  by  the  'factor  *'  of 
safety  (880) ;  moreover  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  safety,  calcu- 
lation giving  in  both  cases,  the  breaking  weight  Zett  than  by 
experiment. 

(193.)  ^  Ccut-iron  Steofta-en^ne  Columns" — ^A  common  arrange* 
ment  for  beam  engines  is  shown  by  Fig.  41,  in  which  a  cross- 
•ntablature  A  is  built  into  the  side  walls,  and  is  supported  by 
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two  oolmnns.  The  strain  on  these  oolumns  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  proper  sizes  cannot  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary 
method,  but  may  be  found  by  the  following  empirical  roles : — 

(194.)  D=^(H  xL2x2-2), 

(195.)  I?  sr  D  X  6  -^  6. 

In  which  H  »  the  reputed,  or  nominal  horse-power  of  the 
engine;  L  =«  the  length  of  the  col  omn  in  feet;  D  =  the  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  d  =  the  diameter  at  the  top,  both  in  inches. 
Thus  for  an  engine  of  100  nominal  horse-power,  and  columns 
16  feet  lonsr,  wo  have  16^  =  256,  giving  by  the  rule  100  x  256 

X  2  *  2  =  56320,  which  is  the  fourth  power  of  D :  then  the  log.  of 
56320  or  4-750663-7-4  =  1-187666,  the  natural  number  due 
to  which  is  15*4,  or  say  15|  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  colmnn 
at  the  base,  from  which  we  obtain  15*4  x  5  4-  6  =  12*83,  or 
say  12 1  inches,  the  diameter  at  the  top.  The  actual  diameters 
were  15^  and  13  inches  respectively,  as  shown  by  Table  42, 
which  gives  the  sizes  of  engine  columns  from  cases  in  practice 
with  the  corresponding  sizes  calculated  by  the  rule.  It  should 
be  observed  that  we  might  have  found  the  4th  root  of  56820 
without  the  use  of  logarithms,  for  the  square-root  of  the  square- 
root  of  a  number  is  the  4th  root  of  that  number;  thus,  the 
square-root  of  56320  =  237*3,  and  the  square-root  of  237*3 

ss  15*4,  or  the  same  as  found  direct  by  logarithms. 

Tablk  42. — Of  the  Diametbb  of  Columns  to  Beau  Enoikes  with 
CBOSs-EirrABLATUBE  between  the  Walls — ^Two  ColuDins  to  each 
Engine  (Kig.  41).    From  Cases  in  Practice. 
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Table  43  has  been  calculated  by  the  rale,  and  the  approzimale 
depth  of  the  cross-entablatnre  is  given  as  calculated  by  the  role 
in  (953). 

Table  48. — Of  the  Approxihatb  Sizes  of  Columns  and  Depth  of 
Gboss-Entablaturr  for  Bkam  Enuines:  two  columns  to  each 
Engine,  as  in  Fig.  41. 
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Diameter  of  C«>luniD8  at  the  Base,  in  Inches. 
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NoTR.— The  diameter  at  the  top  should  be  jths  of  the  diameter  at  the  base. 

(196.)  "  Wrought-iron  CyUndrical  Pillxira"— The  strength  of 
pillars  of  wrought  iron  is  directly  proportional  to  the  3  *  6  power 
of  the  diameter  or  side  of  square  pillars,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length,  this  latter  being  the  theoretical  ratio  as 
shown  by  (145).  For  solid  cylindrical  sections  we  have  the 
following  general  rules  for  long  pillars  failing  simply  by 
flexure : — short  pillars  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing 
by  the  rules  in  (163). 

(197.)  F=  MpXrH^'-f-L*. 

(198.)  D  =  »y(Fx  L^-=-Mp). 

(199.)  L=  4r(MpXD»--r-F). 

(200.)  Mp  =  FxL»^  !)••». 
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In  which  F  =  the  hreaking  weight  on  the  pillar  in  Ihsf,  ions, 

&c.,  by  flex  are,  dependent  on  Mp. 
D  =  the  d  aiiieter   of  the   pillar    at   the   centre,  in 

iuches. 
L  =  the  length  in  feet. 
Mp  =  constant  multiplier,  the  yalne  of  which  is  given 
in  Table  34. 
Table  44  g^ves  the  resalt  of  27  experiments  on  solid  cylin- 
drical pillars  of  wrought  iron  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson;  col.  9  has 
been   calculated  by  the  rules,  the  value   of   Mp  taken  from 
Table  34  was  95,848  lbs.  for  pillars  with  both  ends  pointed  ; 
197,700  for  those  with  one  end  pointed  and  the  other  flat ;  and 
29^,620  lbs.  for  those  with  both  ends  flat 

(201.)  Comparing  cols.  9  and  7,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of 
these  pillars  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing  by  the 
rule  (164),  uamely,  Pc  =  F  x  Cp  ^  (F  +  |  Cp).  It  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  determine  the  crushing  strain  for 
wrought  iron,  or  indeed  for  any  very  malleable  metal  (133). 
The  ordinary  method  of  crushing  a  small  specimen  is  quite 
inapplicable  in  such  a  case : — ^by  experiments  on  the  transverse 
strength  in  (520)  we  found  it  to  be  24  tons  per  square  inch. 
But  the  only  satisfactory  course  is  to  find  by  trial  the  resistance 
to  crushing,  or  value  of  C,  which  when  used  in  the  rule  for 
incipient  crubhing  (164)  will  bring  the  calculated  strength  into 
agreement  with  the  experimental  strength.  The  result  of  a 
laborious  application  of  that  tentative  method  is  that  the  value 
of  0  in  wrought-iron  pillars  is  19  tons,  or  42,560  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  pillar,  will  give  the 
value  of  Gp  in  the  rule  for  incipient  crushing. 

This  value  of  C  has  been  used  for  solid  cylindrical  pillars  in 
Table  44 ;  for  solid  rectangular  pillars  in  Table  53  ;  for  hollow 
cylindrical  pillars  of  thin  plate-iron  in  Table  52 ;  and  for  rect- 
angular pillars  of  thin  iron  in  Table  55 ;  and  its  correctness  is 
proved  by  the  general  agreement  of  the  calculations  with  the 
experiments  as  shown  by  (958)  and  Table  150^  The  mean 
average  etror  of  those  4  tables  is  only  0*293,  0*0,  0*461,  and 
2  *  25  per  cent,  respectively : — of  99  experiments,  85  were  reduced 
by  the  rule  for  incipient  crushing,  and  the  near  agreement  with 
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the  experiments  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  correct  value  of 
C  =  19  tons. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rules  in  (197)  and  (164),  we  may 
take  Nos.  13,  14,  in  Table  44 :  then  96848  x  l-006»-*-r  1  26^ 
=  61470  lbs.,  the  value  of  F,  or  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure, 
as  in  col.  9.  This  requires  correction  for  incipient  crushing 
(168):— to  find  Cp  we  have  l-OOS^  x  -7864  x  42560  =  83760 
lbs.  as  in  col.  10,  hence  |  Cp  =  25320  lbs.,  and  the  rule  Pc  =  F 
X  Cp  -^  (F  4-  J  Cp)  becomes  61470  x  33760  ^  (61470  +  25320) 
=  23910  lbs.,  the  reduced  breaking  weight  or  value  of  Pc,  as  in 
col.  7. 

Table  44  has  been  calculated  in  this  way  throughout :  the 
Bum  of  all  the  +  errors  in  col.  8  s  56 '  9  and  of  all  the  —  errors 
52*5,  giying  on  15  experiments  an  average  of  (56*9  —  52*5) 
-f-  15  =  0*293  per  cent.  only.  The  greatest  +  error 
=  13*8  per  cent.,  and  the  greatest  —  error  =  15*3  per 
cent.  (959). 

(202.)  Searching  as  in  (165)  for  the  length  of  wrought-iron 
pillars  with  which  the  correction  for  incipient  crushing  becomes 
nil,  beyond  which  length  the  rule  must  not  be  applied  for 
reasons  given  in  (164) ;  we  find  that  a  pillar  1  inch  diameter 
crushes  with  *7854  x  19  =  14*92  tons,  the  correction  will 
therefore  be  nil  when  F  =  14*92  -^  4  =  8*73  tons  (169),  which 
in  a  pillar  with  both  ends  pointed  is  due  by  the  rule  (lb 9)  to  a 
length  of  V 42*79  -^  3*73  x  12  =  40*64  inches,  or  40*64 
times  the  diameter.  With  one  end  pointed  and  one  flat 
V88~26^3*73  x  12  =  58*37  inches:— with  both  ends  flat 
V133*8^3~73  X  12  =  71*86  inches,  &c.  With  cast-iron 
pillars  (165)  we  obtained  for  the  same  diameter  16*64,  25*04, 
and  31*78  times  the  diameter  respectively,  which  differs 
remarkably  from  40  *  64, 58  *  37,  and  71  *  86  as  found  for  wronght- 
iron  pillars. 

These  ratios  vary  with  the  diameter  as  we  found  to  be  the 
case  with  cast  iron  (166),  and  as  shown  by  Table  39,  which  has  | 

been  calculated  by  the  riile : —  .  j 

(203.)        L»  =  jr (Mp  Xjy' -4- i Cp)  X  12 -r D.  / 

In  whiob  the  letters  have  the  same  significance  as  in  (167). 


w- 


yf!l 


—     --^4^  ^ 


Table  45. — C>f  th^*  Strength  of  Wuouqiit-irok 
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Flexure. 


It'daecd. 


Flexure. 
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R«duc<^ 


20,400  10,650  9,230   5,990  5,990 1  3,830  3,8^ 
41,200  23.430|  17,770  13,150  12,380   8,430  8.4^ 


80.600  79,800  45,790 
105,000128.000  65,0J0 
21  13;l.000 197,000  88,290  111,000  70,000 

2i  'lG5,0()02S8,000  115,400  162,000,  93,460 

li 


59,400  45,80J  30,130 :  25,800  21,800 ;  16,500   16,5<i 

44,900   34,360    28,700,  25,0^ 
72,400  50,1180 


46.400  39.0 


2J  200,000407,000 
8  237.000 
3;  279,000 
3}  32:^,000 
3}  370,000 
422,000 
41  476,000 
ii   534,000 

5  659,000 
0}  798,000 

6  |950,000 


146,200229,000120,850 


70,900 
104,000 
147,000 


55,2 
75.21 

95,6 


313,000  151,100, 200.000 125. 4j 
417.000185,800  267,000 15a.5J 

544,000,223,500  348,500190,Gi 
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695,000 264.600  445,000,228.  Ij 

1563,000,270, 3j 


•  • 
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702,000315,2 
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The  table  shows  that  the  diameter  is  more  influential  on  the 

length   with   wrought-iron   pillars  than   with  cast-iron  ones, 

which  is  due  in  part  to  the  lower  yaliie  of  C :  this,  as  we  have 

seen  (132),  is  43  tons  per  square  inch  with  cast  iron,  and 

19  tons  with  wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  (133). 

b  (204.)  "  Wroughi-iraa  Connecting-rods.** — Wrought-iron   rods 

I         are  commonly  used  for  steam-engines,  pumps,  and  many  other 

I         purposes : — being  jointed  at  both  ends,  they  are  assimilated  to 

pillars  with  both  ends  pointed  (140).     The  connecting-rods  for 

double-acting  pumps  are  subjected  to  heavy  shocks  from  a  mass 

of  water  in  motion  throughout  the  system  of  suction  and 

delivery   pipes,   which   are  only    partially   obviated   by    air- 

Yessels,  &G, : — they  therefore  require  special  rules,  which  are 

given  in  (207). 

Table  45  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule  (197)  ;  for  a  pillar 

with  both  ends  pointed  this  becomes  F  =  95848  x  D*  *  -r-  L», 

which  has  been  corrected  where  necessary  for  incipient  crushing 

I        by  the  rule  (164),  taking  the  crushing  strain  C  at  the  reduced 

\       value  of  33,600  lbs.,  or  15  tons  per  square  inch,  from  which  we 

I        have  obtained  Gp  in  col.  2. 

(205.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the  rod  of  a  steam-engine  is 
subjected  to  an  alternating  tensile  and  compressive  strain  which 
{  is  exceedingly  destri^ctive  to  any  material,  necessitating  the  adop- 
i  tion  of  a  high  "factor  of  safety  "  (915).  If  we  admit  that  for  a 
statical  or  dead  load  the  ^  factor  "  should  be  3,  that  is  to  say  the 
working  or  safe  load  should  be  J^rd  of  the  dead  breaking  load, 
then  by  coL  5  of  Table  141  the  equivalent  alternating  dynamic 
strain  would  be  ^th  of  the  dead  load,  or  ^  x  i  =  iV^  ^^  ^^ 
statical  breaking  weight,  the  '*  factor  "  being  =  18. 

Table  46  gives  the  sizes  of  a  series  of  connecting-rods  from 
cases  in  practice: — the  breaking  weight  as  calculated  by  the 
rules  is  given  by  col.  6,  and  the  factor  of  safety  by  col.  7,  its 
mean  value  being  15*52.  Thus,  taking  No.  2  as  an  example : 
the  8*6  power  of  3f  is  by  Table  35  =  116;  7  feet  2  inches 
being  =7  7*167  feet,  and  7*167'  =  51*86,  and  the  rule  becomes 
95848  X  116  -^  51*86  =r  216500  lbs.  =  F,  or  the  breaking 
weight,  by  flexure,  as  in  col.  4.  This  requires  correction  for 
incipi^t  crushing  (163):— the  area  due  to  8J  inches  diametei 


/ 

I 
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=r  11-04  square  inches,  hence  11*04  x  42560  =469800  Ihs^ 
the  yalae  of  Op,  as  in  col.  6,  and  f  Cp  =  352400  lbs.,  from 
which  we  obtain  (216500  x  469800)  -J-  (216500  +  852400)  = 
178800  lbs.,  the  redaced  breaking  weight  Pc,  as  in  col.  6.  The 
valne  of  the  factor  of  safety  is  178800  -t-  11000  s.^  16*25,  as  in 
col.  7. 

The  diameter  of  a  connecting-rod  might  be  calculated  with 
sufficient  precision  for  practice  by  an  empirical  rule  as 
follows : — 

(206.)  D  =  '-y  (w  X  L«  ^  4640>  ^ 

In  which  to  =  the  strain  on  the  rod  in  lbs.,  as  found  frV>m  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  pressure  of  steam,  &c. ;  L  |=  the 
length  between  centres  in  feet,  and  D  =  the  diameter  mi  the 
centre  in  inches.  Thus,  for  No.  3  in  Table  46  wei  have 
6411  X  25 -r  4640  =  34*54  the  nearest  number  to  whilsb  in 
col.  4  of  Table  85  is  32-3  opposite  2|  inches  diameterf,  ^• 
col.  8  in  Table  46  has  been  calculated  by  this  rule. 

Table  46. — Of  the  STBkNOTH  of  Weought-iron  GoNNBonNo-i  iods  to 

iSTEAH-ENoiNES.    Gafles  in  Practice. 


Strain 

on  Rod. 

Lbs. 


Length 
In  Feet 


15,850 

11,000 

6,411 

4.564 
8,150 
1,772 

0) 


7-88 
7-17 
504 

4-75 
8-50 
3*50 


Actual 
DlametCT 
at  Centre 
in  Inches. 


H 

(3) 


F. 


817,100 

216,500 

94,830 

8.'),212 
75,190 
83,650 


<V 


Calculated 
Breaking 
Weight 


Factor 

ofSafetj, 

Col.  6. 

CoL  1. 


639,700 
469,800 
198,600 

178,700 

117,500 

75,200 

(6) 


254,600 

178,800 

77,240 

69,440 
54,110 
28,100 

(«) 


16-59 
16-25 
12  05 

15-21 
17-17 
15-85 

a) 


•ulee  for 
rods  of 


(207.)  *' Double-acting  Pump^ods.** — The  ordinary 
'wrought-iron  pillars  do  not  apply  satisfactorily  to  the 
double-acting  pumps,  partly,  perhaps,  because  those  i^    uiee 
adapted  only  to  a  statical  load  or  dead  weight,  whereat   3  punip- 
rods  have  to  sustain  heavy  shocks  at  every  stroke  fr,  x)m  the 
alternate  inertia  and  momentum  of  the  water  in  the  puf^  up  uid 


are 
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mains,  the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the 
alternations  or  the  speed  of  the  pump.  The  following  empirical 
Bule  is  derived  from  long  and  varied  experience : — 

(208.)  D=4^(«7XL"xB-4-  200000). 

In  which  to  =  the  weight  or  strain  on  the  rod  in  lbs. ;  L  =  the 
length  between  centres  of  joints  in  feet ;  H  =  the  revolutions 
per  minute  of  the  engine,  or  of  the  crank  working  the  pump  ; 
and  D  =  the  diameter  of  the  rod  at  the  centre  in  inches. 

(209.)  Table  47  gives  the  proportions  of  double-acting 
pump-rods  from  cases  in  practice;  col.  9  has  been  calculated 
by  the  Eule.  Thus,  with  No.  9  we  have  IT'S^  =  306,  then 
26125  X  306  X  24-5  -^  200000  =  942,  which  is  the  4th  power 
of  the  diameter.  The  logarithm  of  942  or  2-974051 -f- 4  « 
0*743513,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  5*54  inches,  is 
the  diameter  at  the  centre,  as  in  col.  9.  We  should  have 
obtained  the  same  result  without  tho  use  of  logarithms  by  finding 
the  square-root  of  the  square-root  of  942 ;  thus  V942  =  30*69, 

Table  47. — Of  the  Stbenoth  of  Wbought-ihon  Connecting-rods  for 
Double-acting  Pumfs,  to  resist  a  Compressive  Strain.  From  Cases 
in  Practice. 
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Abbridge,  W.W. 
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Lord  Carlisle. 
jTunbridge  Wells, 
\    W.W. 

Ipswich,  W.W. 
Ipswich.  W.W. 
Lewes,  W.W. 
South  Es8ex.W.W. 
Portsmouth,  W.W. 
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ftnd  V30'69  =  5 * 54  inohes,  as  before.    Table  85  wonld  have 
given  nearly  the  same  result  with  less  trouble. 

The  near  agreement  of  the  calculated  sizes  in  col.  9  with  the 
actual  ones  in  col.  8  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  were  in 
many  cases  fixed  originally  by  the  Bule  (208) ;  still,  they  all 
stand  well  in  practice,  and  have  done  so  for  many  years 
without  one  failure,  confirming  so  far  the  accuracy  of  the 
Bule. 

(210.)  "  Wrought-iron  PiOat^odsr  —  The  piston-rods  of 
Steam-engines  are  subjected  alternately  to  a  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strain,  and  in  calculating  their  strength  both  of  those 
strains  must  be  considered; 

First,  for  the  tensile  strain  : — a  common  mode  of  connecting 
the  piston-rod  to  the  cross-head  is  shown  by  Fig.  42,  in  which 
we  have  a  2^inch  rod  with  a  conical  end,  terminated  by  a 
2^inch  square-thread  screw.  If  inch  diameter  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thread.  The  area  of  2^  =  4*9,  and  of  IJ  =  2*4  square 
inches ;  the  area  at  the  screw  is  therefore  only  half  the  area  of 
the  rod. 

In  large  piston-rods  a  key  is  commonly  used,  as  in  Fig.  48 ; 
we  have  shown  in  (123)  that  the  shearing  strain  is  equal  to  the 
tensile,  and  as  the  key  is  subjected  to  a  double  shear,  shearing  at 
two  places,  its  double  area  must  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  rod 
at  the  key-way,  supposing  of  course  that  the  key  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rod.  With  the  sizes  shown  in  the  figure,  the  key 
will  have  a  shearing  area  of  4*75  x  1*25  x  2  =  11*87  square 
inches.  The  area  of  4}  diameter  being  17  *  72,  and  the  area  cut 
away  by  the  key-way,  4*75  x  1*25  =  5-93,  we  have  17*72  — 
5*93  =  11*79  square  inches,  being  practically  the  same  as  the 
area  of  the  key : — this,  again,  is  only  half  the  area  of  the  5^-inch 
rod,  which  =  23  *  75  square  inches. 

(211.)  We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  minimum  area  at  the 
screw  or  key-way  is  half  the  area  of  the  rod,  and  this  of  course 
limits  the  strength  of  the  piston-rod ;  for  obviously,  whatever 
may  be  the  strength  as  a  pillar  during  the  up-stroke,  the  rod 
cannot  bear  more  than  is  due  to  its  tensile  strength  during  the 
down-stroke. 

(212.)  The  mean  strength  of  British  wrought  iron  may  be 
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taken  at  57,500  lbs.  per  square  inch  from  (4)  and  Table  1, 
hence  the  maximum  strain  admissible  on  the  body  of  the  rod  is 
57500  -f-  2  =  28750  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  second 
column  of  Table  48  has  been  thus  calculated.  When  a  rod 
is  so  short  that  we  are  certain  the  strain  will  be  limited 
by  the  tensile  strength,  we  may  find  the  area  direct  by  the 
Eule  :— 

(213.)  Area  =  W  x  M,  -r  28750. 

In  which  W  =  the  strain  on  the  rod  due  to  the  area  of  the 
piston,  pressure  of  steam,  &c.,  and  Mf  =  the  Factor  of 
Safety  (880).     (216). 

For  the  strength  to  resist  the  compressive  strain  at  the  up- 
stroke we  may  consider  the  rod  as  a  pillar  with  one  end  flat  and 
the  other  pointed,  namely,  flat  at  the  piston,  and  pointed  at  the 
cross-head.  Taking  the  value  of  Mp  at  197,700  lbs.  from  col.  2 
of  Table  34,  the  Bule  (197)  then  becomes:— 

(214.)  F  =  197700  x  D'« -t-L». 

In  which  F  =  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  in  lbs.,  L  =  the 
greatest  length  unsupported  in  feet,  or  in  most  cases,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  gland  of  the  stuffing-box,  to  the  centre  of  the 
cross-head  at  the  top  of  the  stroke,  D  =  the  diameter  in  inches. 

(215.)  This  rule  gives  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  only : — 
as  shown  in  (202),  rods  of  a  length  less  than  58  *  37  times  the 
diameter  will  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing.  Taking 
G,  or  the  cruRhing  strength  of  wrought  iron  at  19  tons,  or 
42,560  lbs.  (201),  and  the  areas  due  to  the  respective  diameters, 
we  obtain  the  value  of  Cp  in  the  third  column  of  Table  48, 
which  gives  the  sizes  of  Piston-rods  based  on  a  combination  of 
the  rules  for  flexure  (214),  tensile  (212),  and  crushing  strength 
(164). 

Thus,  for  a  3|-inoh  rod,  8  feet  long,  3i««  being  69*6  by 
Table  35,  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  becomes  197700  x 
69-6-7-64  =  215000  lbs.  =  F.  This  requires  correction  for 
incipient  crushing  (163),  the  area  of  3^  =  8*296  square  inches, 
and  we  obtain  8*256  x  42560  =  353100  lbs.,  the  value  of  Cp; 
hence  |  Gp=  264800  lbs.,  and  the  rule  (164)  gives  Po  =  (215000 

K  2 
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X  363100)  -1-  (215000  +  264800)  =  158200  lbs.,  as  in  tie 
Table,  whicb  has  been  calculated  throughout  in  this  way.  With 
four  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  numbers  required  correction 
for  incipient  crushing.  When  the  strength  as  a  pillar  is  greater 
than  the  tensile  strength  in  the  second  column,  then  the  latter 
limits  the  strength  of  the  whole : — for  instance,  a  8-inch  rod, 
saj  8  feet  long,  would  bear  as  a  pillar  251,500  lbs.,  but  the 
tensile  strength  at  the  key-way,  &c.,  is  203,200  lbs.  only,  and 
as  the  strain  during  the  up  and  down  strokes  is  usually  equal, 
the  strength  both  ways  is  limited  by  the  lesser.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  Table  the  strengths  of  say  a  5-inch  rod  5, 
6,  and  7  feet  long  are  all  alike,  being,  in  fact,  equal  to  the 
tensile  strength,  or  564,600  lbs.,  &q. 

(216.)  Table  49  gives  the  particulars  of  Piston-rods  from 
cases  in  practice : — the  strain  in  col.  5  was  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  area  of  the  piston  by  the  pressure  of  steam,  plus  the 
vacuum  in  condensing  engines,  where  tlie  total  has  been  taken  at 
20  lbs.  per  S([uare  inch;  with  the  High-pressure  Engines,  the 
pressure  has  been  taken  at  45  lbs.  above  atmosphere.  In  col.  6, 
we  have  given  the  calculated  breaking  weight  as  found  by 
Tables  48,  56,  &c.,  and  in  col.'^T,  the  •*  Factor  of  Safety,"  (880; 
or  the  ratio  of  the  breaking  to  the  working  strain,  the  mean 
value  of  which  is  about  12  for  ordinary  Condeu sing-engines,  and 
14  for  Marine  Engines ;  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of 
the  latter  are  dominated  by  the  tensile  strength,  in  consequence 
of  the  shortness  of  the  stroke,  and  are  marked  by  a  *. 

In  col.  8  we  have  given  the  calculated  diameters  as  found  by 
Tables  48.  56  ;  thus  in  the  80-Horse  rod,  No.  6,  with  Factor  12 
we  have  32520  x  12  =  390240  lbs.  breaking  strain,  the  nearest 
number  to  which  in  the  column  for  8  feet  length  in  Table  48 
is  391,100  lbs.,  opposite  4  J  inches  diameter ;  the  actual  diameter 
was  4J  inches.  Again,  in  the  60-Horse  Marine  Engine,  No.  9, 
with  Factor  14  we  obtain  29040  x  14  =  406560  lbs.  breaking 
strain,  the  nearest  number  to  which  in  the  column  for  5  feet 
long  is  408,000  lbs.,  opposite  4^  inches  diameter,  which  was  also 
the  actual  size  ;  being  governed  by  the  Tensile  strain  in  col.  2. 

Wrought  iron  is  not  often  used  in  modem  times  for  first-class 
Engines;   the  superior  character  of  steel,  combined  with  its 
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rednced  cost,  should  commeBd  it  for  universal  adoption;  the 
strength  of  Steel  Piston-rods  is  considered  in  (271). 

Table  49.— Of  the  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Piston-rods  to  Steam- 
engines.     From  Cases  in  Practice. 


N'ominal 
Horse- 
power. 


4 
12 
25 
30 
36 

80 
10 
30 
60 
90 

120 

6 

10 

12 

18 

20 
22 
25 
30 
35 

42 

60 
100 

(I) 


Diamoter  la 
Inches. 


Cylinder. 


12i 

28 
80 
31 

45i 

20 

32 

43 

50 

57 
d\ 

llA 

io| 

14i 

12i 
13 
13t 
14^ 

22 

28 

(2) 


Piston-rud. 


Max- 
imum 
Length. 


l|Iron 

2 

3 

I* 


n 
ft 
n 

n 
f 
ft 
n 


M 


»» 


J' 

H 

If  Steel 

H 
^*  . 

2,15  Iron 
1|  Steel 

I' 

^ 


fi. 

3-5 


M 
»» 
t» 

n 

n 

n 

M 

(3)' 


5 
6 

7- 
7' 

8- 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

2- 

2- 

3- 

8 

3 
4 

4- 

4 

5 


0 
5 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

•17 

5 

■3 

•5 

8 

5 
5 
8 
5 


Actual 
Strain. 


lbs. 

2,460 

5,980 

12,320 

14,140 

15,094 


Cnlculated  **  F:.ctoT/ 

Breaking;      _(-oL^8 

Weight.       {JoL  6. 


lbs. 

32,710 

65,280 

156,300 

169,900 

145,400 


13 
10 
12 
12 
9 


30 
92 
69 
02 
63 


32,520  335,200 
6,280   90,330* 
16,080  238,500* 
29,040  408,000* 
39,270  536,500* 

51,040  683,100* 
3,195,  71,270* 
4,580115,400* 


5-5 


4,085 
8,250 

5,521 
6,985 
6,435 
7,425107,300 
10,080178,400 


73,410 
96,050* 

115,400 
77,530 
77,530 


10,400178,400 
6-67,17,100182,900 
9-5    27,710  205,400 


(0 


(5) 


(6) 


10-31 
14-39 
14-83 
14-05 
13-66 

13-38 
22-31 
25-20 
17-96 
11-64 

20-85 
12-95 
12  05 
14-46 
17-70 

1715 

10-70 

7-41 

0) 
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UU>d 
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3  A 
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45  J 

n 

H 
H 
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I' 

2f 
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(217.)  *^ Badiu8-rod8  of  Steam-engines" — In  ordinary  Beam 
Engines,  the  Radius-rods  and  "  parallel  bars  '*  of  the  motion  are 
subjected  alternately  to  eqnal  tensile  and  compressive  strains ; 
the  latter,  tending  to  cripple  the  rod  as  a  pillar,  is  the  most 
influential,  and  the  diameter  necessary  to  resist  that  strain  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  the  tensile  strain  also.  For  Badiua- 
rods  we  may  give  the  following  Empirical  Rule : — 

(218.)  d=  V(H  XL'-MSO). 
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In  which  H  =  the  repnted  or  Nominal  Horse-power  of  the 
Engine ;  L  =  the  length  of  the  radius-rod  between  centres,  in 
feet ;  and  d  =  the  diameter  of  the  rod  in  inches.  Table  60  has 
been  calculated  by  this  rule.  The  '*  parallel  bars  "  are  usually 
made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  radius-rods ;  Table  51  gives 
the  particulars  of  both  from  cases  in  practice,  col.  4  having  been 
calculated  by  the  rule.     Thus,  for  the  SO-horse  Engine  with  a 


Table  50. — Of  the  Sizes  of  Radtus-bods  to  Steam- 

EKGINKS. 

Length  of  Radius-rod,  in  Feet. 

DUmeter 
of 

2 

2i 

2J 

3 

3i 
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ii 

5   1   Si 

6 

6* 

7 

Bod. 

Nominal  Hone-power  of  Engine. 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 
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•• 
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•• 
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«• 
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..      400 
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NOTB.— -The  parallel  bars  may  be  of  Um  same  diameter  as  the  Badioa-rods. 


Table  61. — Of  Radius-bodb,  &c.,  to  Steam-enoikes.    Cases  in 

Practice. 


Nominal 
Horse- 
power. 


60 
42 
30 

22 
12 

(1) 


Length. 
Feet. 


4-57 
3-43 
3-50 

3-27 
2-25 

(2) 


Diameter  of  Radloa-rod. 


Actual. 


1» 
J* 

n 

(3) 


By  Rule. 


1-688 
1-361 
1-251 

1117 

0-798 

(4) 


Bearings. 
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Diameter 

of  Parallel 

Ban. 
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i 
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rod  3|  feet  long,  we  have  30  x  12-25  -^  150  =  2-45 ;  then  the 
logarithm  of  2*45,  or  0  389166 -i- 4  =  0-097291,  the  natural 
number  due  to  which,  or  1*251  inch,  is  the  diameter  required. 
Or  we  might  have  obtained  the  same  result  without  logarithms 
by  finding  the  square-root  of  the   square-root  of  2*45,  thus 

V^-45  =  1-565,  and  V^  1*565  =  1-251,  as  before:  see  also, 
Table  85. 

(219.)  *' Hollow  Cylindrical  Pilhrs  of  Wrought  Iron."^For 
hollow  cylindrical  pillars,  the  rules  in  (196)  require  a  simple 
modification  and  become : — 

(220.)  F  =  Mp  X  (D»  •  -  <?••)  4-  L^ 

(221.)    !)»••  -  d»  •  =  F  X  L*  4-  Mp. 

(222.)  L  =  4( {Mp  X  (D»«  -  cP «) ^ f}. 

In  which  F  =  the  breaking  weight  on  the  pillar  in  lbs.  or  tons 

by  fiexure,  dependent  on  Mp. 
D  =  the  exterual  diameter  in  inches, 
d  =  the  internal         ^  „ 

L  =  the  length  in  feet. 
Mp  =  Constant  Multiplier,  the  value  of  which  is  given 
in  Table  34. 

Table  62  gives  the  result  of  thirty-six  experiments  on  hollow 
pillars,  made  of  thin  plate-iron,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson ;  col.  10  has 
been  calculated  by  the  rule,  the  value  of  Mp  for  pillars  with  both 
ends  flat  beirjg  taken  at  299,600  lbs.  from  Table  34. 

(223.)  Thus,  ^ith  No.  3,  the  logarithm  of  6  *  187  or  0  •  791480 
X  3  *  6  =  2  *  8493v^8,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  706  •  9, 
is  the  3  -  6  power  of  jy :— then  the  logarithm  of  6,  or  0  •  778151  x 
3-6  =  2-801344,  'the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  622-9,  is 
the  3  -  6  power  o^  d.  Hence  706  *  9  -  622-9  =  74,  and  the 
rule  (220)  beconc^^  F  =  299600  x  74  -r  100  =  221700  lbs.,  the 
breaking  weight'  ,y  flexure,  or  F,  as  in  col.  10.  This  requires 
correction  for  incil' .  pt  crushing  by  the  rule  (164)  ;  taking  the 
crushing  strength  »*  ^-^  tons,  or  42,560  lbs.  per  square  inch  (201), 
and  the  area  by  col.  5  ^.^^g  1-799  square  inches,  Cp  becomes 
1  -799  X  42560  =  76670  IK  ^^  j^  ^ol.  11,  and  |  Cp=57420 lbs. ; 
hence  (221700  x  76670)  -r  <0!21700  +  57420)  =  60810  lbs.. 
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the  reduced  breaking  weight,  as  in  col.  8,  showing  an  error  of 
60810  -T-  60076  =  1-012,  or  +  1-2  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  9,  &c. 

(224.)  The  sum  of  all  the  +  errors  in  col  9  is  225  *  6,  and  of 
all  the  ^  errors,  243  -  2,  giving  on  the  thirty-six  experiments  an 
average  of  (243  •  2  -  225  •  6)  -^  36  =  0  •  461,  or  -  0  •  461  per  cent, 
only.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  range  of  the  error  plus 
and  minus  is  nearly  equalized,  the  greatest  +  error  being 
+  30-4,  and  the  greatest  —  error  is  -  33-0  (959). 

(225.)  "  Square  Pillara  of  Wrought  Iron."— Admitting  that 
for  wrought  iron,  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  round  and  square 
pillars  is  1  *  0  to  1 '  7,  as  shown  by  theory,  we  obtain  the  values 
of  Mp  given  for  square  pillars  by  Table  34.  The  rules  in  (196) 
then  require  a  simple  modification,  and  become : — 

(226.)  F=      pXS'«-7-L«. 

(227.)  S  =»  »^(F  X  L»  -T-  Mp). 

(228.)  L=  4^(MpXS»«-T-F). 

(229.)  Mp  =  F  X  L« -^ S»*. 

In  which  S  =  the  side  of  the  square,  and  the  rest  as  in  (196). 
Say  that  we  have  a  pillar  1^  inch  square,  5  feet  long,  with  both 
ends  pointed;  then  taking  Mp  from  Table  34  at  72*74  tons, 
and  l\^^  from  Table  85  s  2*2,  the  rule  becomes  72*74  x  2*2 
-:-  25  =  6  *  703  tons  =  F,  or  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure. 
This  result  will  not  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing : 
thus  the  area  is  1  *  25  x  1  *  25  =  1  *  5625  square  inches,  and  the 
crushing  strength  being  19  tons  per  square  inch,  Gp  becomes 
1*5625  X  19  s  29*69  tons,  and  ^  Cp  =  7*425  tons,  and  as  F 
is  less  than  that  (169)  the  correction  is  not  required. 

For  hollow  square  pillars  of  wrought  iron  the  rules  become  :«- 

(230.)  F  =  Mp  X  (S»«  -  «»••)  -7-  L>. 

(231.)        (S»  •  -  «» •)  =  F  X  L»  -I-  Mp. 

(232.)  L  =  y  {Mp  X  (S'«  -  «» •) ^ f}. 

In  which  S  =  the  side  of  square  externally,  and  «,  internally ; 
the  rest  being  as  in  (222).    Thus  for  a  pillar  in  which  8  a 
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Table  52* — Of  the  Strength  of  Cylindeical  Pillars, 


Number 

of 
Experi- 

Diameter in  Inebes. 

Thictmna. 

Area  of  Section. 

Length. 

ment. 

Outside. 

Inside. 

IncHen. 

§qaarp  inches. 

feH. 

1 

6-306 

6-1064 

•1298 

2-517 

10 

■OQ 

2 

»» 

»♦ 

w 

t^ 

7 

•50 

3 

6-187 

6 

•000 

•0939 

1^799 

10 

00 

1 

6-175 

5 

'973 

•101 

1-799 

5 

■00 

5 

6  125 

5 

•y29 

-098 

1-799 

2 

•50 

6 

4-ono 

3 

•750 

•150 

1-905 

9 

-94 

7 

4  052 

3 

•710 

•136 

1-613 

7 

•50 

8 

4  0.^)0 

3 

772 

-13» 

1-7078 

9 

•94 

9 

4-000 

3 

511 

'2rA5 

2-879 

7 

■44 

0 

4-<iO0 

3 

•505 

•250 

2-897 

7 

•44 

11 

4-000 

3- 

504 

•2425 

2-873 

7 

•44 

12 

3  1^90 

3 

513 

•241 

2-848 

5 

•00 

13 

M 

♦» 

tf 

♦» 

2 

•H6 

14 

3-995 

3 

504 

-2455 

2-895 

5 

•00 

15 

3  035 

2 

•717 

•168 

1-414 

7 

60 

16 

3  000 

2 

•712 

-153 

1-414 

2 

.354 

17 

2 -99.5 

2- 

6:>3 

•151 

1-319 

9 

•940 

18 

2-490 

2-275 

•1075 

•8045 

9 

■917 

19 

9* 

n 

>» 

>» 

5 

•000 

20 

>» 

n 

t» 

•* 

2 

•500 

21 

2-382 

1-891 

•246 

rooi 

2 

•492 

22 

2-373 

1-911 

•231 

1^554 

2 

425 

23 

2-3:)0 

1-865 

•2425 

1-605 

10 

000 

24 

2-.S50 

1-910 

-220 

1-4721 

5 

000 

25 

2-343 

1-923 

-210 

1-407 

2 

492 

26 

2-343 

1-939 

•202 

1-3587 

2 

425 

27 

2-340 

1-910 

•215 

1-4353 

10- 

000 

28 

2-335 

1-925 

•205 

1-3718 

5- 

000 

29 

n 

» 

n 

1-43.53 

2- 

500 

30 

»> 

w 

f» 

1-4353 

2- 

500 

31 

1-904 

1-755 

•1045 

•6104 

9- 

917 

32 

•» 

it 

>f 

»» 

5- 

000 

33 

»» 

♦♦ 

»♦ 

»• 

2- 

500 

34 

1-495 

1-292 

•1015 

•4443 

9' 

917 

35 

»» 

ff 

f* 

ff 

5- 

000 

36 

n 

n 

n 

tf 

2-500 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(♦) 

(6) 

(«) 
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made  of  This  Wbouoht-iron  Plates  :  both  ends  Flat. 


Calculated  Breaking  Weight. 

UKlmate 

Breaking 
Weight  hy 

Strength  per 

TJ* 

Square  Inch 

Experiment 

RMaced. 

Error  or 

DifTrence 

per  Cent. 

By  Flexure  F. 

Crumbing 
Slraln. 

by  Experi- 
ment. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons     ■ 

91,402 

86,800 

-  5- 

0 

826,600 

108,400 

16- 

021 

106,122 

95,01)0 

-10 

4 

580,500 

108.400 

18- 

600 

60,075 

60,810 

+   1- 

2 

22l,7<»0 

76,570 

14- 

908 

69,002 

72,200 

+  4 

6 

950,300 

76,570 

17- 

123 

74,411 

75,370 

+  1- 

3 

8,610,000 

76,570 

18" 

464 

49,900 

53,310 

+  6 

•8 

116,750 

81,075 

11- 

710 

53,770 

53,070 

-  1 

3 

175,200 

68,650 

14' 

880 

47,212 

47,880 

+  1 

•4 

105,200 

72,690 

12" 

340 

74,988 

93,660 

+24 

•9 

297,900 

122,500 

11' 

628 

76,780 

94,320 

+22 

•8 

301,000 

123.300 

11 

832 

79,916 

93.760 

+20 

•3 

301,500 

122,300 

12 

418 

98,122 

106,350 

+  8 

■4 

650,200 

121,200 

15 

381 

137,322 

117,550 

-14 

4 

2,919,000 

121.200 

21 

530 

86,922 

108,100 

+24 

4 

660,500 

123,200 

13 

-404 

42,122 

54,910 

+30 

■4 

95,230 

60,180 

13 

299 

52.874 

56,934 

+  7 

•7 

791 .000 

60,180 

16 

•693 

37,3r.6 

30,850 

-17 

•4 

50,010 

57,420 

12 

•362 

23,1»58 

16,020 

-33 

•0 

22 . 575 

34.240 

13 

294 

28,244 

26,560 

-  6 

0 

88,800 

34,240 

15 

•670 

29,364 

31,930 

+  9 

•0 

355.200 

34,240 

IG 

•290 

54,666 

64,750 

+18 

■4 

619,500 

70,270 

14 

■780 

57,354 

61,230 

+  6 

'8 

619,000 

66,140 

16 

■476 

87,516 

28.940 

-22 

•8 

37,660 

68,310 

9 

•600 

43.180 

46,620 

+  8 

•0 

136,600 

62,6A0 

13 

094 

53,770 

55,180 

+  2 

•6 

525,800 

59,880 

17 

•060 

53,770 

58,950 

+  9 

•6 

640,000 

64,210 

17 

■665 

81,828 

25,650 

-19 

4 

33,160 

61,090 

9 

■901 

41,164 

31,660 

-23 

1 

127.150 

58,380 

13 

392 

52,588 

56,040 

+  6 

5 

508,600 

61,090 

16 

■357 

60,796 

56.040 

+10 

•3 

508,600 

61,090 

15 

799 

14,158 

9,667 

-81 

•8 

11,530 

26,040 

10 

'350 

20,382 

18,200 

-18 

•4 

45.360 

26,040 

14 

•866 

22,572 

23,510 

+  4 

1 

181,440 

26,040 

16 

.509 

6,514 

5,137 

-21 

2 

5,295 

18,870 

6 

•550 

13,860 

11,235 

-19 

0 

20,830 

18,870 

13 

■920 

15,204 

16,130 

+  61 

83,310 

18,870 

16-277 

0) 

(8) 

(•) 

(10) 

(") 

(12) 
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4  inches,  <  =  3^  inches,  L  =  11  feet,  both  ends  flat,  we  have 
223  X  (4»'  -  3i''^)  -H  11",  or  228  x  (147  -  90-9)  -^  121  = 
103*5  tons  =  F.  Correcting  for  incipient  crushing  (164),  the 
area  of  the  section  being  4*75  square  inches,  Cp  becomes 
4-75  X  19  =  90-25  tons,  ^  Cp  =  67-69  tons,  hence  Pq  = 
(103-5  X  90-25)  H- (103-5  +  67*69)  =  54-56  tons  breaking 
weight. 

With  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron  correction  is  required  for 
incipient  "  Wrinkling  "  (249)  rather  than  incipient  crushing :  in 

our  case,  however,  the  wrinkling  strain  is  (V  '25  -f-  V4y  x  80, 
or  ( *  5  -r-  2)  X  80  =  20  tons  per  square  inch,  which  being  in 
excess  of  19  tons,  the  crushing  strength  of  wrought  iron  in 
pillars  (201),  the  strength  is  governed  by  the  latter. 

(233.)  "  Rectangular  Pillars  of  Wrought  Iron"— For  rectan- 
gular sections,  other  than  square,  the  rules  for  square  pillars  are 
modified,  and  we  have : — 

(234.)  F  =  Mp  X  <•  •  X  6  -7-  L«. 

(235.)  <  =  !^|  F  X  L«  -^  (Mp  X  h)]. 

(236.)  5  =  F  X  L«  -^  (Mp  X  H- 

(237.)  L  =  ^  (Mp  X  ^  •  X  6  -r  F). 

(238.)  Mp  =  F  X  L«  4-  (^'^  X  h). 

In  which  the  letters  have  the  same  signification  as  in  (177), 
namely  F  =  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  in  lbs.,  tons,  &c., 
dependent  on  the  value  of  Mp  as  given  by  Table  34,  <  =  the 
thickness  or  least  dimension  of  the  rectangular  pillar,  the  2  *  6 
power  of  which  is  given  by  col.  3  of  Table  35  ;  6  =  the  greatest 
dimension,  and  L  =  length  in  feet,  &c. 

(239.)  Table  53  gives  the  results  of  twenty-one  experiments 
on  solid  rectangular  pillars  of  wrought  iron  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson ; 
col.  9  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule  (234),  the  value  of  Mp  for 
rectangular  pillars  with  both  ends  flat  being  taken  at  498,500, 
or  say  500,000  lbs.,  from  Table  34.  Thus  taking  No.  9  as  an 
example,  to  find  e\  the  logarithm  of  -995  or  1-9978  x  2-6  = 
1  •  99428,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  •  9869,  is  the  2-6 
power  of  t,  and  7  *  5^  being  =  56  *  25,  the  rule  becomes  500000 
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X  -9869  X  5-86  -s-  56-25  =  51410  lbs.  =  F,  or  the  breaking 
weight  by  flexure,  as  in  col.  9.  We  shall  find  that  this  does 
not  require  correction  for  incipient  crushing;  the  area  of 
the  section  is  5-86  X  '995  =  5*8307  square  inches,  and  the 
crushing  strength  being  19  tons  or  42,560  lbs.  per  square  inch 
(201),  Cp  becomes  42560  x  5-8307  =  248100  lbs.,  as  in  col.  8, 
therefore  i  Cp  =  62025,  and  as  F  is  less  that,  namely  51,410  lbs., 
the  correction  is  not  required  (164).  The  experimental 
breaking  weight  was  54,114  lbs.,  as  in  col.  5,  hence  we  have 
61410  -7-  541 14  =  •  95,  showing  a  diiference  or  error  of  —  6 
per  cent.,  as  in  col.  7. 

Table  63. — Of  the  Strength  of  Rectangular,  Solid  Pillars  of 

Wrought  Iron,  both  ends  Flat. 


B 

B 

•c 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

0) 


Length. 


DimenMons 
in  Lnchra. 


feet. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
7-5 


7 
7 
7 
7 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
2-5 


5 
5 
5 

25 
0-625 

0-31251 

(2) 


98 
01 
99 
00 
024 

983 

005 

00 

86 

024 


Ultimate  Strexoth. 


By  Experiment. 


Per 

Square 

lucb. 


X    -497 
X    -766 
X    -995 
xl-51 
X1025 

X    -5023 
X    -9955 
xl-63 
X    -995 
X 1-024 


tons. 
•3G4 


98  X  -507 

01  X  -767 

01  X  -995 

84  X  -996 


1 
1 
4 
4 

1 
4 
8 
4 
7 

2 
5 

8 
7 


0235x1*023511 


9867  X 
01  X 
00 
023 
023 


X 

xl 


■5026 
•763 
996 
■023 


023 


X 1-023 

X 1-023 
(3) 


7 
12 
13 
15 
21 


ToUL 


By  Calculation. 


TotaL 


Error 
Per  Cent. 


508 
911 
538 
354 

076 
425 
923 
143 
709 

502 
790 
066 
901 


Ibe.    lbs. 
? 1.222  2,418 
7,7«J3'  7,526  -  3 
12, 7:i5  14,760  +  15 
46,0.10  43.800  —  4 


By 

Crushing 

Strain. 

Cf. 


10,236 


9,691 


3,614  4,424 
29.61626.400 
91,746  59,600, 
54,11451,410' 
18,10617,590, 

8,46910,190! 

29.955,28.400, 

54.11448,8601 

102,946  91,980 


-  5 

+  22 

-  10 
-34 

-  5 

-  2 

+  20 

-  5 

-  9 

-  7 


307   26.530,32,200+21 


524 

396 
239 
426 
733 


23-549 


25,29929,080  +  15 
63,786  60,530  -  5 
88,61090,730  +    2 


lbs. 
63,030 
98,140 
0126,600 
9192,800 


3 


44,670 


By 

Flexure. 

F. 


36,162  40,630.  +  12  3,  44.540 
50,946  43.500  -  14-6 


52.749 

(5) 


44,284 
(6) 


it) 


lbs. 

2,418 

7,526 

14.760 

43,800 

9,691 

4,424 
26,400 
64.310 
51,410 
21,780 

10.190 
80.060 
69,420 
115,600 
86.980 

40,030 

119,200 

237,500 

347,400 

44,540,1,389,000 

44,540  5,  S.'jS,  400 


4,  63,770 
9|  127. 300 
8  195,300 
0  248,100 
8   44,600 

4  64,310 
2  98,270 
7127,400 
7  247,600 
44,580 


63,890 
97,760 
4127,200 


(8) 


(9) 
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To  vary  the  illustration  we  will  take  a  pillar  very  similar  in 
Bection  to  the  last,  but  only  5  feet  long,  say  No.  14  in  the 
Table  53:  the  logarithm  of -996  =  1-99826  X  2-6  =  1-995476, 
the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  '9896  =  f* ;  then  500000 
X  -9896  X  5-84  -r  25  =  115600  lbs.  =  F,  as  in  col.  9. 

Then  the  area  =  -996  x  5-84  =  5-8166  square  inches,  hence 
Cp  becomes  5-8166  X  42560  =  247600  lbs.,  as  in  col.  8, }  Cp 

-  185700  lbs.,  and  the  rule  in  (164),  gives  (115600  x  247600) 
-f- (115600  +  185700)  =  94980  lbs.,  reduced  breaking  weight 
as  in  col.  6.  The  experimental  result  was  102,946  lbs.,  the 
difference  being  94980  -=-  102946  =  •  923,  or  1  •  0  -  •  923  =  •  077, 
showing  an  error  of  —  7*7  per  cent. 

(240.)  Table  53  has  been  calculated  in  this  way  throughout : — 
the  sum  of  all  the  +  errors  in  col.  7  is  108*9,  and  of  all  the 

—  errors,  109*4,  they  are  therefore  practically  equalized.  The 
greatest  -f  error  is  22  *  4  per  cent.,  and  the  greatest  —  error  s 
34-8  percent.  (959). 

(241.)  Messrs.  Eennard  have  made  some  experiments  on 
wrought-iron  pillars  of  cruciform,  J.  iron,  and  other  sections, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  by  Table  54;  unfortunately 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  form  at  the  ends,  some  were  cut 
away  there,  so  as  to  approximate  the  case  to  a  pillar  with  both 
ends  pointed,  and  others  approximate  to  the  form  of  pillars 
with  ends  flat.  All  we  can  do  is  to  calculate  for  both  conditions, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  experimental  results  are  between 
those  extremes  which  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much  as  1  to  3,  (149) 
being  governed  by  incipient  crushing. 

(242.)  "  Wrought-iron  Pillars  of  +  Section" — The  cruciform 
pillars  were  of  the  sizes  shown  by  Fig.  44,  and  were  5  feet  long ; 
they  would  therefore  fail  by  flexure  in  the  direction  of  the  least 
dimension  (2^  inches),  and  the  strength  may  be  calculated  as  in 
(239)  by  the  rule  (234).  Thus  2^^'  =  10-84  by  col.  3  of 
Table  35  ;  for  a  pillar  with  both  ends  pointed  Mp  =  162900  by 
Table  34,  then,  162900  x  10-  84  X  •  375  =  662200  lbs.  due  to  the 
rib  a  as  a  pillar  one  foot  long.  For  the  resistance  of  the  rib  c, 
^"•«  =  -  0781  by  col.  3  of  Table  35,  and  the  breadth  h  in  the  rule 
being 3  -  0-375  =  2-625,  we  obtain  162900  x  -0781  x  2-625 
s=  33400  lbs.    The  sum  of  the  two  is  662200  +  33400  = 
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Table  54. — Of  Expebiments  on  Wbought-ibon  Pillabb  of  Tj  L, 

and  other  Sections. 


Two  EndB  Flat. 

Two  Ends  Pointed. 

Foim.    Length. 

Calculated. 

Maxlmnin  : 
Kxperiment. 

Minimum : 
Experiment 

Calculated. 

Fig. 

+ 

J. 

L 

n 
>» 

9» 
l-J 

(I) 

feet. 
5 

» 
n 

4 
3 

5 
f* 

(2) 

47,000  lbs. 
21  0  tons 
59,670  lbs. 
26-65  tons 
21-79    „ 

24-99    H 
28-21     „ 
32-22    „ 

20-28    „ 

(3) 

38,304  lbs. 
17-1  tons 
62,989  lbs. 
28  12  tons 
18-75    „ 

23-43    „ 
28-12    „ 
81-30    „ 

17-10    „ 
(0 

34,944  lbs. 
15-6  tons 
42.000  lbs. 
18-75  tons 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

12-25    „ 
14-00     „ 
(5) 

25,350  lbs. 
11-32  tons 
3o,350  lbs. 
15-78  tons 

« . 

a  . 

12-55    „ 
9-85    „ 

(«) 

44 

»» 
46 

47 

ft 

n 
»i 

♦♦ 
49 

0) 

696600  lbs.,  which  for  a  length  of  6  feet  becomes  695600  -r-  5* 
=  27824  lbs.,  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  =  F.  Beducing 
this  for  incipient  crushing  (164) ;  the  area  of  the  whole  section 
is  1-88  square  inch,  hence  1-88  X  42560=  80013  lbs.,  the 
▼alue  of  Cp,  and  60,010  lb8.=  J  Cp ;  then  the  rule  (164)  becomes 
Po  =  (27824  X  80013)  -r  (27824  +  60010)  =  25350  lbs.,  the 
reduced  breaking  weight  with  both  ends  pointed,  as  in  col.  6 
of  Table  54 :— experiment  gave  34,944  lbs.,  col.  5,  which  seems 
to  show  that  the  form  at  the  ends  did  not  conform  to  that 
condition. 

With  both  ends  flat,  F  would  be  greater,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
respectiye  Multipliers  Mp  given  by  Table  34,  and  becomes 
27824  X  500000  -r-  162900  =  85400  lbs.,  which  corrected  for 
incipient  crushing  becomes  (85400  x  80013)  -r  (85400  +  60010) 
=  47000  lbs.,  col.  8 ;  experiment  gave  38,304  lbs.,  col.  4,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  condition  of  both  ends  flat,  so  favourable 
to  strength,  was  not  fully  attained.  The  small  difference 
between  the  results  of  the  two  experiments,  namely  38304  — 
84944  =  8360  lbs.  only,  or  about  9  per  cent.,  shows  that  the 
form  at  the  ends  were  nearly  alike,  although  intended  to  be  very 
different.      The  calculated  difference  was  47000  -  25350  = 
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21650  Ibs^  and  the  experimental  difference  wonld  have  been 
about  the  same  if  the  conditions  assumed  had  been  fulfilled. 
But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two  experimental  results  fall 
between  the  two  calculated  ones. 

(243.)  '*  Wrovght-iron  ±  Pillars^— Let  Fig.  45  be  the  section 
of  a  i  iron  pillar  of  wrought  iron,  say  10  feet  long,  both  ends 
flat.  Such  a  pillar  may  fail  by  flexure  in  any  one  of  the  three 
directions  shown  by  the  arrows  A,  B,  C,  and  of  course  it  will 
select  the  one  in  which  the  resistance  is  the  least,  or  where 
<■'•  X  h  has  the  lowest  value. 

In  the  direction  A,  we  have  (4*«  X  0*5)  +  (0-5*«  x  3*5)  op 
(36-7  X  0-5) -f  (-165  X  3-5)  =  18-9275. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  rib  K  contributes  only  3  per 
cent,  to  the  strength :  it  might  therefore  be  neglected  with 
impunity  :  thus  (-165  x  3-5)  -f- 18-9275  =  -03,  or  3  per  cent. 
(186).  In  the  direction  of  B,  reckoning  for  wrought  iron 
from  the  line  N,  as  we  found  it  necessary  to  do  in  calculating 
the   transverse    strength    (378),    we  have   (3-5***  x  0  5)  + 

M*  fl  —  3 . 5««)  X  4 >  =  55 •  8,  or  nearly  three  times  the  resistance 

in  the  direction  of  A  :  the  pillar  will  therefore  not  give  way  in 
that  direction  unless  it  is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  mode  of  fixing. 
In  the  direction  of  C  we  must  calculate  for  wrought  iron 
from    the   line  P,  and  <*•  X  b   then   becomes  (0-5**  x  4)  + 

]4'«  -  0-5*«)  x  0-5}  =  18-9275,  or  the   same  as  in  the 

direction  A ;  the  pillar  may  therefore  fail  in  either  direction 
indifferently.  Then  by  the  rule  in  (234)  we  have  223  X 
18-9275  4-  100  =  42-24  tons  =  F.  Then  for  incipient 
crushing  (164),  the  area  of  the  section  being  3-75  square 
inches,  Cp  becomes  3-75  x  19  =  71-25  tons,  and  f  Cp  = 
53-54  tons,  hence  (42-24  x  71-26)  -r-  (42-24  +  53-44)  = 
31*46  tons  breaking  weight. 

(244.)  Experiments  were  made  on  pillars  whose  section  is 
given  by  Fig.  46,  the  length  being  5  feet,  one  of  them  having 
fiat  ends  or  approximately  so,  and  the  other  pointed.  Assuming 
that  the  pillar  will  bend  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  D, 
and    calculating    as    in    (243),    we    have  (3**   x    *375)  + 
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(0-375**  X  2-625)  op  (17-4  x  -375)  +  (-0781  x"  2-625)  = 
6-78,  which  is  <*  •  X  6  in  the  rule  (234),  hence  162900  x  6-73 
-r  25  =  43850  lbs.  =  F,  or  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure. 
The  area  of  the  section  =2*1  square  inches,  hence  Op  = 
2- 1  X  42560  =  89880  lbs.,  and  J  Cp  =  67030  lbs. :— then  the 
rule  in  (164)  becomes  (43850.x  89380)  -h  (43850  +  67030)  = 
85350  lbs.  breaking  weight  of  a  pillar  with  both  ends  pointed, 
col.  6  of  Table  54 :  experiment  gave  42,000  lbs.,  col.  5. 

The  same  pillar  with  both  ends  flat,  gives  500000  x  6*73  -f- 
25  =  134600  lbs.  for  the  value  of  F,  hence  (134600  x  89380) 
-7-  (134600  +  67030)  =  59670  lbs.  breaking  weight,  col.  8 : 
experiment  gave  6*2,989  lbs.,  col.  4. 

(245  )  "  Wrought-^ran  L  Pillars.'*— Thia  form  of  pillar  fre- 
quently  occurs  in  the  struts  of  roofs  and  other  structures,  the 
determination  of  the  strength  is  therefore  a  matter  of  consider- 
able practical  importance.  We  have  first  to  find  the  direction 
in  which  such  a  pillar  will  fail  by  flexure,  which  of  course  wilL 
be  the  one  in  which  it  is  the  weakest. 

Let  Fig  48  be  the  section  of  a  8-inch  angle-iron,  |  inch 
thick,  which  as  a  pillar  may  fail  by  flexure  in  one  of  three 
directions  indicated  by  the  arrows  A,  B,  0.  To  And  f*xhin. 
the  direction  A  we  must  calculate  from  the  line  N  for  wrought 

iron  (378),  and  we  have  (J«-*  X  8)  +  {3*«  -  !•••)  x  f}  or 

(0781  X  8)  +  |l7-4  -  -0781)  x  -875}  =  6-73.  In  the  other 
direction  B,  we  must  calculate  from  the  line  P,  and  we  obtain 

|8'*«  -  2f«)  X  8}  +  (2|*-«  X  I)  or  {l7-4  -  12-28)  x  8}  + 

(12-28  X  '875)  =  19-965,  or  nearly  three  times  the  strength 
in  the  direction  A.  For  the  direction  G,  t  must  be  measured 
angle-wise,  and  in  our  case  becomes  2^  inches  as  in  the  figure, 
the  breadth  h  becoming  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  two 
ribe,  or  |  inch.  We  thus  obtain  21««  X  j  or  8 •  28  x  •  75  = 
6*1725,  which  being  less  than  either  of  the  others,  shfws  that 
the  pillar  will  fail  in  the  direction  C. 

(246.)  Experiments  were  made  on  plflars  whose  section  is 
given  by  Fig.  47 ;  there  were  four,  flat  at  both  ends,  the  lengths 
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being  1]^,  3,  4,  and  5  feet  respectiyely ;  one  was  6  feet  long  with 
both  ends  pointed  or  approximately  so.  Admitting  that  the 
pillar  will  fail  by  flexure  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  as  ia 
(245),  t  will  be  2\  inches,  and  &  =  f  inch,  and  taking  Mp  from 
Table  34  at  223  tons,  and  2^'*  at  8*23  from  Table  35,  we 
obtain  for  1^  feet  long  223  X  8*23  x -625 -7-2-25  =  510*2  tons 
for  the  Talae  of  F.  This  requires  correction  fur  incipient 
csmshing  (164):  the  area  being  1*78  inch,  and  the  crushing 
strength  of  wrought  iron  in  pillars  =s  19  tons  per  square  inch 
(201),  Cp  becomes  1*78  X  19  =  33-82  tons,  and  |  Gp  = 
25-36  tons;  then  (510-2  x  33-82)  H-  (510-2  +  25-36)  = 
32  *  22  tons,  col.  3 :  experimtjnt  gave  31-3  tons,  col.  4.  Table  54 
■has  boen  'calculated  in  this  way  for  the  several  lengths,  from 
IJ^  to  5  feet. 

For  the  pillar  with  both  ends  pointed,  Mp  =  72*7  from 

.Table  34,  and  the  rule  becomes  72-7  X  8-23  x  -625  -h  25  = 

44-96  tons  =F:  then  (14-96  X  33-82) -4- (14-96  +  25-36)  = 

12*55  tons,  col.  6,  the  reduced  breaking  weight;  experiment 

^ave  12*25  tons,  col.  5 

(247.)  "' Wrought'iron  t^^  Pillars," — Experiments  were  made 
;on  two  pillars  whose  section  is  given  by  Fig.  49.  Such  a  pillar 
•might  fail  by  flexure  in  one  of  three  directions  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows  A,  B,  C.  In  the  direction  A,  the  thin  ribs  R,  R 
would  be  subjected  to  compression,  therefore  (378)  we  must 
calculate  the  strength  from  the  line  N,  and  ^'*  x  6  by  which 

.the  strength  is  governed,  becomes  (f*  X  3)  +  {l}*"*-!"'*)  X  j} 

or  (-0781  X  3)  +  {4-28  -  -0781)  x  -75}  =  3-3857.     In  the 

direction  B,  we  have  (1  j«*  x  3)  -  (If  •  X  2i)or (4-28  x  3)  - 
(2-28  X  2-25)  =  7-71,  or  about  double  that  in  the  direction  A. 
Jn  the  third  direction  C,  we  obtain  (3* •  x  1^)  -  (2J*«  x  1?) 
or  (17-4  X  1-75)  -  (8-23  x  1-375)  =  19-134,  or  nearly  six 
times  the  strength  in  the  direction  A.  We  And  from  this  that 
ihe  strength  of  the  pillar  must  be  calculated  for  A ;  then  for 
both  ends  flat  Mp  =  223,  and  for  a  length  of  5  feet  we  have 
323  X  3-3857  -r  25  =  30-23  tons  =  F.  Reducing  for  incipient 
•rushing,   tho   area    being   2*15    square   inches,   Cp  becomes 
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2-15  X  19  =  40*85  tons,  and  |  Op  =  SO- 64  tons,  hence 
(30-23  X  40-85)  -r  (30-23  +  30-64)=  20-28  tone,  col.  8. 
Experiment  gave  17*1  tons,  ooL  4. 

For  the  same  pillar  with  two  pointed  ends  we  obtain 
72-74  X  3-3857  -r  25  =  9-85  tons  =  F,  which  being  less  than 
^  Cp,  correction  for  incipient  omshing  is  not  required  (169), 
and  the  breaking  weight  is  9  *  85  tons :  experiment  gave  14  tons, 
col.  5. 

The  experiments  gave  17*1  and  14  tons  respectivelj ;  the 
difference  is  only  3*1  tons,  whereas  the  calculated  difference  is 
20-28-9*85  =  10-43  tons,  which  shows  that  in  the  experi- 
ments the  assumed  form  at  the  ends  was  not  complied  with 
perfectly  in  either  case  (241).  Here  again  the  experimental 
results  fall  between  the  calculated  ones,  as  in  (242). 

Table  54  gives  a  collected  statement  of  the  results  of  experi« 
Bient  and  calculation  on  these  pillars  of  unusual  sections  (242) 
to  (247). 

**  Hollow  Bectangular  PiUarg  of  Wrought  Iron,** — For  rectan- 
gular pillars  other  than  square  the  rules  in  (230)  become : — 

(248.)      F  =  Mp  X  {<'••  X  6)  -  {tr  X  60} -7-  L«. 

In  which  i  s  the  least  dimension  of  the  pillar  externally,  and 
t^  internally ;  h  =  the  breadth  or  largest  dimension  externally, 
and  h^  internally,  all  in  inches,  and  the  rest  as  in  (233),  namely 
L  =  length  in  feet,  Mp  =  multiplier,  whose  value  is  given  by 
Table  34,  and  F  =  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure,  in  lbs.  or 
tons  dependent  on  Mp. 

Thus  for  a  pillar  8x4  externally,  and  2^  X  3j^  internally, 
in  which  <  «  3 ;   6  =  4;   t^=^\  &<,  =  3]^;  L  =  9  feet,  both 

ends  being  flat,  we  have  223  X  {3»  •  x  4)  -  (2^"  x  Sj}  -r  81, 

or223x{l7*4x  4) -(10*84  x  3-5)^81  =  87-24  tons  =  F. 

Correcting  for  incipient  crushing,  the  area  being  3  -  25  square 
inches,  Gp  becomes  3  *  25  x  19  =  61  *  75  tons,  |  Op  =  46-31  tons, 
therefore  by  the  rule  in  (164),  (87*24  x  61-75) -r- (87-24 + 
46*31)  s  40*84  tons  breaking  weight.  In  this  case,  as  in 
(232),  correction  for  incipient  "  Wrinkling  "  is  not  required. 

L  2 
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(249.)  ''  Incipienl  Wrinklingr—li  is  shown  in  (306)  that  thin 
wronght-iron  plates,  where  the  breadth  is  considerable,  will  fail 
by  wrinkling  or  cormgating  nnder  a  compressiye  load,  with  a 
strain  very  mnch  less  than  the  absolute  crushing  strength  of 
wrought  iron.  For  plates  forming  the  sides  of  a  pillar,  we  have 
the  rule : — 

(250.)  Ww  =  (V< -=-  V6)  X  80. 

In  which  t  =  the  thickness  of  plate,  and  h  =  the  brealth  un- 
supported, both  in  inches,  Ww  =  the  compressiye  wrinkling 
strain  in  tons  per  square  inch.  Thus  for  a  plate  ^  inch  thick, 
and  9  inches  wide,  forming  one  side  of  a  pillar  9  inches  square, 

we  have  (Vi  -r  V9)  x  80,  or  (-SSSS  -4-  3)  x  80  =  9-427 
tons  per  square  inch,  being  less  than  half  the  crushing  strength 
of  wrought  iron  in  pillars  (201),  which  is  19  tons  per  sqnaro 
inch.  When,  however,  the  plate  is  thick  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth,  the  wrinkling  strain  may  become  greater  than  the 
crushing  strength,  and  in  that  case  the  strength  of  the  pillar  is 
governed  by  the  latter.  An  example  of  this  is  given  in  (409). 
Table  63  gives  the  wrinkling  strain  for  wrought-iron  plates  of 
various  thicknesses  and  breadth  when  forming  part  of  a  pillar 
particularly,  for,  as  shown  in  (321)  and  Table  62,  the  resistance 
of  plate-iron  in  beams  is  greater  than  in  pillars  in  the  ratio  of 
104  to  80. 

(251.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the  strength  of  a  pillar  is 
governed  by  that  of  the  weakest  plate : — for  iustance,  in  a  rec- 
tangular pillar  whose  sides  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  with  equal 
thickness  all  over,  the  narrow  end  plates  are  stronger  than  the 

sides  in  the  ratio  of  a/2  to  Vl)  or  1*414  to  1*0,  but  when  the 
wide  plate  fails  by  wrinkling  under  the  strain,  the  whole  of  the 
load  is  thrown  upon  the  end  plates,  and  they  fail  under  that 
increased  load  in  spite  of  their  superior  strength,  which  in  such 
a  case  goes  for  nothing.  Evidently,  the  most  judicious  course 
is  to  make  the  wide  plates  thicker  than  the  narrow  ones,  so  as 
to  produce  eqtudity  of  strength  all  over ;  and  as  the  resistance  to 
wrinkling  is  proportioned  to  jji-r-  jjhhj  the  rule  in  (260),  it 
follows  that  the  thickness  of  plate  should  be  simply  proper- 
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tionate  to  the  breath  unsupported,  so  that  for  breadths  in  the 
ratio  of  1,  2,  3,  the  thicknesses  should  be  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3 
also. 

When  it  is  thus  found  that  the  Wrinkling  strain  is  less  than 
the  crushing,  the  correction  of  F  must  be  made  by  the  rule : — 

(252.)  Pw  =  F  X  Cw  -T-  (F  +  i  Cw). 

But  when  the  crushing  strain  is  less  than  the  wrinkling,  the 
rule  becomes : — 

(263.)  Po  =  F  X  Cp-r(F  +  iCp). 

In  which  F  =  the  breaking  weight  of  the  pillar  due  to  flexure 
by  the  rule  in  (248),  &c. ;  C  =  the  specific  crushing  strength  of 
wrought  iron  per  square  inch,  namely  19  tons,  or  42,560  lbs. ; 
Op  =  resistance  of  the  pillar  to  crushing,  due  to  the  area  of  the 
section,  and  the  value  of  0 ;  Ww  =  the  wrinkling  strain  in  lbs., 
tons,  <&c.,  per  square  inch,  which  varies  with  the  thickness  and 
breadth  of  the  plate,  and  may  be  calculated  by  the  rule  in  (250) 
or  (308).  Cw  =  the  wrinkling  strain  on  the  whole  pillar,  due 
to  the  area  of  the  section,  and  the  value  of  Ww ;  Po  ==  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  pillar  reduced  for  '^  Incipient  Crushing  " 
in  tons,  lbs.,  &c.,  dependent  on  the  terms  of  F  and  C ;  Pw  =  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  pillar  reduced  for  *^  Incipient  Wrink- 
ling "  in  tons,  lbs.,  &c. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  whole  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  terms ;  for  instance,  if  F  be  taken  in  Tons,  all  the 
rest  roust  be  in  Tons  also. 

(254.)  ^'Experimental  BegtdtsJ* — Table  55  gives  the  results 
of  29  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  square  and  rect- 
angular pillars  of  thin  wrought-iron  plate;  col.  9  gives  the 
calculated  breaking  weights  by  flexure,  or  F ;  the  square  pillars 
by  the  rules  in  (230),  and  the  rectangular  ones  by  those  in 
(248). 

(255.)  "  Square  PiUarn** — ^As  an  example  of  the  former  we  may 
take  No.  4,  whose  section  is  shown  by  Fig.  50 ;  to  find  S''*,  we 
have  the  logarithm  of  8-1  =  0*908485  X  3-6  =  3-270546,  the 
natural  number  due  to  which  =  1864.  Then  for  «*'*,  the  loga- 
rithm of  7*98  ^  0*902008  X  3*6  =  3*247211    the  natural 
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Tablb  66.— Of  the  Strengih  of  Square  and  Rectakgulab 


•    - 

DimeDaioDS. 

BreaUng- 

Nou  or 

Kzperi- 
menk 

Extmial 
DlmeDSiuna. 

Thickness. 

Am 
of  Section. 

Length. 

BtXperiment. 

1 

In              In. 

in. 

aq  in. 

ft. 

lbs 

1 

8-5      X  8-4 

•2415 

8-46r5 

10 

225,835t 

2 

8-5      X  8-875 

•2191 

7  7H67 

10 

198,9.'>5 

3 

8-37    X  8-37 

•13J 

4^9262 

10 

100,395 

4 

8-1      X81 

•06 

2-07 

10 

27,545 

5 

n                n 

t> 

t* 

71 

27,531 

6t 

8-1      x8  1 

•0637 

3-551 

10-1 

70,070 

7t 

w               »» 

w 

ft 

9-84 

82,027 

8t 

M                      ft 

» 

n 

5-0 

82,411 

»t 

»»                       »t 

n 

»« 

2i 

85,771 

10 

8-5      X  4-75 

•2G4 

7-326 

10 

197,163 

11* 

8-5      X  4-75 

•25 

8-3166 

10 

207,915J 

12 

8-4      X4-25 

•26 

6-89 

10 

206,571 

13 

8175x41 

•061 

1-532 

10 

23,289 

14 

n                 » 

M 

»» 

7* 

24,843 

15 

H                 n 

n 

n 

24 

24,395 

16* 

81      X41 

•059 

1-885 

10 

43,673 

17» 

»                 w 

n 

»» 

7| 

45,451 

18* 

n                 » 

•06 

>» 

3! 

41,259 

19* 

w                 »» 

n 

»« 

ll 

49,085 

20 

4-25    X4-25 

•134 

2-3947 

10 

51,690 

21 

»»                 n 

M 

M 

7-5 

55,562 

22 

4-44    X  4-44 

•136 

2-539 

1-68 

73,034 

23 

4-25    X  4-25 

•083 

1  484 

10 

87,354 

24 

>»              >( 

•085 

1-52 

5 

35,850 

25 

n                 *f 

•« 

» 

2-5 

41,t>74 

26 

41      x41 

•06 

1-02 

10 

19,646 

27 

41      X41 

03 

•504 

.     10 

5,534 

28 

•f              »» 

It 

f» 

5 

5,803 

29 

»»              i» 

» 

91 

2-5 

6,251 

(I) 

W 

(8> 

(4) 

(6) 

(e) 

*  Noi.  11, 16, 17. 18,  and  19  were  two-celle^i,  as  in  Fig.  52. 

X  Koa.  1  and  11  susUined  ibe  Mratn  given  in  coL  «.  Imt 
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-Wt-igbt  by  Experiment  and  Calcniation. 

\ 

By  CalcuUtion. 

By  Experi- 
ment per 
SqiiarH  Inch 

Uw. 

Error 
per  Cent. 

By  Flexure. 

Wi  inkling  Strain. 

Total. 

Per  Sq.  inch 

in  Tons. 

235,150 

J?04,4O0 

106,200 

24,390 

24,780 

4- '2-7 
H-    6  8 
-11-4 
-10-0 

Ibe. 
2,054,000 

1,864,000 

1,1»6,000 

483,600 

822,700 

11 «. 

257,300 

222,600 

113,700 

25,3j0 

n 

tOHM. 

13-57 

12  85 

10*31 

5*468 

»f 

11-480 
9*093 
.•••926 
5-938 

72,280 

72,6:jo 

77,8H0 

79,380 

1S8,100 

+    31 
-11-5 

-  5fi 

-  7-5 

-  4-6 

573,800 

604,400 

2,341,000 

10,750,000 

753,700 

79,830 

n 

231^400 

10-04 

9* 

14"l0 

8-809 
10-312 
10-361 
10-783 
12-015 

257,400 

170,700 

21,580 

22,110 

23,560 

•  • 

-17-4 

—  73 

—  110 

—  3-4 

772,700 
598,200 
143,100 
243,400 
2,628,000 

843,200 

217,300 

23,720 

•9 

18*36 
14*08 
6-911 
•» 

n 

13*884 
6-786 
7*235> 
7-108 

83,610 
3»M90 
38,580 
40,280 
58,6o0 

-  230 
-20-4 

-  4-4 
-17-7 
4-13*4 

147,900 

254,700 

1,101,000 

5,606,000 

190,400 

40,520 
•• 
t» 

76V231 

9-596 

ffi 

99 

14'^21 

9-877 
10*764 

9*772 
11-613 

9*636 

65,230 
78,9.'»0 
30,250 
36,340 

39,680 

+  17-4 
+    81 

-  190 
4-    1-0 

-  4-8 

338,500 

7,701, 0(»0 

121,600 

498,500 

1,9^14,000 

797640 
37,170 
88,440 

14^00 
11-18 
11-31 

10*358 
13*620 
11-237 
10-529 
12*240 

1^360 
ti,767 
7,4<0 
7.655 

-    6-5 
4-22-2 
4-28-5 
4-  22-4 

81,250 

40,870 

1> 3,480 

653,920 

22,110 
7,72J 

ft 

9-675 
G-843 

9* 
99 

8-5f»86 
4-9<»2 
5  140 
5*637 

0) 

(8) 

(») 

(10) 

(") 

(12) 

+  Non  6,  7,  8,  and  9  were  fonr-cHled.  Klg.  54 
hroken,  nor  trtre  they  likely  to  break,  m  «howa  bjr  oul  7. 
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namber  due  to  which  =  1767:  from  these  we  obtain  1864  —  1767 
=  97  for  the  value  of  S»**  -  «••  in  the  rule  in  (230).  Taking 
the  value  of  Mp  from  Table  34,  at  498,500  lbs.,  we  obtain 
498500  X  97  -T- 100  =  483600  lbs.  =  F,  as  in  col.  9. 

(256.)  This  will  require  correction  for  "Incipient  Wrink- 
ling'*: we  have  first  to  find  Ww  by  the  rule  (250),  namely 
^w  =  {^/ i-r-  Vb)  X  80,  which  in  our  case  becomes  (V  '06  -t- 
^/Sl[)  X  80,  or  (-2449  4- 2 -846)  x  80  =  5 •  408  tons  per  square 
inch,  as  in  col.  11.  This  is  a  very  low  result,  and  is  due  to  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  plate.  To  find  C^  in  Ibs^  the  area  of 
the  whole  section  being  2  -  07  square  inches  by  col.  4,  we  have 
6-468  X  2240  x  2-07  =  25350  lbs.,  as  in  col  10,  therefore 
J  Cw  =  19010  lbs.,  and  the  rule  (252),  or  Pw  =  F  X  Cw  -=- 
(F  4.  fCw)  becomes  483600  x  25^550^(483600  +  19010)  = 
24390  lbs.,  the  reduced  breaking  weight,  as  in  col.  7.  The 
experiment  gave  27.545  lbs.,  hence  we  have  24390-4-27545  = 
•886,  showing  an  error  of  1*0  —  -886  =  -114,  or  —  11*4  per 
cent.,  as  in  col.  8. 

We  may  now  give  an  illustration  of  the  error  that  would 
have  occurred  in  this  case  if  we  had  neglected  "  Wrinkling " 
and  calculated  for  incipient  crushing  in  the  ordinary  method  for 
solid  pillars.  Thus  C,  or  the  crushing  strength  of  wrought 
iron  in  pillars,  being  19  tons,  or  42,560  per  square  inch,  and 
the  area  2*07  square  inches,  Cp  becomes  42560  x  2  07  = 
88100  lbs.,  and  }  Cp  =  66070  lbs. ;  then  the  rule  Pq  =  F  x  C, 
-r-  (F  4- 1  Cp),  becomes  483600  x  88100  -f-  (483600  +  66070) 
=  77510  lbs.,  whereas  experiment  gave  27,515  lbs.  only.  The 
calculated  strength  is  77510 -f- 27545  =  2*814  times  the  ex- 
perimental ;  an  error  of  181 '  4  per  cent. ! 

(257.)  "  Bedanffular  PiUarsJ* — As  an  example  of  the  method 
of  calculating  the  strength  of  rectangular  pillars  of  thin  plate- 
iron  by  the  rules  in  (248)  and  (252),  &c.,  we  will  take  No.  15 
in  Table  55,  whose  section  is  shown  by  Fig.  51.  For  f  •,  the 
logarithm  of  4-1,  or  0*612784  X  2  6  =  1*593238,  the  natural 
number  due  to  which  is  39*2,  hence  ^'*  x  h,  becomes  89*2  x 
8*175  =  320*5;  then  for  <„*«,  the  logarithm  of  3*978,  or 
0*599665  X  2*6  =  1*559120,  the  natural  numl^er  due  to  which 
is  36*235,  and  C'«  x  h^  becomes  36*235  X  8- 053  =  291*8. 
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With  these  values,  and  a  length  of  2  -  333  feet,  the  rale  in  (248), 
namely  F  =  Mp  X  |  <^'  X  6)  -  (^  *  X  6©  |  -r  L',  becomes  in 

our  case  498500  X  (320-5  -  291 -8)  4- 5 -444  =  2,628,000  lbs. 
breaking  weight  by  flexure  =  F,  as  in  col.  9. 

(258.)  Correcting  this  result  for  '* Incipient  Wrinkling" 
(249),  we  have  to  find  Ww  by  the  rule  (250),  or  Ww  =  (  v'^  -r-  VF) 

X  80,  which  in  our  case  becomes  ( V"^l  -=-  V^8-175)  X  80, 
or  (•247-7-2-859)  x  83  =  6-911  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
the  area  of  the  whole  section  being  1  *  532  square  inch  by  col.  4, 
we  obtiiin  6*911  x  2240  x  1*532  =  23720  lbs.  for  the  value 
of  Cw,  and  17790  llw.  for  j  Cw  Then  the  rule  in  (252\ 
namely  IV  =  F  X  Cw  -r  (F  +  |  Cw)  becomes  2628000  x  23720 
-r(2628000+ 17790)  =  23560  lbs.,  the  reduced  breaking  weight, 
as  in  col.  7.  Experiment  gave  24395  lbs.,  as  in  col.  6 ;  hence 
23560-7-24395  =  -966,  showing  an  error  of  1-0  -  0-966  = 
034,  or  —  3*4  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  8. 
(259.)  If  in  this  case  we  had  neglected  ''Wrinkling,"  and 
corrected  F  for  incipient  crushing,  the  error  would  have  been 
enormous.  Thus  the  area  being  1 '  532  square  inch,  Cp  becomes 
42560  X  1  •  632  =  65200  lbs.,  and  |  Cp  =  48900  lbs. :  then  the 
rule  (253)  becomes  2628000  x  66200 -r  (262  SOOO  +  48900)  = 
80585  lbs.,  whereas  experiment  gave  24,395  lbs.  only.  The 
calculated  strength  by  this  erroneous  mc^thod  is  80585  ~f-  24395 
=  3-30  times  the  experimental,  showing  an  error  of  230  per 
cent.  I 

(260.)  **  Cellular  Pillars** — Several  of  the  rectangular  pillars 
in  Table  65  were  cellular,  having  a  plate  in  the  centre  by  which 
they  were  divided  into  two  compartments  or  cells:  in  calcu- 
lating the  strength  of  such  pillars  some  modification  in  the 
method  of  applying  the  rules  becomes  necessary.  We  will  take 
No.  17  as  an  illustration,  the  section  of  which  is  shown  by 
Fig.  62.  Obviously  the  pillar  would  fail  by  flexure  in  the 
direction  of  its  least  dimension,  t  will  therefore  be  4  *  1  inches, 
and  6  =  8*1  inches,  as  usual.  To  find  5o,  we  may  imagine  the 
central  pLite  x  to  lie  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one  of 
which  is  added  to  each  of  the  two  side  plates  2,  z,  and  we  thus 
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obtain  the  simple  section  Fig.  53:  we  can  then  proceed  with 
the  calculation  in  the  usual  way,  as  illustrated  in  (257). 

Thus  to  find  <*•,  the  logarithm  of  4-1,  or  0-612784  x  2-6  = 
1*593^88,  the  natural  number  due  to  which  is  39*2;  then  for 
CStlie  logarithm  of  3-982,  or  0* 600101  x  2-6  =  1-560263, 
the  natural  number  due  to  which  is  36*83 :  the  Talae  of  Mp  = 
498500  lbs.  as  before,  and  the  length  or  7*625'  being  58*14, 

the  rule  in  (248),  namely  P  =  Mp  X  {C*  X  6)  -  (<o"'*  X  h) 

^L*,  becomes  498500  x  {39*2  x  81)  -  (36*33  x  7-923| 

-1-  58*  14  =  254700  lbs.  =  F,  as  in  col.  9. 

(261.)  In  correcting  for  incipient  \jrrinkling  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  effect  of  the  central  plate  is  to  reduce  the 
breadth  of  the  wide  plate,  in  our  case  to  half  or  4*05  inches; 
then  the  greatest  breaith  unsupported  is  the  end  plate  or  4*1 
inches,  and  the  wrinkling  strain  must  be  calculated  for  that 

width.     The  rule  in  (250),  namely  Ww  =  (Vf^  a/V)  X  80, 

becomes  in  our  case  W  'Obd-r-  ^4rT)X  80,  or  (*2429  -r-  2*036) 
X  80  =  9*596  tons  per  square  inch,  as  in  col.  11:  then  the 
area  of  the  whole  section  being  1*885  square  inches  by  col.  4, 
Cw  becomes  9*596  x  2210  X  1*885  =  405*20  lbs.,  as  in  col.  10, 
and  J  Cw  =  30390  lbs.  The  rule  in  (252),  namely  P^  = 
F  X  Cw  -r  (F  +  I  Cw),  becomes  254700  X  40520  -f-  (254700  -h 
30390)  =  36190  lbs.,  as  in  col.  7.  Experiment  gave  45,451  lbs., 
as  in  col.  6;  hence  36190  4-45451  =  *796,  showing  an  error 
of  1-0  -  0*796  =  *204,  or  -  20*4  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  8. 

(262.)  «  Four-celled  Pillars."— Four  of  the  pillars  in  Table  55 
Nos.  6  to  9,  were  divided  by  central  plates  into  four  compart- 
ments or  cells,  as  shown  by  Fig.  54,  the  lengths  varying  from 
10*1  feet  to  2^  feet.  In  calculating  the  strength  of  this  pillar 
we  may  assume  that  it  will  bend,  and  fail  by  flexure,  say  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  In  that  case  the  cross-plate  B  will  be 
in  the  neutral  axis  N,  A,  and  will  add  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  pillar  in  resisting  flexure.  The  effective  section  there- 
fore becomes  as  in  Fig.  55,  and  the  case  is  assimilated  to  (260), 
and  may  be  calculated  in  the  same  way  :  adding  the  thickness 
of  the  plate  e  to /and  g  in  equal  portions,  we  finally  reduce  the 
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ease  to  Fig.  56,  with  this  exception,  that  the  ''Wrinkling" 
strain  will  be  that  doe  to  the  breadth  H,  or  4*05  inches, 
Fig.  55,  not  8*1  inches  4s  at  D  in  Fig.  56;  again,  althnugh 
the  cross- plate  B  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  in  resisting 
flexure,  it  has  its  full  effect  in  resisting  wrinkling,  and  so 
finally  affects  the  strength  of  the  pillar. 

(263.)  Taking  No.  6  as  an  example  of  the  mode  of  calculating 
pillars  of  this  form: — ^to  find  ^*',  the  logarithm  of  8*1  or 
0*908485  X  2*6  =  2 -862061,  the  natural  number  due  to  which 
is  230*176.  For  C^  t^©  logarithm  of  7*79726,  or  0*901599 
X  2*6  =  2*844157,  the  natural  number  due  to  which  is  220*9. 

The  rule  (248),  namely  F  =  Mp  X  {<"•  X  6)  -  {to**  X  t.}  -r- L«, 

becomes    498600  x  {230*176  x  8-1)  -  (220-9  x   7-9089} 

-^  102  =  573800  lbs.  =  F,  as  in  col.  9. 

Beducing  for  incipient  wrinkling  (240),  we  have  to  take  H 
in  Fig.  55,  or  half  the  side  of  the  square  for  the  breadth,  as 

explained  in  (262),  and  the  rule  W^  =  {Jt  -^  V  6)  x  80,  be- 
comes (V"^637  -7-  ^/T0E)  X  80,  or  (*  25239  -f-  2*012)  x  80 
=  10*04  tons  per  square  inch,  as  in  col.  11,  and  the  area  of 
the  whole  section  being  3*551  square  inches  by  col.  4,  we 
obtain  10*04  x  2240  x  3-551  =  79830  lbs.  for  the  yalue  of 
Cw,  therefore  59,870  lbs.  for  |  Gw,  and  the  rule  (252),  or  Pw  = 
F  X  Cw  -T-  (F  +  f  Cw)  becomes  573800  x  79830  4-  (573800  + 
59870)  =  72280  lbs.  breaking  weight,  as  in  col.  7.  Experiment 
gave  70,070  lbs.,  as  in  col.  6;  hence  72280 -f- 70070  =  1-031, 
showing  an  error  of  +  3  *  1  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  8. 

(264.)  Table  55  has  been  calculated  throughout  in  the  way 
we  haye  thus  explained  and  illustrated: — the  mean  ayerage 
error  on  the  27  experiments  in  which  the  pillars  toere  broken,  is 
—  2^  per  cent,  for  the  simi  of  all  the  minus  errors  in  col.  8,  is 
185*5,  and  of  all  the  plus  errors  124*6,  giving  a  difference  of 
185  *  5  — 124  *  6  =  60  *  9,  which  on  27  experiments  gives  an  average 
of  60*9 -r  27  =  2-25  per  cent  The  range  of  the  errors  is 
pretty  nearly  equal,  the  greatest  +  error  being  28*5  per  cent, 
and  the  greatest  —  error,  23  per  cent.  (959).  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  highest  wrinkling  strain  in  col.  11,  is  18*36  tons  per 
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square  inch,  which  being  less  than  19  tons,  the  crushing 
strength  of  i»rought  iron  in  pillars,  correction  had  to  be  made 
for  "  Incipient  Wrinkling  "  rather  than  **  Incipient  Crashing," 
as  explained  in  (252).  Comparing  cols.  7  and  9,  it  wiil  be 
seen  that  correction  was  required  in  every  case,  without  excep- 
tion. In  two  cases,  Nos.  1  and  II,  the  pillars  were  not  strained 
up  to  the  breaking  point,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that 
the  calculation  shows  they  were  not  likely  to  break  with  the 
experimental  strain,  the  calculated  breaking  weight  in  ooL  7, 
being  in  both  cases  in  excess  of  that  strain  in  col.  6. 

(265.)  " Economic  Value  of  Cells" — We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  estimate  the  value  of  division-plates  in  cellular  pillars  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  Taking  a  plain  rectangular  pillar  with 
sides  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  and  so  short  that  the  case  is 
practically  governed  by  the  resistance  to  wrinkling,  irrespective 
of  flexure ;  by  the  addition  of  a  central  plate,  we  increase  Ww, 
or  the  wrinkling  strain  per  square  inch,  in  the  ratio  of  </  2  to 
\/T  or  1  *  414  to  1 '  0,  or  41*4  per  cent.  But  the  area  of  the 
whole  section  is  also  increased  in  the  ratio  of  7  to  6,  or  from 
1-0  to  7  -7-  6  =  1-167  or  16-7  per  cent,  so  that  the  total 
increase  in  strength  is  1*414  x  1*167  =  1'65,  or  65  per  cent. 
As  the  strength  is  increased  by  the  centre  plate  65  per  cent., 
and  the  weight  16*7  per  cent.,  the  net  economic  advantage  from 
it  is  65  -  16-7  =  48-3  per  cent. 

But  this  will  apply  only  to  a  pillar  so  short  that  the  strength 
^A  governed  exclusively  by  the  resistance  to  wrinkling,  irre- 
spective of  flexure,  which  in  long  pillars  will  so  affect  the  case 
that  no  general  ratio  can  be  given,  as  it  will  vary  with  the 
length  and  general  sizes  of  the  pillar. 

(266.)  The  fairest  comparison  may  be  made  by  taking  a 
concrete  case :  say  we  take  the  four-oelled  pillar  No.  6  in  Table 
55  and  Fig.  54,  whose  calculated  strength  as  given  in  col.  7  was 
72,280  lbs.  Then  removing  the  tvo  centre-plates  and  adding 
the  material  in  them  to  the  four  side-plates  we  obtain  a  plain 
square  pillar  as  in  Fig.  57,  whose  total  area  or  weight  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  cellular  one  Fig.  54,  thus  the  4 
sides  in  the  plain  pillar,  or  '09555  x  4  s  '3822  and  the  4  sides 
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and  2  oentre-plates  in  the  cellnltf  one  give  *0637  x  6  s  *8822 
also. 

Calculating  as  in  (254) ;  the  logarithm  of  8  *  1  or  0  -  908485 
X  3*6  =  8*270546,  the  natural  number  dne  to  which  is 
1864-4;  then  the  logarithm  of  7*9089  or  0-898117  x  8-6  = 
8-288221,  the  natural  number  dne  to  which  is  1711.  The  rule 
in  (280),  namely  F  =  Mp  X  (S»«  -  «•• )  -i- 1.«,  becomes  in  our 
case  498500  x  (1864-4  -  1711)  -f- 102  =  749700  lbs.  =  F. 

Eeducing  for  incipient  wrinkling,  the  rule  in  (250)  namely 

Ww  =  WT-T-  VF)  X  80, becomes  (V -09655^  ^^'l)x 80,  or 
(- 809 -r  2-846)  x  80  =  8-686  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the 
area  being  as  before  8*551  square  inches,  G^  becomes  8-686  x 
2210  X  8-551  =  69090  lbs., and  |  Gw  =  51820  lbs.  Then  the 
rule  in  (252),  namely  P^  =  FxCw-=-(F  +  fCw)  becomes 
749700  X  69090  -r  (749700  +  51820)  =  64620  lbs. 

Now  the  cellular  pillar  of  the  same  external  size,  length,  and 
area  or  weight  of  metal,  gaye  72280  lbs.,  or  72280  -^64620  = 
1*1185  or  11-85  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  plain  pillar.  The 
advantage  of  the  cellular  form  is  thus  shown  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  case  of  short  pillars ;  see  (265),  which  gave  48  -  8  per  cent. 

(267.)  "  Steel  Pillars*^ — The  only  experiments  we  have,  are 
three  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in 
Table  44,  Nos.  28  to  80.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  we 
can  do  is  to  assume  that  steel  pillars  follow  the  same  laws  as 
those  of  wrought  iron  in  (196),  (225),  &c. :  the  values  of  Mp  are 
given  by  Table  84,  and  are  based  on  the  experiments.  It  will 
be  observed  that  they  follow  the  ratio  1,  2,  8  exactly,  which 
agrees  almost  precisely  with  the  experimental  ratios  when  cor* 
rection  is  made  for  incipient  crushing. 

In  Table  44,  col.  9  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule  Mp  x 
D» « -i-L* :— thus  with  No.  80,  having  both  ends  flat  for  D»«  we 

have  the  logarithm  of  -87  =  1*989519  X  8-6  =  T- 782268,  the 
natural  number  dne  to  which  is  -6058;  then  825500  X  '6058 
•4-  6*25  s  81550  lbs.  =  F,  as  in  col.  9. 

(268.)  Correcting  for  incipient  crushing,  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  as  with  wrought  iron  (508)  in  determining  the 
crushing  strength  of  Steel.     From  experiments  en  the  transverse 
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strengtli  (507)  we  foand  it  to  be  61 '48  tons  per  square  iach:— • 
if  we  adopt  that  for  steel  pillars,  only  the  one  with  two  ends 
flat  in  the  experiments  requires  correction  for  incipient  crushing 
(164),  and  applying  it  to  that  one,  we  obtain  a  result  too  liigh 
by  6*7  per  cent.  For  reasons  indicated  in  (504),  &o.,  the 
crushing  strength  of  malleable  metals  appears  to  be  less  in 
pillars  than  in  beams : — thus  experiments  on  the  transverse 
strength  of  wrought  iron  (520)  seem  to  give  0  =  2  i  tons  per 
square  inch,  but  in  pillars  we  found  by  the  experiments  (201)  l^at 
C  =  19  tons  only.  Following  the  same  course  with  steel,  we 
find  the  crushing  strength  in  pillars  to  be  52  tons,  or  116,480  lbs. 
per  square  inch. 

With  this  value  for  C,  we  obtain  for  our  pillar  *  87  inch  dia- 
meter, -87'  X  -7854  X  116480  =  69240  lbs.  for  the  value  of 
Cp,  and  51,930  lbs.  for  |  Cp;  hence  (31550  x  69240) -r- (31550 
+51,930)  =  26070  lbs.,  col.  7,  breaking  weight,  or  practically 
the  same  as  by  experiment,  which  gave  26,059  lbs.,  coL  6. 

(269.)  To  compare  the  relative  strength  of  wrought  iron 
and  steel  pillars  we  must  observe  that  the  ratio  will  not  be 
oonstaut,  but  will  vary  with  the  length.  With  long  pillars 
breaking  merely  by  flexure,  the  ratios  are  simply  those  of  the 
respective  multipliers  in  Table  84 ;  thus  for  pillars  with  both 
ends  pointed,  we  obtain  108500  -^  95848  =  1*132,  or  13*2  per 
cent,  in  favour  of  Steel : — ^by  theory  based  on  the  transverse 
strength  and  deflection,  we  obtained  9  per  cent.  (300).  But 
with  very  short  pillars,  where  the  strength  is  dominated  almost 
exclusively  by  the  crushing  strain,  the  ratio  will  be  52  to  19,  or 
nearly  3  to  1  in  favour  of  steeL  The  ratio  will  vary  between 
those  extremes,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  pillar  in  x>ropor- 
tion  to  the  diameter. 

('270.)  The  length  of  steel  pillars  with  which  the  correction 
for  incipient  crushing  becomes  nil  (169)  may  be  found  by  the 
rule  (203).  Thus,  for  pillars  1  inch  diameter,  Cp  =  •  7854  x  52 
=  40 '  84  tons,  therefore  |  Cp  =10*21  tons,  and  the  rule  becomes 
for  those  with  two  pointed  ends  (48*44  X  1**  -r  10*21)  v'  X 
12  s  26*1  inches  long: — for  those  with  one  end  flat  and  one 
pointed  (96*88  x  T'-r- 10*21)  V  X  12  =  37  inches;  and  for 
those  with  both  ends  flat  (145-3  X  1''  -r-  10  21)  ^  X  12  = 
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45' 29  iDohes,  &o.  But  these  ratios  of  length  to  diameter  will 
Tary  with  the  diameter,  as  shown  by  (148)  and  Table  39,  which 
has  been  calculated  by  the  rnle  (203). 

(271.)  "  Steel  Piston-rods.** — With  long  rods,  or  rather  where 
the  length  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  diameter,  the  advantage 
of  a  steel  pillar  oyer  a  wrought  iron  one  is  not  very  great,  as 
shown  by  (300).  But  strength  is  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the 
principal  quality  in  which  steel  is  superior  as  a  piston-rod  : — 
the  continued  action  of  passing  to-and-fro  through  the  gland, 
has  a  tendency  to  ''score"  the  surface  and  wear  longitudinal 
furrows  in  it ;  in  resisting  this  tendency,  the  superior  hardness 
of  stSsel  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  wrought  iron.  For 
these  reasons  steel  is  used  almost  ezclusiyely  for  first-class  work, 
and  as  it  is  now  so  much  reduced  in  price,  it  is  probable  that 
its  use  will  become  still  more  general  for  engines  of  all  classes. 

(272.)  It  is  shown  in  (210)  that  a  piston-rod  is  subjected 
alternately  to  tensile  and  compressive  strains,  both  of  which  must 
be  considered  in  calculating  the  strength  : — also  that  the  area  at 
the  screw  or  key-way  is  half  only  of  that  due  to  the  diameter  of 
the  body  of  the  rod.  The  mean  tensile  strength  of  Steel  may  be 
taken  at  96,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  hence  the  maximum  strain 
admissible  on  the  body  of  the  rod  is  48,000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
and  the  second  column  of  Table  56  has  been  thus  calculated. 
In  any  case  where  we  are  certain  from  the  shortness  of  the  rod, 
&0.,  that  its  strength  will  be  governed  by  the  tensile  strain,  we 
may  find  the  area  necessary  direct  by  the  rule : — 

(273.)  Area  =  W  X  Mf-t-  48000. 

In  which  W  =  the  strain  on  the  rod  due  to  the  area  of  piston, 
pressure  of  steam  &c.,  and  Mp  =  the  *'  Factor  of  Safety  "  (880). 
For  the  strength  to  resist  the  compressive  strain  at  the  up- 
stroke, the  rod  may  be  taken  as  a  pillar  flat  at  one  end  and 
pointed  at  the  other,  namely,  flat  at  the  piston,  and  pointed  at 
the  cross-head.  Then  taking  Mp  from  col.  2  of  Table  34  at 
217,000  lbs.,  the  rule  in  (197)  becomes : — 

(274.)  F  =  217000  x  D»* ^ L*. 

In  which  F  =  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  in  lbs.,  L  =  the 
maximum  length  unsupported  in  feet,  or  the  distance  from  the 
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gland  of  the  cylinder  io  the  centre  of  the  cross-head  at  the 
top  of  the  stroke,  and  D  =  the  diameter  in  inches. 

(275.)  In  many  cases  the  results  of  this  rule  require  correc- 
tion for  incipient  crushing  by  the  rule  (1B4);  taking  the 
absolute  crushing  strain,  or  G,  in  Steel  at  52  tons  or  116,480  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  we  obtain  the  Talne  of  Cp  in  the  third  column 
of  Table  56. 

Thus,  for  a  steel  rod  3j^  inches  diameter,  7  feet  long,  taking 
3^'*  at  90*9  from  coL  3  of  Table  35,  the  rule  (274)  becomes 
217000  X  90-9-7-49  =  402500  Ibe.  -  F,  or  the  breaking  weight 
by  flexure.  Then  Gp  being  by  the  third  column,  1,121,000  lbs., 
J  Gp  =  840500  Ibe.,  and  the  rule  (164),  or  Pc  =F  x  Gp-r  (F 
+}  Gp),  becomes  402500  x  1121000  4- (402500  -f-  840500)  = 
363000  lbs.,  as  in  Table  56. 

(276.)  When  the  strength  as  a  pillar  as  thus  cal^nlated 
exceeds  the  tensile  strength  as  given  in  the  second  column,  the 
latter  governs  the  case  and  limits  the  strength  (211).  Table  56 
has  been  calculated  by  a  combination  of  tiie  mles  for  flexure 
(274),  incipient  crushing  (164),  and  tensile  strength  (272) :  thus 
with  the  3^inch  rod,  the  lengths  3,  4,  6  feet  give  strengths  all 
alike,  being  limited  by  the  tensile  strength,  or  461,800  lbs.,  as 
given  by  the  second  column.  For  the  lengths  9  and  10  feet,  the 
breaking  weights  are  those  due  with  flexure  simply  by  the  rule 
in  (274),  while  the  strains  for  the  intermediate  lengths  of  6,  7, 
and  8  feet  have  been  reduced  for  incipient  crushing  by  the  rule 
(164),  &c. 

(277.)  Table  49  gives  the  particulars  of  steel  piston-rods  in 
practice ;  col.  6  has  been  calculated  by  the  rules,  and  col.  7  gives 
the ''  Factor  of  Safety  "  (880),  or  the  ratio  of  the  breaking  to  the 
working  strain : — it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  very  variable, 
which  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  sizes  of  piston-rods  are  usually 
fixed  by  *'  rule  of  thumb."  The  mean  value  cf  the  Factor  may 
be  taken  at  14,  and  we  have  thus  obtaiued  the  sizes  given  by 
col.  8,  with  the  help  of  Table  56 : — ^as  in  most  cases  the  actual 
lengths  were  intermediate  between  those  in  the  Table,  the 
nearest  diameter  had  to  be  estimated^  and  will  not  be  exact,  but 
will  usually  be  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes. 

(278.)  *<  Timber    PiUanr—  By    the     experiments    of    Mr. 
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162  TIMBER  pillars:  general  rules. 

Hodgkinson,  we  find  that  pillars  of  timber  follow  precisely  the 
theoretical  law  (147),  the  strength  of  long  pillars  failing  by 
fioxiire,  being  directly  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  tho 
iliameter  or  side  of  square,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
iougth  : — hence  we  have  for  cylindrical  pillars  the  rules  : — 

(279.)  F=  MpXD*-4-L». 

(280.)  D=  4^  (F  xL*4-Mp). 

(281.)  L=4^  (MpXD*-f.F). 

For  square  pillars  these  rules  are  modified  and  become : — 
(282.)  F  =  Mp  X  S*  4-  L*. 

(283.)  8=4^  (FxL«-^Mp). 

(284.)  L  =  4^  (MpXS*-T-F). 

And  for  rectangular  pQlars  other  than  square,  into :  — 
(285.)  F=  Mp  X<^  X6-T-L*. 

(286.)  <  =  4^{FxL»-^(MpX6|. 

(287.)  6  =  F  xL«4-(Mp  x  <»). 

(288.)  L  =  4/  (Mp  X  i'  X  6  -^  F). 

In  which  D  =  the  diameter  of  a  solid  cylindrical  pillar  in  inches. 
8  =  tho  side  of  a  square  pillar  in  inches^ 
t  =  the  thickness  or  least  dimension  of  a  rectangular 

pillar  in  inches. 
h  =  the   breadth   or   greatest  dimension  of  a  rect- 
angular pillar  in  inches. 
F  =  the    breaking    weight  by  flexure    in  lbs.,  &c., 

dependent  on  Mp. 
L  =  the  length  in  fiet. 
Mp  =  Multiplier,  whose   value  is  given  in   lbs.   and 
tons,  by  Table  34. 
(289  )  Mr  Hodgkinson  made  some  experiments  on  square  and 
rectangular  pillars  of  Dantzic  Oak  and  Bed  Deal,  the  results  of 
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which  are  given  by  Table  57 :  ool.  8  has  been  calculated  by  the 
rules.  Thus,  taking  No.  5  as  an  example,  the  value  of  Mp  for  a 
pillar  of  Dantzic  Oak  is  given  by  Table  34  at  27,000  lbs.,  S*  or 
If  =  9-879,  and  2-52^  =  6-35:  then  rule  (279)  becomes 
27000  X  9-379  -r-  6-85  =39880  lbs.,  as  in  col.  11,  this  being 
due  by  flexure. 

This  will  require  correction  for  incipient  Crushing  (163) :  by 
Table  32,  C,  or  the  crushing  strougth  of  Dantzic  Oak  = 
6840  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  area  being  1|  x  Ij  =  3*0625 
square  inches,  Cp  becomes  6840  X  3*0625  =  20950  lbs.,  as  in 
col.  10,  hence  |  Cp  =  15724  lbs.,  and  the  rule  (164)  becomes 
39880  X  20950  -^  (39880  +  15724)  =  15020  lbs,,  the  breaking 
weight,  as  in  col.  8  :  experiment  gave  14,305  lbs.,  hence  15020 
-7- 14305  =  1  •  05,  or  +  5  per  cent,  error,  as  in  col.  9. 

(290.)  As  an  example  of  rectangular  pillars,  we  may  take 
No.  10: — the  value  of  Mp  for  a  pillar  of  Bed  Deal  with  both 
ends  flat  =  24000  lbs.  by  Table  34 ;  then  rule  (285)  becomes 
24000  X  1-4P  X  2-82 -r  4*8332,  or  24000  X  2*803  X  2*82 
-f-  23-86  =  8121  lbs.,  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure  as  in  col. 
11.  Correcting  for  incipient  crushing :  Table  32  gives  6167  lbs. 
for  the  value  of  C,  or  the  specific  crushing  strength  of  Bed 
Deal,  and  the  area  being  1  *  41  x  2  *  82  =4  square  inches,  we 
obtain  6167  X  4=  24668  lbs.  for  the  value  of  Cp,  hence  J  Cp  = 
18500  lbs.  Then  the  rule  (164)  becomes  8121  x  24668  -4- 
(8121  +  18500)  =  7525  lbs.,  as  in  coL  8 :  experiment  gave 
7681  lbs.,  hence  7525  -f-  7681  =  •  98,  or  -  2  per  cent,  error. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  rect- 
angular pillars  Nos.  10  and  11  were  not  given  by  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  but  the  areas  were  4  square  inches,  and  the  ratios 
of  the  sides  2  to  1  in  No.  10,  and  3  to  1  in  No.  11,  and  the 
dimensions  in  the  Table  were  obtained  from  those  data. 

(291.)  Table  57  has  been  calculated  in  this  way  throughout: 
the  sum  of  the  minus  errors  in  col.  9  =  44  *  3,  and  of  the  plus 
errors  39*6,  which  on  the  11  experiments  gives  a  mean  of 
(44*3  -  39*6)  -T-11  =  -  0*427,  or  less  than  ^  per  cent.  The 
maximum  minus  and  plus  errors  =  —  15*5  and  +  15-9  per 
cent,  respectively,  thus  showing  equality  of  range  (959). 

With  the  exception  of  Dantzic  Oak  and  Red  Deal,  we  have  no 
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experimental  data  for  Timber  pillars,  and  are  oompelled  to  resort 
to  theory,  in  order  to  obtain  the  values  of  Mp  for  other  kinds  of 
Timber :  this  we  have  done  in  (303),  and  we  have  thus  obtained 
most  of  the  numbers  in  Table  34.  This  method  is  of  course 
not  so  satisfactory  as  direct  experiment,  but  it  is  shown  in  (139) 
that  as  applied  to  Timber,  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
results  practically  agree  with  one  another. 

(292.)  Table  58  gives  the  strength  of  square  pillars  of  Bed 
Deal  calculated  by  the  rule  (282) :  we  have  selected  the  case  of 
flat  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other  as  approximating  to 
ordinary  conditions  more  nearly  than  any  other.  In  most  cases 
timber  pillars  are  nominally  flat  at  both  ends,  but  this  supposes 
that  the  surfaces  between  which  the  pillar  is  strained  are  per- 
fectly parallel  and  unyielding,  conditions  which  are  seldom 
realised  in  practice :  for  example,  when  a  soft-wood  Bressummer 
is  supported  by  a  pillar,  the  effect  of  flexure  in  the  latter  is  to 
compress  the  fibres  of  the  former  unequally,  the  soft  wood 
yielding,  so  that  the  result  is  little  if  any  better  than  it  would 
have  been  with  a  round  end.  If  we  suppose  that  the  foot  of  the 
pillar  is  well  bedded  on  a  large  stone  or  cast-iron  plate,  and  the 
upper  end  loaded  by  the  Bressummer  in  the  usual  way,  we  should 
have  in  effect  a  pillar  flat  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other, 
being  the  conditions  assumed  in  Table  58. 

(293.)  Say  we  take  the  case  of  a  pillar  7  inches  square ;  then 
by  col.  5  of  Table  34,  the  yalne  of  Mp  for  a  pillar  of  Riga  Fir, 
with  one  flat  and  one  round  end  =  7  *  14  tons,  and  with  a  length 
of  say  12  feet,  rule  (282)  becomes  7-14  x  7* -i-  12^  or  7-14  x 
2401  -T- 144  =  119  tons,  the  breaking  weight  by  flexure.  This 
requires  correction  for  incipient  crushing,  being  greater  than 
ith  Cp  given  by  col.  4  of  Table  58  (169).  By  col.  4  of  Table  32, 
the  specific  resistance  of  Bed  Deal  to  crushing,  or  0=2*75 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  as  we  have  7^  =  49  square  inches 
area,  Cp  becomes  2  -  75  X  49  =  135  tons,  as  in  col.  2  :  j  Cp  &^ 
101  tons,  col.  3 :  and  ^  Cp  =  33  *  8,  col.  4.  Then  in  our  case, 
the  rule  (164)  becomes  Pc  =  119  x  135-^(119  +101)  =  73 
tons,  as  in  Table  58.  By  the  use  of  col.  4,  we  can  easily  deter- 
mine when  the  correction  for  incipient  crushing  is  necessary : 
thus,  for  a  pillar  3  inches  square  10,  12,  and  14  feet  long,  the 
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Table  58. — Of  the  Strength  of  Square  Pillars  of 
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breaking  weights  by  flexure  =  5*8,  4*0,  and  2 '  9  tons  respec- 
tively, which  are  all  le$8  than  6*  18  tons  or  ^  Cp  by  col.  4  ;  the 
correction  is  therefore  not  required,  as  shown  by  the  Table,  but 
for  the  shorter  lengths,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  feet,  that  correction  is 
necessary. 

(294.)  Table  58  may  be  adapted  for  conditions  of  fixing 
other  than  that  of  flat  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other,  as  in 
that  Table.  By  (149)  it  is  shown  that  the  breaking  weights  by 
flexure  are  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  for  the  three  cases — ^both  ends 
pointed, — one  flat,  one  pointed,  —and  both  ends  flat  respectively. 
Thus  a  pillar  6  inches  square,  16  feet  long  =  86  tons  bv  flexure 
from  Table  58 :  then  with  both  ends  pointed  we  have  36  —-  2  = 
18  tons,  which  being  less  than  24*8  tons  given  by  col.  4, 
correction  for  incipient  crushing  is  not  required  (163).  The 
same  pillar  with  both  ends  flat  =  86  x  3  -7-  2  =  54  tons 
breaking  weight  by  flexure,  which  being  greater  than  24*8  or^ 
Op  by  col.  4,  correction  for  crushing  will  be  necessary.     Taking 
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Ked  Deal  :  one  end  flat,  and  the  other  rounded. 
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from  cols  2  and  3  of  Table  58,  tlie  valnes  of  Cp  and  J  Cp,  or 
99  and  74*2  respectivoly,  the  Kule  (164)  becomes  54  x  99  -4- 
(54  4-74-2)  =  41-8  tons. 

Thus  the  reduced  strengths  under  the  3  different  forms  at  the 
ends  are  18,  32,  and  41  *  8  tons,  those  due  by  flexure  onlj,  being 
18,  86,  and  54  tons  respectively. 

(295.)  «*  Recian'jtdar  Pillars:'  —  Table  58  may  easily  be 
applied  to  rectangular  pillars :  these  always  fail  by  bending  in 
the  direction  of  the  least  dimension,  so  that  a  rectangular  pillar 
may  be  regarded  as  a  number  of  square  ones ;  thus  2  x  B  is 
equivalent  to  three  2-inch  pillars,  the  breaking  weight  of  which. 
Bay  8  feet  long,  would  be  =  l'8x3  =  5*4  tons.  Again,  a 
pillar  7  feet  long,  and  say  3x7^  would  give  a  breaking  weight 
=  9'6  X  7^ -7-3  =  24  tons,  <fec. :  from  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  strength  of  rectangular  pillars  of  all  kinds  is  simply  pro- 
port  onal  to  their  larger  dimension.  Table  59  has  l>een  thus 
calculated  from  Table  58 
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Table  59. — Of  the  Strength  of  Rectangular  Pillars  of  Red 
Deal  :  one  ecd  flat  and  the  other  roumied. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

OK  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  STEENGTH  OF  PILLABS,  AND 
THE  TBAN8VEBSE  8TUEN0TH  AND  DEFLECTION  OF  A  BEABl  OF 
THE   SAME    MATEBIAL. 

(296.)  By  the  theory  of  the  strength  of  pillars  in  (136),  &c., 
it  is  shown  that  the  trans  verse  strain  on  a  beam  multiplied  by 
the  distance  between  supports  in  inches,  and  divided  by  four 
times  the  deflection  produced  by  that  strain,  will  give  the 
equivalent  longitudinal  strain  which  tends  to  break  the  same 
beam  as  a  pillar  (137).  It  is  also  shown  (147)  that  the 
theoretical  strength  of  pillars  is  directly  proportional  to  c2\  and 
inversely  as  L'. 

We  now  propose  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  theoretical  laws 
which  connect  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  strains  by  com- 
paring calculation  with  experiment.  This  comparison  is  rendered 
very  difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  strengths  of  cast  iron,  wrought 
iron,  and  steel  pillars  do  not  follow  precisely  the  theoretical  law 
d*  -^  L* ;  the  experimental  law  (147)  for  cast  iron  being  d'"*  -4- 
L**^,  and  for  wrought  iron  and  steel  d'"'  -r-  L*.  Timber  pillars, 
however,  follow  the  theoretical  law  precisely. 

Table  60.— Cast-iron  Pillars  :  compariaon  of  Theory  with 

Kxpirimeiit. 


1  Incb  Mameter. 

2  Inches  DIsmeter. 

3  Inches  Diameter. 
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Calcu- 
lated. 

Experi- 
ment. 
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Galea- 
lat4vl. 

Experi- 
ment. 
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Calcii- 
luted. 
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ment. 

feet. 
1 
2 
8 
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n- 

5 
6 

(1) 
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23-5 
5-88 
2-61 
1-47 
1*30 
1*161 
•94 
•653 

(2) 
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15 

4-61 
2*32 
1-42 
1-28 
1-163 
-972 
•714 

(3) 

feet. 

1 

10 
11 

lU 
iif» 

12 
13 
14 

t(>ii(«. 

376 
3-76 
3  11 
2  84 
2-725 
2-611 
2  2*25 
1-918 

tins. 
181*5 
3-62 
309 
2-81 
2*753 
2  6ti5 
2-318 
2  044 

feet. 
1 

10 
15 
18 
18* 
'     19 
19i* 
20 

0) 

tons. 
1903 
19  03 
8--16 
5-873 
5-56-1 
5-271 
5-008 
4*757 

tons. 
783 
15-63 
7*^5 
5-758 

5-4;  0 

5*255 
5-020 
4-^04 
(9) 

(297.)  "  Cast  Iron."— Taking  first,  cast  iron  ;  Table  67  shows 
that  a  bar  12  inches  long  and  1  inch  square  deflects  0*0785 
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inch,  with  20G3  lbs.  in  the  centre;  hence  the  rule  in  (188), 
namely  W  =  w  X  /  -4-(Sx4),  becomes  2063  X  12  -r-  (-0785  X  4) 
=  78840  lbs.,  or  85*2  tons  breaking  weight  as  a  pillar  1  inch 
sqnara,  the  strain  being  in  the  centre,  or  the  pillar  having 
pointed  ends.  By  (361)  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  square  to 
round  is  by  experiment  1*5  to  1*0;  hence  we  have  35  •  2  -^  1  •  5 
=  23  *  5  tons  for  a  round  pillar  1  foot  long :  calculating  in  this 
way,  we  obtain  col.  2  of  Table  60,  which  gives  the  strength 
with  various  lengths. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  by  his  experiments  that  the  strength 
of  cast-iron  pillars  is  governed  by  L*'^,  instead  of  L*  as  by 
theory : — the  effect  of  this  divergence  is  very  great,  for  instance, 
with  a  length  of  10  feet,  L*  =  100,  but  L*  "^  =  50  only,  giving 
thus  double  strength  to  that  due  by  theory  for  that  particular 
length.  By  col.  1  of  Table  34,  the  experimental  strength  of  a 
pillar  1  inch  diameter  and  1  foot  long,  with  both  ends  pointed, 
is  14*73,  or  say  15  tons,  and  admitting  the  strength  to  be 
inversely  as  L^  ^,  we  obtain  col.  3  of  Table  60,  which  shows  that 
the  theoretical  and  experimental  strengths  agree  when  tbe 
length  is  about  4^  feet,  or  54  times  the  diameter. 

The  length  with  which  theory  and  experiment  agree  will 
not,  however,  be  the  same  for  all  diameters,  because  according 
to  theory,  the  strength  varies  directly  as  D*,  whereas  by  ex- 
periment it  is  as  D' '^  Thus,  if  the  strength  of  a  pillar  1-inch 
diameter  =  1*0,  then  another  of  the  same  length,  but  6  inches 
diameter,  would  by  theory  have  a  strength  of  6*  =  1296,  whereas 
by  the  experimental  ratio  it  would  be  6^  •  =  633  only,  or  about 
half.  The  effect  of  this  divergence  of  the  laws  is  shown  by 
Table  60  to  be  that  with  a  pillar  2  inches  diameter,  the  results 
coincide  with  a  length  of  about  11£  feet,  or  70  times  the 
diameter:  with  a  3-inch  pillar  they  coincide  with  a  length  of 
19]^  feet,  or  78  times  the  diameter. 

(298.)  "  Wrought  Iron.^-'By  Table  67  a  bar  of  wrought  iron 
1  inch  square  and  1  foot  between  supports,  loaded  transversely 
with  2000  lbs.,  or  *893  ton  in  the  centre,  deflects  -0313  inch; 
hence  the  equivalent  load  as  a  pillar  will  be  •  893  x  12  -f- 
( •  0313  X  4)  =  85  *  6  tons,  breaking  weight  of  a  pillar  1  inch 
square  and  1  foot  long,  with  both  ends  pointed.     From  this  we 
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obtain  by  tho  ratio  given  in  (225)  85  •  6  -f- 1  *  7  =  50  •  4  tons  for 
a  cylindrical  pillar  1  inch  diameter  and  1  foot  long.  By  col.  1 
of  Table  34,  the  experimental  strength  is  42*79  tons: — this 
ratio,  50*4  to  42*79  will  prevail  for  all  lengths,  for,  as  we 
have  seen  in  (296),  the  strength  varies  inversely  as  L',  both 
theoretically  and  experimentally.  But  it  will  not  be  the  same 
for  all  diameters,  theory  giving  D^  and  experiment  D''^,  the 
effect  of  which  is  shown  by  Table  61,  where  col.  2  is  the 
theoretical,  and  col.  3  the  experimental  strength  for  different 
diameters.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  rnles  ngree  in 
their  results  with  a  diameter  of  *  67  inch : — with  larger  diameters 
the  theoretical  results  are  in  excess,  and  with  smaller  diameters 
in  defect. 


'I'able  61. — Pillars  of  WEOUonT  Iron  and  Steel:  comparison  of 

Theory  and  Experiment. 


Wrought  Iron. 

SteeL 

IKameter. 

Theory. 

Kxpt'Hroent. 

Diameter. 

Theory. 

Experiment. 

lucheA. 

a*. 

da-«. 

Inches. 

d*. 

Ua-«, 

10 

50-4 

42-79 

10 

55^0 

48-44 

■8 

20-6 

19  17 

•9 

36-1 

33-90 

•75 

15-92 

15-19 

•87 

31-5 

29-35 

•7 

]2-()9 

11-S5 

•85 

28-7 

26-98 

•G7* 

1015 

10-13 

•82 

24-9 

23-68 

•6rt 

9-56 

9-59 

•8 

22-6 

21-70 

•65 

9-00 

9-<'8 

•75 

17-4 

17-19 

•64 

8-46 

8-58 

•74* 

16-5 

16-38 

*6 

6-53 

6*80 

•7 

13-2 

13  42 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(0 

(6) 

C«) 

(299.)  ** Steel  Pillars"— -By  Table  67,  a  bar  1  inch  square 
and  1  foot  long  between  bearings,  loaded  transversely  with 
5600  lbs.  in  the  centre,  deflects  *0802  inch:  heuce  by  Rule 
(138)  W  =  5600  X  12  4-  ('0802  x  4)  =  209500  lbs.  is  tho 
equivalent  strain  as  a  pillar  1  inch  square,  or  20J500  -^  1*7  = 
123300  lbs.,  or  55  tons,  for  a  cylindrical  pillar  1  inch  diameter 
with  both  ends  pointed.  The  experim^mtal  strength  by  col.  1 
of  Table  34  =  48*44  tons.  With  Steel,  as  we  foimd  with 
wrought  iron,  a  comparison  of  the  theoretical  with  the  expei'i« 
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mental  strength  will  not  be  affbcted  by  the  length,  both 
materials  being  governed  by  L^;  but  the  diameter  atfccts  the 
comparison  considenibly,  as  shown  by  Table  61,  where  col.  5 
follows  the  theoretical  law  D\  and  coL  6,  the  experimental  law 
D^'*,  the  two  laws  coinciding  nearly  in  their  results  with  the 
diameter  of  0*74  inch. 

(300.)  The  superiority  of  steel  over  wrought  iron  as  a  pillar 
is  shown  to  be  remarkably  smnll :  with  1  inch  diameter  and  1 
foot  long,  theory  gives  50  •  4  to  55  •  0,  or  66  •  0  -4-  50  *  4  =  1  •  09, 
an  increase  of  9  per  cent  only.  The  experimental  strengths 
are  42*79  and  48-44,  or  48-44 -r- 42*79  =  1  *  13,  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent.  This  applies  to  long  pillars  only;  with  short 
pillars  requiring  correction  for  incipient  crushing  the  superior 
crushing  strength  of  steel  will  give  it  much  greater  advantage 
as  a  pillar.  We  have  shown  (133)  that  the  value  of  C  for 
wrought  iron  in  pillars  is  19  tons  per  s(^uare  inch,  whereas  for 
Steel  (268)  it  is  as  much  as  62  tons;  a  very  short  steel  pillar, 
where  the  strength  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing,  will  have  62  -^  19  =  2*74  times  the  strength 
of  a  similar  one  of  wrought  iron. 

(301.)  From  the  preceding  investigation  it  will  be  evident 
that  in  pillars  of  cast  ircm,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  the  diver- 
gence of  the  theoretical  from  the  practical  laws  governing  the 
strength,  renders  the  former  unreliable  for  those  materials. 

Fortunately,  under  these  circumstances,  we  have  practical 
rules  whose  general  accuracy  has  been  experimentally  proved 
as  shown  by  our  various  Tables,  and  more  particularly  by  (969) 
and  Table  150. 

(302.)  *'  Timber  Pillars"— The  experiments  on  Timber  pillars 
in  Table  57  show  that  they  follow  precisely  the  theoretical 
law  D*-i-L*,  which  simplifies  comparisons  very  considerably. 
Unfortunately  the  experimental  information  available  is  very 
scanty,  this  however  will  only  enhance  the  value  of  the  theo- 
retical investigation,  as  we  shall  obtain  thereby  a  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  pillars  for  many  kinds  of  Timber  of  which 
nothing  is  known  experimentally.  As  the  few  ex|>eriments  we 
have  agree  well  with  the  theoretical  results,  as  shown  for 
Dantzic  Oak  by  (139),  we  may  have  the  more  confidence  in  the 
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tbeorj  as  applied  to  other  cases.  Thus  the  mean  error  of  all 
the  calculated  strengths  in  Table  57  is  shown  in  (291)  to  he 
less  than  ^  per  cent. 

(303.)  We  may  now  find  the  value  of  the  constant  Mp  for 
Timber  pillars  from  the  transverse  load,  and  corresponding 
deflection  by  the  theoretical  law  (138),  namely  W  =  w  x  l-r- 
(8  X  4)-  Taking  the  values  of  to  and  8  from  cols.  3  and  4  of 
Tahle  67,  we  ohtain  for  pillars  12  inches  long,  1  inch  square, 
both  ends  pointed,  the  values  of  Mp : — 


10        I 

Teak      145  x  12  -h 

Red  Pine      ..      •.  98  x  12  -*- 

Canadian  Oak     ..  117  x  12  -r 

Deal      123  X  12  -4- 

Ash       136  X  12-s- 

Beech 112  x  12  -*- 

Pitch-pine    ..      ..  115  x  12  -s- 

Dantzic^^ak        ..  71  x  12  -i- 

English  Oak        ••  102  x  12  -^ 

Riga  Fir       ..      ••  78  x  12  -i- 

Larch 76  x  12  -»- 

Willow 73  X  12  -f 

Cedar 81  X  12  -i- 


8 
026 


•028 
•031 
•085 
•036 
•041 
•026 
040 
•030 
087 
■056 
081 


X  4) 

X  4) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


4) 
4) 
4) 
4) 
4) 

4) 
4) 
4) 
4) 
4) 
4) 


16.730  lbs 

12,780 

12,540 

ll,y.J0 

11,660 

9,333 

8,403 

8,192 

8,160 

7,800 

6,162 

3,902 

3,370 


» 

n 
n 
n 

n 
» 

n 

ff 
ft 


We  ohtain  from  this  coL  4  in  Tahle  34  for  pillars  with  hoth 
ends  pointed ;  then  adopting  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  Eatios  1,  2,  3 
for,  hoth  ends  pointed,  1  pointed  and  1  flat,  and  hoth  ends  flat 
rospectivelj  (149),  we  have  ohtained  cols.  5  and  6. 

The  theoretical  ratio  of  the  strength  of  square  and  round 
pillars  (519)  is  1*7  to  1*0,  hut  the  experimental  ratio  (331)  is 
1*5  to  1*0:  adopting  the  latter  we  ohtain  cols.  1,  2,  3,  in 
Tahle  34.  For  Dantzic  Oak  and  Red  Deal  we  have  taken  the 
experimental  values  of  Mp  which  agree  the  host  with  Tahle  57. 

The  strength  of  Timher  Pillars  may  be  found  from  the 
Modulus  of  Elasticity:  thus  in  Table  34,  the  pillars  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  strength,  and  in  col.  7  of 
Table  105  we  have  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity.  Taking  as 
examples  Teak,  Pitch-pine,  and  Cedar,  we  have  strong,  medium, 
and  weak  pillars:  Teak  gives  for  a  cylindrical  pillar  with 
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both  ends  pointed  2413410  x  '0046  =  11100  lbs.,  col.  1  of 
Table  34  gives  11150  lbs.:  Pitch-pine  =  1224840  x  •004e»  = 
5634  lbs.,  Table  34  gives  5600  lbs  :  Cedar  =  448237  X  '0046 
=  2246  lbs.,  Table  34  gives  2247  lbs.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THK   WBINKLING   STRAIN. 

(304.)  When  a  rectangular  pillar  is  made  of  thin  wrought- 
iron  plates,  and  the  sizes  are  such  as  to  preclude  yielding  by 
flexure,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  have  sufficient  area  to  resist 
crushing,  but  also  considerable  thickness  to  prevent  failure  by 
Wrinkling  or  Corrugation. 

Let  Fig.  58  be  a  square  pillar  so  short  in  proportion  to  the 
side  of  the  square  as  to  avoid  the  probability  of  failure  by 
bending.  We  have  seen  in  (201)  that  the  absolute  crushing 
strength  of  wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  pillars  is  19  tons  per 
square  inch ;  but  if  the  plates  are  very  thin,  and  the  breadth 
unsupported,  or  the  distance,  say  from  A  to  B,  very  consider- 
able, the  plate  would  fail  by  wrinkling  or  corrugation  near  the 
centre-line  C,  with  a  strain  much  less  than  that  required  to  crush 
the  material.  At,  and  near  the  comers,  wrinkling  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  support  which  those  comers  afford,  but  the  centre 
is  only  imperfectly  supported  by  them,  and  the  more  imperfectly 
as  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  or  the  distance  from  a  comer  is 
greater. 

(305.)  Fig.  69  is  half  the  tubular  pillar  Fig.  58,  and  we 
may  admit  as  self-evident,  that  the  edges  D  and  E  being  sup- 
ported at  one  side  only,  or  from  F  and  G,  will  fail  by  wrinkling 
with  a  strain  much  less  than  the  plate  A,  B,  which  was  supported 
at  ho(h  sides,  although  the  distance  from  a  support  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  In  Fig.  60,  we  have  a  pillar  where  the  distance 
H,  J,  or  the  distance  from  a  support  on  one  side  is  ^th  of  the 
width  of  the  plate  A,  B,  which  was  supported  on  both  sides  : — 
in  the  absence  of  experimental  information  we  may  assume  that 
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this  wculd  pr  bably  give  equality  of  strength,  the  edge  J  failin^^ 
by  wriukiiiig  with  thq  same  strain  per  square  inch  as  the  centre 
C  of  the  wide  plato  A,  B.  In  Fig.  61,  we  have  the  application 
of  the  i^ame  principles  to  a  pillar  of  X  section,  the  analogy  of 
which  with  Fig.  60  is  (»bvious : — this  will  be  useful  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  crushing  strain  on  the  top  flange  of  a  plate- 
iron  (396)  or  lattice  girder. 

(306.)  A  rectangular  pillar  of  thin  plate-iron  may  fail  in 
one  of  three  ways.  1st,  by  Flexure  ;  2nd,  by  Crushing ;  3rd,  by 
Wrinkling  ;  each  being  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself  and 
differing  from  the  other  two.  Of  course  it  will  actually  fail 
from  that  particular  strain  to  which  its  power  of  resistance  is 
the  least. 

Taking  No.  15,  in  Table  55,  as  an  example;  col.  9  shows 
that  by  flexure  it  would  fail  with  2,628,000  lbs.  or  1173  tons, 
and  the  area  by  col.  4  beiug  1  *  532  square  inch,  this  is  equal 
to  1173^1*532  =  766  tons  per  square  inch.  But  we  have 
seen  (201)  that  the  absolute  crushing  strength  of  wrought  iron 
in  pillars  is  only  19  tons  per  square  inch,  or  ^j^th  of  the 
theoretical  breaking  weight  by  flexure  in  this  case.  Col.  12 
shows  that  even  this  reduced  strain  was  not  borne  by  the 
pillar,  which  really  failed  by  wrinkling  with  7*108  tons  per 
square  inch,  or  little  more  than  ^rd  of  the  crushing  strain, 
and  xis^^  o^  ^^^  strength  duo  by  flexure :  thus  by 

WHnkling  Crabhing  Flexure 

the  breaking  strains  per  square  inch,  were 

7-108  19-0  TCetons 

the  Batios  of  which  are : — 

1-0  2*7  108 

Here  evidently  the  pillar  failed  by  Wrinkling,  the  actual 
breaking  load  being  yj^th  only  of  the  bending  strength  and 
j^-^th  of  the  crusliiug  strength. 

By  increasing  the  length  of  the  pillar,  the  resistance  to  flexure 
might  be  reduced  until  it  became  even  less  than  the  wrinkling 
strain:  thus,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  with  10  times  the 
Icns^h  the  resistance  to  flexure  (being  proportional  to  L')  would 
become  766  -^  100  =  7  *  66,  or  nearly  the  wrinkling  strain. 
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With  intermediate  lengths  wo  shonld  obtain  a  mixed  result, 
part  of  the  strength  being  employed  in  resisting  flexure,  and 
part  in  resisting  "  incipient  wrinkling  **  (249),  (253).  In 
searcliing  for  the  laws  governing  Wrinkling,  it  will  therefore 
be  necessary  to  take  the  experiments  on  short  pillars,  where  the 
strength  is  dominated  almost  exclasively  by  that  strain. 

(307.)  "  Laws  of  Wrinkling** — The  laws  governing  the 
wrinkling  strain  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson*s 
experiments  on  square  pillars  in  Table  55,  and  on  tubular 
beams  of  thin  plate-iron  in  (406),  and  Table  77.  They  may 
be  expressed  by  the  rules  : — 


(308.)  Ww  =  V/w  -T-  &w  X  Mw. 

(309.)  <w  =  (Ww  X  ^6;  -^  Mw)' 

(310.)  6w  =  (^4  X  Mw  -r-  WwJ 

(311.)  Mw  =  Ww  X  V6w-h/w. 


In  which  Ww  =  the  compressive  strain  in  tons  per  square  inch 
with  which  the  plate  will  wrinkle ;  /w  =  the  thickness  of  the 
plate  in  inches ;  &w  =  the  breadth  in  inches  of  a  plate  supported 
at  both  edges,  as  in  Fig.  58  ;  where  the  comers  are  connected  by 
angle-irons  in  the  usual  way,  the  breadth  must  be  measured 
between  their  edges,  as  at  0  in  Fig.  62.  When  the  plate  is 
supported  at  one  edge  only,  as  in  Fig.  59,  four  times  the  dis- 
tance projecting  beyond  the  angle-iron  must  be  taken  for  the 
value  of  6w»  as  explained  in  (305).  Mw  =  the  Multiplier  found 
from  experiment,  the  mean  value  of  which  in  rect-angular  pillars 
=  80,  and  in  Beams  =  104,  as  shown  by  Table  62. 

Table  63  gives  the  Wrinkling  strain  for  plates  of  different 
thickness  and  breadth  calculated  by  the  rule. 

(312.)  The  value  of  Mw  for  pillars  may  be  fonnd  from  the 
experiments  in  Table  55  ;  selecting  the  short  pillars  for  reasons 
given  in  (806)  we  obtain  Table  02,  the  mean  being  79*45,  say 
80.  Thus  taking  No.  15  as  an  example  which  failed  with  7  •  lu8 
tons  per  square  inch  by  col.  12 ;  then  rule  (311)  becomes  7*108 
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X  J  8-176 -T-  -061  =  82-29,  the  value  of  Mw,a8  in  Table  62t 
for  the  value  of  Mw  for  Beams,  see  (322). 

Col.  11  of  Table  55  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule  (808) ;  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  actual  experimental  strain  in  coL  12, 
\»  often  less  than  the  wrinkling  strain  in  col.  11 ;  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  strains  in  col.  12  are  complicated  by  flexure 
(306),  and  are  affected  by  the  length  of  the  pillar,  as  shown  for 
example  by  Nos.  27,  28,  and  29. 

Table  62.— ^f  the  Value  of  Mw  for  the  Resistance  of  Thin 
Wrodoht-iron  Plates  to  Wrinkling. 


Nnmber  In 
TaMe  55. 


9 

15 
22 
25 
29 


Table  77. 


1 

2 
5 
6 
11 
12 
14 
16 


Fob  Rbctakqular  Puxjlkb. 


Ww 

10-783  X  V4-05  -i-  -0637  = 

7-108  X  ^^8-175"+^06l  = 

13-62    X  iJ\  44    +  -136  = 

12-24    X  V4-25~^085  = 

5-537  X  V4-H--03  = 

Mean 


Fob  Tubular  BKAK8. 


17-75  X  V24  -i-  -75 

18-52  X  V24-5-  -75 

19-20  X  a/15-5  +  -525 

18-50  X  Vl6-*-  -5 

14-42  X  Vi5-5-h  -272 

7-74  X  \/l5-5-  -124 

15-32  X  V3-8-1-  -065 

13-38  X  V1-9-4--03 


Mean 


85-96 
82-29 
77-82 
86-55 
64-74 
79-45 


100*4 
104-8 
104-8 
104-6 
108-8 
85-1 
117-i 
106-4 
104 


(313.)  It  should  be  observed  that   the  wrinkling  strain  is 
independent  of  the  lengih  of  the  plate;  this  is  shown  by  the 
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same  experimeDts,  for  although  with  lengths  of  10  and  2^  fee 
respectiyely,  the  actaal  compressive  strains  in  col.  12  vani    jA 
from  4*902  to  5*537  tons  per  square  inch,  when  correctioiAi    lU 
made  for  flexure,  and  the  effect  of  the  length  is  thus  elimint  A'o   tte^i 
col.  8  shows  the  same  error  in  both,  or  22  *  2  and  22  *  4  per  f^Q   ^qiV. 
respectively.  j 

Another  proof  that  the  wrinkling  strain  is  independe  t|;|ie 
length,  is  that  even  with  long  pillars,  the  plate  often. fails ^n's 
the  end ;  for  instance,  No.  2  was  10  feet  long,  but  faili  1],^^ 
wrinkling  14  inches  from  one  end.     No.  8  was  5  feet  lon^^^y 
gave  way  at  7  inches  from  one  end.     Now  the  crushing  tf 
due  to  flexure  is  a  maximum  at  the  centre,  and  is  reduced 
gressively  towards  the  ends,  where  it  becomes  nil ;  bt 
crushing  strain  due  to  direct  pressure  is  the  same  from  e 
end.     These  two  facts,  that  the  length  has  so  little  effect  c  < 
strength  of  the  pillar ;  and  that  failure  by  wrinkling  takes] 
indifferently  in  any  part  of  the  length,  show  that  the  wrin[ 
strain  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  plate. 

(314.)  An  obvious  and  economical  method  of  increasii 
strength  of  a  plate  in  resisting  wrinkling,  is  by  adding  ve 
ribs  as  at  A,  B,  &c.,  in  Fig.  62,  which  in  effect  redu<  qq]^ 
breadth,  and  thereby  increase  the  strength  in  a  much  l^he 
ratio  than  the  weight : — thus  one  central  rib  reduces  the  |>ted 
to  half,  and  the  wrinkling  strain  is  increased  in  the  ratio  a.  by 
to  j/Tj  or  from  1  •  0  to  1  •  41,  or  41  per  cent.     Similarly  tw  red 

give  an  increase  of  V  3  =  1  •  73,  or  73  per  cent.,  &c.  ®  ^ 

(315.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the  total  wrinkling  ^^^" 
increases  in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  square-root  c  ^^^ 
thickness  which  governs  the  resistance  per  square  inch  ^^^ 
thus  for  thicknesses  in  the  ratio 


lars 


2 


8 


6 


the  wrinkling  strain  per  square  inch  follows  the  ratio  ^  t^ 
becomes, — 


"ent 


the 
Ions 


1'41  1*78  2  2*24  2*45      say 

li>8 
Bat  the  areas  are  also  increased  in  the  simple  proportion  i  [08 


ntof 
netf 


ude; 
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ihickness,  and  the  total  strains  are  tliercfore  increased  in  the 
ratio,  Vw  X  ^,  or  t^'^i  u^d  become : — 

2-82  5-2  8  11-2  14*7 

See  (396)  and  Tables  74  and  75. 

The  total  strain  due  to  flexure  is  practically  simply  propor- 
tional to  the  ihickness  of  the  plate : — thus  with  a  pillar  12 
inches  square  externally,  and  ^  inch  thick,  therefore  11 J  inches 
internally,  D*'*  —  cP*  becomes  284 : — with  i  inch  thick,  there- 
fore 11 J  inches  internally,  D*'*  —  d'"  =  659,  which  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  thickness. 

(316.)  Another  result  of  the  mles  is  that  in  order  to  obtain 
equality  of  strength  in  a  rectangular  pillar  other  than  square, 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  should  be  simply  proportional  to  the 
breadths : — ^thus,  if  the  ratio  of  the  sides  is  3  to  1,  the  thicknesses 
should  be  in  the  same  ratio  (472). 

The  absolute  crushing  strength  of  wrought  iron  in  pillars  is 
19  tons  per  square  inch,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  yalue  of 
the  material,  the  wrinkling  strain  should  not  be  less  than  that 
For  example.  No.  4  in  Table  55  failed  with  5 '  926  tons  per 
square  inch,  col.  12,  being  very  nearly  the  calculated  Wrinkling 
strain  in  col.  11,  whereas  by  crushing  it  would  not  have  failed 
with  less  than  19  tons,  so  that  5*926  -r-  19  =  '31,  or  31 
per  cent  only  of  the  strength  of  the  material  is  utilised  and 
69  per  cent,  is  wasted.  We  can  easily  find  the  ratio  of  the 
breadth  to  the  thickness  which  is  necessary  to  secure  that 
equality  of  strength: — say  we  take  1  inch  thick,  then  the 
breadth  of  a  plate  supported  at  both  edges  to  give  Ww  =  19 

tons  will  be  given  by  the  rule  (310),  which  becomes  b^^  =  (\/ 1 
X  80-7-19)^  =  17-72,  or  say  18  inches.  The  same  thickness 
of  plate  supported  at  one  edge  only,  would  have  a  breadth  of 
18  -4-  4  =  4|  inches  projecting  beyond  the  angle-iron,  as  P  in 
Fig.  93.  These  dimensions  apply  only  to  plates  subjected  to 
direct  pressure  as  in  a  pillar,  and  they  may  be  taken  as  ratios 
applicable  to  all  thicknesses. 

(317.)  For  plates  1  inch  thick  forming  part  of  a  plate-iron 
tubular  beam  or  girder,  and  supported  at  both  edges  as  in  Fig. 
68,  the  value  of  Mw  =  104,  and  the  rule  (310)  gives  the  bread^ 

M  2 
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for  Ww  =  19  tons,  6w  =  (  VT  X  104  -i- 19)'  =  29-96,  say  30 
inches : — ^for  the  top  flange  of  a  girder,  supported  at  one  edge 
only,  and  measured  as  in  Fig.  60,  the  breadth  would  be  30  -r*  ^ 
=  7^  inches. 

Calculating  in  this  way  we  may  find  the  breadths  of  wrought- 
iron  plates  under  different  conditions,  such  that  the  Wrinkling 
Strain  shall  be  equal  to  the  Crushing  strain,  or  19  tons  per  square 
inch  in  all  cases :  for  thicknesses  of: — 

*  J  *  i  I  I  i  linch, 

the  breadth  of  plate  supported  at  both  edges  and  forming  part 
of  a  pillar  = 

2i         4)         6}         9  11}        13^        15}  18mche& 

The  same  plates  forming  the  top  of  a  Tubular  beam  would  have 
breadths  of: — 

3i         7i        11}        15  18}        22}        26}         30  inches. 

The  breadths  for  plates  supported  at  one  edge  only  in  pillars 
become : — 

A         1}         1|       2}  2}         3}         8}  4J  inches. 

and  in  plates  forming  the  top  flange  of  a  plate-iron  girder. 
Fig.  98,  we  have : — 

1  1}       2}         8f  4}         5}         6}  7i  inches. 

With  breadths  greater  than  those  given  above  the  Wrinkling 
strain  would  be  less  than  19  tons  per  square  inch:  with  less 
breadths  the  wrinkling  strain  by  calculation  would  come  out 
nu)re  than  19  tons,  but  this  would  not  be  realised ;  in  that  case 
the  strength  of  the  plate  would  be  limited  by  the  cruahing 
fiftrength. 

(818.)  Let  Fig.  62  be  the  section  of  a  short  pier  for  a  bridge, 
&c.,  6  feet  square,  of  wrought-iron  plate  f  inch  thick,  strength- 
ened with  T  ribs  A,  B,  &c.,  giving  11^^  inches  between  their 
edges,  we  should  then  have  19  tons  per  square  inch  wrinkling 
strain,  and  should  thus  have  obtained  the  utmost  possible  effect 
from  the  material.    If  in  this  case  we  dispense  with  the  ribs 
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the  effective  width  of  the  |-inch  plate  would  be  5  feet 
5J  inches,  and  the  wrinkling  strain  bj  the  rule  (808)  becomes 

J  "626 -i- 65*75  x  80  =  7*8  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is 
7  *  8  -=-  19  =  *  41,  or  41  per  cent,  only  of  the  maximum  strength, 
and  thus  59  per  cent,  would  be  wasted  in  that  case. 

The  vertical  ribs  would  not  only  increase  the  strength  oi  tho 
thin  plate,  but  would  also  yield  their  full  quota  of  strength  to 
the  pier  in  the  simple  proportion  to  their  own  area  or  weight 
The  additional  strength  to  the  plates  is  thus  a  clear  fse<  advantaga 

If  the  pillar  is  of  considerable  length  it  would  be  expedient 
to  make  it  cellular  as  in  Fig.  54,  rather  than  a  simple  square  as 
In  Fig.  62.    See  (266). 

(319.)  "  WWniZin^  Strain  in  Beams,^' — In  an  ordinary  rect- 
angular tubular  beam,  supported  at  both  ends,  a  transverse  load 
causes  a  compressive  strain  on  the  top  plates.  With  very  thick 
plates  the  limit  to  that  strain  is  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
material,  or  19  tons  per  square  inch,  but  with  ordinary  thick- 
nesses and  breadths  the  plate  will  fail  by  Wrinkling  with  a 
much  lower  strain,  as  shown  by  col.  12  of  Table  77. 

We  have  first  to  ascertain  the  longitudinal  compressive  strain 
from  the  transverse  load,  &c.,  which  will  be  given  by  rule  (514). 

Thus,  taking  No.  5  in  Table  77  as  an  example,  whose  section 
is  shown  by  Fig.  63,  the  rule  (514)  for  finding/  becomes 

3x58*66x360x24  ^  ^^.^  tons, 

2  X  {24»  X  15-5)  -  (22-95»  x  14-45} 

as  in  col.  12. 

(320.)  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  check  this 
result  by  an  analytical  investigation.  The  beam  being  80  feet 
long  supported  at  each  end,  our  first  step  will  be  to  reduce  it 
to  the  equivalent  case  of  a  cantilever  of  half  the  length,  say 
built  into  a  wall,  and  loaded  at  the  end  with  half  the  central 
load.     See  (385)  and  Figs.  91,  92. 

Assuming  the  value  of/,  or  19*  2  tons  per  square  inch,  as  the 
my.TiTnnm  strain  at  A  and  B  in  Fig.  63,  this  is  reduced  at  C  and 
D,  or  the  centres  of  the  top  and  bottom  plates  to  19  *  2  x  28  *  475 
-7-  24  =  18  *  78  tons  per  square  inch,  this  being  simply  propor* 
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tional  io  the  relative  distanoes  from  the  .neutral  axis  N.  The 
area  of  say  the  top  plate  being  15*5  x  *525  =  8*137  square 
inches,  and  the  leverage  by  which  the  strain  acts  in  supporting 
the  load  at  W,  23  *  475  and  180  inches,  we  obtain  8  *  137  x  18  *  78 
X  23*475  -^  180  =  19*93  tons  at  W,  and  as  we  have  taken  for 
the  leverage  the  whole  depth  C,  D,  not  the  distance  from  the 
neutral  axis  N  to  C  or  D,  this  will  be  the  sum  of  the  resistances 
of  tension  at  C  and  compression  at  D,  which  in  that  case  occupy 
the  positions  of  iulcra  and  resistances  to  each  other  reciprocally. 

Following  the  same  course  with  the  sides,  we  have  below  N 
the  area  of  the  two  half  sides  =  22*95  X  '525  =  12*04  square 
inches.  The  mean  resistance  at  o  and  p  will  be  proportional  to 
the  distances  from  N:  hence  19*2  tons  at  A  is  reduced  to 
19*2  X  11*475  ~-  24  =  9*18  tons  per  square  inch  at  o  and  p. 
By  (495)  it  is  shown  that  the  true  mean  is  not  found  by 
multiplying  the  area  by  the  mean  tensile  strain  and  the  mean 
leverage  simply,  but  by  f  of  that  product.  Then  we  obtain 
(12*04  X  9*18  X  11*475  x  J) -M 80  =  9*4  tons  at  W,  as  the 
resistance  of  the  sides,  making  a  total  of  19  *  93  +  9*4=  29  *  33 
tons  at  the  end  of  a  cantilever  15  feet  long,  which  is  equivalent 
to  29  *  33  X  2  =  58  -  66  tons  in  the  centre  of  the  girder  30  feet 
long,  agreeing  precisely  with  the  experiment ;  col.  8  of  Table  77. 
See  (412)  and  (414). 

(321.)  The  value  of  /  in  col.  12  of  Table  77  has  been  cal- 
culated by  the  rule  (514) ;  it  represents  the  maximum  strain  at 
the  edge  of  the  section  due  to  the  transverse  load,  but  does  not 
determine  whether  failure  takes  place  by  wrinkling  or  by 
crushing.  When,  however,  /  is  much  less  than  19  tons  per 
square  inch,  the  plate  must  have  failed  by  wrinkling ;  in  two 
cases,  Nos.  13  and  15,  /  was  greater  than  19  tons,  namely, 
23  *  13  and  24  *  56  tons  respectively,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  and  anomalous.  They  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
variableness  common  to  all  materials  under  all  kinds  of  strain, 
as  shown  by  Table  147,  which  gives  for  Boiler-plate  under 
tensile  strain  29  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  mean  strength,  coL  1. 
In  our  two  cases  the  excess  was  22  and  29  per  cent,  respectively 
under  wrinkling  or  crushing  strains. 

(322.)  '*  Value  of  Mw  /w  Beams.'*  —  The  experiments  ia 
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Table  77  will  give  the  value  of  Mw  for  a  plate  forming  part  of  a 
tubular  beam  and  subjected  to  compression,  which  is  usually 
the  top  plate.  Selecting  cases  where  the  top  and  bottom  plates 
were  of  one  and  the  same  thickness,  and  where  the  results  are 
likely  to  be  more  correct  than  under  other  conditions,  omitting 
also  the  anomalous  cases  Nos.  13  and  15,  we  obtain  Table  62 ; 
the  mean  of  the  whole  is  104,  which  is  30  per  cent,  higher 
than  80,  the  mean  value  of  Mw  for  pillars  where  the  plate  is 
subjected  to  direct  compression  (312).  We  found  the  same 
remarkable  difference  to  prevail  in  the  crushing  strength  of 
Wrought-iron  and  Steel,  the  former  giving  26  and  the  latter 
18  per  cent,  greater  resistance  in  Beams  than  in  Pillars  (133). 

The  variations  in  the  value  of  Mw  for  beams  in  Table  62  are 
117-1  -r-  104  =1-126  or  +  12-6  per  cent,  and  86-1  -^  104 
=  -818  or  —  18*2  per  cent.,  which  are  not  greater  than  the 
variableness  of  plate-iron  under  tensile  strains,  namely  -f  29 
and  —  33  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  Table  149.  This  is  the  more 
satisfactory  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  thicknesses  ranged 
from  *  03  to  *  75  inch,  or  1  to  25,  and  the  breadths  from  1  -  9  to 
24  inches,  or  1  to  12  *  6.  These  relative  numbers,  however,  fail 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  great  differences  of  the  dimen- 
sions :  Fig.  100,  where  the  beams  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale, 
will  convey  a  clearer  conception.  It  should  also  be  observed 
that  the  largest  and  the  smallest  beams  give  nearly  the  same 
value  for  Mw*  uamely,  100-4  and  106*4  respectively,  and  that 
both  differ  but  little  from  104,  the  mean  value  of  the  whole. 

The  application  of  the  laws  of  Wrinkling  to  rectangular 
pillars  is  shown  by  (2i9),  and  to  Tubular  Beams  by  (406),  &c. 


CHAPTER  X. 
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(323.)  The  general  investigation  of  the  Transverse  Strength 
of  Materials  is  .complicated  very  much  by  the  variable  con- 
ditions in  the  mode  of  fixing  and  loading.  It  will  therefore  be 
^pedient  to  take  first  a  standard  case,  say  that  of  a  horizontal 
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beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  with  a  dead  weight  in 
the  centre:  the  effect  of  other  conditions  may  be  considered 
afterwards. 

For  solid  Bectangolar  sections  we  have  the  Rules : — 

(324.)  W  =  D2  X  B  X  Mt  -T-  L. 

(325.)  D  =  VWxL):r(M7>rB). 

(326.)  B  =  (W  X  L)  -^  (D"  X  Mt). 

(827.)  Mt  =  (W  X  L)  ^  (D»  X  B). 

(328.)  For  solid  square  sections : — 

W  =  D»x  Mt-t-L. 
(329.)  For  hollow  square  sections : — 

W  =  51^\  Mt-tL. 
(330.)  For  hollow  rectangular  sections : — 

(331.)  For  solid  cylindrical  sections : — 

W  =  Do»  X  Mt  -1-  L. 
(332.)  For  hollow  cylindrical  sections  :-^ 

(333.)  For  solid  Elliptical  sections  :— 
(334.)  For  hollow  Elliptical  sections :— 

In  which  D  =  the  external,  and   d  =  the  internal  depth,  in 

inches. 
^        B  =  the  external,  and   b  =  the    internal    breadth, 

in  inches. 
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In  which  Do  =  the  external,  and  d^  =  the  internal  diameter, 

in  inches. 
y,        Dj)  =  the  external,  and  c2d  =  the  internal  depth  or 

vertical  diameter  in  Elliptical  sections. 
„        Db  =  the  external,  and  d^  =  the  internal  breadth  or 

horizontal  diameter  in  Elliptical  sections. 
^        L   =  the  length  of  the  beam  in  feet. 
^        W  =  the  load  in  lbs.,  tons,  &c.,  dependent  on  the 

terms  of  Mt« 
„        Mt  =  Multiplier  which  varies  with  the  Material,  mode 

of  fixing,  loading,  &c.:   the  value  for  rect- 
angular and  cylindrical  beams  is  given  by 
Tables  64, 65, 66,  and  the  Ratios  in  (359),  (362). 
(335.)  The  value  of  Mt  may  be  found  from  direct  experiment 
by  rule  (327).     Its  most  useful  value  is  when  W  =  the  ultimate 
or  breaking  weight  in  the  centre  of  a  rectangular  beam  sup- 
ported at  both  ends : — in  that  case  it  is  simply  the  breaking  load 
of  a  beam  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long. 

Table  64  gives  in  col.  7  the  mean  value  of  Mrfor  the  breaking 
weight  of  54  kinds  of  British  cast  iron  at  2063  lbs.,  or  18*4 
cwts.,  or  *  92  ton,  and  of  course  W  will  come  out  in  lbs.,  cwt., 
or  tons  according  to  the  Multiplier  used : — col.  10  gives  Mr  ^*'i^ 
the  safe  dead  load,  which  is  taken  at  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight. 
This  Table  is  based  on  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson's  experiments. 
Table  65  gives  the  value  of  Mt  for  Timber,  and  Table  66  a 
reduced  and  condensed  general  summary.  Table  67  gives  the 
Transverse  strength  in  connection  with  the  Stiffness  for  the  Safe 
working  load  as  well  as  for  the  breaking  weight:  the  ratio 
which  these  should  bear  to  one  another,  or  the  "  Factor  of  Safety,*' 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  character  of  the 
Strain,  &c.     See  (880),  &c. 

(336.)  The  application  of  the  rules  and  Tables  may  be  illus- 
trated by  examples.  Thus  to  find  the  breaking  weight  for  a 
beam  of  English  Oak,  12  inches  deep,  6  inches  wide,  and  15  feet 
long ; — we  may  take  Mt  from  col.  6  of  Table  66  at  '2272  ton  ; 
then  the  rule  (324)  becomes  12^  X  6  x  -2272-1-15  =13-1 
ij^i^Iisbreaking  weight  in  the  centre.  Again :  to  find  the  depth  of 
a  bes^N(^  Higa  Fir  10  feet  long,  3  inches  wide,  to  carry  the 
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Table  65. — Of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Timber,  or  the  Value 
of  MTybeinG;  the  central  Breaking  Weight  of  a  Beam  1  inch  square, 
1  foot  l«ng  between  end  bearings. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Acncia 

Alder  . 

Auh,  common    •• 


„      green 
Alder..      .. 


>» 

n 
r* 


»» 

w 

n 


„    young 


M 


»» 


American 


9* 


8w>imp 
Blac'k 


Beech,  common 


»» 


n 


„    American, White 
Ited 


Birch,  common  .. 


n 


ft 


American,Black 


99 
99 
19 
9* 


»> 

Yellow 


Cedar,  Lebanon 


Bermuda 
Guuduloupe  .. 
ft    Amuricaii,WLifce 

Chestnut,  green 

„        8pRni8h,dry 
Deal,  ChrJHtiania     .. 

»  »»  •• 

»  w  •• 

„     Memel     ••      •• 


••      •• 


Elra,  English    .. 


n 


Max. 


lbs. 


682 
697 


538 


815 
8D6 


592 
657 


848 
481 


Mln. 


lbs. 


665 
490 


49 


727 


572 


882 

587 


834 
412 


Mean. 


lb«. 
747 
622 
530 
675 
542 

815 

6H5 
785 
810 
517 

680 
388 
287 
519 
677 

460 
573 
586 
771 
518 

727 
616 
603 
842 
445 

498 
412 
465 
681 
255 

450 
487 
622 
686 
521 

692 
545 
838 
447 
540 


tons. 

33:U 
2776 
2366 
3014 
2420 

3638 
2830 
3504 
3616 
2308 

3054 
1732 
1281 
2317 
3022 

20.54 
2560 
2610 
3442 
2312 

3250 
27o0 
2700 
3760 
2000 

2223 
1840 
2760 
3040 
1140 

2009 
2176 
2780 
8060 
2326 

8090 
2438 
1500 
2000 
2410 


Authority  and  Number  of 
Experiment. 


P.  W.  Barlow. 
1  Ebbels. 

1  „ 

6  Barlow. 

3  Pt  akb  and  Barrallior. 

2  P.  W.  Barlow. 

1  p:bbtdg. 

1  Tredgold. 

1 

Nelson. 

Denison. 

8  Biirlow. 

1  Ebbels. 

Denison. 

Kelson. 
Denison. 

2  P.  W.  Barlow. 
1  Ebbels. 

4  P.  W.  Barlow. 

Nelson. 
Barlow. 
DenidOD. 
>» 

1  Tredgold. 
Nelson. 

»» 
Denison. 

1  Ebbels. 

2  Tredgold. 

2  P.  W.  Barlow. 
1  Tredgold. 
Barlow. 

P.  W.  Barlow. 

1  Tredgold. 
8  Barlow. 

2  P.  W.  Barlow. 
lEbbelsb 
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Table  65. — Tbansvbbsb  Stbenoth  of  Timbeb,  &c, — continued. 


Kind  of  Wood. 


Elm,  Wych,  green   .. 
Fir,  Riga 


99 
>» 

»» 


Larch 


»      ■•     •• 

„    dry    .. 

„    wtt    .. 

Dantzic 
Mar  Forest 
Scotch 
Spruce 


w 


Max. 


lbs. 

518 
425 
550 


480 
525 


Lignum- VitflB    .. 
Mahogany,  Spanish .. 
Uonduj-as 


f> 


>» 


Nassau 


» 


w 


Maple,  Canadian 
Oak,  Kugliiih    .. 


99 
99 
99 
» 
ft 


„    yomig 
old     . 


99 
» 

99 
W 
M 
»> 

ft 
M 
9» 
99 


green 

French,  green  .. 

Dantzic  .. 


Canadian  .. 


414 

425 

632 


568 

568 
904 


»» 

Adriatic 

»♦ 


■  • 


570 

507 

428 

620 


490 


American,  Bed 


Mln. 


lbs. 

308 
275 
280 


350 
327 


225 

332 
322 


868 

3vS4 
423 


434 

455 
224 

570 


437 


Mean. 


1  H. 

480 
404 
359 
382 
437 

890 
407 
31)2 
4G5 
330 

375 

504 
671 
425 
637 

584 
501 
635 
565 
475 

418 
663 
639 
543 
519 


ton-*. 
•2140 
•1803 
•1602 
•1705 
•1951 

•1741 
•1817 
•1750 
•2(i76 
•1473 

•1674 
•2250 
•3000 

•1897 
•2844 

•2«;07 
•22:^7 
•2840 
•2.22 
•2120 

•1866 
•2959 
•2852 
•2424 
•2317 


Aatborlty  and  Number  or 
KxperinicnU. 


1  Ebbels. 
25  B  iiufoy. 

6  Barlow. 

27  Peake  and  Barrallicr. 
37       « 


710 

•3170 

964 

•4303 

660 

•2946 

547 

•2442 

496 

•2214 

490 

•2187 

334 

•1491 

526 

•2322 

589 

•2029 

566 

•2530 

566 

•2530 

603 

•2700 

461 

•20:)8 

519 

•2317 

5(;9 

•2540 

555 

•2480 

621 

•2770 

>» 


9  Bflrlow. 
1  £bbels. 

1       „ 
IS  Barlow. 

4  Peake  and  Iktrrallier, 
3  Tredj^old. 

Nelson. 
1  Tretigi.ld. 
1         „ 

Nelson. 
Moore. 
Young. 
Denison. 
6  Biirlow. 

19  Biaufoy. 
6  P.  W.  Barlow. 
Moore. 
Nelison. 
Denibon. 

1  Ebbels. 
1  Tredgold. 

1  Ebbda. 
8  liuffon. 

3  Biirlow. 
25  Benufoy. 

Moore. 
3  Bnrlow. 

Nelson. 

Moore. 

Denison* 
3  Barlow. 
Bloore. 
Nelson. 
D<:i)isoii. 
Neldon. 
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Tablb  66.— Tbansvbesb  Stbenqth  of  Timbeb,  &c. — continued. 


KlndofWood- 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Authority  and  Number  of 
KxperimentB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

tons. 

Uak,  African     ..      .. 

1035 

904 

998      • 

4455 

4  P.  W.  Barlow. 

•  • 

•  • 

831 

3715 

Barluw. 

n              »» 

•  • 

•  • 

828      ■ 

3696 

Nelson. 

w             ff 

•  • 

•  • 

841 

'3755 

Moore. 

«t              »»              ••        •• 

•  • 

•  • 

865      ' 

'3861 

Denison. 

„    Merael 

•  • 

•  • 

555      • 

'2480 

Moore. 

„       liullHU 

■  • 

•  • 

568 

•2513 

n 

Pine,  lied 

464 

413 

447      • 

2000 

3  Barlow. 

■  • 

•  • 

648 

•2900 

Neljjon. 

w      »      

•  • 

•  • 

600 

-2680 

Young. 

•  • 

•  • 

430      " 

■1920 

Moore. 

ft            W 

*«              mm              •  *              *  *             *  * 

•  « 

•  • 

420 

•1875 

Denison. 

^    Piich        ..      .. 

569 

521 

544 

•2428 

3  Barlow. 

«•                t*                      *  *           *  * 

672 

364 

544 

•2428 

24  Beaufoy. 

n          If               ,,        .. 

912 

505 

702 

•3134 

7  Peakoand  Barrallier. 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

607 

•2710 

Denison. 

„    Yfiluw     .. 

627 

332 

472 

■2108 

6  Peakt  and  Buirallier. 

>  • 

«  • 

396 

•1770 

Moore. 

•  • 

•  • 

367 

•1640 

Bnrlow. 

9  • 

•  • 

422 

•1900 

DenLion. 

„    White       ..      .. 

307 

227 

272 

•1213 

7  Peake  and  Barrallier. 

•  • 

•  • 

485 

•2165 

Nelson. 

••             w                   •  •         •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

358 

•1600 

Younjj, 

M                  ^9                          *  *            *  * 

•  ■ 

•  • 

387 

•1728 

Denison. 

„    Dautzic    ..      .. 

•  • 

•  ■ 

475 

•2120 

Moore. 

f.    Ml  mil 

•  0 

•  • 

449 

•2004 

» 

t,    Riga 

•  • 

•  * 

562 

•2509 

»> 

W               '♦                     "  *           * ' 

•  • 

•  • 

359 

•1603 

Bnrlow. 

„    Archangel 

•  • 

•  • 

457 

2040 

Moore. 

Plane-tree 

•  • 

•  • 

607 

•2710 

1  Ebbels. 

Poplar,  Loiiibiirdy    .. 

•  • 

•  • 

328 

•1467 

1       n 

„      Abelu    .. 

•  • 

•  • 

570      " 

•2540 

1          n 

Spruce       

•  • 

•  • 

449 

•2000 

Moore. 

„      American 

•   • 

•  • 

345 

•  1540 

Denisfou 

Sycamore 

•    • 

■  • 

535 

•2388 

lEbbehi. 

Teak 

802 

717 

821 

•3660 

8  Barlow. 

n       ••       ••       ••       •• 

677 

642 

660 

•2947 

2  Peake  and  Barrullier. 

M             ••            ••            ••            ** 

•  • 

•  • 

633 

•2826 

Nelson. 

655 
365 

•2924 
•1629 

Denison. 

Willow       

•• 

•• 

Tiedgold, 

Walnut  (green) 

•• 

•• 

487 

•2174 

Ebbels. 
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Table  66.— Of  the  Tbansvebse  Strength  of  Bars  1  inch  aquaie, 
1  foot  long :  value  of  Mt  ^^^  Breaking  load. 


Materlala. 

Maximum. 
Lbs.     Tona 

Hinlmnm. 

Mean. 

No.  of 
Kxperi. 
menu. 

No.  of 
Autho* 

Lbs. 
1638 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

Tons. 

rities. 

Cast-iron        

Wrought  Iron  :  plain  bnn 
„       limit  of  Elasticity 
„   Working  dead  load 

2632 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1-175 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

•7308  20630 
..      40001 
..      20000 
..      1330  0 

•921 
•786 
•893 
•594 

221 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 

2 

■• 
•• 
•• 

Rolled  T  and  I  hars 
M      limit  of  Elasticity 
„     Working  dead  load 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 
•• 
.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

32001 
1500  0 

1120  0 

1 

•43 
•67 
■50 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

Steel :  ordinnry  bar 
„       limit  of  Elasticity 
„     Working  dead  load 

7432 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

3-318 

•  • 

•  • 

56712-532 

6720  3 
5G00  2 
3360|1 

•ono 

■500 
■500 

4 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

•  • 

•  * 

Slate :  Ban  a:or,  split     .. 
„        Valentia,  sawn  .. 

York  Paving 

Ash 

543 

275 

78 

815 

•242 
•123 
•035 
•3638 

854 

220 

67 

490 

•158 
•098 
•03 
•2188 

421 

241 

73 

681 

•188 
■107 
■033 
•304 

9 

5 

2 

14 

2 

1 
1 
5 

Beech      .. 

Birch       

Cedar      

Chestnut 

677 
815 
6S1 

592 

•3022   494 
•3638    518 
•3040    412 
•2643   382 

-2205 
-2312 
•1840 
•1708 

559 
687 
514 
475 

•250 
•3067 
•2295 
2120 

4 
8 
4 
3 

2 
2 
4 
2 

Deal        

Elm 

Fir,  Riga        

692 
540 
550 

•3090   521 
•2410   834 
•2455   275 

•2236 
•1500 

•1288 

615 
408 
3.S9 

•2746 

1820 

■1737 

5 

6 

58 

8 
3 
3 

Larch      

Mahogany      

Oak,  English 

6.S2 
637 
904 

•2821    225 
•2844   425 
•4303   864 

•1005 
•1900 
•16*25 

880 
556 
509 

1700 
■2482 

'2272 

21 

5 
88 

5 

4 
8 

„    Dantzic      ••      •• 
„    Can:ii!ian      ••      .. 
„    African 

526 

620 

1035 

•2322    224 
•2768,  506 
•4620   828 

•lOnO   357 
•253(>i  584 
•8696j  920 

■1600 
2000 
4110 

29 
6 
8 

3 

4 
5 

Pine,  Pitch 

»     R'fl     

„      Yellow 

912 
648 
627 

•4072   364 
•2900   418 
•2800    367, 

•1630   577 
•1844   491 
•1640   446 

2576 
2190 
1983 

85 
7 
9 

4 
5 
4 

„     White 

Teak       

485 
892 

•2165   227 
•3982    633, 

•1013   331 
•2826   724 

1478 
3230 

10 
7 

4 
4 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

0) 

(6) 

(6) 

0) 

(8) 

working  loftd  of  1900  lbs.  in  the  centre: — we  may  take  Mt  = 
78  lbs.  from  col.  3  of  Table  67,  and  the  rule  (326)  becomes 

ViSOOx'lO)  -^  (78  X  3)  =  9  inches,  the   depth  required. 
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Again :  to  find  the  breadth  for  a  beam  of  Pitch-pine,  12  feet 
long,  10  inches  deep,  to  break  with  24,000  Ibe.  in  the  centre : — 
taking  Mt  from  col.  5  of  Table  66,  at  577  Ibs^  rule  (826) 
becomes  (24000  X  12)^(100  x  677)  =  5-16  inches,  the 
breadth  required,  &c. 

Table  67.— Of  the  Transyersr  Strekgth  and  Stiffness  of  Beams, 

1  inch  square  and  1  foot  loDg. 


Ultimate 

Safe  Working 

Resilience  in 

Rsilos. 

Stiength. 

l>eadLoad. 

Inch-Pounds. 

HafterUL 

Weight 

Defleo 

Weight   I 

)eflec. 

UlU- 

Ssib 

In 

tion  in 

in        t 

ion  in 

Work- 

Wb 

«■ 

R 

Lbe. 

w.. 

inchn. 
8b 

Lbs.      1 

aches. 

R. 

ing, 
r. 

w. 

^ 

r 

8tee],  B:ir 

f 

5600* 

•0802 

3360t 

•0481 

224-5 

80^8 

1-66 

1-66 

278 

Wroujf ht  Iron 

2000* 

•0313 

1330t 

•0208 

31  3 

13-9 

1-5 

1-5 

2-25 

Cast  Iron 

2063 

•0785 

688 

•0197 

81  0 

6^78 

8 

4 

12 

Shite  (Bangor,  split) 

421 

•0153 

105 

•0038 

3-2 

0^20 

4 

4 

16 

York  Paving 

73 

•0264 

18 

•00(57 

0-96 

006 

4 

4 

16 

Aah        

681 

■375 

136 

•0354 

127-6 

2-41 

5 

10-6 

58 

Beech 

558 

•234 

112 

•036 

65-3 

2  02 

5 

65 

32-8 

Cedar 

455 

■440 

91 

•081 

100  0 

868 

5 

5-44 

27-2 

Deal       

615 

■184 

123 

■031 

56  6 

1-91 

5 

5-94 

29^7 

Elm       

408 

•283 

82 

•052 

57-7 

213 

5 

5-45  27-1 

Fir,  Biga      ..     ., 

389 

•288 

78 

•030 

560 

117 

5 

9-6047-9 

Laroh     

380 

•800 

76 

•037 

570 

1-41 

5 

8^1l 

40^4 

Oa|L,  English 

509 

•308 

102      • 

040 

78-4 

2-04 

5 

7-70  38^4 

„    CannHian     .. 

584 

•245 

117     ■ 

028 

71-5 

1-64 

5 

8-7543-6 

„    Duntzio       •• 

357 

•198 

71 

026 

35-8 

0-92 

5 

7^62 

388 

Pine,  Pitch  ..     .. 

577 

245 

115 

041 

70-7 

2-36 

5 

598 

300 

„    Bed     ••     .. 

491 

239 

98     • 

023 

58-7 

113 

5 

10  •  40  52  0 

Teak      

724 

176 

145      • 

026 

63-7 

1-88 

5 

6^77  83-9 

waiow 

865 

•480 

73     • 

056 

87-6 

2^04 

5 

8-67  42-9 

(1) 

(a) 

(8) 

(4) 

(ft) 

(6) 

(T) 

(8) 

(8) 

•  «  UmH  of  Elasticity  " :  WroxiKht-iron  =  i.  and  Steel  =  |  the  Breaking-down  lowia. 
t  i  of  Breaking-down  load.  t  i  <«  Breaking-down  load. 

**  Old  BuleJ'^The  rule  (329)  shows  that  in  hollow  square 

sections  the  strength  is  proportional  to  — j< The  old  role 

▼ery  commonly  used  by  practical  men  is : — 

(337.)  W  =  (D*  -  (P)  X  Mx-4-L. 
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In  this  rule  a  hollow  beam  ia  oonsidered  aa  oomposed  of  two 
solid  beams,  one  having  the  external,  and  the  other  the  internal 
dimensions;  then  the  strength  of  the  smaller  one  subtracted 
from  that  of  the  larger  was  supposed  to  give  the  stren^h  of  the 
hollow  one.  But  it  is  overlooked  that  the  nltimate  deflection  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  depth  (694),  and  that  the  fall 
strength  will  not  be  realised  if  that  deflection  is  not  permitted. 
For  instance,  in  Fig.  64,  the  hollow  beam  A  is  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  the  two  solid  beams  B,  Fig.  65,  and  0,  Fig.  66,  bnt 
the  ultimate  deflection  of  the  two  latter  will  be  in  the  ratio 
1  to  2.  Now,  when  combined  as  in  A,  and  when  breaking  with 
the  deflection  dae  to  B,  the  deflection  of  C  is  halfovlj  of  that  due 
with  its  own  breaking  weight,  therefore  half  only  of  its  strength 
is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  full  strength  of  B  in  order  to  find 
the  real  strength  of  A.  By  the  old  rule  the  strength  of  A 
would  be  4'  -  2',  or  64  -  8  =  56,  but  allowing  half  of  C  only, 
we  obtain  64  —  4  =  60  as  the  actual  strength.    We  should 

obtain  the  same  result  by  the  rule  (329),  namely  — ;^ —  >  or 

4*  -  2*        256  -  16        240      ^^  ,   , 

m  our   case    — ^ —  or     — j or  -^-  =  60,    as   before, 

which  is  60-7-56  =  1*07,  or  7  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  old 
rule. 

(338.)  Again :  in  Fig.  67,  the  internal  dimensions  are  |  of 
the  internal ;  for  the  former  we  have  4'=  64,  and  f  of  the  latter 
becomes  8'  X  f  =  20 '  25 ;   hence  the  strength  of  the  hollow 

beam  is  64  -  20-25  =  43-75.    The  rule  (329)  gives  ^—^ 

256  -  81         175       .o  ^e     1  mi.       u       , 

or  -g or  -J-  =  48-75  also.      The    old    rule    gives 


4«  -  3J»  =  37,  the  correct  rule  being  43-75  -r-  37  =  1-18,  or 
18  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  old  one. 

Again :  in  Fig.  68,  the  internal  sizes  are  ^  of  the  external ; 
hence,  instead  of  deducting  3^'  s  42  *  875,  we  have  to  deduct 
42-875  X  7  -r  8  =  37-5,  and  we  obtain  64  -  37*5  =  26-5  for 

.1.    ,.  11        ,.           r.        ^     /o«Ax  4*  -  ^*       256  -  150 
the  hollow  beam.    By  rule  (329) r— ^   or  ^ or 
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i^-  =  26-5  as  before.    By  the  old  rule  4»  -  3i»  =  21-125; 

the  correct  rale  being  26  -  5 -r  21*  125  =  1*25:4,  or  25*4  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  old  rule. 

From  all  this  we  fiud  that  the  old  rule  is  entirely  incorrect ; 
and,  further,  we  have  the  result  that  the  error  increases  with 
the  relatiye  thinness  of  the  metal.  Thus  with  metal  1,  ^,  and 
i  inch  thick,  the  error  in  our  case  was  7, 18,  and  25*4  per  cent, 
respectively. 

(339.)  The  same  erroneous  method  of  calculation  (337)  is 
▼ery  commonly  applied  to  girders  of  the  ordinary  flanged  type. 
Thus  in  Fig.  69,  A  is  the  section  of  a  girder,  which  is  fre- 
quently considered  as  composed  of  two  plain  sections  B  and  C : — 
then  for  B  by  the  rule  (324)  we  have  9'  x  3  =  241,  and  for  C, 
7*  X  2J  =  110-25,  from  which  A  becomes  241  -  110*25 
=  130*75.     But    by    the    correct    rule    (330),    we    obtain 

^— ^^^'  ^  ^^^  =  157*3 ;  a  difference  of  157*3  ^  130*75 
s=  1  *  20,  or  20  per  cent. 

SPECIAL  BULES  FOB  OAST  IBON. 

(340.)  The  Rules  in  (323)  are  perfectly  correct  for  all 
materials  so  far  as  solid  sections  are  concerned,  but  for  hollow 
tubular,  and  ordinary  j^  and  X  sections  in  cast  and  wrought  iron 
they  are  not  correct  except  for  yery  light  strains.  The  rules  are 
absolutely  correct  for  those  cases  only  where  the  Tensile  and 
Crushing  strength  of  the  material  and  the  corresponding  extensions 
and  compressions  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  this,  as  shown 
by  Table  79,  is  not  the  case  with  any  known  material  when 
strained  nearly  to  the  breaking  point.  With  cast  iron  the  ratio 
of  those  strains  is  1  to  6,  and  special  rules  become  necessary 
when  we  would  calculate  the  breaking  weight.  With  wrought 
iron  there  is  much  greater  equality  between  T  and  C,  and  the 
ordinary  rules  would  be  nearly  correct  but  for  the  fact  that  in 
thin  plates  of  wrought  iron  there  is  a  tendency  to  wrinkle  or 
become  undulated  under  a  compressive  load  with  a  strain  much 
less  ilian  is  necessary  to  crush  the  material.  The  great 
strength  of  cast  iron  in  resisting  compression,  and  the  great 

0  2 
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weaknefis  of  wrought  iron,  necessitate  special  rules  for  both 
materials,  differing  from  one  another,  and  differing  also  from 
the  ordinary  rules  for  other  materials  whose  tensile  and 
crashing  strengths  are  more  nearly  equal.  The  necessity  for 
special  rules  will  bo  made  apparent  by  comparing  calculation 
with  experiment  It  is  probable  that  with  the  working  loads 
conmionly  adopted  in  practice,  say  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight, 
the  ordinary  rules  will  be  sufiSciently  correct  for  practice  (353) ; 
the  nsual  course,  however,  is  to  calculate  the  breaking  weight, 
and  then  to  find  the  working  load  by  the  use  of  the  ^  Factor  of 
Safety  "  (880). 

(341.)  The  best  rule  we  can  give  for  Cast-iron  beams  is  an 
Empirical  one,  and  is  bused  on  the  assumption  that  the  resist- 
ance to  compression  is  infinite,  and  as  a  result,  that  the  neutral 
axis  coincides  with  the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  section  sub- 
jected to  compression.  This  assumption  is  manifestly  not 
absolutely  true;  nevertheless,  we  shall  obtain  with  cast  iron 
more  correct  results  on  that  hypothesis  than  with  any  other. 

(342.)  «  Beams  of  ±  and  T  Section:'— The  best  evidence  of 
the  necessity  for  special  rules  for  cafit-iron  beams  is  given  by 
sections  of  this  form.  Let  A,  in  Fig.  70,  be  such  a  section. 
By  the  old  method  of  calculation  (339)  this  would  be  regarded 
as  two  solid  beams,  B  and  C ;  for  B  we  have  8'  x  6  =  384 ; 
for  C,  7*  X  6  =  245 ;  hence  A  becomes  884  -  245  =  139,  which 
is  the  reduced  value  of  D"  x  B.  Now,  if  we  reverse  the 
position  as  at  D,  we  should  by  this  mode  of  calculation  obtain 
precisely  the  same  result,  whereas  it  is  well  known  by  experi- 
ment that  with  cast  iron  there  is  a  great  difference  of  strength 
in  the  two  positions,  A  being  much  stronger  than  D. 

By  the  new  method  of  calculation  we  must  calculate  in  both 
cases  from  the  line  N,  A;  then  with  A  we  have  for  the  vertical  web 
7"  X  1  =  49, and  for  the  bottom  flange  (8«  -  7«)  x  6  =  90;  the 
sum  of  the  two  =  139,  or  the  same  as  by  the  old  method.  But 
with  D  we  have  for  the  top  flange  1'  x  6  =  6,  and  for  the 
vertical  web  (8*  —  1")  X  1  =  63 ;  the  sum  of  the  two  is  6  -{-  63 
s=  69,  which  is  very  nearly  half  the  strength  in  the  other 
position,  namely  139.  J 

(343.)  Mr.  HodgkinsoiQ  made  experiments  on  beams  E  and  F 
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in  Fig.  71 ;  E  broke  with  1008  lbs. :  and  F  with  270  lbs. ;  the 
ratio  being  1008-^270  =  3-73  to  1.  The  length  between 
supports  was  4*25  feet.  Calculating  from  the  line  N,  A,  in 
both  cases  we  have  with  E,  for  the  vertical  web  1*1'  X  ^  == 
•302,  and  for  the  bottom  flange  (l-35«-  l-l*)  x  4  =  2-45:  the 
sum  of  the  two  is  *302  +2*45  =  2*752,  which  is  the  reduced 
value  of  D*  X  B  in  rule  (324),  and  taking  Mt  =  2063  lbs.,  we 
obtain  2*752  x  2063 -r  4 -25  =  1336  lbs. 

In  the  position  F  we  have  for  the  top  flange  *  25'  x  4  =  *  25, 
and  for  the  vertical  web  (1*35*  -  •25*)  x  '25  =  '44:— the 
sum  of  the  two  =  *  25  +  *44  =  *  69,  which  is  the  reduced  value 
of  D'  X  B,  and  rule  (324)  becomes  -69  x  2063 -r- 4*  25  = 
335  lbs.  The  ratio  of  the  strength  in  the  two  positions  is 
1336  4-  335  =  3  988  to  1 :  experiment  gave  3*73  to  1. 

(844.)  In  Fig.  72  we  have  sections  of  similar  beams  experi- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  length  between  supports 
being  6^  feet;  G  broke  with  1120  lbs.,  and  H  with  364  lbs., 
the  ratio  being  1120-^364  =  3*08  to  1.  Calculating  from 
the  line  N,  A  as  before,  with  G  we  have  for  the  vertical  web 
1*26"  X  -365  =  -58;  for  the  bottom  flange  (1*56'  -  1*26*) 
X  5  =  4-23.  The  sum  of  the  two  =  -58  +  4*23  =  4*81,  with 
which  rule  (324)  becomes  4-81  x  2063  -r-  6*5  =  lo26  lbs. 

In  the  position  H,  we  have  for  the  top  flange  *  8'  x  5  =  *  45 ; 
for  the  vertical  web  (1  *  55'  -  *  8«)  x  •  36  =  •  8325 :— the  sum 
of  the  two  =  -45  +  -8325  =  1*2825,  with  which  rule  (:^24) 
becomes  1  *  2825  x  2063  -i-  6  *  5  =  407  lbs.,  giving  as  the  ratio 
of  strengths  in  the  two  positions,  1526-^-407  =  3*75  to  1: 
experiment  gave  3*08  to  1. 

Considering  the  extreme  disproportion  between  the  flange  and 
web  in  these  experimental  beams,  whose  forms  were  not  such  as 
would  usually  be  found  in  practice,  but  were  designed  for  the 
sx)ecial  purposes  of  research,  the  calculated  results  are  perhaps 
as  correct  as  could  be  expected. 

(345.)  "Hollow  BeciangtJar  Beams:*— Lei  Pig.  78  be  the 
section  of  a  hollow  beam  4  inches  square  externally,  3  inches 
internally,  6  feet  long,  Mt  =  '92  ton.  Calculating  from  the 
neutral  axis  N,  A,  D'  x  B  becomes  for  the  top  plate  a,  *  5'  x  4 
sz  1-0;  for  the  two  aides  h  b,  (3J«  -  i«)  x  1  =  12-0;  and  for 
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the  bottom  c  (4*  -  3|")  x  4  =  15-0.    The  sura  of  the  whole  is 
1  +  12  +  15  =  28,  with  which  the  rule  (324),  or  W  =  D»  x  B 
X  Mt-tL,  becomes    28  x  *92 -4-6  =  4-293    tons    bieaking 
weight  in  the  centre. 
Bj  the  old  rule  (337)  we  should  haye  had  (4*  -  3')  x  '  92 

-J-  6  =  6-67  tons.    By  rule  (329)  we  obtain  ^ — ^^  x  •92-r 

6  =  6-71  tons. 

(346.)  We  have  thus  obtained  three  very  different  results,  and 
in  the  absence  of  experiment  should  not  know  which  was  correct ; 
fortunately,  we  have  Mr.  E.  Clark's  experiments  on  hollow  beams 
of  various  sections  by  which  the  various  rules  may  be  tested. 

Fig.  74  is  the  section  of  a  hollow  square  beam,  the  mean 
breaking  weight  of  which  with  a  length  of  6  feet  was  2*152 
tons.  There  were  three  experiments  which  gave  2*0,  2*05,  and 
2*405  tons  respectively.  Calculating  from  the  line  N,  A,  as  in 
the  last  example,  we  have  for  the  top  |'  x  3^  =  *  439 ;  for  the 
two  sides  (2i»  -  J*)  x  J  =  5*666;  and  for  the  bottom  (3 J*  - 
2|')  X  3^  =  6  *  885.  The  sum  of  the  three  is  12  •  99  :  then  rule 
(324)  becomes  W  =  12*99  x  -92 -4-  6  =  2  tons  nearly, agreeing 
precisely  with  one  of  the  experiments,  but  differing  from  the 
mean  of  the  three  2*0 -f- 2*152  =  *929,  giving  an  error  by 
Special  Rule  of  1*0  -  *929  =  *071  or  -  7*1  per  cent. 

If  we  calculate  the  same  beam  by  rule  (329),  we  obtain 

W  =  ?i-i;-?5_  X  - 92 -f- 6  =  3- 119  tons :  hence  3 - 119  ^ 2*  152 

=  1  *  45,  or  an  error  of  +  45  per  cent,  by  the  ordinary  rule. 

(347.)  Fig.  75  gives  the  section  of  hollow  rectangular  beams, 
the  mean  breaking  weight  of  which  by  Mr.  Clark's  experiments 
was  2*3  tons,  the  length  being  6  feet  There  were  four  experi- 
ments, the  maximum  =  2*45,  and  the  minimum  =  2*2  tons. 
Calculating  from  the  line  N,  A,  we  have  for  the  top,  |*  x  2-21 
=  -3107;  for  the  two  sides  (3*665*  -  f )  x  f  =  9*975;  and 
for  the  bottom  (4*04»  -  3-665*)  x  2*21  =  6*033.  The  sum 
of  the  whole  is  16*319;  then  the  rule  becomes  16*319  x  *92 
-1-6  =  2*502  tons;  hence  2*502 -i- 2*3  =  1*088,  or  an  error 
of  +  8*8  percent. 
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,     /oonx           vx  .    (4'04»  X  2-21)  -  (3-29»  X  1-46) 
By  rale  (330)  we  obtain  ^ ^ ^j^ ' 

X  -92-^6  =  8-558  tons:— hence  8*568 -i- 2-3  =  1-647,  or 
an  error  of  +  64  7  per  cent  by  the  ordinary  rule. 

(348.)  "  Circular  Sections" — For  drcnlar  sectioDB,  or  cylin«- 
drical  beams,  we  must  still  calculate  from  the  top  edge  of  the 
section,  but  shall  have  to  resort  to  analysis  in  tibe  manner  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  for  rectangular  sections  in  (494). 
Taking  first  a  solid  round  bar  1  inch  diameter,  and  1  foot  long, 
we  know  (335)  that  a  square  bar  of  those  dimensions  would 
break  with  *  92  ton,  and  admitting  for  the  breaking  weight  1  *  0 
to  1*5  as  the  experimental  ratio  of  the  strength  of  round  to 
square  bars  (361),  a  round  bar  would  break  with  '92  4- 1*5  ss 
*6133  ton.  Now  by  analysis,  we  have  to  reckon  from  the  line 
N,  A  in  Fig.  76 ;  the  maximum  tension  at  C  =  7*14  tons  per 
square  inch  (4),  therefore  at  B  =  7  *  14  -f-  2  =  8  -  57  tons.  The 
area  =  '7854  square  inch,  hence  *7854  X  3*67  =  2*8  tons: — 
but  it  is  shown  in  (495)  that  to  obtain  the  true  mean,  we  must 
take  i  of  that  product  or  2*8  X  4 -r  3  =  3*783  tons.  Re- 
ducing the  case  to  a  cantilever  of  half  the  length  of  the  beam, 
as  in  Fig.  92,  we  find  that  the  leverages  by  which  the  strain  of 
8-  733  tons  acts  are  ^  inch  and  6  inches,  then  the  strain  at  the 
end  of  the  cantilever  becomes  3*733  x  i-7-6  =  *3111  ton, 
which  is  equivalent  to*3111x2  =  *  6222  ton  in  the  centre  of 
the  beam  1  foot  long,  differing  little  fix>m  -6133  ton,  as  we 
found  before. 

(349.)  Applying  this  method  of  calculation  to  hollow 
cylindrical  beams;  Fig.  77  gives  the  section  of  three  which  by 
Mr.  Clark's  experiments  broke  with  2*0875,  2*358,  and  2*416 
tons  respectively,  the  mean  being  2*287  tons,  with  a  length  of 
6  feet.  The  area  of  the  section  =  4*12  square  inches,  hence 
4-12  X  8*57  X  }  =  19*6  tons,  which  with  leverages  of  2  and 
86  inches,  gives  19*6  x  2 -f- 36  =  1*09  ton  at  the  end  of  a 
cantilever  3  feet  long,  equivalent  tol*09x2  =  2*18  tons  in 
the  centre  of  a  beam  6  feet  long.  Experiment  gave  as  the  mean 
2*287  tons;  hence  2 *  18 -r  2 * 287  =  -9532,  or  1*0-  -9532  = 
•0468,  giving  an  error  of  —  4*68  per  cent. 

By  role  (332)  taking  the  value  of  Mt  for  the  breaking  weight 
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(385)  of  drcnlar  sectioiiB  at -92 -r- 1*5  =  -6133,  we  obtain 

ZSi:^.^^J^  X  •6133-4-6  =  3-432  tons:  hence  3-432  4- 
3*875 

2*287  =  1-50,  or  an  error  of  +  50  per  oent.  by  the  ordinary 

rule. 

(350.)  ^  Girder^sectiona," — The  same  method  of  calculation 
will  apply  to  girders  of  all  sections  with  equal  or  unequal 
flanges.  Fig.  78  is  the  section  of  one  which  by  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
Bon's  experiment  broke  with  6678  lbs.  in  the  centre ;  the  weight 
of  the  beam  itself  between  supports  4^  feet  asunder  was  32  lbs., 
equivalent  to  16  lbs.  in  the  centre,  giving  a  total  of  6678  +  16 
=  6694  lbs.  Calculating  from  the  line  N,  A,  and  taking  Mt 
=  2063  lbs.,  we  have  for  the  top  flange  -42^  x  1*76  =  -31; 
for  the  vertical  web  (4-735*  -  -42*)  x  -29  =  6*45;  and  for 
the  bottom  flange  (5*  125'  -  4 •735')  x  1-76  =  6*758  :  the  sum 
of  the  whole  is  -31  -f  6*45  4-  6*758  =  13*518  which  is  the 
reduced  value  of  D^  X  B  in  rule  (324),  which  then  becomes 
18*518  X  2063  -4-  4*5  =  6197  lbs.:  exporiment  gave  6694  lbs., 
hence  6197  4-  6694  =  -9258,  showing  an  error  of  1-0  -  -9258 
=  -0742,  or  -  7-42  per  cent. 

By  rule  (330)  we  ^ould  have  had 

_  (5*  125*  X  1-76)  -  (4-315»  x  1*47) 
^■"  5*125 

X  2063  4-  4  •  5  =  10630  lbs. :    hence   10630  4-  6694  =  1  •  588, 
or  an  error  of  +  58  *  8  per  cent,  by  the  ordinary  rule. 

(351.)  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  special  rules 
to  girders  with  unequal  flanges,  we  may  take  Fig.  79,  which 
gives  the  section  of  girders  of  the  proportions  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  the  ratio  of  the  areas  of  flanges  being  exactly 
1  to  6.  Mr.  Owen,  the  Government  Inspector  of  Metals,  made 
a  series  of  13  experiments  on  these  girders,  with  very  varions 
kinds  of  British  cast  iron,  some  pure  and  others  mixed ;  this 
&ct,  together  with  the  large  scale  of  the  experiments,  enhances 
their  value  very  much.  The  general  results  are  given  by 
Table  68  :  the  maximum  =  47^  tons,  the  minimum  =  30  tons, 
and  the  mean  of  the  whole  =38*3  tons  in  the  centre  of  the 
girder,  16  feet  between  supports. 
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Calculating  as  before  from  the  line  N,  A,  we  have  for  the  top 
flange  1*  x  3^  =  3-5;  for  the  vertical  web  (12^^  -  1^  X  1 
=  149-0 ;  and  for  the  bottom  flange  (14«  -  12^*)  x  12  =  552. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  =  3-6  +  149-0  +  552-0  =  704-5,  which 
is  the  reduced  value  of  D^  x  B  in  rule  (324),  which  then  becomes 
704 -5  X'92-f-16  =  40-5  tons :  experiment  gave  a  mean 
=  38-8  tons;  hence  40-5 -r-  38-3  =  1-0575,  or  an  error  of 
+  5-75  per  cent  by  Special  Bnle. 

To  calculate  this  girder  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  shall 
have  to  modify  rule  (330),  which  then  becomes  in  our  case 

=  66-46  tons,  giving  an  error  of  56-46 -f- 38-3  =  1-475,  or 
-|-  47  -  5  per  cent 

(352.)  '*  Qeneral  Besidts.^' — The  whole  of  these  experiments 
on  square,  rectangular,  circular,  and  ordinary  girder  sections 
with  equal  and  unequal  flanges,  show  that  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating from  the  top  edge  gives  in  all  cases  the  most  correct 
results,  the  errors  in  the  five  different  kinds  of  section  by  the 
«peciaZ rules  being  -  7-1, +  8'8,  -4-68,  -  7-42,  and  +  5-75 
per  cent,  respectively ;  whereas  by  the  ordinary  rules  they  were 
-f  45,  +  64-7,  +  50-0,  +  58-8,  and  +  47-5  per  cent  respec- 
tively. It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  special  rules  the 
sum  of  the  three  —  errors  is  19  -  2,  and  the  sum  of  the  two 
+  errors  is  +  14-55,  so  that  we  have  as  a  general  average 
result  (19-2  -  14-55)  -T-  5  =  0-93,  or  less  than  1  per  cent. 

(353.)  It  is  shown  by  all  these  experiments  tbat  the  ordinary 
rules  in  (323),  Ac,  give  always  much  higher  results  than  the 
special  rules,  the  difference  being  47-6  —  5-75  =  41*75  per 
cent,  in  the  girder  with  xmequal  flanges  (351),  and  4*68  +  50*0 
=  54-68  per  cent  with  the  circular  section  in  (849).  Now  it 
is  admitted  in  (610)  that  for  small  strains,  say  up  to  ^rd  of  the 
breaking  weight,  the  ordinary  rules  in  (512),  &c.,  which  are 
based  on  the  supposed  equality  of  the  tensile  and  compressive 
strengths  of  the  material,  are  nearly  correct. 

(354.)  According  to  that,  we  might  calculate  the  safe  load  by 
the  ordinary  rule,  while  the  breaking  weight  must  be  found  by 
the  special  rule.  This  method  would  conduct  us  to  some  curious 
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Table  68. — Of  the  Comparative  Strekqth  of  Common  and  Stirling's 
Toughened  Cast  Iron,  m  Giriiem  16  feet  long,  &c.    Fi^.  79. 


Load  in  Centre.  In  ToMl 

mt 

Load. 

Imate. 

7 

14 

21 

28         35 

42 

45} 

49 

52} 

Df-flee- 

No. 

Deflection  In  Inches :  Comm  n  Casi  iron. 

tioo. 

1 

•16 

•38 

•62 

112 

•  • 

30 

1-20 

2 

•42 

•85 

114 

1-55 

•  • 

33 

187 

3 

•20 

•  • 

•92 

1  53 

•  • 

33^ 

1-82 

4 

■  • 

•60 

•  ■ 

1-59 

•  a 

34 

200 

5 

•  • 

•42 

•85 

1-40 

•  • 

34i 

1^87 

6 

•22 

•61 

•90 

1  60 

■  ■ 

35 

2-30 

7 

•27 

•54 

•78 

1^10 

1-5^ 

■  • 

3  5* 

163 

8 

•12 

•50 

•84 

117 

1-58 

•  • 

m 

180 

» 

•14 

•54 

•89 

1-27 

1-90 

•  • 

38* 

2^29 

10 

•22 

•48 

■68 

•90 

1-23 

1^82 

•  • 

43f 

1-90 

11 

•33 

•55 

•75 

1  02 

1-30  i  184 

2^14 

•  ■ 

46* 

219 

12 

•27 

•48 

•75 

1^01 

140     1^84 

2-10 

•  • 

47 

2-18 

13 

•22 

•35 

•70 

•95 

142     1-84 

206 

•  • 

47* 

38-3 

48 

2  14 

Stirling's  I'oaghencd  Ca.-t  Iron. 

Mean  = 

1-94 

14 

•30 

•52 

•76 

•99 

1  23  .  1-50 

164 

•  • 

1-73 

15 

•18 

•37 

•53 

•74 

•99 

1^20 

1-38 

•  • 

48* 

154 

16 

•20 

•47 

•65 

•94 

122 

1-58 

1-79 

t  • 

50* 

199 

17 

•23 

•45 

•62 

•80 

•H9 

1^20 

1-42 

16S 

50* 

168 

18 

•31 

•53 

•72 

•99 

125 

154 

1^75 

1-98 

52 

218 

19 

•18 

•37 

•50 

•67 

•87 

112 

1-29 

1-50 

52 

l'«4 

20 

•14 

•37 

•57 

•84 

•  • 

149 

■  ■ 

1-82 

52* 

1-98 

21 

•18 

•37 

•58 

•78 

•98 

1-22 

1-34 

P56 

1^79 

52* 

179 

22 

•20 

•38 

•58 

•79 

102 

1-28 

142 

1-57 

1-76 

52* 

1-76 

23 

•16 

•38 

•56 

•77 

100 

1-27 

144 

1-6*2 

I  83 

56 

2^01 

24 

•24 

•45 

•62 

•80 

104 

1-22 

1-35 

1-47 
Ml  a 

1-62 

»  = 

60* 
52-3 

195 

1^84 

1.  i  Madely  Wood  (ShropiOiIre) ;  i  Cnle- 
brook  Vale  (Welsh),  both  No.  3,  C.  (cupol*) 
slight  flaw  lower  flange. 

2.  Calder  (Scotch).  No.  1,  Hnt-blast ;  s.ir 
fornace.  With  28  tons  permanent  set  *41 
inch. 

3.  Rumell's  Hall  (SaiToidshlre),  No.  2,  H4 
cupola ;  eoutid  fracture. 

4.  Same  as  No.  2;  good  sonnd  fracture. 

6.  i  Kussella  Hall.  No.  2.  li. ;  ^  Madt-ly 
Wood,  No.  3.  C. ;  i  Colebrook  Vale,  No.  3,  C. ; 
cupola. 

tf .  Same  mixture  aa  Nn.  1 ;  cupola. 

7.  Ley's  Worki«  (Smflbidshire),  No.  2,  H.; 
air  ftintace.    With  U  tons,  set  ^  Inch. 

8.  Same  mixture  as  No  7. 

9.  Same  mixture  as  No.  7,  but  ftum 
cupola;  sound  cashing 

10.  i  Madely  Wood,  No.  3,  C. ;  i  Cole- 
brook  Vale,  No.  3.  C;  air  fum.ice. 

11.  Samt>  mixture  as  No.  10. 

12.  i  IMor  Kit-Id  (Staff  ■^^^hi^e),  No.  1.  H. ; 
i  Wednesbury  Oak.  No.  1,  C. ;  i  Lawley 

fibropshire)^  Na  2,  C ;  air  Itirnace. 


13.  Same  mixture  a**  No.  12. 
U.  -8   Calder  (Sc».tch).   No.  1,  H.;  •! 
WTX>nRht  iruti  scrap;  nlr  farnace. 

15.  '208  Uednes'ury  Oak,  No.  1,  C; 
•417  Prior  Field,  N...  2.  H.;  •209  Lawley, 
No.  2,  C. ;  *l6ii  wroughi>lrun  scrap;  air 
furnace. 

16.  -381  Russell's  Hall,  No.  2.H.;  -476 
Prior  Field,  No.  1,  H.;  -143  wrougbt-lrun 
scrap;  air  fuinace. 

17.  -867  U^'s  Works,  No.  2,  H.;  -143 
wrought-iro«i  i^rrap :  air  furnace ;  sound. 

18.  Same  mixture  us  No.  14 ;  deftct  in  top 
flange. 

19.  Onknown. 

20.  SanieniixiureasNo.l6;snnndc8sting. 

21.  '8  Calder  (Sc«itch).  No,  1,  H.;  -2 
wroughMrun  scrap;  slight  defect;  air 
furmioe. 

22.  -76  Calder  (Scotch).  No.  I.  H.;  'U 
wruiight-iron  scrap;  de  ective;  airfnmaoe. 

23.  Soiiip  nilxtu  e  ns  No.  17 ;  air  fumaoe. 

24.  Same  mi.vtnre  as  No.  21;  acmnd 
fracture    air  £unMoe. 


X 


\ 
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itosnits :  thns,  taking  for  the  yalues  of  Mj  =  *  92  ton  for  the 
breaking  weight,  and  ^rd  of  *92,  or  '3067  for  the  safe  weight, 
then  calciilating  the  former  by  the  special  rule  and  the  latter  by 
the  ordinary  rule,  the  safe  load  comes  out  cons  derahly  more  than 
^rd  of  the  breaking  weight ;  in  fact  more  than  ^  in  some  cases. 

For  instance  :  for  hollow  square  beams  in  (346)  the  breaking 
weight  by  special  rule  =  2  tons,  but  by  ordinary  rule  with 
Mt  =  '92  we  obtained  3*119  tons :  obvioudy  with  Mt  =  ' 3067, 
or  ^rd  of  •  92,  we  should  have  3- 119  -f-  3  =  1  •  0397  ton,  which 
is  more  than  half  the  breaking  weight  as  calculated  by  the 
special  rulci  namely,  2  tons. 

Again :  with  the  equal-flanged  girder  in  (350),  the  calculated 
breaking  weight  by  the  special  rule  =  6197  Ibn.,  and  the  safe 
load  by  ordinary  rule  would  be  10630  -f-  3  =  3543  lbs.,  which 
agein  is  considerably  more  than  half  the  breaking  weight  by 
special  rule  and  experiment,  instead  of  ^rd,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  both  had  been  calculated  by  the  same  rule. 

(355.)  This  reasoning  is  certainly  correct  for  cast  iron  with 
very  light  strains  up  to  |th  of  the  breaking  weight,  as  shown 
in  (617) ;  as  the  load  is  increased  beyond  that  point,  the  ordi- 
nary rules  give  results  more  and  more  in  excess  of  the  true 
strength  until  the  breaking  weight  is  attained,  when,  as  shown 
in  (353),  it  becomes  more  than  50  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  special  rules  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  correct  for  the 
breaking  weight ;  but  as  the  load  is  reduced  they  give  results  in 
defect  of  the  true  value,  the  error  increasing  until  with  |th  of 
the  breaking  weight  it  becomes  —  33  per  cent. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  with  ^  of  the  breaking 
weight,  which  is  usually  adopted  for  the  safe  load,  the  strength 
would  be  intermediate  between  those  given  by  the  two  rules. 
It  is  therefore  not  quite  correct  to  assume  that  the  ordinary 
roles  will  give  the  working  load  with  '*  Factor  "  3. 

(356.)  In  Fig.  81  we  have  a  Diagram  in  which  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  rules  is  represented  graphically,  the  results  by 
the  special  rule  being  shown  by  the  line  A,  and  by  the  ordinary 
role  by  the  line  B,  the  latter  being  throughout  50  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  former.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  ordinary 
itde  IB  correct  with  |th  of  the  breaking  weight,  and  the  special 
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rale  with  the  full  breaking  weight: — then  the  line  C,  which 
connects  those  two  points,  shoald  give  the  correct  load  through- 
out. Thus,  at  ^th  the  breaking  weight,  or  at  D,  the  line  G  is 
exactly  intermediate  between  A  and  B,  and  the  true  strength  ia 
an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  two  rules.  For  example: 
the  hollow  square  beams  in  (316)  came  out  2  tons  breaking 
weight  by  the  special  rule,  therefore  at  ^th.  or  with  Factor  =  4, 
we  haye  2-7-4  =  0*6  ton  working  load.  By  ordinary  rule  the 
breaking  weight  was  3*119  tons,  and  for  the  working  load  we 
have  3*119-^4  =  -78  ton.  Then,  as  by  Diagram,  the  true 
load  for  ^th  the  breaking  weight  is  an  arithmetical  mean 
between  those  results,  and  becomes  (0*5  +  0'  78)  -4-2  =  *  64  ton. 
Or  we  might  have  done  it  another  way,  by  dividing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  rules  into  two  equal  parts ;  adding  one 
of  tliose  parts  to  the  calculated  strength  by  the  special  rule,  or, 
deducting  it  from  that  by  the  ordinary  rule,  we  should  obtain 
the  same  result  Thus,  in  our  case  ( *  78  —  *  5)  -^  2  =  -14,  and 
'6-1-  *  14  =  •  64 ;  or  *  78  —  •  14  =  •  64  as  before.  In  this  case, 
the  breaking  weight  is  2-^  * 64  =  3*13  times  the  safe  load, 
and  yet  the  beam  is  strained  to  ^th  only  of  the  breaking  weight : 
the  effect  being  to  add  *  64  -r-  *  6  =  1  *  28,  or  28  per  cent  to  tue 
working  load. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  beam  loaded  with  ^th  of 
the  breaking  load  is  not  strained  to  ^th  of  the  breaking  weight, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  material.  Thus, 
say  we  have  a  beam  whose  breaking  weight  =  100,  then  when 
loaded  with  25  it  seems  to  be  self-evident  that  it  will  be  strained 
to  ^th  of  the  breaking  weight,  but  we  have  shown  that  to 
produce  that  strain  we  shall  require  a  load  of  1  *  28  -^  4  =  32 
instead  of  25.     See  (133)  and  (504). 

(357.)  For  ^rd  the  breaking  weight  the  diagram  shows  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  rules  must  be  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  the  true  strength  will  then  be  found  by  adding 
one  of  those  parts  to  the  special  rule,  or  deducting  two  of  the 
s-ime  from  the  ordinary  rule.  Thus,  taking  the  same  example 
as  before,  we  have  2-^3  =  *  6667  ton  by  special  rule,  and  3*119 
-i-  3  =  1*0397  by  ordinary  rule:  the  difference  =  1*0937 
-  -6667  =  0*373.     Then  -873  4-  3  =  -1243  is  to  be  added  to 
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•6667,  and  wo  obtain  -6667  +  -1243  =  -791  ton :— sinularly 
two  of  those  parts,  or  - 1243  X  2  =  *  2486,  deducted  from  1  *  0397 
gives  1-0397  -  -2486  =  -791,  as  before ;  the  ratio  of  which  to 
the  breaking  weight,  as  found  bj  special  rule  and  experiment,  is 
2-^*791  =  2-528  to  1*0  instead  of  3  to  1,  as  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  procedure.  The  eflTect  of  this  is  to  add  *  791  -^  *  6667 
=  1*1865,  or  18*65  per  cent,  to  the  working  load: — taking  a 
beam  whose  breaking  weight  =  100  tons,  then,  when  strained 
to  ^rd,  the  load  will  not  be  100  -r  3  =  33*83  tons,  but  118*  65 
-7-3  =  39*55  tons. 

(358.)  The  application  of  these  principles  to  practice  is  very 
simple ;  for  instance,  the  breaking  weight  of  the  girder,  Fig.  79, 
was  found  in  (351)  to  be  40*5  tons,  as  calculated  by  the  special 
rule;  then  if  we  adopt  4  as  the  factor  of  safety,  the  working 
load  would  be  40*5-^4  =  10*12  tons  by  the  ordinary  course, 
but  by  (356)  we  obtain  10  •  12  x  1  *  28  =  13  tons  nearly.  If  we 
adopt  3  as  the  Factor,  we  have  40*5-~3  =  13-5  tons  in  the  usual 
way,  which  by  (357)  becomes  13*5  x  1*1865  =  16  tons,  &c. 

(359.)  "  Batio  of  Square  to  Bound  Bars" — It  is  shown  in 
(519)  that  the  theoretical  ratio  of  the  strength  of  square  to 
round  bars  of  the  same  dimensions  is  1  *  7  to  1  *  0 ;  but  this  is 
strictly  true  for  those  cases  only  where  the  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strengths  and  the  corresponding  extensions  and  com- 
pressions are  equal  to  one  another,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  not  realised  perfectly  with  any  materials,  except  with  very 
light  strains  (617).  Under  these  circumstances,  experiment 
alone  can  determine  the  real  ratio  for  the  Breaking  weight,  &c, 

(860.)  For  cast  iron  we  have  the  experimeuts  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barlow,  which  were  made  with  direct  reference  to  this  question : 
the  results  are  given  in  Table  69.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
round  bars  were  not  made  of  the  same  linear  dimensions  as  the 
square  ones,  but  rather  of  the  same  sectional  area.  The  object 
of  this  was  possibly  to  avoid  the  complications  due  to  the  size 
of  the  casting,  which,  as  shown  by  (932),  is  very  influential  on 
the  transverse  strength  of  cast  iron.  Thus,  a  bar  2  inches 
square  would  have  the  same  area  as  another  2^  inches  diameter, 
and  presumably  there  would  be  equality  of  strength  so  far  as 
that  is  affected  by  the  size  of  casting. 
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In  the  first  set  of  experiments  the  bars  were  abont  one  sqnaro 
inch  in  area :  the  mean  yalne  of  M^  from  five  square  bars  = 
2530  lbs.,  and  from  five  roond  ones  1697  lbs.,  the  ratio  being 
2530  4- 1697  =  1 '  491  to  1  -  0.  In  the  second  set  the  bars  were 
about  4  si^uare  inches  in  area:  four  square  bars  gave  Mt  = 
2173  lbs.,  and  nine  round  ones  =  1399  lbs.,  the  ratio  being 
2173-7-1399  =  1-553  to  1-0. 

Table  69. — Of  Expkbimekts  on  the  Belatiye  Tbaitbversb  Strength 
of  iSQaABB  and  Hound  Bars  of  Cast  Iron,  all  5  feet  long. 

Ban  about  One  Square  Inch  Area. 


Square  Bare. 

Round  Bars. 

Depth. 

Brtfadih. 

Central 
Breaking 
Weight. 

M, 

Diameter. 

in. 
1145 
1-113 
1115 

1-118 
1120 

Central 

Breaking 

Weight. 

M. 

In. 
1-01 
1-01 
101 

102 
1-00 

In. 
1-02 
1-0J5 
102 

1025 
102 

505 
605 
561 

533 
533 
Mean 

2427 
2415 
2696 

2498 

2613 

..2530 

llM. 

519 
505 
449 

449 
449 
Menn 

1729 
1831 
1620 

1606 

1598 

..1697 

2530  -f- 1697  =  1*491  to  1 ;  Ratio  of  square  to  round. 
Bars  about  Four  Square  Inchea  Area. 


.   1-985 

2-020 

3303 

2075 

2-52 

'42S3 

1838 

1-990 

2015 

3303 

2071 

2-52 

4283 

1338 

201 

2-01 

3443 

2120 

2  52 

4003 

1251 

200 

1*99 

3863 

2427 

2-51 

4003 

1266 

•• 

•  • 

2-2 

3068 

1441 

•• 

•• 

2-2 

2988 

1403 

•• 

•• 

2- 19 

3388 

1613 

•• 

• « 

2-20 

8228 

1516 

•• 

. . 

2-19 

2988 

14-22 

Mean 

..2173 

Mean 

..1399 

2173  -s-  1399  =  1-5.53  to  1 ;  Ratio  of  square  to  round. 


(361.)  The  mean  ratio  from  the  whole  of  these  experiments, 
23  in  number,  is  1  *  522  to  1*0,  or  nearly  1*5  to  1*0,  instead 
of  1  *  7  to  1  *  0,  as  due  by  theory.  This  may  be  taken,  therefore, 
as  the  real  ratio  for  cast  iron. 
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For  timber  we  have  tbe  experiments  of  Mr.  P.  Barlow  on 
2*incb  round  and  square  bars  cut  from  tbe  same  plank  of 
Obristiania  deal  4  feet  long : — tbere  were  tbree  round  bars  wbieb 
broke  witb  740,  780,  and  796  lbs.  respectively,  tbe  mean  being 
772  lbs.  Two  square  bars  gave  1125  and  1110  lbs.  respec- 
tiTelj,  tbe.  mean  being  1117  lbs.,  and  tbe  ratio  1117-^-772 
=  1 '  447  to  1  *  0.  Mr.  Coucb's  experiments  on  round  beams  in 
tbe  form  of  spars  3^  inobes  diameter  give  as  tbe  value  of  Mt  for 

Biga  Fir  Bed  Pino  Tellow  Pine  Eng^lish  Oak 

296  310  272  837  lbs. 

Bj  Table  66,  the  mean  value  of  Mt  for  square  bars  of  tbe 
same  materials 


389  491  446  509  lbs. 

benoe  tbe  ratio  of  the  transverse  strengths  of  square  to  round 
bars  comes  out — 

1-314  1*584  1-64  1-51 

Tbe  mean  =  1*612  to  1*0:  Mr.  Barlow's  experiments,  as  we 
have  seen,  gave  1  *  447  to  1  *  0. 

(362.)  We  may  therefore  take  1-5  to  1*0  as  the  ratio  of 
square  to  round  beams  of  Timber,  being  the  same  as  found  for 
Cast  iron ;  both  being  for  the  breaking  weights  (354). 

For  wrought  iron,  and  still  more  certainly  for  steel,  whose 
elasticity  is  nearly  perfect,  especially  for  the  moderate  strains 
usually  adopted  as  the  working  load  in  practice,  we  may  admit 
tbe  theoretical  ratio  1*7  to  1*0. 

(363.)  ''Bottoms  of  Bound  Vessels:  Cast  Iron.**— The  bottoms 
of  air-vessels  and  the  sides  of  valve-boxes  for  pumps,  &c.,  are 
frefpently  made  flat  for  reasons  of  necessity  or  convenience, 
although  that  form  is  not  well  adapted  to  hear  the  heavy 
internal  pressure  to  which  they  are  usually  subjected;  the 
calculation  of  the  strength  is  thereforo  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance. We  may  find  the  strength  of  the  whole  bottom  by 
taking  a  portion  of  it,  say  a  strip  in  the  direction  of  a  diameter, 
1  inch  wide,  and  having  found  the  strength  of  that  by  the 
ordinary  rules  for  beams,  thto  multiplying  the  result  by  the 
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number  of  such  strips  in  the  whole  circuinferenoe  will  give  the 
strength  of  the  whole. 

(364.)  Let  Fig.  8*2  be  a  vessel  3  feet  internal  diameter  with 
a  plain  flat  bottom  1  inch  thick : — we  have  then  a  bar  A,  B, 
1  inch  deep,  1  inch  wide,  3  feet  long,^xed  at  both  ends  and 
loaded  equally  all  over  by  the  pressure  of  the  water.  By 
column  5  of  Table  66,  the  value  of  Mt  =  *2063  lbs.  in  the  centre 
when  the  bar  is  merely  supported  at  the  ends,  but  when  fixed  at 
the  ends  and  loaded  equally  all  over,  as  in  oar  case,  the  ratio 
given  by  (431)  is  3,  hence  Mt  becomes  2063  x  3  =  6189  lbs., 
and  rule  (324)  gives  P  x  1  X  6189  -r  3  =  2063  lbs.  spread 
equally  all  over  Now,  a  circle  36  inches  diameter  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  113  inches,  and  as  each  of  our  imaginary  beams 
occupies  two  inches,  namely  an  inch  at  each  end,  we  have  113 
-7-2  =  56*5  such  beams  in  the  whole  bottom,  and  the  break- 
ing weight  of  the  whole  number  will  be  2063  x  56*5  = 
116560  lbs.  This  load  being  distributed  all  over  an  area  of 
1018  square  inches  gives  116560  -7-  1018  =  114  lbs.  pressure 
per  square  inch,  or  114  X  2*3  =  262  feet,  the  height  of  the 
column  of  water  which  would  burst  the  vessel.  An  air-vessel 
is  exposed  to  more  or  less  violent  shocks  from  the  alternating 
action  of  the  pump,  &c. ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  adopt  a 
high  Factor  of  safety  (924)  for  such  cases,  say  10,  hence  the  safe 
working  pressure  would  be  262  -4-10  =  26*2  feet  of  water. 

(365.)  It  may  be  objected  to  this  method  of  calculation,  that 
we  have  reckoned  on  the  strength  of  the  material  at  the  centre, 
or  where  the  bars  cross  each  other,  twice  over  or  more ;  but  this 
is  not  the  fact.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  two  bars  A,  B,  and 
C,  D,  in  Fig.  82,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  longitudinal  filaments  which  form  the  strength  of  A,  B, 
are  not  at  all  strained  by  loading  C,  D,  because  the  filaments  of 
the  latter  form  another  series  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
former;  and  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  the  imaginary 
beams  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed. 

(366.)  **  Bottoms  of  Square  Veaseh." — In  applying  this 
method  of  calculation  to  the  bottoms  of  square  vessels  some 
modifications  are  necessary.  Let  Fig.  83  be  a  square  vessel 
with  a  bottom  1  inch  thick,  &o. : — we  have  as  before  an  imaginary 
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bar  1  inch  sqxiare  and  3  feet  long,  with  a  breaking  load  of 
2063  lbs.  distributed  all  over,  and  if  all  the  imaginary  beams  of 
which  the  bottom  is  composed  were  allowed  to  deflect  alike,  and 
therefore  to  be  equally  strained,  we  should  have  2063  x  36  x 
2  =  148536  lbs.  as  the  total  breaking  load.  But  it  will  be 
observed  that  from  the  conditions  of  the  case,  this  equality  of 
strain  is  not  realised,  for  while  the  beams  E,  F,  and  G,  H,  have 
equal  and  great  deflections,  the  beam  I,  J,  will  deflect  very  little, 
being  preveuted  from  doing  so  by  the  beam  E,  F,  the  fibres  of 
both  beams  being  interlaced  with  one  another.  It  will  be  thus 
seen  that  between  the  edges  where  the  deflection  is  nothing,  to 
the  centre  where  it  is  a  maximum,  we  have  a  series  of  beams 
with  a  progressively  increasing  deflection.  The  mean  deflection 
of  the  whole  series  of  beams  is  frds  of  the  maximum  central 
deflection,  hence  the  bottom  will  bear  §rds  only  of  the'  strain 
we  calculated  before,  or  148536  x  2  -r-  3  =  9902  i  lbs.  distri- 
buted over  an  area  of  36  x  36  =  1296  square  inches,  or  99024 
-4-  1296  =  76  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Hence  the  ratio  of  the 
strength  of  round  to  square  bottoms  is  114  -4-  76  =  1  *  5  to  1  *  0. 
For  plain  nnribbed  flat  bottoms  of  round  and  square  vessels, 
we  have  the  rules : — 


(367.)  For  Bound  Vessels  p  =  <■  x  148390 

(368.)            „            „         *  =  <"  X  342780 

(369.)  For  Square  Vessels  p  =  <■  x  99010 

(370.)            „            „        *  =  ^  X  228720 


cP. 

(P. 

S«. 


In  which  i  =  the  thickness  of  the  plate  in  inches ;  d  =  inside 
diameter  in  inches ;  S  =  side  of  square,  inside,  in  inches ;  p  = 
bursting  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch ;  and  h  =  head  of 
water,  bursting  pressure,  in  feet.  Thus,  for  a  vessel  40  inches 
diameter  1^  inch  thick,  rule  (368)  gives  2  *  25  x  342780  -^ 
1600  =  482  feet  of  water  bursting  pressure,  or  with  Factor  10, 
=  48*2  feet  working  pressure,  &c.     See  (961). 

(371.)  ^  Btbhed  Bottoms.'* — The  same  reasoning  may  be 
applied  to  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  with  strengthening  ribs  inside 
or  outside ;  with  cast  iron,  and  an  internal  pressure,  the  ribs 
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should  always  be  inside  for  the  same  reason  that  a  X  sectioB 
girder  should  be  broken  flange  downwards  (312),  the  metal  of 
the  bottom  plate  being  then  brought  into  tension.  With  external 
pressure,  the  ribs  should  be  external  for  the  same  reason. 

Say,  we  have  a  vessel  3  feet  diameter  with  ribs  cast  inside  as 
in  Fig.  84  ;  we  may  take  the  central  part,  or  the  rib  a,  and  its 
proper  sliare  of  the  bottom  plate,  namely,  from  5  to  c,  as  the 
index  of  the  strength  of  the  whole  bottom.  We  have  then  in 
effect,  a  girder  of  the  section  given  by  Fig.  85,  3  feet  long,  fixed 
at  the  ends,  and  loaded  all  over.  The  value  of  Mt  for  this  case 
we  found  in  (364)  to  be  6189  lbs.,  and  by  the  method  of  calcu- 
lation explained  in  (342),  we  have  to  odculate  from  the  line 
N,  A,  and  we  have  for  the  vertical  web  4*  x  1  =  16  *  0 ;  for 
the  bottom  flange  (5*  —  4')  x  9  =:  81,  the  sum  of  the  two 
=  97,  and  rule  (324)  gives  97  x  6189  -f-  3  =  200000  lbs. 
spread  all  over.  The  circle  36  inches  diameter  has  a  circum- 
ference of  113  inches,  and  as  each  beam,  like  Fig.  85,  occupies 
18  inches,  namely,  9  inches  at  each  end,  we  have  113-4-18 
=  6 '  28  of  such  beams  in  the  whole  circumference,  which  will 
boar  collectively  200000  x  6  *  28  =  1256000  lbs.,  distributed 
over  an  area  of  1018  square  inches,  or  1256000  -7-  1018 
=  1233  lbs.  per  square  inch  bursting  pressure.  With  10  for 
tiie  Factor  of  safety,  we  obtain  1233  -r-  10  =  123  lbs.,  or 
123  X  2  *  3  =  283  feet  of  water,  safe  working  pressure. 

(372.)  As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  placing  the  ribs 
injudiciously  outside  instead  of  inside,  we  have  in  Fig.  86  the 
same  girder  as  in  Fig.  85,  but  in  a  reversed  position.  Then 
ciklculating  as  before,  but  from  the  line  N.  A.  we  have  for  the 
top  flange  1'  x  9  =  9  ;  for  the  vertical  web  (5*—  1*)  X  1  =  24 ; 
the  sum  of  the  two  =  9  +  24  =  33,  whereas  in  the  other  posi- 
tion we  had  97.  The  strengths  in  the  two  positions  will  be  in 
the  ratio  of  those  numbers,  and  without  going  through  the  whole 
calculation  again,  we  obtain  for  the  safe  working  pressure  283  x 
33  -7-  97  =  96  feet  of  water,  instead  of  283  feet  as  with  internal 
ribs :  the  ratio  being  97  4-  33  =  2-94,  or  nearly  3  to  1  (343). 

(373.)  "  Wrought  Iron  and  iSteeZ."— With  very  tough  and  duc- 
tile materials,  such  as  wrought  iron,  there  is  great  difficulty 
and  uncertaiuty  in  determining  the  ultimate  or  breaking  weight 
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of  a  bar  loaded  transversely.  A  beam  of  cast  iron  or  timber 
breaks  more  or  less  suddenly,  and  the  breaking  point  is  thus 
nsnallj  well  defined ;  but  it  is  impossible  literally  to  break  a 
beam  of  really  good  tough  wrought  iron,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  with  what  load  the  bar  breaks  down  completely. 

But  if  the  deflections  of  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  under 
a  series  of  progressively  increasing  loads  be  very  accurately 
observed,  and  the  results  are  plotted  in  a  diagram,  as  in 
Figs.  210,  211,  it  will  be  found,  as  with  the  tensile  and  com- 
pressive strains  in  the  diagram.  Fig.  215,  that  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  elasticity  is  almost  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  the  deflec- 
tions are  almost  exactly  proportionate  to  the  loads,  and  the  per- 
manent set  almost  inappreciable  until  that  point  is  reached, 
when  the  deflections  and  sets  (757)  begin  to  increase  very 
rapidly,  showing  that  the  material  is  beginning  to  be  crippled 
or  over-strained.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  beyond  that 
point  the  deflections  and  sets  increase  rapidly  with  time,  even 
with  the  same  load.  Now,  the  Diagram,  Fig.  215,  shows  that 
both  for  the  tensile  and  compressive  strains  the  '*  limit  of 
Elasticity  ''  is  about  12  or  13  tons  per  square  inch,  and  as, 
by  Table  1,  the  mean  ultimate  strength  of  wrought  iron  is 
25  *  7  tons,  it  would  appear  that  the  "  limit  of  Elasticity  "  is  half 
the  ultimate  strength  for  25*7 -^2  =  12*85  tons  per  square 
inch.  Applying  that  ratio  to  the  Diagram  for  the  transverse 
strain.  Fig.  210,  we  find  that  the  "  limit  of  Elasticity,"  or  the 
point  beyond  which  the  bar  would  begin  to  be  crippled,  is  about 
1720  lbs.  as  indicated  by  a  *,  with  which  Rule  (327)  gives 
(1720  X  6-75)  -^  (1027*  x  5-51)  =  2000  lbs.  as  the  v.Jue  of 
Mt  for  the  limit  of  Elasticity :  then,  admitting  that  to  be  half 
the  ultimate  or  breaking-down  strain,  the  value  of  Mt  f^i*  the 
latter  =  4000  lbs. 

(374.)  This  result  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  E. 
Clark  on  three  bars  of  wrought  iron,  1]^  inch  square  and  3  feet 
long,  in  Table  70.  With  Mt  =  2000  lbs.,  Kule  (328)  gives 
W  =  1^3  X  2000 -r  (3  X  112)  =20*1  cwt.  as  the  *' limit  of 
Elasticity,'*  and  col.  4  shows  that  up  to  that  point  the  deflections 
are  nearly  in  simple  proportion  to  the  weights,  as  due  with 
perfect  elasticity.     But  as  the  load  is  increased,  the  Ratio  of 
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the  deflections  rises  more  and  more  rapidly,  until  with  41*9 
cwts.  it  becomes  as  much  as  5*145  inches,  or  13^13  times  the 
normal  amount,  showing  that  practically  the  strength  of  the  bar 
is  broken-iioiim,  although  the  bar  may  not  be  actually  hrokefL 
With  Mt  =  4000  lbs.,  Eule  (328)  gives  W  =  l^^  x  4000  -r- 
(3  X  112)  ss  40*2  cwt&  Breaking-down  weight,  which  agrees 
with  the  experimental  results  in  Table  70. 

We  may  therefore  admit  for  plain  bars  of  Wronght-iron 
Mt  =  4000  lbs.  for  the  Breaking-down  weight ;  2000  lbs.  for 
the  ''  Limit  of  Elasticity,'*  and  1330  lbs.  for  the  safe  Working 
dead  load. 

Table  70. — Of  the  Mean  Deflection  of  3  Baks  of  Wrought  Iron, 
li  inch  square,  3  feet  long  between  supports,  lo<ded  in  the  centre. 


Deflection  In 
Inches. 

> 

Weight 

Df-H'  ctlon 
in  Inches. 

o* 

Wdght 

Defli-cilon 
in  Inches. 

Weight. 

By  Experi- 
ment 

1 

By  Kxperl- 
ment 

By  Rule. 

By  Experi- 
ment. 

By  Bale. 

i 

cwto. 
3-73 

•035 

•0349 

cw's. 
100    15-5 

1 

-165-145 

1  •  138 

1    cwts. 
271 

-575  -263 

2-273 

5-42 

•050 

•05071   ^99    17-2 

-185 -1611  150 

28-7 

-820-268 

306 

7^10 

•070 

•06641  05    18-9 

•205 -1771  1581 

30-3 

1-250-290 

4-31 

8-80 

•085 

•0823 1^03    20^6 

-225-193 

1-171 

31-9 

1-585-298 

5-32 

10-48 

•110 

-09801-12    22-3 

•2.50  -209 

1-200 

33-9 

2-110-310 

6-81 

1216 

•130 

•114   1-14    23-9 

-290 -2-23  l-3c:o; 

37-9 

a -230 -354 

912 

13-85 

•145 

130   1-12    255 

•355 -23811  492 

41-9  5- 145 -392 

13^  18 

(I) 

W 

(3) 

(0 

1     (I) 

(^) 

(3) 

(0 

(1) 

(2)      (3) 

(*) 

Calculated  Breaking-down  weight  =  40-2  cwt. :  **  Limit  of  Elasticity  "  =  20*1  cwt 

(375.)  When  wrought  iron  is  rolled  into  J_,  I,  and  L  sections, 
the  properties  of  the  material  are  somewhat  changed  :  it  wonld 
appear  that  the  maltreatment  experienced  by  being  crushed  into 
these  forms  damages  the  fibrous  texture,  as  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  breaks  shorter  or  more  suddenly  than  plain  rectangular 
sections.  The  transverse  strength  of  such  iron  is  also  consider- 
ably less  than  that  of  plain  bars,  as  shown  by  the  experiments 
in  Table  71,  which  give  3208  lb&  as  the  mean  value  of  M^. 
All  these  bars  were  loaded  to  their  ultimate  strength;  two  of 
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tbem  were  literally  broken^  and  it  will  be  observed  tbat  tbese 
gave  the  maximum  and  minimnm  values  of  Mt*  tbe  former  being 
8720  and  tbe  latter  2750  lbs. ;  tbe  mean  of  tbe  two  »  3235  lbs., 
or  nearly  tbe  mean  of  tbe  six  experiments,  wbicb  was  3208  lbs. 

For  rolled  X  and  X  bars,  plate-iron  girders,  and  tabular 
beams,  we  may  take  tbe  value  of  Mt  =  3200  lbs.  for  tbe  break- 
ing-down weigbt,  1500  lbs.  for  tbe  *'  limit  of  Elasticity  "  and 
Proof  Strain,  and  1120  lbs.  for  tbe  safe  working  dead  load. 

It  is  remarkable  that  taking  8200  lbs.  for  tbe  Ultimate  trans- 
verse strength,  tbe  Bale  (500)  or  (689)  gives  8200  X  18  -f- 
2240  =  25*7  tons  for  tbe  maximnm  ultimate  tensile  strain, 
which  happens  to  be  precisely  the  mean  strength  of  British  bar 
iron  by  Table  1,  &o. 

(376.)  '<  SteeV— The  transverse  strength  of  steel,  like  tbat 
of  wrought  iron,  may  be  determined  most  satisfactorily  by  a 
Diagram,  as  in  Fig.  211,  which  shows  that,  up  to  1450  lbs.,  the 
elasticity  is  almost  perfect.  Taking  that  as  the  "  limit  of 
elasticity,"  we  have  5600  lbs.  or  2^  tons  as  the  value  of  Mt9 
with  which  Kule  (328)  becomes  W  =  1064»  x  5600-7-4-5 
=  1457  lbs.,  and  is  indicated  by  a  *  on  the  diagram. 

Then,  for  the  value  of  Mt  for  the  breaking-down  load,  we 
have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  in  Table  107,  the  mean 
of  which  =  6668  lbs.,  or  say  8  tons  =  6720  lbs. 

We  may  therefore  take,  as  tbe  value  of  Mt  ^or  Steel  bars, 
6720  lbs.  or  8  tons  for  the  breaking-down  weight ;  5600  lbs.  or 
2^  tons  for  the  "  limit  of  elasticity  "  or  "  Proof  strain ; "  and 
say  8360  lbs.  or  1|  ton  for  the  safe  working  dead  load. 

SPECIAL  BULBS  FOB   WBOUOHT   IRON. 

(377.)  "  Wrought-iron  JL  and  T  BeavM." — The  resistances  of 
wrought  iron  to  tensile  and  crushing  strains,  and  the  correspond- 
ing extensions  and  compressions  are  nearly  equal  to  one  another 
up  to  12  or  18  tons  per  square  inch,  as  shown  by  Table  91  and 
Diagram,  Fig.  215.  The  transverse  strength  of  ±  bars  might, 
therefore,  be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules  in  (323)  or  (510) 
but  for  tbe  fact  tbat  the  great  ductility  of  the  metal  causes  it  to 
have  but  little  stifinoss  under  compressive  strains,  so  that  a  thin 
rib  becomes  undulated  or  wrinkled  with  a  strain  very  much  less 
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Table  71. — Of  the  Strength,  &c.,  of 

Thtckncfls. 

Depth 
Aiid 

Length. 

Weight 
111 

Fftnnanent  Set,  kc 

Calculated 
Bre;  kng 

No. 

Width. 

Top 

Flange. 

Vertical 
Rib. 

Centre. 

WcighL 

feet. 

c«t«. 

cv^t-. 

1 

2 

i 

^ 

5 

17* 

Bent  down 

17-3 

2 

2 

vw 

tV 

8 

9 

15  inches  Per.  Set 

8-78 

3 

2J 

y 

i 

10 

15 

1^  Per.  Set       .. 

15-8 

4 

^ 

i 

1 

6 

27 

Broke 

23-2 

5 

2* 

i 

10 

14 

Failed  Bideways 

13-92 

6 

3 

1 

10 

24 

Bruke 

27-9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Meanas 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(0 

( 

(6) 

0) 

(8) 

than  the  crashing  strength  of  the  metal.  Thus,  while  as  the 
Diagram  shows,  a  plain  solid  bar  will  bear  about  13  tons  per 
square  inch ;  a  thin  plate  may  fail  by  wrinkling  with  5  tons  or 
less.  Special  rules,  therefore,  become  necessary  where  a  thin 
plate  or  rib  occurs,  as  in  tubular  beams  of  plate-iron  (405)  and 
in  J.  sections,  and  this  arises,  not  because  of  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  wrought  iron  in  resisting  crushing,  but  from  its  tendency 
to  fail  by  wrinkling. 

Tubular  beams  of  plate-iron  are  frequently  made  of  large 
dimensions,  and  are  extensively  used  for  the  most  important 
structures.  The  calculation  of  their  strength  on  exact  princi- 
ples becomes,  therefore,  highly  necessary ;  the  Wrinkling  strain^ 
by  which  that  strength  is  potentially  governed,  is  considered 
at  large  (319)  in  Chapter  IX.,  and  the  results  are  applied  to 
such  beams  in  (406),  &c.  But  for  ordinary  X  and  X  sections, 
it  will  suffice  to  give  Empirical  rules  by  which  the  strength  may 
be  calculated  with  sufficient  precision  for  practical  purposes. 

(378.)  The  best  rule  we  can  give  is  to  calculate  D*  x  B  from 
the  edge  of  that  part  of  the  section  which  is  subjected  to  tension, 
or  from  the  bottom  in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends  and  loaded  in  the  usual  way.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  just  the  reverse  of  the  mode  of  calculating  Cast-iron  beams 
(341). 

Fig.  87  is  the  section  of  a  beam  (No.  5  in  Table  71)  which. 
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Value  of 
Mt. 

CilenTated 
StifeLoad. 

Deflection  with 
SafeLoMl. 

Deflection  per  Cwt.  for  Bar 
1  Foot  long. 

By  Ex- 
periment. 

By  Cal- 
culation. 

By 
Experiment. 

By 

Calcnlation. 

No. 

llM. 

3237 

cwt«. 
5-8 

•2:3 

•174 

•0003776 

•000240 

1 

8278 

2-93 

•713 

•441 

•0004752 

•000294 

2 

3052 

5-3 

•526 

•571 

•0000938 

•000108 

3 

3720 

7-73 

•251 

•197 

•0001506 

•000118 

4 

3215 

4-64 

•6t5 

•548 

•0(»01390 

•000118 

5 

2750 

9-3 

•662 

•456 

•0000712 

•000049 

6 

3208 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

«  • 

C») 

(10) 

00 

(la) 

(13) 

C") 

(t) 

with  a  length  of  10  feet  between  bearings,  failed  with  14  cwt.  in 
the  centre.  The  flange  being  uppermost,  and  nnder  compres- 
sion, we  must  calculate  from  the  boUom  of  the  section  or  from 
the  line  N.  A.;  then  D"  x  B  becomes  for  the  rib  2^*  X  f  =  1*9; 
and  for  the  top  flange  (2J«  -  2]*)  x  2^  =  2-975.  The  sum  of 
the  two  =  1-9  +  2-976  =  4-875,  hence  with  3200  lbs.  for  the 
value  of  Mt,  ^e  rule  (324)  becomes  4-875  x  3200  -r  10  = 
1560  lbs.  breaking  weight:  experiment  gave  14  cwt  or  1568  lbs., 
as  in  col.  6  of  Table  71. 

In  the  reversed  position,  or  flange  downwards,  as  in  Fig.  88, 
we  have  still  to  calculate  from  the  bottom  of  the  section  or  from 
the  line  N.  A.,  and  for  the  bottom  flange  we  have  j:'  x  2^ = 0  - 156 ; 
for  the  vertical  web  (2^*  -  :^')  x  |  =  2-32.  The  sum  of  the 
two  =  2-476,  and  we  obtain  2-476  x  3200  -f-  10  =  792  lbs. 
breaking  weight,  or  about  half  the  strength  in  the  other  position, 
which  we  calculated  to  be  1560  lbs. 

(379.)  Table  72  gives  the  safe  or  working  load  for  Standard 
sizes  of  wrought-iron  T  beams,  the  application  of  which  is  very 
simple.  Thus,  say  that  we  require  the  central  safe  load  for  a 
bar  4  X  4  X  t  inch  thick,  with  a  length  of  12  feet ;  the  Table 
gives  156  cwt.  for  1  foot  long ;  hence  156  -f-  12  =  13  cwt.  for 
12  feet  long.     The  deflection  by  the  rules  (697)  for  this  safe 

1     :.        ijv   o        12«x-0208        „.n  .    .     J,       ,     , 

load  would  be  ^  = j =  '749  inch:  fcr  a  load  spread 
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eqnally  all  over  we  should  haye  26  cwt.,  and  *  749  x  10  -^  8 
=  *  936  inch  deflection,  &o. 

Again,  say  that  we  reqoire  a  har  to  cany  20  owt.  in  the  centre 
with  a  length  of  7^  feet: — this  is  equal  to  20  x  7-5  =  150  cwt 
with  a  length  of  1  foot,  for  which  Table  72  gives  3^  x  3^  x  ^  inch, 
or  4  X  4  X  2  inch.  These  are  the  sizes  for  a  dead  load ;  with 
a  moving  or  rolling  load  we  should  require  double  strength,  or 
say  300  cwt.  for  1  foot  long,  and  the  bar  should  then  be,  say 
5  X  5  X  ^  inch. 


Table  72. — Of  the  Tranbterse  Strength  of  Wrought  T  Beams 

1  foot  loug,  flange  uppermost. 


1}  X  H 
2x2 
2^  X  2} 
8x3 

3}  X  8^ 
4x4 
5x5 
6x6 


Tbickocw  all  over. 


A 


S«fe  Load  in  Centre :  In  Cwts. 


i 


13 

16 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

25 

30 

35 

•  • 

■  • 

40 

49 

57 

65 

•  • 

72 

85 

97 

•  • 

100 

118 

135 

151 

133 

156 

178 

200 

•  • 

248 

285 

322 

392 

•  • 

•  « 

418 

475 

580 

677 


(380.)  The  strength  of  the  bar  4  x  4  X  |  inch  in  the  normal 
position  T  is  given  by  Table  72  at  156  cwt. : — in  the  reversed 
position  X,  the  bottom  flange  would  give  f "  X  4  =  •  56 ;  the 
vertical  web  (4"  -  f»)  X  f  =  5-94 ;  the  sum  of  the  two  =  6-5, 
and  taking  the  value  of  Mt  for  safe  load  in  cwts.  (375)  at  9 '5, 
we  obtain  6*5  x  9*5  =  62  cwt.  breaking  weight;  hence  the 
ratio  of  strength  in  the  two  positions  is  156  -=-  62  =  2  *  5  to  1  •  0, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  general  ratio  for  all  the  bars  in 
Table  72.  The  variations  in  the  position  of  bar,  distribution  of 
load,  &c.,  are  rather  confusing;  the  following  statement  gives 
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Load. 

1-0 

LomL 

GWU. 

13 

20 

26 

i 

i 

6-5 

6-2 

10-4 

i 
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the  general  Ratios  of  loads,  and  actual  safe  loads  of  a  bar 
4  X  4  X  i,  12  feet  long : — 

Normal  position    T,  dead  load  in  centre 

„  y,  distributed  dead  load  .. 

„  T,  Rolling  load  .. 

Reversed  position  J.,  dead  load  in  centre 

„  X}  distributed  dead  load  .. 

I,  X,  Rolling  load 

(381.)  ''  Wraught-iron  X  BeamaJ'-^The  strength  of  rolled 
beams  with  double  flanges  may  be  calculated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  those  of  X  and  T  section.  Figs.  89,  90  are  sections  of 
tv¥o  wrought-iron  beams  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Fairbaim. 
Fig.  89  sunk  with  12,955  lbs.  in  the  centre,  the  length  between 
bearings  being  11  feet.  Calculating  from  the  bottom  as  before 
(378),  the  reduced  value  of  D'  x  B  becomes  for  the  top  flange 
(7«-  6*)  X  2J  =  32-5 ;  for  the  vertical  web  (6«  -  -38')  x  -325 
=  11*7;  and  for  the  bottom  flange,  -38*  X  4  =  0-576.  The 
sum  of  the  whole  =  44  •  776,  which  with  Mr  =  3200  lbs.  (376) 
and  rule  (324)  becomes  44*776  x  3200  4-11  =  13,026  lbs., 
which  is  i  per  cent,  only  in  excess  of  12,955  lbs.,  the  experi- 
mental weight 

Fig.  90  sunk  with  18,962  lbs.  in  the  centre,  the  length  between 
bearings  being  10  feet.  Calculating  from  the  bottom  as  before, 
the  bottom  flange  gives  '44*  X  4*3  =  *83;  for  the  vertical  web 
(7*  -  *44«)  X  -35  =  17*08;  and  for  the  top  flange  (8*  -  7») 
X  2^  s  41*25.  The  sum  of  the  whole  =59*16,  with  which 
the  rule  (324)  becomes  59*  16  x  3200  -r- 10  =  18931  lbs.,  which 
is  only  0*17  per  cent,  less  than  18,962  lbs.,  the  experimental 
weight.    See  (673)  and  Table  109  for  the  Deflectiona 

(382.)  These  results  show  not  only  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
of  calculation,  but  also  the  correctness  of  Mt  =  3200  lbs.  derived 
from  T  bars  (375)  as  applied  to  X  sections.  Both  beams  are 
described  as  yielding  by  lateral  flexure  of  the  top  flanges  under 
compression,  although  their  areas  were  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  re8£>ective  bottom  flanges.    As  shown  in  (445),  with 
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wronghi-iron  beams,  the  flanges  subjected  to  compression  sbonld 
have  considerable  width^  to  enable  them  to  resist  flexure  laterally, 
and  this  is  especially  necessary  where  the  length  of  the  beam  is 
great. 

(383.)  These  rolled  beams  are  now  made  of  large  sizes,  and 
are  deservedly  used  extensiyely.  In  Table  78  are  given  the 
sizes  of  the  most  useful  sections  supplied  by  various  makers; 
coL  14  gives  the  safe  working  loads  for  beams  1  foot  long 
between  bearings,  from  which  tiie  load  for  any  length  may  be 
easily  found.  Thus  with  No.  7,  which  is  8^  inches  deep,  the 
safe  dead  load,  with  a  length  of  12  feet,  would  be  706  -7- 12  = 
59  c  wt. ;  or  for  a  moving  load  29^  cwt.  (923).  Again :  say  we  require 
a  beam  to  carry  a  dead  load  of  20  cwt.  with  a  length  of  14  feet, 
which  is  equivalent  to  20  X  14  =  280  cwt.  with  a  length  of 
1  foot,  for  which  No.  4,  6^  inches  deep,  279  cwt.  would  be  used. 

The  deflections  may  be  found  by  (674)  and  by  col.  13  in  the 
same  Table : — thus  with  61  cwt  in  the  centre,  No.  7,  12  feet 
long  would  deflect  -000001486  X  12'  x  61  =  -1614  inch. 
With  20  cwt.  in  the  centre.  No.  4,  15  feet  long  deflects 
•000006351  X  15»  x  20  =  -34  inch,  &c. 

(384.)  " Plate-iron  Qirders**  —  The  investigation  of  the 
strength  of  plate-iron  girders  may  be  effected  most  easily  by 
analysis  from  elementary  principles  with  the  known  tensile  and 
crushing  strengths  of  the  material,  in  the  manner  illustrated  for 
plain  rectangular  sections  in  (494).  By  Table  1,  the  mean 
tensile  strength  of  plate-iron  is  21  *  6  tons  per  square  inch ;  and 
by  (201)  the  mean  crushing  strength  =  19  tons,  the  ratio  being 
as  8  to  7,  which  will  be  the  ratios  of  the  areas  of  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  also. 

(385.)  Let  Fig.  93  be  the  section  and  Fig.  91  the  elevation  of 
a  girder,  say  20  feet  or  240  inches  long  between  bearings,  loaded 
in  the  centre,  and  30  inches  deep,  but  the  effective  deptii,  or  that 
at  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  top  and  bottom  sections  may  be 
taken  at  29  inches  (449).  This  will  evidently  be  equivalent  to 
a  cantilever  of  half  the  length  or  120  inches,  built  into  a  wall  at 
one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other  with  half  the  central  load,  as 
in  Fig.  92 : — but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  here  that  in  a  beam 
supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre,  the  lower  part 
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of  the  section  is  sabjected  to  tension  and  tbe  npper  part  to  com- 
pression. In  a  cantilever  loaded  in  the  usnal  manner  this  is 
just  reversed: — to  prevent  confusion,  therefore,  we  have  in 
Fig.  92  taken  tbe  weight  as  acting  upwards  by  means  of  a  pnlley, 
thus  eliminating  that  difficalty,  and  restoring  the  normal  condi- 
tions with  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the 
centre. 

The  top  and  bottom  flanges  in  Fig.  93  occupy  the  position  of 
fulcrum  and  resistance  to  one  another  reciprocally,  tbe  strength 
may  therefore  be  found  from  one  of  them,  say  the  bottom.  We 
have  first  to  find  the  reduced  or  net  area  of  the  bottom  by  deduct- 
ing the  metal  cut  away  by  the  rivets,  or  by  taking  the  area 
through  the  line  of  rivet-holes : — the  rivets  being  f  inch  diameter, 
the  area  of  the  bottom  plate  =  (12  —  1|)  x  $  =  8*06  square 
inches.  If  we  admit  that  tbe  part  of  the  middle  web  between 
the  two  an-^le-irons  compensates  for  one  pair  of  rivet-holes 
(which  is  very  nearly  the  fact),  we  shall  have  for  the  area  of 

the  two  angle-irons / 3  +  2^)  —  ||  X  i  X  2  =  4-875  square 

inches.  The  snm  of  the  two  areas  =  8  •  06  +  4  •  875  =  12  •  935, 
say  13  square  inches. 

Then,  tbe  tensile  strength  of  plate-iron  being  21  *  6  tons  pef 
square  inch  by  Table  1,  the  resistance  of  the  bottom  becomes 
13  X  21-6  =  280-8  tons,  and  the  leverages  being  29  and  120 
inches  respectively,  as  in  Fig.  92,  we  have  at  the  end  of  the 
10-foot  cantilever  280-8  X  29  -7-  120  =  67-86  tons  breaking 
weight,  equivalent  to  67  *  86  X  2  =  135  -  72  tons  in  the  centre  of 
our  beam,  20  feet  long. 

(386.)  it  is  shown  in  (464)  that  the  breaking  weights  of 
girders  of  similar  or  nearly  similar  sections  are  in  the  ratio  of 
tbe  respective  areas  of  their  bottom  flanges,  multiplied  by  the 
depth,  and  divided  by  the  length:  hence  we  have  the  rules:— 

(387.)  W=  A  xD    X    C-T-L. 

(388.)  A  =  (W  xL)-r(D  xC). 

(389.)  D  =  (W  X  L)  -^  (A  X  C). 

(390.)  C  =  (W  X  L)  ~  (A  X  D). 
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In  which  W  =  the  central  load  on  the  beam  in  lbs.,  tons,  &c., 

dependent  on  the  terms  of  0. 
A  =  the  area  of  the  bottom  plate  and  angle-irons,  in 

sqnare  inches. 
D  ==  the  depth  in  inches  or  feet. 
L  =  the  length  between  supports  in  the  same  terms 

asD. 
0  =  a  constant  adapted  to  the  particular  materials, 
&c. ;  for  plate-iron  Girders  =  75  tons. 
It  will  be  expedient  to  take  for  A,  the  gro^s  area  of  the  bottom 
(making  no  deduction  for  rivet-holes),  and  for  D,  tbe  total  depth 
(449).  The  value  of  C,  as  adapted  to  those  conditions,  may 
then  be  found  by  rule  (390),  taking  W  as  found  by  analysis  or 
as  given  by  direct  experiment. 

(391.)  Thus,  the  gross  area  of  the  bottom  plate  in  Fig.  93, 
=  12  X  I  =  9,  and  of  the  two  angle-irons,  (3  -f-  2^)  x  ^  X  2 
=  5*6 ;  the  sum  being  9  +  5*5  ==  14*5  square  inches.  Then, 
the  breaking  weight  W  as  found  in  (385)  being  185*72  tons, 
rule  (390)  gives  C  =  (135-72  x  240) -^  (14 -5  x  30)  =  74-88, 
say  75. 

The  rule  (387),  namely  W  =  A  x  D  x  C  -f-  L,  is  the  well- 
known  one  given  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  the  value  of  C  as  given  by 
him  being  80  for  tubular  beams,  and  75  for  ordinary  flanged 
girders,  the  latter  having  precisely  the  value  that  we  found  for 
it  by  an  altogether  independent  method. 

(392.)  We  must  now  consider  the  top  flange,  in  connection 
with  which  there  are  three  points  requiring  attention : — Ist,  to 
see  that  the  area  is  sufficient  to  bear  the  crushing  strain :— 2ndy 
that  the  breadth  is  sufficient  to  prevent  failure  by  lateral  flexure ; 
and  8rd,  that  the  thickness  is  sufficient  to  prevent  "  Wrinkling." 
The  area  which  has  to  sustain  the  crushing  strain  is  really 
the  gross  area,  for  the  material  lost  at  the  rivet-holes  is  replaced 
by  the  rivets,  which  being  put  in  and  riveted  while  hot,  effec- 
tually fill  the  holes  and  restore  the  section  to  its  normal  condition 
so  far  as  compressive  strains  are  concerned : — but  of  course  this 
does  not  apply  to  tensile  strains,  for  which  the  net  area  at  the 
rivet-holes  must  be  taken. 
(393.)  The  gross  area  of  the  top  plate  =  12  x  f  =  9  square 
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inches,  and  of  the  two  angle-irons  (3  +  2^)  x  ^  X  2  =  5  -  5 ;  the 
total  being  9  +6*5  =  14*5  square  inches,  which  having  to 
sustain  the  same  maximum  total  strain  as  we  found  for  the 
bottom  (385),  namely  280*8  tons,  gives  280*8  -^  14*5  =  19-37 
tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  rather  in  excess  of  19  tons  (384), 
but  is  near  enough  for  the  purpose. 

(394.)  Then,  for  resistance  to  lateral  flexure.  It  is  shown  in 
(448)  that  this  tendency  is  a  maximum  with  Jrds  of  the  length 
of  the  top  plate,  the  compression  strain  being  then  ^rd  of 
the  maximum  central  strain: — ^thus  in  our  case,  this  length 
=  20  X  f  =  13*3  feet,  and  the  strain  280  8  Xi  =  93*6  tons. 
We  have,  therefore,  virtually  a  pillar  12  x  }  inches  forced  to 
bend  in  the  direction  of  its  larger  dimensions,  with  a  length  of 
13  *  3  feet,  and  we  can  calculate  the  strength  by  the  Rule  (234), 
F  =  Mp  X /'••  x6-f.L«,or  72*74  X  640  X -75  ^176*9  =  197*3 
tons,  or  more  than  double  93 '  6  tons,  the  real  strain ;  there  is 
therefore  no  danger  of  failure  by  lateral  flexure. 

(395.)  As  to  Wrinkling,  it  is  shown  in  (317)  that  in  a  girder, 
a  plate  f  inch  thick  supported  at  one  side  will  not  fail  by 
wrinkling  with  less  than  19  tons  per  square  inch,  unless  the 
plate  projects  5|  inches  or  more  beyond  the  support : — in  our 
case  the  projection  beyond  the  angle-iron  =  2^^  inches  only, 
hence  there  is  no  fear  of  failure  by  wrinkling. 


Table  74. — Of  the  1*5  Power  of  Numbers.    Wrinkling  Strains 
due  to  given  Ratios  of  Thickness  in  Wrought-iron  Plates. 


No. 

li  Power. 

No. 

li  Power. 

No. 

!♦  Power. 

Thit  kneii'. 

Stniln. 

ThickneflB. 

Strain. 

ThickneM. 

SiMin. 

1 

1-0 

11 

36-5 

21 

96 

2 

2  8 

12 

41-5 

22 

103 

3 

5-2 

1        13 

46-8 

23 

110 

4 

8-0 

1        14 

62-0 

24 

117 

5 

11-2 

15 

58-1 

25 

125 

6 

14-7 

!       16 

64-0 

26 

132 

7 

18-5 

17 

70-0 

27 

140 

8 

22-(> 

18 

76-3 

28 

148 

9 

27-0 

19 

82-8 

29 

156 

10 

31-6 

,        20 

89-5 

80 

164 
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These  calculations  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  girder,  where 
the  Crushing,  lateral,  and  Wrinkling  strains  are  a  maximum. 

(396.)  "  Graduation  of  Strains:'— It  is  shown  by  (682)  and 
Fig.  155,  that  in  a  girder  with  a  central  load  the  Tensile  and 
Compressiye  strains  in  the  bottom  and  top  flanges  respectively, 
are  a  maximum  at  the  centre,  and  diminish  in  arithmetical  ratio 
towards  the  end  supports,  where  they  become  nil.  Thus 
dividing  the  half-length  into  say  8  equal  parts,  and  reckoning 
from  one  support,  we  have  Tensile  and  Compressive  strains  in 
the  ratio : — 

012  845  678 

and  if  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  are  parallel  or  of  uniform 
breadth  throughout  their  length,  the  thickness  to  resist  the 
tensile  strains  would  follow  the  same  ratio,  and  if  1-inch  thick 
is  necessary  at  the  centre,  we  should  have  a  graduated  series  of 
thicknesses  of: — 

Oii  ill  **        1-inch. 

But  to  resist  the  Wrinkling  strains,  the  resistance  following  the 
1^  power  of  the  thickness  (315),  as  given  by  Table  74,  the 
thickness  will  follow  the  1^  root  of  the  strain  as  given  by 
Table  75 ;  hence  in  our  case  we  must  have  thicknesses  in  the 
ratio: — 

0        1      1-587      208      2-52      2924      8*302      3-66      40 

and  if  in  order  to  resist  the  maximum  Wrinkling  strain  at  the 
centre,  a  thickness  of  1  inch  is  required,  we  should  .have  a 
graduated  series  of  thicknesses  = 

0      -25      -393      -52         -63        -731        -826        -915      1-inch. 

(397.)  In  this  way  we  might  find  the  point  between  tho 
centre  and  the  end  of  a  girder  where  any  given  thickness  would 
be  required  to  avuid  wrinkling,  supposing  that  the  thickness  at 
the  centre  is  sufficient  as  calculated  by  the  Rules  (307),  our 
present  purpose  being  only  to  graduate  the  thicknesses  from 
centre  to  end,  so  that  the  tendency  to  fail  by  Wrinkling  shall 
be  the  same  throughout. 

Thus  for  a  girder  20  feet  long,  the  half-length  =  10  feet; 
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Table  75.— Of  the  1*5  Foot  of  Numbkhs.    Thickness  of  Wrought 
iron  Plates  to  sustain  Wrinkliiig  Strain  in  certain  Ratios. 


No. 

U  Root. 

No. 

U  Roi>t. 

No. 

U  Ro  t. 

StraiD. 

Tbickneas.    i 

Strain. 

Tbicknen. 

Strain. 

Thick  neaii. 

1 

1000 

11 

4-946 

21 

7'612 

2 

1-587 

12 

6-246 

22 

7-852 

3 

2-080 

13 

5-529 

23 

8*088 

4 

2-520 

14 

5-808 

24 

8*320 

5 

2-924 

15 

6  082 

25 

8-550 

6 

8-302 

16 

6-350 

26 

8-777 

7 

3-600 

17 

6-611 

27 

8-995 

8 

4-000 

18 

6-868 

28 

9-226 

9 

4-327 

19 

7-120 

29 

9-441 

10 

4-640 

20 

7-368 

30 

9*661 

then  the  thickness  in  the  centre  being  1  inch,  or  eight  8th s, 
it  may  be  reduced  by  Table  74  to  7,  or  |^  inch,  at  a  distance  of 
10  X  18-6  -f-  22-6  =  8-2  feet  from  the  end:  to  6,  or  f  inch, 
at  10  X  14-7-^ 22-6  =  6-5  feet;  to  5,  or  f  inch, at  10  X  11*2 
-4-22-6  =  5  feet:  to  4,  or  J  inch,  at  10  X  8-^22•6  =  8-5 
feet:  to  3,  or  f  inch,  at  10  x  5-2  -r  22-6  =  2-3  feet:  to  2,  or 
i  inch,  at  10  x  2-8  -r-  22-6  =  1-24  foot:  and  to  1,  or  |  inch, 
at  10  X  1  -f-  22 '  6  =  *  45  foot :  the  lengths  and  thicknesses  for 
equal  Wrinkling  strains  in  Fig.  94  have  been  obtained  in  this 
way :  Fig.  95  gives  the  thicknesses  for  equal  crushing  strains. 

We  have  thus  given  the  theoretical  thicknesses  for  the  sake  of 
illustrating  principles;  but  it  is  not  expedient  in  practice  to 
use  very  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron:  where  a  structure  is 
exposed  to  the  weather  more  particularly,  a  considerable  extra 
thickness  is  necessary  to  allow  for  the  wear  of  the  elements, 
irrespective  of  that  required  to  bear  the  strain :  in  most  cases 
plates  less  than  ^  inch  thick  would  not  be  used  in  practice. 

(398.)  The  central  thickness  might  be  maintained  through- 
out, and  the  strength  duly  proportioned  to  the  strain  by  reducing 
the  breadth  of  the  flanges  from  the  centre  to  the  ends ;  but  this 
would  increase  the  labour  and  cost  of  manufacture  to  an  extent 
that  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  saving  of  material.  The 
question  of  labour  in  making,  militates  very  much  against  any 
method  by  which  the  strength  may  be  graduated  in  proportion 
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to  the  strain,  and  for  that  reason  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of 
small  girdars  are  usually  made  of  the  Fame  breadth  and  thick- 
ness throughout  the  length.  With  large  girders,  however,  the 
yalue  of  the  material  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  the  labour, 
and  it  is  commercially  expedieot  to  economise  by  graduating 
the  sizes  in  proportion  to  the  strains. 

(399.)  It  is  shown  in  (315)  that  the  resistance  to  Wrinkling 
per  square  inch  is  proportional  to  the  square-root  of  the  thick- 
ness or  ^  t  but  the  total  resistance  in  the  ratio  \/<  x  t,  or  (^ '^ 
Therefore  the  thickness  necessary  to  bear  a  given  wrinkling 
strain  will  be  pri>portional  to  the  1^  root  of  the  strain:  Tables 
74  and  75  have  been  thus  calculated. 

(400.)  "  Vertical  Weh" — The  continuous  plate  forming  the 
web  of  a  girder  is  in  effect  an  infinite  number  of  diagonals 
similar  to  those  of  a  lattice  girder,  but  at  infinitely  varied 
angles,  and  the  strains  may  be  the  most  easily  investigated  by 
that  analogy. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that,  whatever  the  amount  of 
the  strain,  it  is  equal  throughout  the  length  of  the  beam,  when 
that  beam  is  loaded  in  the  centre  only ;  the  thickness  of  the  web 
will  therefore  be  the  same  throughout  for  that  particular  case, 
see  Figs.  136,  155.  For  this  reason  the  strain  on  the  diagonals 
is  small  compared  with  that  on  the  centre  <if  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges,  which  suffer  an  accumulated  strain  from  leverage,  see 
Fig.  155. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  web  alone  acts  directly  in 
sustaining  the  vertical  load,  because  whatever  the  strains  on 
the  top  and  bottom  flanges  may  be,  they  act  horizontally  only, 
and  must  act  indirectly  and  through  the  medium  of  the  vertical 
web  in  sustaining  the  vertical  load. 

(401.)  Taking  a  cantilever.  Fig.  96,  and  allowing  the  safe 
working  strain  to  be  5  tons  per  square  inch,  the  bar  A  carrying 
10  tons  must  be  10  -^  5  =  2  square  inches  area  ;  the  diagonal 
B  carrying  a  tensile  strain  of  14  tons  must  be  14  -7-  5  =  2  *  8 
square  inches  area,  and  if  say  ^  inch  thick,  then  2  *  8  -r  j^  =  5-6 
inches  wide  measured  at  right  angles  to  its  own  axis,  or  in  the 
direction  C,  E.  Now,  if  we  would  convert  the  lattice  bracing 
into  a  continuous  web,  this  may  be  done  by  increasing  the 
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width  of  all  the  diagonals  exposed  to  tension  F,  Q,  H,  B,  wniit 
they  meet^  B  for  instance  being  increased  to  a,  6,  and  H,  to  c,  d, 
&o.,  &0.  The  cross-sectional  area  being  as  before  2*8  sqnare 
inches,  and  the  width  a,  b  or  Cy  d  17  inches,  the  thickness 
comes  out  2*8-r-17=:*165  inch  only,  which  is  very  light: 
in  practice  it  would  perhaps  be  made  \  inch.  In  some  large 
flanged  girders  made  bj  Mr.  Fairbaim  for  a  Railway  bridge,  in 
which  the  length  was  67  feet  and  depth  4^  feet,  top  flange 
18  X  79  <&c.,  the  vertical  web  was  only  |  inch  thick  in  the 
centre,  and  -|^  inch  at  the  ends  (442),  but  it  was  stiffened  by 
coyer^plates  at  all  the  vertical  joints,  which  were  8  feet  apart : 
see  also  (927)  and  Fig.  133. 

(402.)  But  we  have  also  to  consider  the  compressive  strains 
in  the  web  of  a  plate  girder,  for  it  will  be  observed  in  the 
lattice  girders,  that  while  a  set  of  diagonals  is  subjected  to 
tensile  strains,  another  and  similar  set  bear  crushing  strains 
and  require  to  be  of  J.  section  (439)  to  resist  flexure.  It  might 
appear  at  first  sight  that  a  similar  form  would  be  necessary  in 
the  web  of  a  plate-iron  girder,  which  as  a  very  thin  plate  seems 
wholly  unfit  to  bear  a  heavy  crushing  strain.  But  if,  as  in 
Figs.  141, 155,  the  diagonals  under  compression  were  connected 
by  a  rivet  with  those  under  tens  le  strain  by  which  they  are 
crossed,  the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  pillar 
to  half^  and  as  by  (147)  the  strength  of  a  pillar  is  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  length,  the  strength  would  in 
that  case  bo  quadrupled.  Now  in  a  web,  we  have  an  infinite 
number  of  imaginary  diagonals  under  compression,  which  are 
crttssed  by  another  similar  series  under  tensile  strain,  and  the 
two  sets  being  in  effect  interlaced  and  interlocked  with  one 
another,  the  length  of  those  under  compression  is  reduced  in- 
definitely, so  that  flexure  or  wrinkling  is  impossible  even  with 
a  very  thin  plate.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  the  crushing 
strength  of  the  material  only,  and  as  the  tensile  and  crushing 
strengths  of  wrought  iron  are  practically  equal  to  one  another, 
it  follows  that  the  area  which  we  found  necessary  to  bear  the 
former  (401)  will  sufBce  for  the  latter  also. 

(403.)  '« SJtearing  Strain  at  Ends  of  Girders:*— It  is  absolutely 
•ssential  that  plate-iron  girders  with  a  vertical  web  of  the  usual 
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light  description,  should  be  well  strengthened  at  the  ends  where 
they  rest  on  the  supports,  to  prevent  the  web  doubling  up  under 
the  tfertical  strain  that  it  has  to  bear,  which  in  most  cases,  even 
when  the  load  is  a  central  one,  amounts  to  half  that  load  plus 
half  the  weight  of  the  girder  itself.  With  a  rolling  load  it 
may  be  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  in  extreme  cases  it  may 
amount  to  the  whole  load  plus  half  the  weight  of  the  girder. 
Obviously  the  thin  plate  of  the  web,  say  \  or  even  f ,  inch  thick, 
Fig.  133,  could  not  bear  such  a  strain  as  that,  without  the 
assistance  of  vertical,  angle,  or  JL  irons;  usually  the  latter 
would  be  used,  and  as  they  are  strained  as  pillars,  their  sizes 
may  be  determined  by  the  rules  in  (634),  or  by  Tables  81,  82. 

(404.)  Table  76  gives  the  strength  and  stiffiiess  for  certain 
standard  sizes  of  plate-iron  girders  whose  proportions  are  given 
by  Figs.  101  to  107.  Thus,  the  girder  Fig.  103,  2  feet  deep, 
and  say  80  feet  long,  will  break  by  coL  5  with  1665  -7-  30  =r  55-  5 
tons  in  the  centre : — the  safe  dead  load  may  be  taken  at  55  -  5  -7-  3 
s  18*5  tons,  with  which  the  deflection  by  coL  6  and  (674) 
would  be  18-5  X  '0000007606  x  27000  =:*-38  inch.  With  a 
load  equally  distributed  all  over  the  length,  we  should  have 
had  18-5  X  2  =  37  tons,  with  which  the  central  deflection 
would  have  been  by  coL  7  in  the  Table,  37  x  '  0000004754  x 
27000  s  -475  inch,  &C. 


Table  76.^0f  the  Stbbngth  and  Stiffkesb  of  Wbouout  Plate- 

IBON   GiBDEBS,    1   foot  lODg. 


FIgi. 

ArcA  of  PUtes  ud 
Anjde-lrons. 

1   RedQced 
Effective 
Depth. 

BraikiiuE 

Weight 

InCeotra. 

Deflection  per  Ton. 

Top. 

Bottom. 

Weight  tai  Centre. 

Weight  aU  over. 

101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
lOd 
107 

(0 

240 
18-5 
130 
11-2 

8-5 
71 
5-3 

20-5 

15-5 

111 

9-5 

7-5 
62 
4-6 

(3) 

Inches. 
34 
28) 
23 
17 

14 

11* 

8* 
(*) 

tons. 
4612 
2906 
1665 
1068 

703 
465 
259 

(»> 

-0000001885 
•0000003514 
•0000007606 
•000001621 

•000003090 
•000005513 
-00001355 

(e) 

•0000001178 
•0000002195 
-0000004754 
-000001013 

•000001931 
•000003446 
•000008470 

Q  2 
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(405.)  «"  Tubular  Beams  of  P2afe-tron."— The  strength  of  a 
tabular  beam,  like  that  of  eyery  other  atrncture,  ia  limited  by 
ihe  strength  of  the  weakest  part,  this  is  usually  the  top  plate, 
which  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  thin  plates  of  wrought  iron  to 
fail  by  Wrinkling  with  a  strain  much  less  than  the  crushing  or 
tensile  strength  of  the  material.  This,  however,  is  not  univer- 
sally the  case,  but  depends  on  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  plates 
subjected  to  tension  and  compression  respectively.  For  example, 
with  No.  1  in  Table  77,  the  top  and  bottom  plates  have  equal 
areas,  they  have  also  the  same  total  load  to  carry,  occupying  as 
they  do  the  position  of  fulcrum  and  resistance  to  one  another 
reciprocally.  But  while  the  bottom  will  bear  21*6  tons  per 
square  inch,  namely,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  plate  iron  by 
Table  1,  the  top  will  fail  by  wrinkling  with  18*38  tons  per 
square  inch,  as  shown  by  col.  (11):  the  top  being  the  weakest 
will  therefore  govern  the  strength  of  the  beam.  The  thickness 
of  the  bottom  plate  might  in  this  case  be  reduced  to  f  x  18  *  38 
-r-  21  *  6  =  *  6382,  or  about  f  inch,  without  at  all  affecting  the 
strength  of  the  beam : — both  plates  would  then  be  strained  in 
proportion  to  their  strength,  and  they  should  fail  simultaneously. 
In  this  case,  in  order  to  obtain  equality  of  strength,  the  areas 
would  be  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5. 

(406.)  The  rule  for  calculating  the  strength  of  tubular  plate- 
iron  beams  must  therefore  include  the  Wrinldifig  Strain  as  a 
fundamental  datum ;  the  ordinary  rules  in  which  that  is  neglected 
will  not  give  correct  results.  Thus,  taking  as  an  example  Na  1 
in  Table  77,  whose  section  is  given  by  Fig.  97,  taking  ihe  value 
of  Mt  from  col.  .6  of  Table  66  at  1*786  ton,  Bule  (330)  gives 
^  ^  (35-75'  X  24)  -  (34-25'  x  22-5)  ^  ^.^^^  _^  ^^  ^  ^14 

35*75 
tons;  but  by  col.  8,  the  experimental  breaking  weight  =  118 
tons ;  hence  214 -r- 118  =  1  *81,  or  an  error  of  +  81  per  cent 

(407.)  A  still  more  striking  illustration  would  be  given  by 

the  very  thin  tube  No.  12  in  Table  77,  with  which  Rule  (330) 

.       -^      (24«  X  15)  -  (23*752»  x  14*762)       _   __    .    ^^ 
gives  W  =  ^ ^- ^^j ^  X  1  *  786  -f.  30 

ss  24  tons;  but  by  coL  8,  the  experimental  breaking  weight 
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=  5*78  tons  only  ;  hence  the  calonlated  strength  is  24 -r  5*78 
=  4*  16  times  the  experimental  1 

These  illustrations  show  that  the  ordinary  mles  which  may 
be  oorrect  for  yery  thick  plates  which  fail  by  crushing  are  not 
correct  for  thin  plates  which  fail  by  Wrinkling, 

(408.)  The  first  step  as  a  basis  for  correct  calculation  of  the 
strength  of  Tubular  Beams  with  thin  plates  is  to  find  the 
Wrinkling  strain  by  the  Rule  (308),  which  for  beams  is  W^  = 

Vw  ^  ^w  X  104,  or  in  our  case  ^J  -r  24  x  104,  or 
V"^03125  X  104,  or  -17677  x  104  =  18*38  tons  per  square 
inch,  col.  11.  Having  thus  found  the  wrinkling  strain,  and 
supposing  it  not  to  exceed  the  crushing  strength,  or  19  tons  per 
square  inch  (201),  we  may  take  it  as  equivalent  to/ in  rule  (514), 
and  may  then  calculate  the  strength  of  the  beam  by  that  rule, 
which  in  our  case  becomes 

18*38  X  2  X  {35*75«  x  24)  ~(34*25»  x  22*5) 

^  "  3  x"540"ir35*75 

=  122*5  tons,  as  in  col.  9  of  Table  77 :  experiment  gave  118 
tons  as  in  col.  8 ;  hence  122  *  5  -4-  118  =  1  *  038,  showing  an  error 
of  +  3  *  8  per  cent,  only,  as  in  col.  10. 

To  vary  the  illustration  we  may  take  No.  11  in  the  same 
Table,  whose  section  is  given  by  Fig.  98.  For  the  wrinkling 
strain,   the  rule   (308)   becomes    v'^^2^15~5  X   104,   or 

V^1755  X  104,  or  *  1325  x  104  =  13  *  78  tons  per  square 
inch.     Taking  this  as  the  value  of  f,  the  rule  (514)  becomes 

13*78  X  2  X  {23*75'  x  15*5)  -  (23*206»  x  14*956^ 

^^  3  X  360  X  23-75 

=  22  *  29  tons :  experiment  gave  23  *  33  tons,  col.  8 ;  hence 
22  29  -7-  23*33  =  -956,  giving  1*0  -  -956  =  -044,  or  an  error 
of  ^  4*4  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  10. 

(409.)  In  some  cases  the  wrinkling  strain  comes  out  in  excess 
of  the  absolute  crushing  strength  of  the  material,  or  19  tons  per 
square  inch  (201),  and  of  course  it  will  not  be  realised,  the 
metal  failing  by  crushing ;  in  that  case  we  must  take  /  =  19 
tons,  whatever  tiie  wrinkling  strain  may  be.  An  illustration  of 
this  is  given  by  Nos.  7  and  8,  in  Table  77,  whose  section  is 
shown  by  Fig.  99 :— the  rule  (308)  gives  Ww  =  v^  76-T-16-*. 
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X  104  =  22-17  tons  per  square  inch,  as  in  col.  (11),  which 
being  in  excess  of  19  tons  must  be  rejected  ;  and  the  yalue  of/ 
being  taken  as  19  tons,  the  rule  (514)  becomes 

19  X  2  X  (24»  X  16-5)  -  (22-76*  x  16} 

^  =  S^360->r24 ^  =  ^^-^  *^-  = 

experiment  gave  54*82  tons;  hence  58*2-^54*82  =  1*062, 
or  an  error  of  +  6  *  2  per  cent.,  col.  14.  ObTiously,  if  we  had 
erroneously  taken  22*17  tons,  the  error  would  have  been 
greater,  the  breaking  weight  coming  out  58 '  2  X  22  *  17  -4- 19  = 
67*91  tons,  giving  67*91 -T- 64-82  =  1  •  24,  or  an  error  of  +  24 
per  oent. 

(410.)  The  cols.  9,  10,  and  11  of  Table  77  have  been  calcu- 
lated throughout  in  this  manner: — the  general  result  shown 
by  col.  10  is  that  the  sum  of  all  the  +  errors  is  58,  and  of  all 
the  —  errors  is  83,  f^iving  on  16  experiments  an  average  of 
(83  -  58)-rl6  =  1*56,  or-  1*56  per  cent  (959).  Thegreatest 
+  error  =  21*8,  and  the  greatest  —  error  =  24*9  per  cent, 
thus  showing  nearly  an  equal  range ;  and  it  should  be  observed 
that  this  range  of  error  may  possibly  be  dae  to  the  natural 
varintion  in  the  strength  of  the  material: — thus,  taking  the 
simple  tensile  strength  of  plate-iron,  where,  of  course,  the  case 
is  not  complicated  by  possible  errors  in  the  rules,  &c^  Table  149 
shows  a  variation  of  +  29  and  —  33  per  cent  respectively. 
The  range  in  the  dimensions  of  the  beams  is  worthy  of  note ; 
the  extreme  sizes,  or  those  of  Nos.  2  and  16,  are  shown  by 
Fig.  100,  and  it  should  be  observed  that  the  errors  of  these  two 
sizes  differ  but  little  from  one  another,  being  —  0*7  per  cent 
in  the  largest  (Na  2),  and  —  2  *  3  per  cent  in  the  smallest 
(No.  16). 

Extreme  cases  are  crucial  tests  of  the  accuracy  of  any  rules, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rules  we  have  given  bear  that  test 
satisfactorily.  Other  illustrations  of  the  different  methods  of 
calculating  tubular  beams  are  given  in  (320),  (412),  (414). 

(411.)  It  is  shown  in  (405)  that  there  shoiild  be  equality  in 
the  resistances  to  tension  by  the  bottom,  and  compression  by  the 
top  of  a  tubular  beam,  and  failing  that,  the  weaker  of  the  two 
will  govern  the  strength  of  the  beam.  With  most  of  the  beams 
in  Table  77  the  top  is  the  weaker,  but  in  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
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the  bottom  is  the  weaker,  and  should  govern  the  strength,  but 
does  not  seem  to  do  so.  For  example,  with  No.  9,  the  wrinkling 
strain  by  col.  11  is  17*82  tons  per  square  inch,  hence  17*82 
X  '487  X  15*75  =  119*2  tons,  the  resistance  to  compression: 
but  for  the  bottom  we  have  21*6  x-272  x  15*75  =  92*54 
tons  only  as  the  resistance  to  tension.  In  coL  9  the  strength, 
as  calculated  from  the  resistance  of  the  top  plate,  came  out 
(i8*74  tons,  the  error  being  only  +  0*3  per  cent.  Now,  if  the 
strength  were  domiuated  by  the  bottom,  as  it  should  be  by 
theory,  we  obtain  33 * 74  x  92*54^-119*2  =  26*19  tons  only, 
an  error  of  —  22  *  15  per  cent. 

(412.)  We  should  obtain  a  result  but  little  more  satisfactory 
by  analysis,  as  in  (320),  (414),  &e.  Let  Fig.  108  be  a  section 
of  the  same  beam  reduced  to  the  case  of  a  cantilever  of  half  the 
length  fixed  at  oue  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  92 ; 
the  Neutral  axis  will  not  now  be  in  the  centre,  but  must  occupy 
such  a  position  as  to  give  equality  to  the  resistances  of  tension 
and  compression.  We  must  assume  a  position  for  it  by  judg- 
ment, say  as  in  the  fignre:  for  the  top  plate  we  found  in  (411) 
119 '2  tons,  which  with  leverages  of  11*182  and  180  inches 
gives  at  W,  119*2  X  11*  182-^-18 J  =  7*406  tons.  Then, for 
the  sides  above  the  line  N.  A.,  the  maximum  strain  at  the  top 
being  17*32  tons  per  square  inch,  that  at  o  becomes  17*32 
X  5-482  +  11*4  =  8*329  tons.  The  area  is  10*963  x '544 
=  5*964  square  inches;  hence  5*964  x  8*329  X  5*482  x  } 
-7- 180  =  2*016  tons  at  W,  which  added  to  the  resifitance  of^ 
the  top  plate  =  7*406  +  2*016  =  9*422  tons  at  W  due  to 
compression  alone. 

Similarly,  for  the  part  of  the  section  subjected  to  Tension,  we 
have  for  the  bottom  plate  15  *  75  x  *  272  x  21  •  6  X  12  •  214  -^  180 
=  6*277  tons  at  W:— the  strain  at  j>  is  21 -6  x  6*039 -+12*35 
=  10*56  tons  per  square  inch,  which  at  W  becomes  10 '56 
X  *272  X  2  X  6*039  x  1*333+- 180  =  3*106  tons,  giving  for 
the  total  resistance  to  tension  6  *  277  +  3*  106  =  9  *  380  tons  at  W, 
which  is  rather  less  than  9*422  tons  due  to  compression,  but  is 
sufficiently  near  equality  for  our  purpose.  The  sum  of  Tension 
and  Compression  is  thus  9*380  +  9*422  =  18*802  tons  at  W, 
and  is  equivalent  to  18*802  x  2  =  37*6  tons  in  the  centre  of 
tha  beam  30  feet  long :  experiment  gave  33  *  64  tons^  henoe  tha 
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error  is  37-6-4-  33-64  =  1-117,  or  +  11*7  per  cent.    By  rale 
(614)  the  error  was  +0-3  per  cent  only,  as  in  coL  10. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  rule  (514)  by  which  col.  9  of 
Table  77  is  calculated,  which  is  based  on  the  value  of/,  or  the 
wrinkling  strain,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly  applicable  to 
beams  which  fail  by  tension,  gives,  notwithstanding,  more 
ooiTect  results  than  any  other  rule : — the  mean  error  of  Nos. 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  being  +  2-7  per  cent.  only. 

(413.)  ''Lateral  Strength  of  Beams"— In  designing  large 
Tubular  beams  for  bridges,  Ac,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and 
provide  for  the  lateral  strain  due  to  the  wind  impinging  on  the 
side.  The  proportions  of  beams  are  usually  fixed  principally 
with  a  view  to  sustain  a  vertical  load,  and  as  a  result  they  are 
frequently  very  weak  in  resisting  horizontal  pressure.  With 
a  view  to  obtain  experimental  information  on  this  matter,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  took  the  beam,  No.  10  in  Table  77,  which  in  the 
ordinary  vertical  position  broke  with  a  load  of  26-6  tons,  and 
laid  it  on  its  side,  as  in  Fig.  109,  when  it  failed  with  14-3  tons. 
In  this  abnormal  position  the  whole  of  the  conditions  are  so 
greatly  changed,  that  the  strength  cannot  be  calculated  cor- 
rectly by  tie  usual  mle  (408)  for  Tubular  beams ;  thus,  in  our 
case,  the  wrinkling  strain  of  the  thin  top  plate  by  the  rule  in 
(308)  becomes  V^125  -r-  24  X  104  =  7-605  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  the  rule  (514)  then  gives 

7-606  X  2  X  {163  X  24)  -  (16-753  x  23-384} 

^  ^  3~x'360~^16 

=  6*028  tons  only,  whereas  experiment  gave  14-3  tons.  But 
this  rule  supposes  that  the  beam  is  of  the  ordinary  form  and 
proportions,  and  that  the  strength  is  governed  by  the  resistance 
to  wrinkling  or  by  /,  but  obviously  the  proportions  might  be 
such  that  the  wrinkling  strain  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
strength :  for  example,  in  Fig.  110  the  great  strength  of  the  side 
plates  a,  h  render  them  independent  of  thia  weak  top  plate  c,  and 
the  rule  which  takes  thai  plate  as  the  exponent  of  the  strength 
of  the  whole  beam  must  necessarily  fail  to  give  correct  results. 
(414.)  The  best  method  of  calculating  a  beam  of  such  an 
abnormal  form  is  by  analysis,  as  illustrated  in  (820)  and  (412). 
We  shall  assume  tiiai  the  top  plate  fails  by  wrinkling  with 
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7  *  5  ions  per  square  inch,  as  oalcnlated  in  (413),  and  the  bottom 
plate  with  21*6  tons,  namely,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  plate 
iron  as  given  by  Table  1.  Then,  for  the  sides,  we  shall  take 
the  maximum  tensile  strain  at  T  and  compressiye  strain  at  C 
=  21  *6  tons  per  square  inch  also :  the  neutral  axis  N.  A.  mnst 
then  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  give  equality  to  the 
tensile  and  compressiye  forces  above  and  below  that  line  respeo- 
tively,  and  this  position  must  be  fixed  tentatively  by  judgment. 
Reducing  the  case  for  the  purposes  of  calculation  to  the  equiva- 
lent one  of  a  cantilever  of  half  the  length  of  the  beam  fixed 
at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  92,  we  obtain 
the  dimensions  given  by  Fig.  109.  For  the  top  plate  we  obtain 
24  X  •  125  X  7  •  5  =  22  •  5  tons,  which  with  the  leverages  of  9  •  438 
and  180 inches  respectively,  gives  22-5  x  9-438-4-  180  =  1-18 
ton  at  W.  Then  for  that  part  of  the  side  plates  above  N.  A., 
the  strain  of  21*6  tons  at  C  becomes  21*6  X  4*688-7-9*5 
=  10*66  tons  per  square  inch  at  o,  and  their  area  being  9*375 
X  '616  =  5*775  square  inches,  with  leverages  of  4*688  and 
180  inches  gives  at  W,  5-775  x  J  X  4*688 -h  180  =  2-137 
tons  for  the  sides  (495),  making  with  that  due  to  the  top 
1*18  4-  2-137  =  3*317  tons  from  compression  alone. 

Similarly,  for  the  bottom  plate,  we  obtain  24  x  '125  X  21*6 
=  6*48  tons,  which  at  W  becomes  6-48  x  6*438  -^  180  = 
2*318  tons.  The  strain  at  p  becomes  21-6  x  3  188  -?-  6*5 
=  10*59  tons  per  square  inch.  Then  6-375  x  '616  X  J 
X  10  *  59  -^  180  =  *  982  ton  at  W  due  to  the  sides,  making  a  total 
of  2  *  318  4-  *  982  =  3*3  tons  due  to  Tension,  or  nearly  the  same 
as  3*317  tons  due  to  compression.  The  sum  of  the  two  =  3*3 
4-  3*317  =  6*617  tons  at  the  end  of  the  cantilever  15  feet 
long,  equivalent  to  6*617  x  2  =  13*234  tons  in  the  centre  of 
the  beam  30  feet  long,  as  in  our  case:  experiment  gave  14*3 
tons,  hence  13*234-4-14*3=  -9255,  showing  an  error  of 
I'O  —  -9255  =  -0745,  or  —  7-45  per  cent.  Considering  the 
extremely  abnormal  form  of  the  beam  in  this  position,  the  error 
is  perhaps  not  greater  than  might  be  expected. 

(415.)  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  taken  the  full  tensile 
strength  of  the  iron,  allowing  nothing  for  rivet-holes,  &c.,  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  joint  at  or  near  the  centre  ol 
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tiie  beam,  where  the  strain  is  a  maximnTn.  With  small  and 
moderate-sized  beams  this  condition  is  easily  obtained,  and  with 
large  stmctures  we  can  secure  practically  the  same  condition 
by  the  adoption  of  chain-riveting  (36). 

FOBM  FOB   EQUAL   8TBEK6TH  THBOUOHOUT. 

(416.)  We  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  beams  were  parallel, 
or  of  the  same  cross-section  from  end  to  end,  and  the  load  in 
the  centre.  In  that  case,  the  transverse  strain  is  a  maximum 
at  the  centre,  and  is  progressively  reduced  towards  the  two 
supports,  where  it  becomes  nothing ;  to  obtain  throughout  the 
length  an  equality  between  the  strain  and  the  strength  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  section  of  the  beam  toward  each 
prop  in  proportion  to  the  strain  at  each  point,  which  can  be 
e£fected  by  regulating  the  depths  alone,  while  the  breadths 
remain  constant ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  graduating  the 
breadths,  while  the  depths  remain  constant ;  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  methods. 

Let  Fig.  Ill  be  a  beam  16  feet  long,  with  a  central  weight 
of  10,  producing  of  course  a  strain  of  5  on  each  prop :  this  is 
obviously  equivalent  to  a  cantilever,  Fig.  112,  of  half  the  length 
built  into  a  wall  at  one  end,  and  loaded  with  a  weight  of  5  at 
the  other  end.  The  ratio  of  the  strains  at  each  point  along  the 
beam  is  evidently  proportional  to  the  leverage  with  which  the 
load  of  5  acts,  or  to  the  difitances  1, 2,  8  . .  8,  <&c.,  as  in  Fig.  112, 
and  as  by  (324)  the  strength  is  proportional  to  D'  when  the 
breadth  is  constant,  it  follows  that  D  must  be  proportional  to  the 
square-roots  of  the  respective  strains,  orVl^l;  V2^=l*41; 
V  3  =  1  *  73,  (^c,  as  in  the  figure,  these  being  of  course  propor- 
tional, and  not  real  dimensions.  We  have  thus  obtained  the 
depths  in  Fig.  112,  which  again  give  us  the  depths  in  Fig.  111. 

(417.)  If  we  would  obtain  a  uniform  depth  throughout,  as  in 
Fig.  113,  which  again  is  equivalent  to  the  cantilever,  Fig.  114, 
the  breadths  being  simply  proportional  to  the  strains,  the  latter 
being  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  the  former  will  be  1,  2,  3,  4,  <&c.,  also,  and 
we  thus  obtain  Fig.  115,  giving  a  uniform  taper  from  the  wall 
to  the  end,  and  from  this  we  obtain  Fig.  116. 


n 
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To  apply  this  to  practice : — Let  Fig.  117  be  a  beam  of  Beechf 
14  inches  deep,  10  inches  wide,  and  12  feet  long,  which  by  rule 
(324)  with  Mt  =  585  by  Table  66  breaks  with  14^  x  10  x  558 
-r  12  =  91140  lbs.  in  the  centre.  The  square  of  the  depth  at 
each  point  being  proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from 
the  nearest  prop  as  shown  by  (416),  and  that  at  6  feet  being 
14  inches,  we  have  14^  -r  6  =  3*27,  a  constant,  which  mnlti- 
plied  by  the  distance  of  each  point,  will  give  the  square  of  the 
depth  at  that  point,  thus : — 

At  A  we  get  32-7  x  6  or  196*0^^  =  1400  inohea. 

B  „  32-7  X  5  „  1630V  =  12-76  „ 

O  „  32-7X  4  „  13iOV  =  11-44  „ 

D  „  32-7  X  3  „    98' V  =    99 

E  „  32-7  X  2  „    65-4^=    81 

F  „  32-7  X  1  n    32-7V  =    57  „ 

G  n  32-7  X  0  „      OOV  =    0-0  „ 

We  thus  obtain  the  depths  in  Fig.  117,  the  breadth  being  10 
inches  throughout.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  maintain  the 
depth  at  14  inches  throughout,  the  breadth  would  taper  off 
uniformly  from  10  inches  at  the  centre  to  nothing  at  the  props, 
as  in  Fig.  116. 

(418.)  It  may  seem  anomalous  that  the  size  at  the  end  should 
be  nothing,  whereas  a  strain  of  45,570  lbs.,  or  half  the  central 
weight,  has  to  be  borne  by  it;  but  we  have  been  considering 
the  transverse  strain '  only,  which  is  really  nil  at  G ;  the  strain 
of  45,570  lbs.  is  a  shearing  or  cross-strain,  and  must  be  provided 
for,  but  is  a  matter  quite  foreign  to  the  proper  subject  of  this 
chapter  (123) ;  see  (403). 

(419.)  "  Load  otU  of  Centre** — ^Having  thus  found  the  forms 
of  beams  with  a  single  central  load,  we  may  proceed  to  consider 
1st,  the  effect  of  a  single  load  out  of  the  centre ;  and  2nd,  of 
two  or  more  loads  variously  distributed.  In  order  to  give  pre- 
cision to  the  investigation  we  will  take  a  case,  say  that  of  a 
beam  of  Beech  12  inches  square  and  16  feet  long ;  taking  the 
value  of  Mt  from  col.  6  of  Table  66  at  -25  ton,  the  rule  (324) 
gives  for  a  central  load  12^  x  12  X  '  25  -^  16  =  27  tons  breaking 
weight,  as  in  Fig.  118. 
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The  central  breaking  weight  being  thus  found,  we  require 
Ist,  the  extent  to  which  that  same  weight  would  strain  the 
parallel  beam  if  placed  at  a  given  point  out  of  the  centre,  and 
2nd,  the  breaking  weight  at  any  other  point  in  the  same  parallel 
beam. 

(420.)  A  weight  placed  anywhere  on  a  beam  divides  the  whole 
len^h  into  two  imaginary  lengths — equal  if  in  the  centre,  un- 
equal if  elsewhere — and  when  the  weight  is  constant  the  strain 
produced  by  it  at  each  point  is  proportional  to  the  product  of 
those  two  imaginary  lengths,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a  maximum 
when  the  load  is  in  the  centre.  Thus  in  Fig.  118,  with  27  tons 
in  the  centre  the  beam  is  divided  into  two  equal  8-foot  lengths, 
the  product  of  which  is  8  X  8  =  64;  now  if  that  load  of 
27  tons  is  removed  to  4  feet  from  one  prop,  therefore  12  feet 
from  the  other,  as  in  Fig.  119,  the  product  becomes  4  x  12  =  48, 
and  the  beam  is  strained  at  A  to  ^ths  only  of  the  breaking 
weight  at  that  point.  Hence  the  breaking  weight  there  would 
be  27  X  64  -^  48  =  86  tons.  Calculating  in  this  way  we  have 
obtained  the  ratios  in  col.  4  of  Table  104  and  in  curve  0  of 
Fig.  213,  which  give  the  equivalent  load  out  of  the  centre 
corresponding  to  a  central  load  of  1  *  000. 

(421.)  For  general  purposes  perhaps  a  simpler  course  is  to 
find  a  reduced  or  imaginary  length  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
rules  in  (323),  &c.,  instead  of  the  actual  length  as  for  central 
loads.  For  tiiis  purpose : — divide  the  product  of  the  two  lengths 
into  which  the  load  divides  the  beam  by  ^th  the  actual  length, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  reduced  length  to  be  used  in  calculation. 
Thus  in  Fig.  119  we  have  4  x  12  -i-  (16  4-  4)  =  12  feet :— then 
with  this  reduced  length,  the  rule  W  =  d^  x  h  X  Mt-t-L 
becomes  in  our  case  12'  x  12  x  *25  -^- 12  =  36  toDS,  as  before. 
The  same  result  would  have  been  found  by  using  the  ratios 
64  to  48  as  in  (420)  ;  for  16  x  48  -^  64  =  12  feet,  the  reduced 
length,  &C. 

(422.)  The  contour  of  the  beam  in  elevation  may  now  be 
found  as  in  (417),  the  breadth  being  12  inches  throughout,  by 
making  the  square  of  the  depth  proportional  to  the  distance 
from  the  props,  but  so  that  the  depth  at  A  shall  be  12  inches. 
Thus  £rom  A  to  E  we  hive  four  divisions: — then  12'  -7-  4  s  36 
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is  a  oonstant  which  multiplied  by  the  distance  of  each  point  E, 
D,  C,  B,  A  from  A  in  Fig.  120  will  give  the  square  of  the 
depth  at  that  point. 

TL  JB  at  E  we  have  36  x    4  or  lii^  =  12     inches. 
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Similarly  £rom  E  to  Q  we  have  12  divisions,  hence  12^  -r- 12 
=  12  is  a  constant  which  multiplied  by  the  distances  of  the 
points  F,  G,  &c.,  <S:c.,  from  Q  will  give  the  square  of  the  depth 
at  each  point  from  E  to  Q. 

Thas  at  E  we  have  12  x  12  or  144V  =  12     inches. 
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We  have  thns  found  the  depth  at  every  foot  in  the  length  of 
the  beam;  for  ordinary  purposes  a  smaller  number  of  points 
would  have  sufficed,  at  least  between  E  and  Q,  but  we  have  a 
special  purpose  in  view  presently  for  which  we  require  the 
depth  at  nnmerous  points. 

(423.)  "  Effect  of  Two  or  more  Loads.** — We  may  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  effect  on  the  form  of  a  beam,  of  two  or  more 
loads  variously  distributed.  We  will  take  the  case  of  Fig.  122, 
where  we  have  two  weights  each  of  36  tons,  both  being  4  feet 
from  one  prop  and  12  feet  from  the  other,  and  we  will  take  it 
first  as  composed  of  two  similar  beams,  as  in  Figs.  120,  121. 
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Obvioasly  Fig.  121  is  the  counterpart  of  Fig.  120,  and  if  we 
imagine  those  two  beams  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  Fig.  122,  we 
should  have  a  componnd  beam  that  would  fulfil  the  given  con- 
ditions. Now  in  the  beam  Fig.  122,  the  depth  squared  multi- 
plied bj  the  breadth,  must  at  each  and  every  point  be  equal  to 
the  9um  of  the  depths  squared  ^multiplied  by  the  breadths  of 
the  corresponding  points  in  the  two  beams  Fig.  122,  which  are 
given  by  Figs.  120,  121.  The  breadths  of  all  the  beams  we  are 
considering  being  alike,  or  12  inches,  we  may  eliminate  b  and 
shall  deal  only  with  (2*.  Then,  the  square  of  the  depth  at  &  in 
Fig.  122  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  depths 
at  B  in  Fig.  120  and  at  P  in  Fig.  121,  or  6'  +  8-6'  =  48*25, 

and  V^8^^  =  6-95  inches,  the  depth  at  h  in  Fig.  122. 

(424.)  Calculating  in  this  way  we  obtain  the  depths  at  each 
foot  of  length  as  follows : — 

Inches. 
6-0"+    3-5«)V=    6y5  at  6  in  Fig.  122. 
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8-5«+    4-90v/=    9-81  c 

10-4«  +    6-0«)V  =  1200  d 

120«  +    6-9*)V  =  13-85  e 

ll-6«+    7-7»)V  =  13-85  / 

il-0«+    8-5»)V  =  13-85  g 

10-4«+    9-2*)V  =  13-85  h 

9-8«+    9-8*V  =  18-85  i 

9-2«+  10-4*V  =  13-85  j 

8-5«  +  U-0«)V=  13-85  k 

7-7*+  ll-5«)^  =  13■^5  / 

6-9*  +  12-0*V  =  13-85  m 

6-0*  +  10-4«)V  =  1200  n 

4-9«+    8-5«)V=    9-81  0 

3-5«+    6-0»)V=    6-95  p 

0-0*  +    0-0*)V  =    000  q 


If 
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It  will  be  observed  that  between  the  points  e  and  m  the  beam 
is  a  parallel  one,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  this  is  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  depths  at 
the  corresponding  points  in  the  two  parabolas  in  Figs.  120, 121 
ii  constant  between  those  points. 
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(425.)  The  analytical  method  of  investigation  a^id  calculation 
adopted  in  the  above  may  be  laborioos,  but  it  has  two  great 
advantages:  Ist,  it  covers  and  includes  all  possible  cases,  of 
any  number  of  weights,  and  any  method  or  order  of  distribution, 
for  obviously  it  is  only  necessary  to  calculate  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  beam  for  each  weight  independently,  and  then 
combine  them  in  the  manner  we  have  illustrated ;  2od,  this 
method  has  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  every  step  in  the 
process  of  calculation  to  be  seen  by  the  operator,  and  the 
rationale  to  be  understood. 

We  have  applied  the  method  of  finding  the  theoretical  forms 
to  timber  beams  for  convenience  of  illustration :  for  that  material 
the  parallel  form  would  almost  always  be  adopted  in  practice 
from  motives  of  economy  of  labour,  &c  ;  the  saving  of  material 
which  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  the  theoretical  form 
would  not  compensate  for  the  labour  and  trouble  required  to 
obtain  it.  With  cast-  and  wrought-iron  beams  the  case  is 
different. 

(426.)  " Eqmlly  Distributed  Load"— When  a  load  in  spread 
equally  all  over  the  length  of  a  beam,  it  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  any  given  number  of  equal  weights  equidistant 
from  each  other,  and  then  the  effect  of  each  of  these  imaginary 
weights  may  be  separately  calculated.  Let  Fig.  125  be  a  beam 
16  feet  long  supported  at  each  end,  with  its  load  divided  into 
16  parts : — this  is  equivalent  to  a  cantilever,  Fig.  126,  of  half 
the  length  with  its  load  divided  into  8  parts,  and  we  require 
1st  the  depth  at  the  points  a,  h,  <t,  &c.,  the  breadth  being  con- 
stant, and  2nd  we  require  to  find  the  breadth  at  those  points 
when  the  depth  is  constant.  For  this  purpose  we  must  suppose 
each  weight  to  rest  on  the  beam  at  two  points,  each  giving  half 
the  strain  due  to  the  whole  weight.  Thus  the  weight  W  being 
1  *  0  will  give  a  pressure  of  ^  at  a  and  ^  at  & ;  then  the  weight  w 
being  also  1  *  0  will  give  ^  at  b,  and  '|  at  c,  &c. ;  the  combined 
effect  of  W,  and  10  at  &  is  therefore  ^  +  J  =  1  •  0. 

(427.)  The  transverse  strain  at  every  point  may  now  be 
calculated ;  thus  the  strain  at  &  is  that  due  to  the  weight  of  ^ 
acting  with  a  leverage  of  1*0,  or  ^  X  1  =0*5,  which  is  the 
roHo  of  the  breadth  at  that  point  when  the  depth  is  coiistant ; 
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but  if  the  breadth  in  constant,  we  have  VO'5  = ' 707,  which  is 
the  ratio  of  the  depth  at  that  point.  Again  at  c  we  have  a 
weight  of  ^  with  leverage  of  2,  plus  the  weight  B  or  1*0 
with  a  leverage  of  1*0  or  (^  X  2)  +  (1  x  1)  =  2,  which  is  the 
ratio  of  the  breadth  at  that  point  when  the  depth  is  constant ; 
but  if  the  breadth  is  constant,  then  V2  =  1  *  414  is  the  ratio  of 
the  depth  at  c :  again  at  d,  we  have  (^  x  3)  -|-  (1  X  2)  +  (1  X 1 ) 
=  4*5,  the  ratio  of  breadth  when  the  depth  is  constant,  and 

V4*5  =  2*12,  the  ratio  of  the  depth  when  the  breadth  is 
constant,  <&c     Calculating  in  this  way  we  find  that  at 

a  b  c  d  ^  f  9  *.* 

where  the  depth  is  constant,  the  breadths  should  be  in  the 
ratios  Fig.  129,  or 

0-0        0-5         20         4*5        8  0      12*5      18  0      21*5       82 

but  when  the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  constant  throughout  its 
length,  then  the  depths  should  be  in  the  ratios  Fig.  127,  or 

00      0*707     1-414      2-12     2*83      8-53      4*24      4*95     6-65 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  the  depth  of  the  beam  is  con- 
stant, the  breadths  are  in  the  ratio  1,  4,  9,  16,  &c.,  or  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  end  of  the  beam,  as  in 
Fig.  128.  But  when  the  breadth  is  constant, 'the  depths  follow 
the  simple  arithmetical  ratio  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  and  the  profile  of 
the  beam  is  then  a  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  127.  Applying  this  to  a 
beam  supported  at  each  end  and  with  the  load  equally  distri- 
buted, then,  when  the  depth  is  constant,  the  breadths  are  as 
given  by  Fig.  129,  but  when  the  breadth  is  constant,  the  profile 
is  that  of  two  triangles  united  a*;  the  ba  se,  as  at  a;  a;  in  Fig.  127. 
The  proportions  of  depths  to  b.-eadths  may  be  varied  to  any 
extent  so  long  as  d^  X  h  follow  the  ratio  of  the  middle  line 
above,  or  0*5,  2*0,  4*5,  &c. 

(423.)  "  Form,  as  governed  by  Taste,  dc** — The  forms  of 
beams  which  we  have  thus  obtained,  although  theoretically 
correct  for  the  transverse  strains,  are  not  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  taste,  moreover,  they  do  not  provide  for  the 
shearing  strain  at  the  ends  (403)  nor  for  a  fair  area  of  bearings 
at  the  supports,  so  as  to  spread  over  a  large  surface  the  insistent 
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weight  wbicb  otherwifle  wonld  crosli  tlie  material, — stone,— 
brick,  &c.,  on  which  the  beam  rests.  To  meet  these  require- 
ments, the  theoretical  forms  may  be  modified  at  pleasure,  care 
being  taken,  however,  that  the  sizes  demanded  by  theory  are 
not  curtailed  by  the  lines  required  by  taste,  convenience,  or 
other  considerations.  Thus  Fig.  117  might  be  modified  to 
Fig.  130,  in  which  the  length  is  increased  by  the  supplementary 
pieces  m,  n,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  fixed  by  judgment  so 
as  to  give  a  good  bearing.  The  two  semi-parabolas  o,  p,  d;c., 
are  the  same  as  in  Fig.  117,  and  the  curve  r,  «,  t  is  an  ellipsis 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  simple  curves,  and  may 
be  easily  described  by  taking  a  piece  of  |)aper  with  a  perfectly 
straight  edge  P,  making  the  distance  a,  fr,  equal  to  S,  Y,  and 
6,  c,  equal  to  U,  V ;  then  passing  it  over  the  latter  so  that  b 
and  c  are  always  in  contact  with  the  major  and  minor  axes  of 
the  ellipse  respectively,  and  making  dots  with  a  pencil  or  needle 
point  at  &,  6,  &c.,  a  sufficient  number  of  guide-dots  is  obtained, 
through  which  the  perfect  ellipse  may  be  drawn  by  a  French 
curve,  &o. 

(429.)  The  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  find  the  section 
at  difierent  points  in  the  length  of  X  girders,  whose  profile  has 
been  determined  by  taste  or  convenience.  Let  Fig.  131  be  a 
girder  16  feet  between  bearings,  resting  18  inches  on  the  wall 
at  each  end,  30  inches  deep  in  the  centre,  whose  section  there 
is  given  at  A,  and  the  load  being  a  central  one,  or  by  the  Pillar 
E.  The  strength  at  the  centre  (350),  or  the  reduced  value  of 
iP  X  ^  is  for  the  top  flange  2'  X  8  =  32 ;  for  the  vertical 
web  (28«  -  2»)  x  1^  =  1170 :  and  for  the  bottom  flange 
(80*  -  28")  X  18  =  2088  :— altogether  32  +  1170  -h  2088 
=  3290.  Dividing  the  extrerne  half-length  of  the  girder  into 
four  parts,  we  can  now  determine  the  strength,  or  cT  x  &  at 
each  point  B,  0,  D,  that  at  A  being  3290  on  the  principles 
explained  in  (423)  and  by  Fig.  122.  Thas,  at  D  it  will  be 
8290  -r  4  ==  822 ;  at  C,  3290  ^  2  =  1645 ;  and  at  B,  8290 
X  8  -7-  4  =  2467.  The  depth  of  the  girder  at  those  points 
having  been  predetermined  by  Fig.  131,  we  have  now  to  find 
the  breadths  of  the  bottom  flange  necessary  to  give  the  required 
strength,  that  of  the  top  flange  being  maintained  at  8  inches 
throughout.    Thus,  at  B,  the  depth  being  25  inches^  we  have: 
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top  flange,  2«  x  8  =  32 ;  vertical  web  (23«  --  2^  x  1^  =  787 ; 
or  32  +  787  =  819  together ;  and  as  we  require  2467  at  that 
point,  the  bottom  flange  must  yield  2467  —  819  =  1648,  and  as 
the  depth  there  squared  is  25'  —  23*  =  96,  the  breadth  of  the 
bottom  flange  mast  be  1648-4-96  =  17*1  inches.  Similarly, 
at  C  we  have:  top  flange,  2'  x  8  =  82 ;  vertical  web  (19*  —  2*) 
X  li  =  535 ;  or  32  +  535  =  567  together ;  hence  the  bottom 
flange  must  yield  1645  —  567  =  1078,  and  the  depth  squared 
being  21*  -  19*  =  80,  the  width  must  be  1078  -f-  80  =  13^ 
inches.  Finally,  at  D  we  have  for  the  top  flange  and  vertical 
web  (2«  X  8)  +  (16"  -  2»]  x  U)  =  410,  and  as  we  require 
822,  the  bottom  flange  must  yield  822  -  410  =  412,  and  the 
depth  squared  being  18'  —  16'  =  68,  the  width  must  be 
412  4-  68  =  6  *  06  inches,  &o. 

In  many  cases  the  form  of  the  bottom  flange  as  thus  found 
would  need  modification  to  meet  the  requirements  of  taste,  care 
of  course  being  taken  that  the  calculated  sizes  are  not  curtailed 
(428). 

(430.)  "  Effect  of  Modes  of  Fixing  and  Loading. "-^There  are 
thxoe  principal  methods  of  fixing  beams : — 1st,  when  supported 
at  the  two  ends;  2nd,  when  fixed,  or  built  into  walls  at  the  two 
ends ;  and,  3rd,  when  flzed  or  built  into  a  wall  at  one  end  only, 
the  other  end  being  free,  and  the  beam  then  becomes  a  cantilever. 

With  each  of  these  modes  of  fixing  beams  there  are  two 
principal  methods  of  arranging  the  load,  namely,  1st,  a  single 
weight  in  the  centre  of  beams  that  are  fixed  or  supported  at  the 
two  ends;  and,  2nd,  when  the  load  is  distributed  equally  all 
over  the  length.  Similarly,  with  a  cantilever,  the  load  may 
be,  1st,  a  single  one  at  the  remote  end,  and,  2nd,  it  may  be 
equally  distributed  all  over  the  length. 

(431.)  The  ratios  of  the  loads  in  these  various  oases  are  as 

follow: —  Batio 

of  Loadfl. 

Supported  at  two  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  centre  1*0 

Supported  at  two  ends,  load  spread  equally  all  over  2  *  0 

Fixed  at  two  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  centre ..          ••  1 '  5 

Fixed  at  two  ends,  load  spread  equally  all  over       ..  3-0 

Fixed  at  one  end,  and  loaded  at  the  other    ..          ..  0*25 

Fixed  at  one  end,  load  spread  equally  all  over  0*50 

B  2 
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Of  conrse  the  distribntion  of  the  load  may  be  Taried  endlessly ; 
in  (419),  &c.,  the  whole  matter  is  fully  investigated,  and  the 
effect  on  the  sizes  and  forms  of  beams  is  considered  in  detail  on 
a  principle  that  admits  of  universal  application. 

The  ratios  given  above  are  easily  applied  in  practice:— Say 
that  we  require  the  depth  of  a  cantilever  of  Riga  Fir,  projecting 
6  feet  from  the  wall,  to  carry  safely  a  load  of  1900  lbs.  distri- 
bnted  all  over,  the  thickness  being  8  inches.  We  find  first 
from  the  ratio  0*50  given  above  that  1900  lbs.  equally  diRtri- 
butcd  over  a  cantilever  is  equivalent  to  1900  -4-  *5  =  3800  lbs. 
in  tlie  centre  of  a  similar  beam  of  the  same  length  supported  at 
the  two  ends  as  in  the  rules  in  (323),  and  the  value  of  Mt  for 
safe  load  being  for  Riga  Fir,  78  lbs.  by  col.  3  of  1  able  67,  the 

rule  d=  V{W  X  L)  -f-  (MtX  h\  becomes  in  our  case  |3800  x  5) 
-r  (78  X  3  >  V  =  9  inches,  the  depth  required,  &e. 

LATTICE  GIBDEBS. 

(432.)  The  investigation  of  the  strains  on  the  several  parts 
of  lattice  girders  is  an  interesting  study  on  its  own  account, 
and  is  also  instructive  as  illustrating  the  internal  strains  in 
girders  of  other  kinds,  where  the  phenomena  are  often  very 
obscure.  In  lattice  girders  the  tensile  and  compressive  strains 
are  confined  to  certain  definite  lines  formed  by  the  different 
members  of  the  structure,  aud  this  fact  enables  ns  to  estimate 
the  force,  direction,  and  resultants  of  those  strains  with  a  facility 
and  precision  not  attainable  with  girders  of  other  kinds. 

The  forms  of  lattice  girders  are  so  very  variable,  that  in  most 
cases  the  strains  on  the  various  parts  must  be  found  by  analysis 
and  reasoning  rather  than  by  set  rules ;  but  for  the  main  question 
of  the  Load  which  can  be  borne,  the  Rules  for  Plate-iron 
Girders  in  (386),  &C.,  will  equally  apply  to  Lattice  Girders. 

(433.)  Let  A,  B,  G,  Fig.  134,  be  a  triangular  frame  loaded 
with  a  weight  W  of  1  ton,  the  angle  of  the  strut  B  being  45°. 
The  weight  W  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces  on  A  and  B 
respectively  by  the  well-known  parallelogram  of  forces ;  making 
the  diag(jnal  a  equal  to  the  weight  W  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 
the  strain  on  B  will  be  equal  to  the  length  d  or  e,  and  will  be 
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in  onr  case  1*414,  or  say  1*4  ton  by  the  same  Bcale.  The 
strain  on  A  will  bo  equal  to  the  length /or  g^  nnmtly  =  I'O. 
Then  the  strain  on  B,  or  1*4  ton,  may  be  resolved  by  another 
parallelogram  into  the  two  strains  on  C  and  A,  by  making  the 
diagonal  H  =  1*4,  when  the  length  of  m  or  n  will  give  the 
strain  on  C  =  1  *  0,  and  o  or  j?  the  strain  on  A  =  1*0  also.  The 
strain  on  B  is  a  compressive  one,  and  those  on  A  and  0  are 
tensile  ones :  the  former  are  represented  by  full  lines,  the  latter 
by  dotted  lines. 

Let  Fig.  135  be  a  system  of  framed  rods,  in  which  A,  B,  C 
are  obviously  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  in  Fig.  134, 
and  bear  the  same  strains.  We  may  now  find  the  other  strains 
by  reasoning,  thus : — the  strain  on  A  or  1  *  0  must  evidently  be 
transmitted  to  D,  and  be  borne  by  that  member  of  the  system ; 
but  D  has  also  to  bear  the  extra  strain  from  the  thrust  of  E, 
and  as  the  strain  of  1  *  4  on  B  caused  a  strain  of  1  *  0  on  A,  so 
the  strain  of  1  *  4  on  E  will  cause  a  strain  of  1  *  0  on  D  in  addition 
to  that  transmitted  from  A ;  hence  the  total  strain  on  D  =  2*0. 
The  strain  on  E  is  known  to  be  1*4,  because,  as  in  Fig.  184, 
the  weight  W  =  1  *  0  produced  a  strain  of  1  *  4  on  B,  and  1  *  0 
on  C,  so  in  Fig.  135  will  the  strain  of  1  '0  on  C  produce  a  strain 
of  1  *  4  on  E  and  1  *  0  on  r.  Similarly,  as  B  gave  a  strain  of  1  *  0 
on  C,  so  will  E  cause  a  strain  of  1  *  0  on  F,  while  G  simply 
taking  the  place  of  %  in  Fig.  134  bears  the  same  strain, 
mamely  1*0,  but  the  point  r  having  received  1*0  from  E, 
has  a  total  strain  on  it  =  2*0,  namely,  1*0  from  O  and  1*0 
from  E. 

(434.)  Fig.  136  is  a  long  girder  or  cantilever,  composed  of 
a  series  of  frames,  as  in  Fig.  135,  and  the  strains  throughout 
may  be  found  by  pursuing  the  same  reasoning : — thus  we  have 
seen  that  every  diagonal,  B,  E,  &c.,  causes  an  extra  strain  of 
1*0  on  those  members  of  the  top  and  bottom  which  receive  it, 
the  total  strains  on  the  top  become  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  and 
those  on  the  bottom  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  After  H  has  passed  the 
foot  of  the  la»t  diagonal  E  and  received  its  thrust,  the  strain  at 
J  becomes  6  a^so.  The  strain  at  the  wall,  or  at  J  and  L,  might 
be  found  direct  from  the  leverage  with  which  the  weight  W 
acts,  for  as  the  length  L,  M  is  six  times  the  depth  J,  L,  the 
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weight  of  1*0  at  M  will  evidentlj  give  a  strain  of  6  at  J  and 
L,  as  found  by  the  preceding  analysis.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that,  whatever  the  length  of  the  girder  may  be,  the 
strain  on  the  verticals  and  diagonals  is  constant  from  end  to 
end.  In  all  the  figures  solid  lines  represent  compressive 
strains,  and  dotted  lines  tensile  ones. 

In  Fig.  137  we  have  a  similar  girder,  but  in  a  reversed 
position,  the  principal  effect  being  that  the  strains  on  the 
diagonals  which  were  compressive  in  Fig.  136  bt^come  tensile 
in  Fig.  137,  while  the  tensile  strains  on  the  verticals  become 
compressive  ones. 

(435.)  If  we  now  combine  Fig.  136  with  Fig.  137  by  super- 
imposing one  upon  the  other  we  obtain  Fig.  138 ;  the  strains 
on  the  top  and  bottom  members  will  evidently  be  the  sum  of 
those  in  Figs.  136  and  137  ;  those  on  the  diRgonals  will  remain 
unchanged  in  character  and  amount,  but  those  on  the  verticals, 
being  tensile  in  one  case  and  compressive  in  the  other,  will 
neutralise  each  other,  showing  that  there  will  be  no  strain  upon 
them.  They  may  therefore  be  omitted  altogether  as  useless,  as 
is  done  in  Fig.  138. 

The  strain  on  top  and  bottom  members  is  of  course  a  maximum 
at  the  wall,  and  is  equal  to  12  tons,  as  shown  by  Fig.  138 ;  we 
may  check  this  result  in  another  way.  Thus,  the  depth  of  the 
girder  being  taken  as  =  1*0,  the  length  in  our  case  =6-0, 
therefore  the  load  of  2  tons  becomes  a  strain  of  2  x  6  =  12  tons 
at  the  wall,  as  found  before. 

It  will  be  observed  that  when,  as  in  Figs.  136,  137,  there  is 

only  one  set  of  diagonals,  the  strains  on  the  top  and  bottom 

members  increase  towards  the  wall  in  the  simple  arithmetical 

ratio  1, 2,  3,  &c. ;  but  where  there  are  two  sets  at  similar  angles, 

as  in  Fig.  138,  those  strains  increase  in  the  order  of  the  odd 

numbers  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c.     Another  important  fact  is,  that  the 

strain  on  the  diagonals  is  constant  throughout,  whatever  may 

be  the  length  of  the  girder.   But  these  statements  are  true  only 

where  the  strain  is  taken  as  a  single  load  at  the  end,  the  weight 

of  the  girder  itself  being  neglected.     The  effect  of  the  latter, 

1...V*  pouivalent  to  an  equally  distributed  load,  is  considered 
the  diagonal  a 

the  strain  on  B  wili  .. 
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(436.)  The  strain  on  the  diagonals  will  vary  with  their  angle; 
an  equilateral  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  139,  is  commonly  used,  and 
the  strains  on  A,  B,  Jfc.,  may  be  fonnd  by  the  parallelogram  of 
forces  as  before.  We  have  to  determine  first,  the  ratio  between 
a,  h,  c,  &c. :  let  M  in  Fig.  140  be  an  eqniluteral  triangle  whose 
sides  are  all  =  1  *  0  ;  we  want  to  know  the  height  of  the  vertical 
line/.  Dividing  the  triangle  into  two  equal  parts,  we  obtain 
the  right-angled  triangle  N,  having  its  two  sides  =  1*0  and 
^  respectively;  then  by  the  well-known  rule  for  right-angled 
triangles,  namely,  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides,  we  have 
fj  =  j^  (a*  —  c*),  which  in  our  case  becomes  (1*  —  J')^  =  -866; 
therefore  wlien,  as  with  O,  /  =  1 '  0  ton,  e  will  be  1  -7-  *  866 
=  1'155  ton,  and  as  6  is  half  of  c,  we  have  e  =  1*155  -f-  2 
as '5775  ton.  Transferring  these  numbers  to  Fig.  139,  we 
obtain  the  strains  on  A  and  B  respectively. 

The  strains  on  the  diagonals  will  be  constant,  as  we  fouud 
in  (435)  and  Fig.  136,  &c.,  and  will  be  1  *  155  ton  throughout 
The  strain  on  G  in  Fig.  139  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  thrust 
of  B  and  the  pull  of  C,  and  may  be  found  by  the  parallelogram 
F  in  Fig.  140,  where  the  compressive  strain  of  B  is  converted 
into  an  equivalent  tensile  one  B'  at  the  same  angle.  Making 
B'  and  0  each  =  1  *  155,  G  is  in  our  case  1  *  155  also,  from 
which  we  find  that  each  pair  of  diagonals  adds  1  *  155  ton  to 
the  top  and  bottom  members,  which  receive  their  combined 
strains ;  hence  H,  Fig.  139,  becomes  1  *  155  +  1  •  155  =  2  •  31 
tuns.  After  F  has  been  passed,  and  the  thrust  of  one  more 
diagonal  has  been  received,  the  strain  becomes  2*31  +  *  5775 
=  2  *  8875  tons.  Again ;  in  the  top  member,  the  strain  on  A 
=  -  5775  ton,  as  found  in  (435) ;  on  J  it  becomes  *  5775  +  1  *  155 
=  1  *  7325  ton ;  and  on  K,  having  received  the  thrust  of  F, 
and  the  pull  of  £,  it  becomes  1-7325  +  1*155  =  2*8875  tons, 
or  the  same  as  we  found  for  the  maximum  strain  on  the  bottom 
members. 

(437.)  *'  Beams  with  Load  in  Centre,  dcJ* — The  case  of  a  can- 
tilever, as  in  Fig.  139,  may  be  easily  converted  into  that  of 
a  girder  of  double  length,  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded 
in  the  centre  with  2  tons.    Obviously,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
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strain  of  1  ton  at  each  end,  the  central  load  mast  be  2  tons, 
and  the  cantileyer  must  be  inverted.     See  Figs.  91,  92. 

(438.)  ^  RijUing  Load,** — The  effect  of  change  of  position  in 
the  load,  snch  as  occurs  where  it  rolls  slowly  without  shock 
from  end  to  end  of  a  girder,  may  be  illustrated  by  Figs.  144  to 
148  inclusiye,  the  strains  throughout  being  calculated  as  in  the 
preceding  examples,  starting  in  each  cast)  with  the  loud  on  each 
prop  as  a  datum.  From  these  figures  we  may  obtain  some  useful 
general  facts. 

(489.)  First, — it  will  be  observed  that  the  strains  on  the 
diagonals  change  with  the  varying  position  of  the  load,  not 
only  in  amount,  but  also  in  chai-acter,  or  from  tensile  to  com- 
pressive, and  vice'i>er8d.  Taking  Q  for  example,  the  strain 
changes  from  a  tensile  one  of  5  *  77  tons  in  Fig.  146,  to  a  com- 
pressive one  of  3*46  tons  in  Fig.  147.  A  strain  thus  alternating 
or  acting  in  opp»sito«  directions,  is  known  (915)  to  be  very 
trying  to  any  material  which  in  fact  suffers  from  fatigue  ;  the 
effect  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  two  strains,  or  in  onr  case 
to  5*77  +  8*46  =9*23  tons  acting  in  one  direction  only,  but 
being  alternately  laid  on  and  relieved ;  this,  again,  is  more 
trying  than  a  steady  and  constant  load.  These  facts  should  be 
remembered  in  fixing  the  **  Factor  of  safety  '*  (880)  for  the  par- 
ticular case ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  in  a  girder  for  carrying  a 
rolling  load,  all  the  diagonals  must  be  adapted  to  sustain  both 
tensile  and  compressive  strains,  and  in  many  cases  should  be  of 
JL  iron,  or  some  such  form  of  section,  rather  than  simple  thin 
bars  (538). 

(440.)  Secondly, — the  figures  show  that  while  the  strains  on 
the  top  and  bottom  members  never  change  their  character  with 
a  rolling  load,  the  amount  of  the  strain  varies  considerably ; 
for  instance,  from  5  *  2  tons  tensile  strain  on  M  in  Fig.  144,  to 
*  5755  ton,  also  tensile,  in  Fig.  148  ;  and  again,  from  8  *  08  tons 
on  N  in  Fig.  145,  to  1  *  155  ton  in  Fig.  148,  both  compressive 
strains.  This  partial  relief  of  the  strain  every  time  the  load 
passes  is  much  more  trying  to  the  material  than  even  ihe  maxi- 
mum load  would  be  if  it  were  a  dead  and  constant  strain  (912), 
and  the  *'  Factor  of  safety  "  should  be  higher  than  for  an  equal 
statical  load. 
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It  Bhonld  be  observed  that  the  strains  on  the  diagonals  being 
altemate,  or  in  both  directions,  while  those  on  the  top  and 
bottom  are  simply  intermittent,  should  in  strictness  lead  to  the 
use  of  a  higher  Factor  of  Safety  for  the  former  than  for  the 
latter,  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1  (915). 

(441.)  **  Effect  of  Disfrtbuiion  of  Load.'*— The  effect  of  two  or 
more  equal  luads  may  be  found  by  adding  together  the  respective 
strains  in  two  or  more  of  the  figures;  thus,  in  Fig.  149  we 
have  the  strains  with  10  tons  on  the  apex  of  every  triangle, 
.^hich  were  obtained  by  adding  together  all  the  corresponding 
Wains  in  the  figures  from  144  to  148  inclusive.  Thus,  on 
A  A,  d:c.,  they  are  all  compressive  strains,  and  their  sum  is 
28*86  tons;  but  on  D,  two  are  compressive,  with  a  sum  of 
1'155  +3*46  =  4*615  tons,  and  three  are  tensile,  with  a  sum 
of  5*77  +  3*46  + 1*155  =  10*385  tons,  so  that  the  tensile, 
being  10*8^5  —  4*615  =  5*77  tons  in  excess  of  the  compres^ 
sive,  is  the  final  strain  on  D,  as  in  Fig.  149. 

(442.)  It  is  remarkable  that  with  an  equally  distributed  load, 
as  in  Fig.  149,  while  the  strain  on  the  top  and  bottom  members 
is  a  maximum  at  the  centre,  where  it  is  37*48  tons,  and  is 
reduced  progressively  toward  the  ends,  where  it  becomes  14*42 
tons ;  it  is  just  the  reverse  with  the  diagonals,  being  a  mini- 
mum, or  5  *  77  tons,  in  the  centre,  increasing  progressively  to  a 
maximum  of  28*86  tons  at  the  ends,  <&c.  8ce  Fig.  151. 

(44d.)  In  Fig.  150  we  have  the  strains  with  two  weights 
each  of  10  tons,  placed  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of  the 
centre,  which  were  obtained  by  combining  thgse  in  Figs.  145, 
147.  It  will  be  thus  found  that  the  strains  on  the  diagonals 
between  the  two  weights  neutralise  one  another,  being  tensile 
in  one  case  and  compressive  in  the  other ;  they  are  therefore 
useless,  and  are  omitted  altogether  in  Fig.  150. 

The  same  principles  will  apply  to  any  other  equal  or  un- 
equal loads  on  the  several  points  by  simple  proportion.  Thus, 
taking  for  illustration  the  diagonal  D  in  all  the  figures,  say  we 
have  5  at  Z  in  Fig.  149,  then  Fig.  144  gives  1  *  155  x  *  5 
=  0-578  at  D;  say  2  at  Y  gives  by  Fig.  145,  3*46  x  '2 
=  0*692  at  D,  both  being  crushing  strains,  and  their  sum 
*  578  -f-  *  692  =  1  *  27.     Then  all  the  rest  are  tenaUe  strains  on 
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D  ;  say  8  at  X  by  Fig.  146  becomeB  6-77  x  '8  =  4-616  at  D; 
nay  12  at  V  becomes  by  Fig.  147,  3-46  x  1*2  =  4-152  at  D; 
and  say  6  at  U  gives  by  Fig.  148,  1-155  x  '6  =  0-693  at  D. 
The  snm  of  the  three  tensile  strains  =  4  *  616  +  4  •  152  +  0  *  693 
s=  9*461,  and  the  snm  of  the  two  cmshiDg  strains  being  1-27, 
we  have  as  a  final  resalt  9*461  —  1*270  =  8*  191  tensile  strain 
on  D.  Applying  the  same  process  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
girder,  we  may  obtain  the  strains  throughout  for  loads  of  5,  2, 
8,  12,  and  6,  at  Z,  Y,  X,  Y,  and  U  respectively. 

(444.)  "  Effect  of  the  Weight  of  the  Girder  itself  J'— M^q  have 
so  far  considered  only  those  strains  which  a  givt^n  load  would 
produce  in  the  different  parts  of  a  lattice  girder,  irrespective  of 
those  due  to  the  weight  of  the  girder  itself.  In  short  girders 
the  latter  is  usually  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  load,  and 
may  in  such  cases  be  neglected  ;  but  in  long  girders  it  becomes 
important,  as  shown  in  (488),  &c.,  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  weight  of  the  girder  itself  is  in  effect  equivalent  to 
a  load  equally  distributed  all  over  the  length;  it  will  not, 
however,  suffice  to  take  it  as  borne  on  the  top  only,  as  in 
Fig.  149,  but  rather  by  the  top  and  bottom  equally,  as  in 
Fig.  151.  Calculating,  as  before,  successively  for  the  loads 
at  U,  S,  T,  Q,  we  obtain  another  series  of  strains  which, 
added  to  those  given  by  Figs.  144  to  148,  give  the  strains  in 
Fig.  151,  which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  ratios  of  the 
strains  on  a  girder  arising  from  its  own  weight.  It  should 
be  observed  that  we  have  not  only  10  tons  at  the  apex  of  every 
triangle,  but  also  5  tons  at  each  end ;  but  as  these  latter  im- 
pinge direct  on  the  bearings,  they  cause  no  strain  on  the 
members  of  the  girder.  The  total  weight  on  the  girder  thus 
l>ecomes  100,  or  50  on  each  bearing,  but  the  straining  weight  is 
45  tons  only. 

We  have  here  assumed  that  the  weight  of  the  girder  per  foot 
run  is  equal  from  end  to  end,  which  it  usually  is  in  ordinary 
cases ;  where,  however,  the  strength  and  corresponding  weight 
of  the  several  parts  are  graduated  from  the  centre  to  the  ends, 
as  would  or  should  be  the  case  in  large  and  important  structures, 
the  method  of  calculating  must  be  modified  accordingly. 

The  general  effect  of  the  weight  of  a  beam  on  the  load  which 
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it  will  bear  is  shown  most  clearly  and  folly  in  the  case  of 
*«Similar"  beams  (488). 

(446.)  "  Top  Flange,— Lateral  Stiffness:*— Hhe  form  of  sec- 
tion at  the  top  of  a  lattice  girder,  or  rather  at  that  part  snb- 
jeoted  to  compression,  is  not  arbitrary ;  there  must  not  only  be 
area  sufficient  to  bear  the  crashing  strain,  but  also  a  flange  of 
considerable  breadth,  so  as  to  give  lateral  stiffness  sufficient  to 
prevent  flexure  sideways.  The  top  flange  of  a  girder  is  yirtoally 
a  pillar,  and  while  yielding  by  flexure  vertically  is  prevented 
by  the  diagonals,  there  is  nothing  to  resist  flexure  sideways 
except  the  resistance  of  the  top  flange.  With  long  girders 
particularly,  considerable  breadth  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
top  yielding  by  flexure  with  a  strain  much  less  than  that  neces- 
sary to  crush  the  material. 

(446.)  For  the  more  perfect  investigation  of  the  matter  let 
lis  take  the  case  of  the  long  girder  in  (681)  and  Fig.  155 :  the 
total  length  being  82  feet  with  16  bays,  each  bay  is  2  feet. 
Now,  obviously,  the  part  of  the  top  flange  between  the  points 
a,  a,  is  a  pillar  4  feet  long  compressed  with  15  tons ;  between 
5,  6,  a  pillar  8  feet  long  loaded  with  13  tons,  &c.,  &c. ;  hence 
we  have  a  series  of  pillars  with  lengths  varying  by  increments 
of  4  feet,  namely : — 

82  28  24  20  16  12  8  4 

feet  long,  the  corresponding  compressive  strains  being 

1  8  5  7  9  11         13         15 

tons,  and  the  question  is,  with  which  of  those  lengths  and  oor« 
responding  strains  the  lateral  strength  required  to  resist  flexure 
at  the  centre  becomes  a  maximum. 

By  (147)  it  is  shown  that  the  tendency  of  a  pillar  of  wrought 
iron  to  break  by  flexure  is  proportional  to  W  x  L**  which  in 
our  case  becomes : — 

102^        2352        2880        2800        2301        1584        832        240 

which  being  a  maximum  with  5  tons  and  a  length  of  24  feet, 
or  c,  c,  in  Fig.  155,  shows  that  with  a  flange  of  the  same  size 
throughout,  this  is  the  weakest  pillar  of  the  set,  and  that  the 
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breadth  required  for  that  length  and  weight  being  greater  than 
any  other,  governs  the  case  (448). 

These  rectangular  pillars  are  under  peculiar  conditions,  being 
forced  to  yield  by  flexure  in  the  direction  of  their  larger 
dimension ;  of  course  an  ordinary  rectangular  pillar  of  unequal 
dimensions,  left  to  itself,  would  fail  by  bending  in  the  direction 
of  its  least  dimension :  in  a  lattice  girder  this  is  prevented  by 
the  diagonals.  By  col.  4  of  Table  34,  Mp  =  162900  lbs.,  which 
with  Factor  of  Safety  =  3  becomes  162900  -^  (112  x  3)  = 
485  cwt. :  then  the  rule  (235)  may  be  modified  into : — 

(447.)  B*-*  =  (W  X  L»)  -T-  (480  x  t). 

In  which  W  =  the  safe  working  dead  load  in  cwts. ;  L  =  the 
length  of  the  pillar  in  feet ;  B  =  the  breadth  or  greatest  dimen- 
sion of  a  rectangular  pillar,  and  t  =  the  thickness  or  least 
dimension  of  the  same,  both  in  inches.  For  24  feet  and  5  tons, 
or  100  cwt.,  as  in  our  case,  and  assuming  t  =  ^  inch,  we  obtain 
B««  =  (100  X  576)  -4-  (480  X  i)  =  240,  which  is  the  2-6 
power  of  B.  By  logarithms  log.  240  =  2-38  -r  2-6  =  -915, 
which  is  the  log.  of  8 '  22  inches,  the  breadth  B,  required.  To 
show  that  the  breadth  is  a  maximum  with  the  length  we  have 
taken,  we  may  calculate  it  for  the  next  greater  and  next  less 
lengths :  thus,  with  20  feet,  or  <2,  <2,  in  Fig.  155,  the  strain  by 

(446)  is  7  tons,  or  140  cwt.,  and  we  have  |l40  x  400)  -r-  (480 
X  ik«  =  8-142  inches.     For  28  feet,  or  «,  e,  in  Fig.  155,  and 

3  tons,  or  60  cwt,  we  obtain  |60  X  784) -^  (480  x  i)^  =  7-615 

inches ;  both  being  less  than  8  *  22  inches  as  found  for  24  feet. 
The  actual  breadth  of  the  top  flange  in  Fig.  141  given  by  two 
angle-irons  and  the  ^-inch  diagonals  was  8^  inches. 

(448.)  In  an  ordinary  plute-iron  girder  with  a  continuous 
vertical  web  the  strains  would  be  found  to  increase,  not  by 
steps  of  2  tons,  as  in  Fi^^.  155,  but  in  regular  arithmetical  pro- 
gression from  the  ends  where  it  is  nothing  to  the  centre  where 
it  attains  a  maximum,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  tendency  to 
yield  by  flexure  at  the  centre  is  a  maximum  with  one-third  of 
the  maximum  or  central  strain,  which  by  the  conditions  of  the 
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case  is  exerted  on  an  acting  length  of  tuxh-thirda  of  the  extreme 
length  of  the  girder.  Thus,  let  Fig.  142  be  a  girder  9  feet 
long  and  1  foot  deep  loaded  with  4  tons  in  the  centre,  giving 
2  tons  on  each  prop,  which  is  eqaivalcnt  to  a  cantilever,  Fig. 
143,  4^  feet  long,  fixed  in  a  waU  at  one  end,  and  loaded  with 
2  tons  at  the  other.  The  strain  on  the  top  and  bottom  members 
at  the  wall  is  therefore  2  x  4^  -r-  1  =  9  tons,  equivalent  to 
9  tons  at  the  centre  of  the  girder,  Fig.  142.  Then  we  have 
the  series  of  longitudinal  strains  given  in  the  figure,  increasing 
in  arithmetical  progression,  and  we  thus  obtain  a  series  of 
imaginary  pillars  with  lengths  of: — 

0128456789 

feet,  the  corresponding  longitudinal  compressive  strains  being 
9876543210 

tons.  Then  the  tendency  to  break  by  flexure  at  the  centre 
being  in  the  ratio  W  X  L',  becomes 

0  8         28        54        80      100       108       98        64         0 

which  is  a  maximum  with  6  feet,  or  two-thirds  of  the  extreme 
length,  and  the  corresponding  strain  of  3  tonn,  or  one-third  of 
the  maximum  or  central  strain.  The  practical  application  of 
these  laws  to  plate-iron  girders  is  illustrated  by  (394). 

(449.)  "  Effective,  and  Extreme  Depth,** — It  should  bo  observed 
that  in  the  diagrams,  Figs.  136-151,  the  strains  are  taken  as 
acting  on  mathematical  lines,  or  centres  of  strain,  and  that  in 
dealing  with  practical  cases,  the  depth  taken  as  a  basis  for 
calculation  should  not  be  the  extreme  depth  of  the  girder,  but 
rather  the  distance  between  centres  of  the  resisting  forces  of 
cohesion  and  crushing,  which  may  be  taken  as  coincident  with 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  sections  of  the  top  and  bottom 
members  of  the  girder  (385),  (684).  The  difference  between 
the  effective  depth  thus  measured  and  the  extreme  depth  is 
sometimes  considerable,  but  in  practical  rules  it  is  allowed  for 
in  fixing  the  value  of  the  constant  (390). 
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CHAPTER  XL 


ON  ''SIHILAB      BKAM8. 


(460.)  Beams  are  termed  ''Mathematically  Similar"  when 
all  the  dimensions  of  one  bear  a  given  proportion  to  aU  the 
corresponding  dimensions  of  the  others.  Thus,  in  Fig  152, 
A,  B,  C  are  three  similar  tubular  beams  of  plate-iron,  or  other 
material,  the  length,  depth,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  B,  being 
double  the  corresponding  dimensions  of  A,  and  in  0,  triple 
those  of  A.  Again,  in  Fig.  153,  D,  E,  F  are  three  similar 
cast-iron  girders,  all  the  corresponding  dimensions  being  in  the 
ratio  1,  2,  8,  as  before. 

We  may  now  complete  the  illustrations  by  calculating  the 
breaking  weight  of  these  beams.  For  the  wrought-iron  tubular 
beams  A,  B,  G,  we  may  take  the  value  of  Mt  at  3200  lbs.  (375), 
then  rule  (330)  becomes  with — 

A  =  (21><ibL.(l:8L><_±)  ^  3200  -  4  =  1338-76  lbs., 
g  ^  (4' X  2)- ^3-6' X  1-6)  ^  3200  ^  8  =  6335-04  IbB, 
^  ^  (6'  X  3)  -  (^5-4'  X  2-4)  ^  g200  ^  18  =  12003-84  lbs. 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  linear  dimensions  being  in 
the  ratio  1,  2,  8,  the  loads  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of 
those  numbers,  or  1,  4,  9.  We  should  obtain  the  same  Batiot 
by  the  special  rules  (377),  or  even  by  the  incorrect  old  rule 
(337),  although  the  calculated  loads  would  differ  in  amount. 

(451.)  For  the  cast-iron  g^irders  D,  E,  F,  we  may  take  the 
value  of  Mt  &t  '92  ton  (335);  then  calculating  by  the  special 
rule  in  (378),  we  obtain : — 

{\  Tons. 

i«x2)  +  (3«-J»]xl)-|-(4*-3*]x4|x -92+   6=   6-049 

B  =  /l«  X  4)  +  (6«  -  1«]  X  1)  +  (8*  -  6*]  X  sl  X  -92  -I- 10  =  24196 

P  =  |lJ«x6)  +  (9*-ll«]xU)+a2«-9«]xl2|  X  -92  +  15  =  54  «1 
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Here  again,  the  linear  dimensions  being  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  8, 
the  loads  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  those  numbers,  or 
1,  4,  9,  &c. 

(452.)  "  General  Laws  for  Similar  Beama." — Mr.  Tate  and 
others  have  shown  that  there  are  some  general  laws  goyeming 
the  relations  of  similar  beams,  which  are  very  useful,  by 
enabling  us  to  reason  from  one  whose  strength  is  known  by 
experiment,  to  another  of  very  different  sizes,  but  similar  pro- 
portions, whose  strength  we  desire  to  know.  Thus,  as  an 
extreme  case,  it  is  shown  in  (475)  that  the  strength  and  sizes 
of  the  great  tubular  bridge  at  Conway,  400  feet  span,  and 
weighing  1080  tons,  might  be  calculated  with  approximate 
accuracy  from  the  experimental  strength  of  a  little  model  tube 
8£  feet  span,  weighing  only  4^  lbs.  Figs.  152, 153,  will  enable 
us  to  illustrate  the  principal  laws  for  similar  beams. 

(453.)  1st  The  breaking  loads  of  similar  beams  are  to  each 
other  as  their  sectional  areas:— thus,  the  areas  of  A,  B,  C  are 
0-56,  2-24,  and  5-04,  and  of  D,  E,  F,  6-25,  25-0,  and  56-25 
square  inches  respectively,  which  in  both  cases  are  in  the 
ratios  of  the  breaking  weights  1,  4,  9. 

(454.)  2nd.  In  similar  beams,  the  cubes  of  the  breaking  loads 
are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  the  weights  of  the  beams 
between  supports.  Thus,  the  breaking  loads  in  our  figures 
being  in  the  ratio  1,  4,  9,  we  have  1»,  4',  9',  or  1  •  0,  64,  and  729, 
which  are  the  ratios  of  the  squares  of  the  weights  of  the  beams, 
for  1\  8«,  and  27*  are  =  1,  64,  and  729. 

(455.). 3rd.  The  breaking  weights  of  beams  of  similar  sec- 
tions, but  of  varying  lengths,  are  equal  to  the  continued  product 
of  the  whole  crossHsectional  area,  the  depth,  and  a  constant 
derived  from  experiment  for  the  particular  form  of  beam, 
material,  &c,  divided  by  the  length,  or  distance  between  smp- 
ports,  hence  we  have  the  rules : — 

(456.)  W  =  axrfxM-M 

(457.)  a  =  (W  X  0-r(<i  X  M). 

(458.)  M  =  (W  X  0-5-(«  X  d). 

In  which  W  =  the  weight  or  load  on  the  beam  in  n».,  tons, 
4ca,  dependent  on  the  terms  of  M  ;  a  a  the  whole  orosB-aeotional 
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area  in  square  inches ;  d  =  the  depth  in  inches  :  /  :=  the  length 
or  distance  between  supports  in  inches ;  and  M  =  a  constant 
from  experiment,  &o.  Thus  taking  the  girder  E,  Fig.  153,  we 
may  find  tbe  value  of  M  :  here  W  =  24*196  tons,  as  found  in 
(451) ;  a  =  25  square  inches ;  d  =  8  inches,  and  I  =  120  inches. 
Then  M  =  (24-196  x  120)  ^  (25  x  8)  =  14-5176.  Now 
applying  this,  for  example,  to  the  girder  F,  where  a  =  56  -  25, 
d  =  12,  and  I  =  180,  we  obtain  W  =  56-25  x  12  x  14-5176 
-r  180  =  54-441  tons,  as  before,  &c.  (451). 

(459.)  4th.  The  breaking  weights  of  beams  of  similar  sections, 
but  all  of  the  same  length,  are  as  the  cubes  of  the  linear  ratios 
of  the  sections.  Thus,  if  the  beams  A.  B,  C  had  all  been  say 
4  feet  long,  or  the  length  of  A,  the  breaking  weights  would  eyi- 
dently  have  been  in  the  ratio  1,  8,  27,  instead  of  1,  4.  9 : — then 
the  linear  ratio  of  the  sections  being  1,  2,  3,  we  have  1^,  2^,  3^, 
or  1,  8,  27,  which  is  also  the  ratio  of  the  breaking  weights. 

(460.)  5th.  In  beams  having  similar  sections  but  different 
lengths,  L  and  I,  corresponding  to  breaking  weights  W  and  to, 
the  relations  are  expressed  by  the  equation  w  =  R'  X  W  x  L 
-^  2,  in  which  R  =  the  linear  ratio  of  the  two  sections.  Thus, 
with  the  cast-iron  girder  D  in  Fig.  153,  we  have  W  =  1,  and 
L  =  5 ;  then  comparing  with  the  girder  F,  we  have  R  =  3, 
from  which  we  obtain  the  relative  breaking  weight  of  F  =  3' 
xlx5-7-15  =  9;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  breaking  weight  of 
D  =  1,  that  of  F  will  be  9.  Similarly,  reasoning  from  D  to  E, 
we  have  R  =  2,  and  w  comes  out  2^  x  1  X  5  -^  10  =  4,  the 
relative  breaking  weight  of  £,  &c. 

(461.)  6th.  The  breaking  weights  of  similar  beams  are  to 
each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions.  Thus, 
with  Figs.  152,  153,  in  A,  B,  C,  or  in  D,  E,  F,  the  ratio  of  the 
linear  dimensions  is  1,  2,  3,  and  1',  2^  3^  or  1,  4,  9,  is  the  ratio 
of  the  breaking  weights,  as  given  by  the  figures  and  shown  by 
(450),  (451). 

(462.)  7th.  In  beams  of  similar  sections  the  cube-root  of  the 
breaking  weights  multiplied  by  the  respective  lengths,  is  in  the 

simple  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions,  or  4^  W  X  L  =  B. 
Thus,  in  the  tubular  beams  A,  B,  C,  we  have  breaking  weights 
in  the  ratio  1,  4,  9,  corresponding  to  lengths  in  the  ratio  4,  8, 
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12;    then  we  have   j^l  x  4  =  1-587;    ^4x8  =  8-174; 

and  ^9  X  12  -  4*762,  which  are  in  the  linear  ratio  of  the 
sections,  or  1,  2,  3.     Similarly  with  the  cast-iron  girders  D,  E, 

F,  in  Fig.  153,  we  have  ^TflTS  =  1-71;  ^4^10  =  3-42; 

and  ^9x  15  =  5-13;  which  are  still  in  the  linear  ratio  of 
the  sections,  or  1, 2, 3.  This  mle  will  be  found  useful  in  giving 
the  sizes  for  '*  Unit "  girders,  or  girders  for  a  load  =  1-0  with 
a  length  =  1*0,  from  which  the  sizes  necessary  for  any  load 
and  length  are  easily  obtained  from  direct  experiment  on  beams 
of  any  size  or  form  (485). 

(463.)  8th.  The  breaking  weights  of  similar  cast-iron  girders 
are  to  each  othor  as  the  areas  of  their  bottom  flanges.  Thus,  in 
the  girders  D,  E,  F,  Fig.  153,  the  areas  of  the  bottom  flanges 
are  4,  16,  and  36  square  inches  respectively,  or  in  the  ratio 
1,  4,  9,  which  is  also  the  ratio  of  the  breaking  weights. 

(464.)  9th.  The  breaking  weights  of  girders  of  similar  sec- 
tions are  to  each  other  as  the  areas  of  their  bottom  flanges, 
multiplied  by  the  respective  depths,  and  by  a  constant  adapted 
to  the  particular  form  of  section,  divided  by  the  length  between 
supports,  or — 

(465.)  W  =  axtfX  M-r^. 

(466.)  a  =  (W  X  0  -^  (<*  X  M). 

(467.)  M  =  OV  X  0  -^  («  X  d). 

In  which  a  =  the  area  of  the  bottom  flange  in  square  inches, 
and  the  rest  as  in  (458).  The  value  of  M  will  vary  with  the 
form  of  section;  for  the  section  given  by  Fig.  153  it  is  22-68 
for  tons :— thus  with  F  we  have  (54-441  X  180)  -r  (36  x  12) 
=  22-68  =M. 

For  the  form  of  section  recommended  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
(351)  and  Fig.  79,  with  top  and  bottom  flanges  having  areas  in 
the  ratio  1  to  6,  he  gives  the  value  of  M  at  26,  for  finding  the 
breaking  weight  in  tons.  With  that  value  for  M,  we  obtain  for 
the  girder  D,  4  X  4  x  26  -J-  60  =  6-933  tons ;  for  E,  16  x  8 
X  26  -r  120  =  27-73  tons;  and  for  F,  36  x  12  X  26  4-  180 
=  62-4  tons,  and  those  breaking  weights  are  in  the  ratio  1,  4, 
9»  as  in  Fig.  153. 

• 
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(468.)  10th.  In  similar  beams  the  weights  of  the  beams  be- 
tween supports  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  linear  ratio 
of  the  dimensions.  Thus,  in  Figs.  152,  153,  the  linear  ratio 
being  1,  2,  3,  we  have  1',  2',  3^  or  1,  8,  27,  which  is  also  the 
ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  beams. 

We  may  now  give  some  illustrations  of  the  application  of 
these  laws  to  cases  in  practice. 

(469.)  The  6th  law  in  (461)  states  that  the  breaking  weights 
of  similar  beams  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  linear 
dimensions.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  some  experiments  with  the 
special  object  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  law  as  applied 
to  tubular  beams.  These  experiments  had  particular  reference 
to  the  great  Britannia  and  Conway  bridges,  in  which  tubular 
beams  were  used  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale.  Little 
or  nothing  was  at  that  time  known  of  the  strength  of  beams 
of  the  tubular  form,  and  it  was  highly  necessary  that  the  theo- 
retical laws  should  be  checked  by  experiment.  In  Table  78  the 
beams  are  grouped  together  in  pairs,  selected  so  as  to  be 
*'  similar  "  in  all  respects  as  nearly  as  possible,  but  also  very 
different  in  dimensions,  the  special  object  being  to  show  how  far 
the  strength  of  a  large  Tubular  beam  could  bo  calculated  with 
accuracy  from  that  of  its  small  fellow.  Of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible in  practice  to  preserve  precisely  any  given  ratio  between 
all  the  dimensions ;  for  instance,  in  Nos.  9  and  10  the  ratio 
intended  was  1  to  12,  as  in  col.  6,  but  the  actual  ratios  of  the 
depths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses  of  plate  were  11*92,  12*31, 
and  12  *  29  respectively,  as  shown  by  cols.  7,  8,  and  9.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  under  these  circumstances  is  to  take  the 
mean  ratio  of  the  four  dimensions  as  the  general  ratio  or  value 
of  B,  and  this  is  given  by  col.  10  =  12*  13. 

(470.)  Now,  the  experimental  breaking  weight  of  the  small 
beam  of  this  pair,  as  given  by  col.  2,  is  1-127  ton,  and  12*13^ 
being  147*1,  we  obtain  1*127  x  147*1  =  165*8  tons  as  the 
strength  of  the  large  beam,  ooL  14.  But  experiment  gave 
118*02  tons  only,  hence  we  have  165*8 -&-  118*02  =  1*405,  or 
an  error  of  +  40*  5  per  cent,  as  in  col.  15.  Calculating  in  this 
way  throughout,  the  mean  error  of  the  whole  series  of  experi- 
ments is  +  17*58  per  cent.,  col,  15,  showing  that  the  theoretical 
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ratio  B'  is  too  high,  and  we  have  to  find  the  power  of  B  which 
will  agree  with  the  experiments.  Thus,  with  Nob.  9  and  10, 
the  logarithm  of  118-02  =  2-071889;  of  1-127  =  0-051924; 
and  of  12*13=:  1-083861.  Using  these  numbers  logarith- 
mically we  obtain  (2-071889-0- 061924) -M* 083861  =  1 -864, 
as  in  col.  11,  which  is  the  power  of  the  ratio  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions, or  B,  agreeing  with  the  experimental  strengths  of  this 
pair  of  beams,  so  that  instead  of  B'  as  due  by  theory,  we  have 
B^'*^  due  to  experiment,  as  given  in  col.  11,  which  gives  throngh- 
ont  the  power  of  B  for  each  pair  of  beams,  the  mean  of  the 
whole  being  1  *  9062. 

(471.)  We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  mean  power  of  the 
ratio  governing  the  strength  of  ''similar"  tabular  beams  of 
wrought  plate-iron  is  B^'*  instead  of  B'  due  by  theory :  the 
effect  of  this  apparently  small  difference  is  in  extreme  cases  very 
great,  as  shown  in  (482). 

Col.  12  has  been  calculated  by  that  ratio  throughout;  thus, 
in  Nos.  9, 10,  the  mean  ratio  B  =  12  *  13,  the  logarithm  of  which, 
or  1-083861  X  1-9  =  2-059336,  the  natural  number  due  to 
which  is  114-65  : — ^then  the  breaking  weight  of  the  small  tube 
being  1-127  ton,  we  obtain  1-127  X  114-65  =  129-2  tons,  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  large  tube,  as  in  col.  12  Experiment 
gave  118-02  tons,  hence  we  have  129  -  2 -r  118-02  =  1-095, 
or  an  error  of  +9*5  per  cent.,  col.  13  :  the  mean  error  of  the 
whole  series  as  thus  calculated  is  —  0  -  7  per  cent.  only. 

(472.)  With  the  modification  of  B^  *  instead  of  'R\  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theoretical  law  is  fairly  borne  out  by  the  experi- 
ments. The  rule  was  thus  tested  because  there  was  some  doubt 
whether  it  would  hold  in  the  case  of  tubular  beams  made  with 
thin  plates  of  wrought  iron,  which  have  a  tendency  to  fail  by 
wrinkling  with  a  strain  much  lower  than  is  necessary  to  crush 
the  material.  But  it  is  shown  in  (316)  that  when  the  thickness 
and  breadth  of  the  plate  subjected  to  compression  are  both 
increased  in  the  same  ratio,  which  of  course  is  the  case  with 
"  similar  "  beams,  the  Wrinkling  strain  per  square  inch  remains 

constant,  the  rule  (308)  being  Ww  =  \/'w-t-  &w  X  104.  Thus, 
with  three  plates  of  the  respective  thicknesses  j\,  ^^,  -^^^  inch, 

and  breadths  10,  20,  30  inches,  we  have   ^~l^i6  x  104 
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=  10-4;  v^ -2-7- 20  X  104  =  10-4;  and  v^-3-t-30  X  104 
=  10*4  tons  per  square  iuch,  Ww  being  constant.  Table  78 
shows  that  this  law  is  correct  as  applied  to  tubular  beams,  even 
with  such  a  ratio  in  the  sizes  as  12  to  1,  and  as  illustrated  by 
Fig.  100. 

(473.)  "  Conway  Tube'* — ^We  may  now  apply  this  law  to  the 
calculation  of  the  strength  of  the  great  tube  of  the  Conway 
Bridge.  A  large  model  tube  was  made,  75  feet  long  between 
bearings,  and  when  the  best  proportions  of  the  areas  at  the  top 
and  bottom  had  been  decided  by  many  experiments,  the  tube 
was  finally  brnken  with  86  *  25  tons  in  the  centre  ;  but  the  weight 
of  the  tube  itself  was  5*8  tons,  which,  being  a  distributed  load, 
is  equivalent  to  5'8~-2  =  2*9  tons  in  the  centre ;  the  total 
breaking  load  was  therefore  86  *  25  +  2  *  9  =  89  *  15  tons. 

The  breaking  weight  of  similar  beams  being  by  the  modified 
rule  (471)  proportional  to  E'**,  the  length  of  the  model  tube 
75  feet,  and  of  the  Conway  tube  400  feet,  we  get  89  *  15  X  400* " 
-i~ 75^'  =  2145  tons,  the  details  of  the  calculation  being  as 
follows.  The  logarithm  of  400,  or  2  •  602  x  1*9  =  4  •  9438,  the 
natural  number  due  to  which,  or  87,870,  is  the  1*9  power  of 
400 :  then  the  log.  of  75,  or  1  *  S75  X  1  *  9  =  3  *  5625,  the  natural 
number  due  to  which,  or  3652,  is  the  1  *  9  power  of  75.  The 
breaking  weight  of  the  model  tube,  or  89*15  X  87870  -f-  8652 
=  2145  tons  in  the  centre,  the  total  gross  breaking  weight  of 
the  Conway  tube. 

(474.)  By  the  10th  law  (468)  the  weights  cf  similar  beams 
are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions :— in  our 
case  we  have  5*8  X  400'  -r-  75"  =  880  tons:  the  actual  weight 
of  the  Conway  tube,  424  feet  long,  was  1146  tons,  but  between 
bearings  400  feet  apart,  it  would  be  about  1146  X  400  4-  424 
=  1080  tons,  which,  being  a  distributed  load,  is  equivalent  to 
540  tons  in  the  centre,  hence  the  useful  load  would  be  2145  — 
540  =  1605  tons  in  the  centre.  It  was  found  necessary,  in 
order  to  resist  the  shearing  strain  (403)  at  the  bearings,  to 
introduce  about  300  tons  of  cast-iron  frames,  but  as  these  were 
principally  at  the  ends  they  would  not  sensibly  increase  the 
load  upon  the  beam. 

(475.)  The  model  tube  was  in  this  case  made  of  the  largest 
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practicable  dimensions,  tbe  ratio  to  the  large  tube  being  as 
1*0  to  5*34,  and  this  was  doubtless  the  most  prudent  course  to 
adopt.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
the  correctness  of  the  law  E'',  we  may  show  that  the  strength 
of  the  great  tube  at  Conway,  400  feet  span  and  weighing  1080 
tons,  may  be  calculated  with  approximate  accuracy  from  the 
experimental  strength  of  a  little  model  3^  feet  span,  weighing 
only  4^  lbs.  In  this  case  the  ratio  of  the  dimensions  is 
400 -f- 8-75  =  106-7tol-0:  the  log.  of  106-7  or  2 •028164  X 
1*9  =  3*8535,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  7137  ! !  is 
the  ratio  of  the  breaking  weights.  By  col.  2  in  Table  78  the 
breaking  load  of  the  little  model  No.  8  was  0*3009  ton,  hence 
the  strength  of  the  great  tube  would  be  0*3009  X  7137  = 
2147  tons,  diflfering  very  little  from  2145  tons  as  found  in  (473) 
from  the  strength  of  the  75-foot  model.  Then  foUowing  out  the 
ratio  we  may  obtain  the  general  dimensions  of  the  great  tube 
from  those  of  the  little  one ;  thus,  the  depth  of  the  little  tube 
being  3  inches  or  *25  feet,  that  of  the  great  one  comes  out 
*25  X  106*7  =  26*7  feet:  the  actual  depth  was  25*5  feet. 
The  breadth  would  bel06*7x  1*9  — 12  =  16*8  feet,  the  actual 
breadth  =14*7  feet.  The  thickness  of  plate  comes  out  '03  x 
106*7  =  8*2  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  top  plate  being  16*8 
feet  or  202  inches,  the  area  at  the  top  would  be  202  x  3  *  2  = 
646  square  inches  :  the  actual  area  was  565  square  inches,  &C., 
which  for  practical  reasons  was  arranged  as  cells  of  thin  plate- 
iron  I  inch  thick. 

If,  in  calculating  the  strength  of  the  Conway  tube  from  the 
75-foot  model,  we  had  taken  the  theoretical  ratio  K*,  we  should 
obtain  89  •  15  x  400*  -^  75*  =  2536  tons  in  the  centre  breaking 
weight,  or  2536  —  540  =  1996  tons  net,  exclusive  of  th6  weight 
of  the  tube  itself. 

(476.)  It  is  an  inconvenience  of  this  6th  law  (461)  that  aU 
the  dimensions  should  be  in  an  exact  given  ratio,  a  condition 
that  is  sometimes  difficult  to  fulfil  in  practice.  The  third  law 
(455)  is  more  elastic,  for  though  the  value  of  M  is  adapted 
strictly  only  to  beams  that  are  mathematically  "  similar,"  still 
small  departures  from  that  primary  condition  are  unimportantg 
and  variations  in  the  dimensions  are  met  by  the  rule. 
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Applying  this  8rd  law  to  the  76-foot  model  tube  and  the 
Conway  Bridge  as  before,  we  have  the  areas  of  the  whole  cross- 
section  55*47,  and  1530  square  inches  respectively.  Then,  the 
model  tube  being  4*6  feet  deep,  we  get  the  value  of  M  by  the 
rule  M  =  (W  X  L)  -7-  (a  X  D),  which,  taldng  L  and  D  both 
in  feet,  becomes  in  our  case  (89 -15  X  75) -r- (55-47  X  4-5) 
=  26-8  the  value  of  M.  In  the  Conway  tube  L  =  400, 
D  =  25-5,  and  a  =  1530  square  inches ;  hence  the  rule  W  = 
o  X  D  X  M  -r-  L,  becomes  1530  X  25-6  X  26-8  -i-  400  = 
2614  tons  gross,  or  2614  —  540  =  2074  tons  net  central  break- 
ing weight  This  differs  but  little  from  1996  tons  as  found  by 
the  6th  law  in  (475),  where  the  theoretical  ratio  E'  is  taken  as 
a  basis,  but  is  much  in  excess  of  1605  tons  as  found  in  (473) 
with  the  corrected  experimental  ratio  B**',  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  correct 

(477.)  The  Ist  law  in  (453),  that  the  breaking  weights  of 
similar  beams  are  simply  proportional  to  their  respective  cross- 
sectional  areas,  may  be  illustrated  from  the  same  examples. 
Thus,  the  areas  being  55-47,  and  1530  square  inches,  and  the 
gross  breaking  weight  of  the  small  tube  being  89*15  tons,  that 
of  the  large  one  will  be  89  *  15  X  1530  -7-  55  *  47  =  2459  tons 
gross,  or  2459  -  540  =  1919  tons  net 

(478.)  The  9th  law  (464)  gives  us  valuable  practical  rules 
for  cast-iron  girders  more  particularly: — chus  for  the  propor- 
tions recommended  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  where  the  flanges  have 
areas  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  1,  he  gives,  from  his  own  experiments, 
the  value  of  M  at  26  for  the  breaking  weight  in  tons.  Fig.  79 
gives  the  section  of  large  girders  experimented  upon  by  Mr. 
Owen  (see  Table  68) :  the  mean  breaking  weight  by  thirteen 
experiments  was  88*3  tons  with  a  length  of  16  feet  between 
bearings.  The  area  of  the  flanges  was  6  to  1,  and  that  of  the 
bottom  one  1*75  X  12  =  21  square  inches;  then  the  rule 
W  =  axdx  M-r-l,  becomes  21  x  14  X  26  -f-  192  =  39*81 
tons.  The  multi})lier  26  is  strictly  applicable  only  to  girders 
with  flanges  in  the  proportions  of  6  to  1.     (See  351.) 

(479.)  This  law  may  also  be  applied  to  plate-iron  tubular 
beams ;  but  some  caution  is  necessary  here,  because  the  rule, 
taking  t'le  bottom  flange  alone  as  the  index  of  the  strength,  pre- 
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supposes  that  the  other  parts  of  the  beam,  such  as  the  top 
plate,  <&c.,  are  not  weaker  than  the  bottom  flange  or  plate,  &c. 
In  cast-iron  girders  this  condition  is  generally  realised,  because 
the  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron  is  only  ^th  of  its  compi-es- 
siye  strength,  and  for  that  reason  the  bottom  flange  is  usually 
the  weak  part.  But  with  wrought  iron,  although  the  tensile 
and  crushing  strains  are  nearly  equal  (377),  the  tendency 
of  thin  plates  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate  with  less  than  the  crush- 
ing strain,  causes  the  top  flange  or  plate  to  be  frequently  the 
weak  member,  and  therefore  to  govern  the  case. 

(480.)  Taking  again  the  75-foot  model  tube:  after  the  top 
plate  had  been  duly  strengthened  until  the  beam  failed  by  the 
bottom  plate  giving  way  under  the  tensile  strain,  we  had  an 
area  of  22  *  45  square  inches  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  4  *  5 
feet,  and  a  length  of  75  feet.  In  the  Conway  tube  the  bottom 
area  was  500  square  inches,  the  depth  25*5  feet,  and  the  length 
400  feet :  hence  the  rule  M  =  (W  X  L)  -f-  (a  x  D),  taking 
L  and D  in  feet, becomes  (89-15  x  75)  -f- (22-45  x  4-5)  =  66. 
Then  for  the  Conway  tube,  the  rule  W  =  axDxM^L, 
becomes  500  x  25  -  5  x  66  -i-  400  =  2104  tons  gross,  or  2104  - 
540  =:  1564  tons  net. 

(481.)  We  have  thus  obtained  by  different  rules  various 
values  for  the  strength  of  the  Conway  tube ;  the  variations  are 
not  very  great,  and  any  of  the  results  are  sufficiently  correct  for 
the  requirements  of  practice,  a  small  error  being  in  any  case 
amply  covered  by  the  Factor  of  Safety,  which  for  a  Builway 
Bridge  would  not  be  less  than  6.     Collecting  these  results : — 

By  Rule  6,  with  R'  •  we  found  in  (473)  2145  tons,  gross. 

»        6,    „     E'  „  (475)2536     „ 


3,  ..  „  (476)2614 

1,  ..  „  (477)2459 
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(482.)  The  difference  between  E*  and  R''«  in  the  6th  law  is 
of  course  most  considerable  when  B,  or  the  difference  in  the 
sizes  of  the  model  and  the  beam,  is  very  great,  and  in  such  cases 
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more  particularly  the  6th  Bnle  (461)  will  no  donht  with  B'' 
give  more  correct  results  than  any  of  the  others.  For  instance, 
if  we  calculate  the  strength  of  the  Conway  tube  from  that  of  the 
little  model  as  in  (475)  by  the  6th  law  as  before,  but  with 
R^  instead  of  R^'*,  we  should  have  a  difference  or  error  of 
59  per  cent.  The  ratio  R  is  in  this  case  106*7  to  1,  hence  we 
obtain  0  •  3092  x  106  •  7"  =  3520  tons  gross,  instead  of  2207  tons 
as  in  (475)  ;  a  difference  of  3520  -4-  2207  =  1  •  59,  or  +  59  per 
cent. ;  this  being  due  to  the  difference  between  106  *  7'  =  11385, 
andl06-7*''  =  7137. 

(483.)  The  7th  law  in  (462)  is  a  very  useful  one,  enabling  us 
to  reason  direct  from  a  girder  of  any  form  whose  strengtJi  is 
known  by  experiment,  to  another  similar  girder  for  any  span 
and  load  whose  sizes  we  require.  For  instance.  Fig.  156  is  the 
section  of  a  cast-iron  girder  4^  feet  between  bearings,  whose 
breaking  weight  was  found  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  to  be  6*456 
tons  in  the  centre.  Now,  say  that  we  require  to  find  from  this 
the  sizes  for  a  girder  of  similar  section,  to  bear  safely  20  tons 
in  the  centre,  with  a  length  of  25  feet.  With  Factor  3,  we 
have  20  X  3  =  60  tons  breaking  weight:— then  by  Rule  7, 
putting  10  and  I  for  the  breaking  weight  and  length  of  the 
experimental  girder,  and  W  and  L  for  the  breaking  weight  and 
length  of  the  girder  required,  we  have : — 


(484.)  Mo  =  4^W  xL-r-  fiixl 

which  in  our  case  becomes  y  60  X  25-4-  v  6*456  X  4*5  =3*71, 
the  value  of  Mo,  a  multiplier,  which,  applied  to  all  the  cross- 
sectional  dimensions  of  Fig.  156,  will  give  the  corresponding 
dimensions  of  Fig.  157.  Thus,  for  the  depth  we  have 
5-125  X  3-71  =  19  inches;  for  the  breadth  of  the  bottom 
flange  4*16  x  3*71  =  15*43,  or  say  15 J  inches,  dc,  &c.,  and 
we  dius  obtain  all  the  sizes  in  Fig.  157  from  direct  experiment 
on  a  Similar  girder. 

The  most  useful  application  of  this  method  is  in  cases  where 
for  particular  reasons  the  section  required  is  of  unusual  form, 
such  as  to  be  not  easily  calculated  by  the  ordinary  rules.  In 
such  a  case  the  most  satisfactory  course  is  to  make  a  model 
girder,  as  large  as  conveniently  possible,  which,  being  experi* 
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mentally  broken,  will  supply  data  for  calculating  the  sizes  of 
the  girder  required  (901). 

(485.)  "  Unit  Girders."*— The  7th  law  in  (462)  will  also 
enable  us  to  find,  from  direct  experiment  or  otherwise,  the  sizes 
of  "  Unit "  girders  1  foot  long  with  a  breaking  weight  of  1  ton, 
from  which  we  may  easily  obtain  the  sizes  necessary  for 
similar  girders  with  other  loads  and  lengths  by  the  Bule  :— 

(486.)  Mo  =  ^  Wire. 

In  which  W  =  the  load  on  the  centre  of  the  girder  in  lbs.,  tons, 
&c.,  dependent  on  Mu;  1^  =  the  length  in  feet,  and  Mo  =  a  con- 
stant. Thus,  taking  again  the  girder,  Fig.  156,  the  rule  in  our 
case  becomes  Mu  =  4^6 '456  x  4*5  =  3*074: — ^now  dividing 
all  the  cross-sectional  dimensions  of  Fig.  156  by  3*074,  we 
obtain  the  corresponding  sizes  of  the  "  unit  "  girder,  Fig.  160 : 
thus  for  the  depth  we  obtain  5  •  125  -f-  3  •  074  =  1  •  667  :  for  the 
bottom  flange  4- 16  -4-  3-074  =  1-353  inch,  &c.,  &c. 

(487.)  Then,  to  apply  this  to  other  cases,  say  for  a  girder  as 
in  (483),  60  tons  breaking  weight  and  25  feet  long,  the  rule 
yW  X  L  =  Mu  becomes  4^60  x  25  =  11-4,  and  by  multi- 
plying all  the  cross-sectional  sizes  of  the  '*Unit"  girder, 
Fig.  160,  by  11-4  we  obtain  the  corresponding  sizes  for  the 
girder  required.  Thus,  the  depth  will  be  1-667  X  11-4  =  19 
inches;  the  width  of  bottom  flange,  1-353  X  11-4  =  15-4,  say 
15]^  inches,  &c.,  &c.,  as  in  Fig.  157. 

We  have  thus  obtained  the  series  of  "  Unit "  girders,  Figs. 
158  to  163,  any  one  of  which  may  be  used  in  the  way  we  have 
illustrated ;  all  of  these  Unit  sections  have  been  calculated  from 
girders  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  In  making  a 
selection  we  should  be  guided  by  the  special  requirements  of 
practice : — ^for  instance,  where  great  stiffness  is  required,  say 
for  carrying  a  water-tank,  where  considerable  deOection  would 
strain  and  endanger  the  joints,  we  should  select  a  deep  one,  such 
as  Fig.  159  ;  in  other  cases  great  depth  might  be  inadmissible 
and  say  Fig.  162  would  be  selected;  in  other  cases  we  may 
require  a  wide  top  flange  for  a  Bressummer  to  carry  a  wall 
and  Fig.  158  would  be  the  most  suitable,  &c.  See  (618)  and 
Fig.  208. 
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(488.)  "  Effect  of  the  Weight  of  the  Beam  itself:'— The  laws 
for  "  JSiinilar  Beams  "  will  enable  us  to  show  most  clearly  the 
effect  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  on  the  total  load  which  it 
can  bear.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  breaking  weight 
of  a  beam  must  always  be  composed  of  two  different  loads,  one 
being  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  and  the  other  the  extra  load 
laid  upon  it ;  moreover,  that  the  proportion  between  these  two 
is  very  yariable  (490).  In  short  beams,  the  weight  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  load,  and  in  most  ordinary  cases 
may  be  safely  neglected,  but  with  long  beams,  the  proportion 
rises  with  the  length,  until  the  whole  strength  of  the  beam  is 
required  to  carry  its  own  weight,  and  it  can  bear  no  extra  load 
whatever  (492).  In  the  large  tube  of  the  Conway  Bridge  the 
weight  was  1080  tons  (474),  which  is  equivalent  to  1080  -r-  2 
=  540  tons  in  the  centre,  and  this  is  about  ^th  of  the 
total  strength  of  the  beam,  or  2145  tons,  as  calculated  in 
(473). 

(489.)  If  we  take  a  series  of  "  Similar  "  beams,  with  lengths 
and  all  other  dimensions  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  .  10,  the  6th 
law  in  (461)  shows  that  the  breaking  weights  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  those  numbers,  and  by  the  1 0th  law  in 
(468)  the  weights  of  the  beams  will  be  as  the  cubes.  Thus, 
with  beams  having  all  their  dimensions,  lengths,  depths, 
breadths,  and  thicknesses  in  the  ratio : — 

128456789  10 

the  total  breaking  weights  taken  as  a  distributed  load,  including 
the  strain  from  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  would  be  in  the 
ratio  of  the  squares  of  those  numbers  (461),  say 

10        40        90      160        250     360      490      640      810      1000 

Now,  say  that  the  weights  of  the  beams  between  supports, 
being  by  (468)  in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  dimensions, 
are: — 

1  8        27        64        125      216      .S43      572      729      1000 

Then,  the  useful  load  borne,  over  and  above  the  weights  of  the 
beams  themselves,  would  obviously  be  found  by  deducting  the 
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weight  of  the  beam  from  the  total  broaking  load,  and 
become : — 

9        82        63        96        125      U4      147      128       81  0 

Hence,  with  the  smallest  beam  of  the  series,  the  weight  of  the 
beam  itself  is  iV^^>  ^"^  ^^^  useful  load  V^ths  of  the  total 
strength : — with  the  length,  &c.  =  5,  the  weight  of  the  beam 
is  ^,  and  the  useful  load  ^  the  total  strength.  But  with  the 
largest  beam  of  the  series,  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  is 
equal  to  the  total  strength,  and  it  can  bear  no  useful  load 
whatever. 

(490.)  We  have  seen  (488)  that  with  the  large  Conway  tube 
the  weight  of  the  beam  was  jth  of  the  total  strength.  With  the 
75-foot  model  tube  (473)  it  was  2  •  9  -i-  89  •  15  =  •  0325,  or  ^th  of 
the  total  strength.  With  the  little  model  tube  No.  8  in  Table 
78,  the  weight  between  supports  was  4  *  84  lbs.,  equivalent  to 
4* 84 -^2  =  2*17  Ibe.  in  the  centre,  and  the  total  breaking 
weight  being  672  4-  2  =  674  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  beam  is 
2  •  1 7  -^  674  =  •  00322,  or  ^th  of  the  total  strength. 

(491.)  " Effect  mth  Large  Beams" — With  very  large  beams 
the  efifect  of  the  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the  tube  is  to  com- 
plicate considerably  the  application  of  the  '*  Factor  of  Safety." 
The  majority  of  our  leading  Engineers  admit  6  as  the  value  of 
that  Factor  for  Bailway  Bridges,  or  that  the  beam  may  be 
strained  to  ^th  of  its  breaking  weight  only,  for  a  moving  load 
such  as  a  train.  But  we  have  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Conway  tube  the  weight  of  the  tube  alone  strains  the  structure 
far  beyond  that  limit,  in  fact  to  ^th  of  the  breaking  weight : 
hence  the  highest  possible  Factor  =  4.  Thus  the  calculated 
breakinc;  weight  of  that  tube  by  the  most  correct  method  of 
calculation  (473)  being  2145  tons,  the  safe  load  with  Factor  6 
is  2145  -r  6  =  358  tons,  but  as  we  have  seen  (474)  the  strain 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  tube  itself  is  540  tons. 

It  is  shown,  however,  in  (839)  that  in  most  cases  the  strain 
produced  by  a  rapid  train  is  very  little  greater  than  that  due  to 
a  dead  Liad,  for  which,  as  shown  by  (886),  (886),  the  Factor  for 
cast  or  wrought  iron  may  be  taken  at  3.  Then,  with  the 
Conway  tube  we  obtain  21  \5  -r  3  =  715  tons  total  safe  load. 
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and  as  the  strain  dne  to  the  weight  of  the  tube  is  540  tons,  we 
haye  715  —  540  =  175  tons  for  the  weight  of  the  train. 

(492.)  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  if  the  length  of  the 
Conway  tube  were  doubled,  the  span  becoming  800  feet,  and  all 
the  cross- sectional  dimensions  were  retained,  the  beam  would 
break  with  its  own  weight ;  for  obyiously  the  breaking  load 
would  be  reduced  to  half  or  to  2145  -^  2  =  1073  tons,  while 
the  weight  of  the  beam  being  doubled  becomes  540  X  2  =  1080 
tons. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  dimensions  were  increased  in 
the  Kame  ratio,  the  length  with  which  the  beam  would  break 
with  its  own  weight  would  be  1600  feet,  or  4  times  its  present 
span.  In  that  case,  the  breaking  weight  increas'ng  as  the 
square  of  the  dimensions  becomes  2145  X  4^  =  34320  tons,  and 
the  weight  of  the  tube  itself  increasing  as  the  cube  of  the 
dimensions  becomes  510  x  4'  =  34560  tons,  &c.  We  have 
here,  however,  taken  the  theoretical  ratio  B*  instead  of  the  more 
correct  experimental  ratio  B*'*  (471). 


CHAPTEB  XII. 


TH^   CONNECTION   OF   THE   TENSILE   AND   OBUSHING   STBAINS   WITH 

I  HE   TBANSYEBSE    6TBAIN. 

(493.)  When  a  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  the  transverse  strain  is  resolved  into  a  tensile  one  at  the 
npper  part  of  the  section,  and  a  crushing  one  at  the  lower  part. 
There  is  therefore  an  intimate  connection  between  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  a  material,  and  its  strength  in  resisting  tensile 
and  crushing  strains,  and  our  present  object  is  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  that  connection,  and  to  obtain  rules  that  will 
enable  us  to  calculate  any  one  of  those  three  strains,  when  the 
other  two  are  known  by  experiment. 

(494.)  Let  Fig.  165  be  a  beam  or  cantilever  built  into  a  wall 
and  unloaded,  the  depth  being  20  inches,  the  breadth  1  inch, 
and  the  length  100  inches.     Fig.  166  is  the  same  beam  loaded 
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at  the  end  with  a  weight  W,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  cause 
the  beam  to  rotate  round  the  ^*  neutral  axis  "  N.  A.,  the  fibres 
above  that  line  being  stretched  in  a  ratio  increasing  in  simple 
arithmetical  progression  from  the  nentral  axis,  where  it  is 
nothing,  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  section,  where  it  is  a  maximum, 
and  if  we  admit  that  the  strains  are  simply  proportional  to  the 
extensions  (which  is  not  strictly  true  (604)  ),  those  strains  will 
obviously  increase  in  arithmetical  progresRion  also,  and  it  will 
follow  that  if  the  beam  is  loaded  up  to  the  point  of  rupture,  it 
will  give  way  at  first  by  the  fracture  of  the  upper  fibres,  the 
rest  following  in  succession.  Obviously,  the  fibres  below  the 
neutral  axis  are  compressed  and  subjected  to  a  crushing  strain 
increasing  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  section, 
where  it  becomes  a  maximum. 

(495.)  If  the  tensile  and  crushing  strengths  are  equal  to  one 
another,  the  neutral  axis  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  section  as 
in  Fig.  166  :  assuming  for  illustration  that  they  are  thus  equal, 
and  that  the  maximum  strength  is  10  tons  per  square  inch,  we 
have  in  Fig.  164  a  section  of  the  beam  to  a  larger  scale,  and 
can  calculate  the  strains  on  each  square  inch  of  that  section, 
also  the  leverage  with  which  it  acts ;  and  its  effect  in  sustaining 
a  load  at  W,  in  Fig.  166. 

Thus,  the  square  inch  B  is  strained  with  10  tons  per  square 
inch  at  its  upper  edge,  and  9  tons  at  the  lower  edge ;  the  mean 
is  9  *  5  tons,  which,  acting  with  a  leverage  of  9 '  5  inches  (namely, 
the  distance  from  its  centre  of  gravity  to  the  neutral  axis),  will 
exert^  in  sustaining  a  load  at  W,  a  strain  of  9*5  X  9*5  -7-  100 
=  -9025  ton.  Similarly,  D  gives  8-5  x  8-5-4-100=  -7225 
ton :  following  out  the  calculation  in  this  way  throughout,  the 
sum  of  the  whole  series  of  strains  for  that  half  of  the  section 
subjected  to  tension  will  come  out  3 '  325  tons :  if  the  series  had 
been  infinite  the  sum  of  the  resistances  would  have  been 
8^  tons. 

We  might  have  obtained  the  same  result  more  easily  by 
multiplying  the  whole  area  10,  by  the  mean  strain  5,  and  by 
the  mean  leverage  5,  and  taking  |  of  that  product ;  thus  10  x  5 
X  6  X  $  -4- 100  =  3  J  tons,  as  before. 

This  strain  is  due  to  tension  alone,  and  that  due  to  com- 
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preBsion  being  the  same  we  obtain  6^  at  W.  If  we  would 
convert  this  case  of  a  cantilever  loaded  at  one  end,  Fig.  166, 
into  an  equivalent  beam  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in 
the  centre,  Fig.  167,  we  have  evidently  a  length  of  200  inches, 
a  strain  of  6f  tons  on  each  prop,  and  a  central  load  of 
13^  tons. 

This  mode  of  calculation  may  be  expressed  by  general  Eulea 
which  become : — 

(496.)      W  =  (-^^^xdJx6xTH-(Lx4-6). 

(497.)      W  =  {^^  X  dj  X  6  X  C H- (L  X  4-6). 
(498.)       C=  WX1.X40 


(499.)      T  = 


|d  -  VW  X  L  X  4-5-^(T  X  6}*  X  6 

W  X  L  X  4  5 

id  -  V'W  XLX  4-5  4^(0^6}"  X  h 


In  which  T  =  the  maximum   tensile  strain,  or  that  at  the 

extreme  edge   of  the  section,  per   square 

inch. 
0  =  the  maximum  crushing  strain,  or  that  at  the 

extreme  edge  of  the   section,  per  square 

inch. 
d  =  the  depth  of  rectangular  beam,  in  inches. 
h  =  the  breadth         „  „  „ 

L  =  length  of  beam,  supported  at  both  ends,  in 

feet. 
W  =  weight  in  centre  of  beam. 

Of  course,  T,  C,  and  W  must  all  be  taken  in  the  same  termSy 
tons,  lbs.,  &c. 

(500.)  Applying  rule  (496)  to  the  case  of  the  beam  whose 
•trength  was  investigated  analytically  in  (494),  the  length 
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being  200  inches,  or  16*667  feet,  T  and  0  each  =  10  tons, 
d  =  20  inches,  h  =  1  inch,  we  obtain 

as  before. 

With  a  bar  1  inch  sqnare  and  1  foot  long  of  the  same  material, 
we  obtain 

W  =  (    —  ,—  X  lY  X  1  X  10-r  (1  X  4-5)  =  -655  ton 

Vvio  +  Vio      /  ^  ' 

breaking  weight  in  the  centre.  This  it  shonld  be  observed  is 
yi^th  of  T  or  C,  for  -555  X  18  =  10  tons:— this,  however,  is 
true  only  where  the  tensile  and  crushing  strengths  are  equal  to 
one  another  (638). 

(501.)  But  the  Eules  in  (496),  Ac,  will  apply  to  cases  where 
T  and  C  are  unequal,  which,  as  shown  by  Table  79,  is  the  cape 
with  most  materials.  Thus,  with  cast  iron  the  mean  value  of 
T  =  7  *  142  tons  and  of  G  =  43  tons  per  square  inch :  then  a 
bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  will  break  transversely  with 

(  -J-—      r -   X  lY^l  X7-142-^  (1x4-5)  =-8016  ton, 

\V43+Vn42         /  V  ;  » 

or  1795  lbs.  in  the  centre.  The  mean  transverse  strength  by 
experiment  is  2063  lbs.  (336),  hence  2063  4-1795  =  1-16,  so 
that  the  calculation  shows  an  error  of  4-  15  per  cent. 

(502.)  The  equation  -  .__  x  <^  gives  the  depth  of  that 

part  of  the  section  subjected  to  tension ;  thus  with  cast  iron 

V43  -  6-557  6-557       _^,  .    ^ 

V 4-3  +  ^/7-142''^'  "'6^557-+2-67-3  '  <>' -9T23  =  ' ^104 inch ; 

hence  the  depth  of  the  part  subjected  to  compression  must  be 
1*0  — -7104  =-2896  inch,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  position 
of  the  neutral  axis,  as  in  Fig.  168.     Similarly,  the  equation 

Vt 

-7= J--  X  d  gives  the  depth  of  that  part  of  the  section 
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V    *^  *  •  •  2-673 

Bubjected  to  oompressioii,  or  in  our  case  g. ^  ft.KKT*    ®' 

2-673 

^  oo  =  "2896  inch,  as  before. 
9*23 

Again,  with  Ash,  T  =  16576  lbs.,  and  0  =  9023  lb&  per 

sqnare  inch,  and  a  bar  1  inch  square  will  haye  as  the  depth 

,.    ^  ,^    ^      .  'v/^^>23  95 

sobjected  to  tension  =    ,        .  ,  or  ^^   .   ^^^  .-,  or 

^  V%23+ ^^16576'       95  +  128-7* 

95 

cvno.rr  =  * ^247  inch,  hence  the  depth  subjected  to  compression 

must  be  1*0  —-4247  =  -5763  inch,  and  we  thus  obtain  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis,  as  in  Fig.  169. 

Of  all  known  materials,  glass  gives  the  greatest  inequality 
of  T  and  C,  their  ratio  to  one  another  being  1  to  11*78,  as 
shown  by  coL  3  of  Table  79.    With  T  =  2560  lbs.,  and  C  = 

30150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  equation  -= =- becomes 

V 80150  173*6  173-6       ^^^ ,    ^ 

■  ,  .-     -)  or  ,>yo~g   .   gA~g»  ®'  ooT~o  =  '7784 inch, 

V' 30150  +  V2560        173-6  +  50-6'       224-2  • 

which  is  the  depth  subjected  to  tension,  hence  1-0  —  -7734  = 
*  2266  inch  for  the  depth  subjected  to  crushing,  and  we  thus 
obtain  the  neutral  axis,  as  in  Fig.  170. 

(503.)  The  rule  (498)  for  finding  C,  is  of  special  value  as 
applied  to  malleable  materials  such  as  Wrought  Iron,  Steel, 
Gun-metal,  and  Brass,  whose  resistance  to  crushing  cannot  be 
determined  with  precision  by  experiments  conducted  in  the 
usual  manner,  namely,  by  crushing  small  specimens  by  direct 
pressure,  because  the  ductile  and  semi-fluid  character  of  such 
metals  enables  them  to  flaw  or  expand  laterally  under  pressure 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  instead  of  crushing  suddenly 
into  fragments  as  cast  iron  and  similar  materials  do  (133). 

(504.)  "  WroitgU  Iron."— In  applying  the  Rules  (496),  Ac, 
to  such  materials  we  obtain  the  apparent  rather  than  the  real 
tensile  and  crushing  strengths ;  at  least  this  is  true  with  heavy 
strains  approaching  the  ultimate  or  breaking  loads.  It  ia 
assumed  in  the  analytical  investigation  in  (494)  that  the  exten- 
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sions  and  compresBions  are  proportional  to  the  distance  from 
the  neutral  axis,  and  that  the  tensile  and  crashing  strains  are 
simply  proportional  to  the  respective  extensions  and  compres- 
sions. This  last  assumption  is  practically  correct  for  light 
strains  or  even  np  to  half  the  ultimate  weight,  with  wrought 
iron  and  steel,  but  is  yery  feir  from  the  truth  with  heavier 
strains  as  shown  by  Table  95 :  plotting  coL  8  in  a  diagram  and 
eliminating  the  anomalies  of  experiment  by  a  mean  curve  we 
obtain  for 

14        15        16        17        18        19       20        91        22        23        24 

tons  per  square  inch,  the  approximate  extensions  in  parts  of  the 
length,  cleared  as  four  as  possible  from  the  effect  of  time  (621), 
are 

•002    0035    0054  -0076  -0102    0132  -0164    0198      024     -03       038 

The  extensions  for  lower  strains  are  given  by  coL  4  of 
Table  96. 

(505.)  Let  Fig.  203  be  the  section  of  a  bar  of  wrought  iron 
below  the  neutral  axis  when  strained  as  a  beam  up  to  the 
point  of  rapture,  the  maximum  strain  or  that  at  B  being  say 
24  tons  per  square  inch.  Now,  if  the  strains  were  simply  as 
the  extensions,  we  should  have  the  series  given  by  col.  A  in 
that  figure,  proceeding  with  which  as  in  (495)  we  obtain 
column  X. 


Area.   Lever. 

Strain. 

X. 

Area.   Lever.      Strain. 

Z. 

1   X      1    X 

1-5  = 

15 

1    X     1    X   14-25  = 

14-25 

1    X      3   X 

4-5  = 

13-5 

1   X     3   X   16-70  = 

50-10 

1  X    5  X 

7-5  = 

37-5 

1   X     5   X   18-53  = 

92-65 

1  X    7  X 

10-5  = 

73-5 

1   X     7   X   19-55  = 

136-85 

1  X     9  X 

13-5  = 

121*5 

1  X     9  X  21-28  = 

191-52 

1    X    11    X 

16-5  = 

181*5 

1   X   11   X   22-25  = 

244-75 

1  X  13  X 

19-5  = 

253-5 

1   X  13  X  2300  = 

299-00 

1  X  15  X 

22-5  = 

337-5 

1   X   15  X  23-70  = 

355-50 

1020-0  1384-62 


Thus  taking  B  C  and  assuming  the  area  s  1  *0,  as  we  require 
proportional  numbers  only,  the  mean  strain  at  D  becomes  22*5, 
and  the  leverage  =  15,  hence  we  obtain  1  X  15  X  22  *  5  =  337  *  6, 
Ac.,  <&c.,  as  in  column  X, 
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But  by  (504)  the  extension  at  B  doe  to  24  tons  =*038, 
therefore  at  E,  or  half  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis,  we 
obtain  '038-^2  =  -OlO,  which,  by  the  series  of  strains  and 
corresponding  extensions  in  (504),  is  due  to  a  strain  somewhere 
between  20  and  21  tons:  by  interpolation  we  find  the  exact 
strain'  to  be  20  *  76  tons,  as  in  the  figure.  Similarly  at  F,  which 
is  ^th  of  the  distance,  of  B  from  the  neutral  axis,  we  obtain 
•  038  -7-  4  =  *  001'5,  which  is  between  17  and  18  tons  :  by  inter- 
polation we  obtain  17  *  78  tons,  as  in  the  figure.  Calculating  in 
this  way,  we  have  obtained  the  colunm  N :  then  taking  B,  G  as 
before,  we  have  1  X  15  X  23-7  =  365*5,  &c.,  Ac,  as  in  col.  Z. 

(506.)  The  result  is,  that  although  the  maximum  strain  at  B 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely  24  tons,  the  mean  resistance 
by  col.  Z  is  greater  than  in  col.  X  in  the  ratio  1  to  1384 '  62 
-7-  1020  =  1  •  86  nearly,  or  36  per  cent.  Therefore,  if  we  would 
calculate  wrought-iron  bars  by  the  rules  in  (496),  &c.,  we  must 
take  &  fictitious  value  for  the  maximum  strain  at  B,  which  would 
become  in  effect  24  x  1*36  =  32*64  tons  per  square  inch. 
Thus,  while  the  real  maximum  tensile  and.  crushing  strain 
=  24,  the  apparent  strain  by  the  ordinary  rules  is  =  32  *  64 
tons  per  square  inch :  see  (133). 

The  near  approach  to  equality  in  the  strains  throughout  the 
section,  as  shown  by  col.  N  in  Fig.  203,  is  remarkable :  thus  at 
G,  i^th  of  the  distance  of  B  from  the  neutral  axis,  the  strain 
instead  of  being  24-7-16  =:  1  *  5,  is  14*  25  tons  per  square  inch. 

By  (374)  it  is  shown  that  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  1  inch  square 
and  1  foot  long  between  bearings,  and  loaded  as  a  beam,  will 
break  down  (so  far  as  that  point  can  be  definitely  fixed)  with 
4000  lbs.  or  1-786  ton  in  the  centre.  By  the  rule  in  (638)  this 
is  equivalent  to  1  *  786  x  18  =  32  *  15  tons  per  square  inch 
maximum  strain  at  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  the  section, 
which  far  surpasses  25*7  tons,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of 
British  bar-iron,  as  determined  by  direct  experiment  and  given 
by  Table  1.  But  32  *  15  is  the  apparent^  not  the  real,  strength  of 
the  iron,  which  by  the  ratio  in  (506)  is  reduced  to  32*15 
-rl-36  =  24  tons,  differing  24-f-25*7  = -934  or  1*0  --934 
=  *  066,  namely  6  *  6  per  cent  only  £rom  the  tensile  strength  by 
direct  experiment  (520). 

T  a 
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With  lowor  strams,  say  half  the  ultimate  strength  or 
24  -^  2  =  12  tons  per  square  inch,  the  elasticity  of  wrought 
iron  is  practically  perfect,  that  is  to  say,  the  strains  are  simply 
proportional  to  the  extensions  or  to  the  distances  from  the 
neutral  axis  N.  A.  We  should  then  have  the  raiing  given  by 
col.  X  in  (•^05),  which  gives  1020  with  the  full  strain,  therefore 
1020  -^  2  =  510  with  half  the  ultimate  strength,  and  by  col.  Z 
1384*62  with  the  full  ultimate  strain:  hence  the  ratio  becomes 
1384-62-^610  =  2-72  to  1-0:  while,  therefore,  we  double 
the  maximum  strain  (namely  12  to  24  tons),  we  increase  the 
mean  apparent  strain  not  to  double  only  or  to  2,  but  to  2  *  72  or 
to  2-72  X  12  =  32-64  tons,  being  the  same  as  in  (506). 

(507.)  "  SieeV'^  Applying  the  rules  in  (496),  &c.,  to  steel,  we 
obtain  results  analogous  to  those  we  have  found  for  wrought 
iron :  for  example,  a  bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  breaks 
down  with  6720  lbs.,  or  8  tons  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in 
(876).  By  Table  1,  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  a  steel  bar 
=  47  *  8  tons  per  square  inch :  then  the  Bule  (498)  becomes 

8x1x4-5  fti  ^Q* 

C  =  -g -    - X, =  61-48  tons  per 

{l  -  ^3  X  1  X  4-5-i-(47-8  X  1}    X  1 

square  inch  a'pparent  crushing  strength.  What  the  real  crush- 
ing strength  may  be  we  have  no  means  of  determining  exactly, 
because  the  compression  of  steel  by  that  strain  is  not  accurately 
known;  but  by  the  experiments  on  steel  pillars,  the  mean 
resistance  to  crushing  seemed  to  be  52  tons  per  square  inch 
(268).  If  we  admit  this  to  be  the  reed  strain,  and  61*48  torn 
the  apparent  strength  under  transverse  strains,  we  have  the 
ratio  61  *  48  -7-  52  =  1  *  18,  or  18  per  cent,  difference,  being  half 
of  that  obtained  for  wrought  iron  under  similar  strains. 

(508.)  Table  79  gives  the  results  of  the  rules  in  (496),  <&a, 
as  applied  to  many  different  kinds  of  materials,  compared  with 
the  transverse  strength,  &c.,  as  found  by  direct  experiment 
The  values  of  T,  C,  and  W  are  taken  from  Tables  1, 81,  32,  66, 
Ac. ; — the  ratios  of  T  to  C,  as  given  by  col.  3,  vary  from  1  to 
•34  with  Willow,  to  1  to  11-78  with  Glass,  and  although  there 
are  in  col.  6  departures  from  uniformity,  they  are  not  greater 
than  might  be  expected  under  such  extremely  variable  oondi* 
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Table  79. — Of  the  Connkction  between  the  ultimate  Transverse 
STRRNf^TH  of  Materials,  aud  the  Tensile,  and  Crushing 
Strengths. 


MalerlaL 


Longitudinal  Strength  in  Lte. 
per  Sqoare  Inch. 


Tensile, 
T. 


Crashing. 

a 


load 

Steel :  working  load 
Gun-metal    .. 

Broas     

Glaae     

Slate      


Cast  Iron      16,000 

„  StirUng'sNo  2  25,7(54 
„  „         No.  3   23,461 

Wrought  Iron:  working  ^23  q^a 

60,480 

31,860 

17,970 

2,500 

2,666* 

14,186 
16,576 
14,822 
17,850 
9,560 

10,818 
12,332 
13,300 
13,300 
13,300 

13,000 
15,090 
13,250 

(1) 


Alder     ..  . 

Ash  ..  . 
Beech    .. 

Deal  ..  . 
Larch     .. 

Mahogany  . 
Oak,  En«;li8h 

Pine,  yellow  . 

„    red 

„    pitoh  . 

Sycamore 

Teak      ..  . 

WiUow  ..  . 


96.320 
119,457 
129,876 

23,940 

60,480 

34,652* 

24,0oo* 

30,150 

12,062 

6,896 
9.023 
8,548 
6,(i02 
4,385 

8,198 
8,271 
5,410 
6,457 
6,790 

8,144 

10,706 

4,518 

(a) 


Ratio. 
C-r-  T. 


602 
4-64 
5-54 

1-00 


Transvcroe  Strength  of  a 

Uar  1  Inch  Sijuare, 

1  Fout  l^'n>^. 


Expprl- 
meut.  K. 


1 
1 
1 
11 
4 


00 
105 
335 
■78 
52 

'48> 
544 
577 
•370 
459 

758 


2063 
2S35 
2272 

1330 

3360 

1830 

1150 

262 

421 

530 
681 
558 
615 
880 

589 


By 
Rule.  K. 


Error,  per 
oent. 


•670  509 


407 
•486 
•510 

•626 
•709 
•340 

(3) 


428 
491 
577 

535 
724 
865 

(4) 


1795 
2666 
2568 

1380 

3360 

1830 

1150 

340 

421 

515 
673 
613 
567 
346 

514 
556 
448 
498 
.14 

566 
700 
847 

(ft) 


-15^0 
"  60 
+130 

00 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


+30^0 
00 

+  2-85 

-  1-17 
+  10-00 

-  7-8 

-  9-0 

-1273 
+  9*2 
+  4*7 
+  1-4 
-10-92 

+  5^8 

-  3-32 

-  4-98 

(•) 


NoT>— The  Talues  marlced  *  have  been  calculated  from  the  transverse  suengths  in 
eoL  4,  fto.,  kc. 

tionB.    The  sum  of  all  the  +  errors  in  ool.  6  is  76  *  95,  and  of 
the  -  errors  is  70-87,  giving  an  average  of  (76-95  -  70-87) 
-4-  22  =  4-  0  -  276  per  cent,  on  the  22  experimenti^ :  the  greatest 
+  error  was  4-  30  per  cent  with  Glass,  and  the  greatest  — 
error  was  —  15  per  cent,  with  Cast  Iron. 

(509.)  It  will  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  observe  the 
effect  on  the  transverse  strength,  of  variations  in  the  Tensile 
and  Gmfihing  strengths: — for  instance,  if  by  mixture  of  metala 
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or  otherwise  we  coald  double  tlie  value  of  both  strains,  no  donbi 
the  transverse  strength  would  be  doubled  also ;  but  the  question 
is,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  given  alteration  in  one  of  those 
btrains  only  ? 

Table  80  has  been  calculated  by  the  rules  in  (496),  Ac,  and 
shows  the  effect  of  changing  the  value  of  T  and  G  from  7  and 
42  tons  per  square  inch  respectively  (which  are  nearly  the 
mean  strengths  of  ordinary  cast  iron)  to  14  and  7  tons.  Thus 
if  T  could  be  doubled  or  increased  to  14  tons,  while  C  remained 
at  its  normal  value  of  42  tons,  the  increase  in  the  Transverse 
strength,  as  shown  by  col.  6,  would  be  63  •  3  per  cent.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  T  at  its  normal  value  of  7  tons  per  square 
inch,  C  is  reduced  to  7  tons  also,  the  transverse  strength  would 
be  reduced  to  *4962,  or  about  half  its  normal  value;  when,  as 
in  (500)  and  (638),  the  transverse  strength  is  -j^th  of  T  or  C ; 
for  by  col.  4,  •  389  x  18  =  7  tons,  &c.  A  practical  example  of 
this  is  given  by  Stirling's  iron  in  (939),  where  it  is  shown  that 
the  effect  of  Stirling's  process  is  to  increase  the  tensile  strength 
74  per  cent.,  and  the  crushing  strength  30  per  cent,  the  result 
being  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  transverse  strength  by 
experiment,  and  59  per  cent,  by  calculation  with  the  rules  in 
(496),  &c 

Table  80. — Of  the  Transverse  Strength  of  Oast  Iron,  &c.,  as 
affected  by  varying  Tensile  and  Crushing  Strength. 


. 

Transverse  Strength. 

Tensile, 
Tons. 

Crnshlng, 
Tons. 

Ratios. 

BaUoB. 

LlM. 

Tons. 

7 

7 

871 

•3890 

•4962 

1-000 

7 

14 

1195 

•5344 

•6816 

1-372 

7 

21 

1400 

•6251 

•7973 

1-674 

7 

28 

1548 

•6909 

•8812 

1-777 

7 

35 

16«4 

•7427 

•9473 

1-911 

7 

42 

1756 

•7840 

1-0000 

2  016 

8 

42 

1926 

•8600 

1-097 

2-211 

10 

42 

2258 

l^OOS 

1-286 

2-592 

12 

42 

2538 

1-133 

1-445 

2-914 

14 

42 

2867 

1-280 

1-633 

3-291 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 
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Theobetioal  Bules. 

(510.)  Theoretical  writers  have  given  mles  connectiiig  the 
transverse  strain  on  a  beam  with  the  tensile  and  cmshing 
strength  of  the  material,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  two 
latter  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  that  the  extensions  and 
oomprossions  under  those  strains  are  also  equal.  This,  however, 
is  not  true  of  any  material  (616)  when  the  strains  are  very  heavy 
or  approach  the  breaking  weight;  but  with  the  working  loads 
commonly  adopted  in  practice,  say  ^th  to  ^rd  of  the  breaking 
weight,  those  rules  are  nearly  correct,  and  become  of  con- 
siderable value.  With  very  heavy  strains  other  rules  become 
necessary,  and  are  given  in  (323). 

(511.)  For  solid  square  sections  of  beams  we  have  the  rules  :** 

^_/x2xD» 
3  X  / 

8  X  W  X  Z 
•^  ■"      2  X  I>»     ' 

(512.)  For  hollow  square  sections :— 

/x2x(D*--(y) 

"^  "        8  xZxD 

^_8  X  W  X  ^  X  D 
•'        2  X  (D*  -  d*)   * 

(513.)  For  solid  Rectangular  sections  :— 

^      /x2xD«xB 

^  =  — 3in — 

-^  3  X  W  X  ? 
^      2xD-xB* 

(514.)  For  hollow  Rectangular  sections  :-^ 

^_/X  2  x{iy  xB)-((rxb} 

3xlxD 
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/=         3  X  W  X  f  X  D 

2x{D'xB)-(«Px6}* 

(615.)  For  solid  oiroalar  sections : — 

_^      31416  x/xR« 
W= J 

- Vfxi 


3U16  X  E« 

(616.)  For  hollow  circular  sections : — 

--      3-1416  x/X  (R*  -  /) 

^ Wx  i  X  R 

^ ^  ft. 


3-1416  X  (R*-r*) 


(617.)  For  solid  elliptical  sections : — 

3-1416  X/XRSXR, 


W  = 


/=o: 


2 
WxZ 


3-1416  xRJxE, 


(618.)  For  hollow  elliptical  sections : — 

3-1416  x/  X  {Ri  X  Rb)  -  (ti  X  Tb} 


W  = 


/  = 


ixEp 
W  X  ZX  Rd 


3-1416  X  (Ri  X  Rb)  -  (i4  X  Tb} 


In  which  /  =  the  mazimnm  strain  per  sqoare  inch  at  the 

extreme  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  section, 
Qsnally  tensile  at  the  lower  edge  and  crashing 
at  the  lower  one,  and  in  the  same  terms  as  W. 
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W  =  the  transverse  load  in  the  centre  of  a  beam 
supported  at  both  ends  in  lbs.,  tons,  &c.,  in- 
cluding the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  reduced 
to  an  equivalent  central  load  (785). 
D  s  the  external  andd  =  the  interual  depth  in  inches. 
B  =  „  5  =  „       breadth      „ 

K  =  „  r  =  „       radius       „ 

Ej)=a  „  r^s  9,       radius  or  ver- 

tical      semi- 
diameter. 
B]|S  „  rB=  0        radius  or  hori- 

zontal   semi- 
diameter. 
I  =  the  length  or   distance   between  supports,    in 
inches. 

(519.)  We  may  now  give  some  illustrations  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  rules : — Say  we  have  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  1  inch 
square  and  1  foot  long,  and  assuming  that  the  maximum  strain 
/  shall  not  exceed  12  tons  per  square  inch,  which,  as  shown  by 
the  Diagram  215,  is  about  tiie  limit  of  perfect  elasticity  for  both 
the  tensile  and  compressive  strains,  we  may  find  the  equivalent 

12  y  2  =  1' 
transverse  strain  W  by  rule  (511),  which  becomes   — ^ — =-^ — 

24 
or  ^^  =  *  6667  ton,  or  1500  lbs.  in  the  centre, 
oo 

If  the  bar  had  been  a  round  one,  then  B  =  0*5,  and  *5' 
being  '  125,  Bule  (515)  becomes  ^ '  ^^^^  ^  .Jf  ^  '  ^^^  =  -8927 

ton  in  the  centre.  Hence  the  ratio  of  the  strengths  of  square 
to  round  bars  is  -6667  -i-  -8927  =  1-7  to  1-0.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  ratio  for  light  strains,  and  nearly  so  for  all 
strains  with  materials  whose  elasticity  is  nearly  perfect,  such 
as  steel  and  wrought  iron,  but  with  caKt  iron  and  timber,  as 
shown  in  (861),  (862),  the  ratio  with  the  breaking  weights  is 
more  nearly  1*5  to  1*0. 

(520.)  By  col.  6  of  Table  66,  the  working  load  for  a  plain 
bar  of  wrought  iron  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  s  *  594  ton  in 
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the  centre ;  by  Rule  (511) /becomes  in  that  case ^ -, 

•594  X  36         ^^.       lo       lA  fTx  -1. 

or  o >  or  '594  x  18  =  10*7  tons  per  square  inch. 

Bat  if  we  apply  the  same  mle  to  extreme  strains  in  wrought 
or  cast  iron  bars,  we  obtain  a  fictitious  value  for  /,  for  reasons 
given  in  (504),  &c. ;  for  example,  Table  66  gives  4000  lbs.  or 
1*786  ton  for  the  value  of  M^  for  the  breaking-down  load; 
hence  1*786  X  18  =  82*15  tons  per  square  inch,  the  apparent 
value  of  /,  which  being  86  per  ceut.  in  excess  of  the  real  value, 
as  shown  in  (506),  the  latter  becomes  32*15  ^  1*86  =  24  tons 
per  square  inch. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  cases  /  =  W  X  18  simply 
(639),  but  that  rule  will  apply  to  those  cases  only  where  the 
tensile  and  compressive  strains  are  equal  to  one  another  for 
bars  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long,  &c.,  but  will  not  be  correct 
for  cast  iron  where  those  strains  are  very  unequal.  For  example, 
a  bar  of  cast  iron  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  breaks  with 
•92  ton  in  the  centre  (335) ;  hence/  =  -92  X  18  =  16*56  tons 
per  square  inch.  But  this  is  neither  the  true  tensile  nor  crushing 
strength  of  cast  iron,  which,  as  found  by  direct  experiment,  is 
7*142  and  43  tons  respectively.  In  applying  these  rules  to 
cast  iron,  /  must  be  taken  at  the  apparent  value  of  16  *  56  tons 
per  square  inch  in  calculating  the  breaking  loads  (504). 

(521.)  The  meaning  of  this  fictitious  value  of  /  is,  that  if  the 
transverse  strength  =  *92  ton,  and  the  tensile  and  crushing 
strengths  are  equal  to  one  another,  then  the  value  of  both  would 
be  16*56  tons  per  square  inch;  by  Bule  (496)  we  then  obtain 

(- £j^^^t=====  X  lYx  1  X  16*56-7-4*5  =-92  ton. 

^V  16-56  +  V  16*56        / 

By  taking  16*56  tons  for  the  value  of  /,  the  rules  in  (510) 
coincide  in  their  results  with  those  in  (323),  with  •  92  for  the 
value  of  Mt  ill  rectangular  sections,  and  •92-7-1*7  =  ^5412 
fi\^  \mrcular  and^eUlPtical  sections.  Thus,  for  the  hollow 
rectangular  beam,  FigT^Wy^e  found  in  (347)  and  by  rule  (330) 
the  breaking  weight  »  8*o»«  tons:   by  Bule  (514)  we  have 
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16-56  X  2  X  (4-04«  x  2-21)  -  (3-29»  x  1-46) 

^ -3x72x4-04 ^  =  »-^^« 

tons  also. 

(522.)  Fig.  201  gives  tibe  section  of  six  elliptical  beams 
experimented  upon  by  Mr.  E.  Clark ;  the  length  was  6  feet, 
the  maximum  breaking  weight  =  3*595  tons;  the  minimum 
=  2-918  tons,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  =  3*207  tons.  By 
role  (518)  we  obtain 

3*1416  X  16-56  X  {2-33»  x  l-165)-(l-955»  x  -79} 

^  =  72  X  2~33  * 

2  *  738  tons.    By  Rule  (834)  we  have 

_      (4-66»  X  2-33)-(3*91»  x  1-58)         _,^  .  ^      „  ^^^ 
W  =  ^ ^765 X  -5412 -r  6  =  2-736 

tons,  or  practically  the  same  as  the  other ;  if  we  take  -92-7-1-5 
=r  •6133  for  the  value  of  Mt)  the  ratio  1-5  to  1*0  being,  as  we 
have  shown  (361), more  correct  than  1-7  to  1*0  for  the  breaking 
weight,  W  comes  out  3  *  099  tons ;  experiment  gave  3  -  207  tons, 
hence  3*099  -i-  3*207  =  -9664,  giving  an  error  of  1-0  -  -9664 
=  -0336  or  —  3*36  percent. 

For  some  reason  the  analytical  method  followed  in  (348)  does 
not  give  correct  results  in  this  case ;  the  area  of  the  section 
=  3  *  676  square  inches,  the  maximum  tensile  strain  at  A  =  7*14 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  mean  at  B  =  3  *  57  tons ;  hence 
(3-76  X  3-57  X  $  X  2*33  -r-  36)  x  2  =  2*265  tons,  showing 
an  error  of  —  30  per  cent. 

(523.)  If  we  take  for  cast  iron  the  working  or  safe  tensile 
strain  at  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  /  becomes  7  *  142  4-  3 
=  2*381  tons  per  square  inch.  Table  92  shows  that  with 
2  *  355  tons  the  extension  and  compression  are  precisely  equal  to 
one  another.  In  that  case  the  neuti*al  axis  of  a  rectangular 
section  will  be  in  the  centre  and  the  strain  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  or  /  will  also  be  equal,  namely,  2*355  tons  per 
square  inch.  Under  these  conditions  the  rules  in  (510)  are 
quite  correct,  as  we  have  shown  (617),  and  by  Rule  (511)  we 

9.  OCR    V    2     V     1' 

obtain  W  «  l      10     -  ^^  2-355  -h  18  =  '1311  ton  in  the 

o  X  1^ 
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centre  only.  The  breaking  load  by  experiment  =  -92  ton,  or 
'92-7-  *  1314  =  7  times  the  working  load  as  thus  found,  so  that 
to  secure  the  equality  of  strains  on  which  the  rules  in  ( 510)  are 
based,  the  transverse  load  must  not  exceed  |th  of  the  breaking 
weight,  the  tensile  strain  being  then  ^rd  and  the  compressiye 
strain  ^th  of  their  respective  breaking  weights. 

(524.)  As  the  transverse  load  is  increased,  the  neutral  axis 
moves  towards  the  edge  under  compression  until  the  breaking 
weight  is  reached,  when  it  becomes  as  in  Fig.  168.  When  the 
bar  is  loaded  to  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight  or  *  3067  ton,  it  is 
not  correct  to  assume  that  the  tensile  and  crushing  strengths 
are  also  strained  to  ^rd  of  their  respective  ultimate  resistances^ 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  tensile  resistance  is  much  more, 
and  the  crushing  much  less  than  ^rd  of  their  ultimate 
values  (356),  (617). 

(525.)  In  calculating  the  breaking  weights  on  beams  by  the 
rules  in  (510)  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  a  Jictitioua  value 
for  /  as  we  have  done  for  cast  iron  (520);  thus  for  glass, 
coL  4  of  Table  79  gives  W  =■■  262  lbs.,  therefore  /  must  be 
taken  at  262  x  18  =  4716  lbs.,  whereas,  by  cols.  1  and  2,  the 
real  values  of  T  and  0  =  2560  and  30,150  lbs.  respectively. 
Again,  for  Ash  by  the  same  Table,  W  =  681  lbs.  by  col.  4, 
therefore  /must  be  taken  at  681  X  18  =  12260  lbs.,  the  real 
values  of  T  and  C  being  16,576  and  9023  lbs.  respectively. 


CHAPTEE  XBL 

ON   B00F8. 


(526.)  *^Load  on  Boofs."— The  load  on  roofs  is,  1st,  the 
weight  of  the  roof  itself,  and  2nd,  the  vertical  pressure  due  to 
the  Wind.  The  weight  of  the  materials  of  the  roof  is  not 
simply  proportional  to  the  span  or  area,  but  increases  more 
rapidly  than  either ;  it  is  composed  Ist,  of  the  weight  of  the 
principals  or  trusses ;  2nd,  of  the  purlins,  <&c. ;  and  3rd,  of  the 
slates  or  other  covering.    It  is  shown  in  (490)  that  the  ratio  of 
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the  we^'ght  of  a  beam  or  truss  to  its  safe  load  rises  with  the 
dimensions,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  with  every 
beam  a  length  with  which  it  would  break  with  its  own  weight 
and  could  carry  no  extra  load  whatever.  Then  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  purlins,  <&c.,  to  the  area  rises  with  the  span  also, 
because  it  is  found  expedient  to  increase  the  distance  between 
the  principals  for  large  roofs;  for  instance,  with  roofs,  say, 
60  feet  span,  the  pitch  of  the  principals  would  be  from  7  to 
10  feet,  but  with  very  large  roofs  it  might  be  30  feet ;  Tfith 
such  a  distance  the  strength  of  the  cross-beams,  purlins,  &c., 
must  be  very  great  as  compared  with  those  for  small  roofs. 
The  weight  of  the  slates,  &c.,  would  be  constant  for  all  spans, 
and  may  be  taken  at  10  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

**  Wind,*' — The  horizontal  force  of  the  wind  in  the  greatest 
hurricsiue  in  this  cuuntry  is  80  lbs.  per  square  foot,  but  the 
vertical  pressure,  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  is  a  very  nn- 
certain  one :  it  has  usually  been  taken  at  40  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

1 527.)  Say  we  take  a  roof  60  feet  span  with  trusses  8  feet 
apait,  each  truss  therefore  carries^  60  X  8  =  480  square  feet  of 
roof ;  now  the  weight  of  a  truss  for  such  a  case  would  be  about 
22  cwt.  or  2464  lbs.,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of 
2464  -r-  480  =  5  lbs.  per  square  foot;  the  woight  of  the 
purlins  may  be  taken  at  5  lbs.  and  of  the  slates  =  10  lbs.  per 
square  foot ;  then  allowing  40  lbs.  for  wind,  we  obtain  a  total 
pressure  of  5  +  6  +  10  +  40  =  60  lbs.  ]>er  square  foot. 

(528.)  For  very  large  roofs  we  may  take  as  an  example  the 
St.  Pancras  Station  roof,  where  the  straining  weight  of  the  truss, 
240  feet  span,  =  35  tons  or  78,400  lbs.,  the  distance  between 
the  trusses  was  30  feet,  the  area  of  roof  borne  by  each  truss, 
meamred  on  plan,  becomes  240  x  30  =  7200  square  feet,  equivi^ 
lent  to  78,400  -r-  7200  =  9  •  2,  or  say  10  lbs.  per  square  foot. 

The  weight  of  the  covering  of  slates,  purlins,  &c.,  with 
large  roofs  is  very  great,  for  reasons  already  given ;  thus  at 

New  Street,        Oharing        Cannon        Lime  Street,        g*  p^,.g-a«. 
Birniinjciiam,         Crosa,  Street,  Liverpool,  *•  '^»"«'"t 

the  spans  being : 

Sll  166  100  212  240  feet 
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respectively,  the  estimated  weight  of  the  coyerings,  as  given  bj 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  was : — 

20  87  87  88  86  lbs. 

per  square  foot.    The  weight  of  the  principals  being : — 

25  27  87  44  54  tons. 

(529.)  In  the  St.  Fancras  roof  the  estimated  total  pressure, 
ezdusiye  of  the  strain  due  to  the  weight  of  the  truss  itself,  was 
taken  as  70  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  the  truss,  as  we  have  seen, 
=  10  lbs.,  henoe  the  total  =  80  lbs.  per  square  foot,  leaving 
84  lbs.  for  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  wind.  We  thus  hive, 
truss  =  10,  covering  =  36,  wind  =  34,  and  the  total  =  80  lbs. 
per  square  foot. 

For  ordinary  roofs,  say  60  to  70  feet  span,  we  may,  for  con- 
venience of  calculation,  take  the  total  pressure  at  56  lbs.  or 
^  cwt.,  or  ^th  ton  per  square  foot,  being  5  lbs.  for  weight  of 
truss,  5  lbs.  for  purlins,  <&c.,  10  lbs.  for  slates,  and  36  lbs.  for 
wind.  Largo  roofs,  however,  should  in  all  cases  be  subjected 
to  special  calculation. 

(530.)  "  Strains  on  Boofs^—ljei  Fig.  179  be  an  outline  of  a 
truss  of  the  form  commonly  adopted  for  wooden  roofs  of  small 
span,  in  which,  for  the  purposes  of  calculation,  we  have  taken 
the  strain  as  concentrated  at  certain  points  :  for  example,  if  the 
weight  of  that  part  of  the  rafter,  purlins,  slates,  &c.,  between 
n  and  p  =  10,  then  half  of  that  weight  or  5  is  discharged  at  n, 
and  5  at  p.  Similarly  the  part  between  nt,  n  gives  5  at  m  and 
5  at  p,  &c.,  &c. :  we  thus  obtain  10  at  each  point,  except  at 
the  ends  where  we  have  5  only,  which  last,  being  discharged 
direct  on  the  supports,  will  have  no  effect  in  straining  the  trusa 

In  order  to  analyse  the  combined  effect  of  these  weights,  we 
may  take  them  separately.  In  Fig.  176,  the  weight  A  =  10, 
evidently  gives  5  at  fi,  and  5  at  C :  then  by  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  making  a,  b  =  5  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  that  force 
is  resolved  into  two  forces  a,  d  =  11*18,  and  a,  c  =  10,  hence 
the  strain  on  the  rafter  E  =  11*18,  and  that  on  the  tie-rod 
D  «  10  by  the  same  scale. 

In  Fig.  177,  a  weight  of  10  at  G  gives  7*5  at  H,  and  2  *  5  at 
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J,  being  1^  and  ^  respectively  of  0  and  B,  we  therefore  obtain 
11-18  X  li  =  16-77  at  K;  10  X  li  =  15  at  L;  ll•18-^2 
=  6-59  at  M  :  and  10 -T-  2  =  5  at  P.  As  N  bas  to  bear  the 
ihmst  of  M,  and  at  the  same  angle,  the  strain  on  it  will  be 
6-59  also.  Of  the  strain  on  E,  5-59  is  evidently  due  to  N, 
leaving  16-77-5-59  =  11-18  due  to  O,  which,  being  at  the 
same  angle  as  E,  will  bear  11-18  also.  To  find  the  strain  on 
Q  we  make  6,/  =  11*18,  and  drawing  A, /horizontal,  A,  a  =  5, 
which  is  the  strain  on  Q. 

Fig.  178  is  a  counterpart  of  Fig.  177,  except  that  the  load 
being  now  at  B,  the  several  strains  are  as  before,  but  in  reyersed 
order. 

Now,  combining  the  corresponding  strains  in  Figs.  176, 177, 
178,  we  obtain  the  combined  effect  of  the  whole  in  Fig.  179  : 
thus,  at  8  we  have  11-18  +  5-59  +  5-69  =  22-36:  at  T, 
11-18  +  16-77  +  5-69  =  33-54,  &c.,  &c. 

(531.)  To  facilitate  the  application  of  these  strains  to 
practice,  we  may  easily  find  what  they  would  be  for  a  total 
weight  =  100,  including  the  weight  of  the  truss  and  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  roof  plus  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  wind. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  179,  the  total  load  =  40,  then  by  proportion,  for 
a  total  load  of  100,  we  should  have,  as  in  Fig.  180,  83  -  54  X 
100 -r  40  =  84  at  T :    22-36  x  100  ^40  =56  at  8,  Ac,  &c. 

Calculating  in  this  way,  we  have  obtained  the  comparative 
strains  in  all  the  Figures,  180  to  184  inclusive.  The  method 
of  determining  the  strains  we  have  followed  and  illustrated  is 
very  laborious :  Mr.  Timmins  has  published  a  useful  series  of 
designs  for  Iron  Boofs,  the  speciality  of  which  is  that  the 
strains  are  found  by  Diagrams  of  an  ingenious  but  rather  com- 
plex kind :  however,  they  give  with  much  less  labour  the  same 
strains  as  those  we  have  found  by  analysis. 

(532.)  We  may  now  apply  Figs.  180  to  184  to  practice:  say 
we  take  a  roof  30  feet  span  and  10  feet  between  principals.  The 
area  on  plan  =  30  X  10  =  300  square  feet,  and  with  56  lbs.  or 
^th  ton  per  square  foot,  the  actual  load  =  300  -4-40  =  7*6 
tons:  then  the  strain  on  T  =  84  x  7-5  -r-  100  =  6-3  tons: 
at  8  =  56  X  7-5 -T- 100  =  4-2  tons:  at  0  =  28  x  7-5 -r- 100 
s  2*1  tons,  <fcc.|dco. 
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Haying  thus  found  the  strains  on  the  seyeral  members  of  the 
truss,  we  have  now  to  determine  the  proper  sizes  for  the  Rafters, 
Struts,  and  Tie-rods. 

"  Rafier%r — There  are  two  kinds  of  strain  on  the  principal 
rafter,  namely,  the  compressive  strain  as  given  by  the  figures, 
and  the  transvei*se  strain  due  to  the  direct  dead  weight  of  the 
purlins,  slates,  &c.  The  latter  is  comparatively  small,  and  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  T-iron  with  flange  uppermost  being 
that  in  which  a  wrought-iron  beam  of  that  section  is  the 
strongest,  as  shown  in  (378),  we  may  safely  neglect  it  in  most 
cases,  and  have  then  only  to  consider  the  compressive 
strain. 

The  rafter  is  virtually  a  pillar,  or  rather  a  aertes  of  pillars 
end-to-end  with  a  varying  series  of  strains,  as,  for  example,  in 
Fig.  184,  where  the  strains  are  in  the  ratios  116, 99, 83,  and  66  : 
but  this  pillar  is  otherwise  under  peculiar  conditions,  being 
supported  by  the  purlins  at  frequent  intervals,  and  failure  by 
horizontal  flexure  being  thus  prevented.  Then  it  is  not  likely 
t<)  fail  by  flexure  upwards,  because  flexure  in  that  direction  is 
resisted  by  the  transverse  load.  Lastly,  it  is  not  likely  to  fetil 
by  flexure  downward  in  a  vertical  direction,  for,  as  shown  in 
(243),  the  strength  as  a  pillar  is  no  less  than  three  times  that  in 
the  other  direction. 

We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  Rafter  is  not  likely  to  fail 
as  a  pillar  in  any  direction,  and  we  have  simply  to  consider  it 
as  subjected  to  a  crushing  strain,  and  duly  to  proportion  the 
area  thereto.  The  resistance  of  wrought  iron  to  crushing  is 
very  difficult  to  determine,  as  shown  in  (133),  bat  for  pillars  we 
found  it  to  be  about  19  tons  per  square  inch,  ultimate  strain 
(210).  Taking  3  for  the  «  Factor  of  Safety  "  (886),  we  should 
have  6  *  3  tons  safe  working  load,  but  in  order  to  avoid  the 
remotest  probability  of  failure  by  flexure,  especially  with  large 
roofs  where  the  length  is  necessarily  great,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  take  for  roofs  a  higher  Factor  of  Safety,  say  4,  and  we  then 
obtain  19  -7-  4  =  4|,  or  say  5  tons  per  square  inch  safe  strain. 
Table  81  has  been  calculated  on  that  basis,  and  its  application 
to  practice  is  shown  in  (537). 

(533.)  '^  Struts," — The  struts  are  simple  pillars  unsupported 
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Table  81. — For  Roofs  :  Safe  Compbessivb  Stbaik  ea  Wbobght 
X  Ibon  Raftebh  :  5  Tons  per  Square  Inch. 


Thickness  sit  over  In  Inches. 

Depth 

md 

Width. 

i 

iV 

« 

A 

) 

A 

1 

tt 

1 

Safe  Tioaid,  In  Tons. 

li 

U 
2 

2i 

2} 
3 

li 

3} 

4 

? 

6 
7 

3-44 
4-06 

4-70 

1 

4-3 
61 
5-6 
6-5 
72 

•• 

■  • 
•• 

•• 

•• 

•  • 
•• 
•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6  7 
7-7 
8-6 

9-6 
10  5 
11-5 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 
•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 

•  • 

•  • 

9-0 
101 

111 
12-1 
13-2 
14-2 
15-5 

16-5 
18-6 

•  • 
•• 
•• 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 

•  • 

12*5 
13-7 
150 
16-2 
17-5 

18-7 
21-2 
23-7 
28-7 

•• 

■  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

ifo 

18-1 
19-6 

211 
240 
26-5 
321 
37-7 

1 

•  • 

23-5 
26-9 
29-2 
35-5 
41-7 

89-0 
45-7 

9- 

42 
49 

•1 

•6 

thiottghotit  the  length,  differing  essentially  from  the  Rafters  in 
that  respect.  Their  strength  most  therefore  be  calcnlated  by 
the  mles  for  ordinary  X  pillars  (243).  Being  riveted  at  tho 
ends,  they  might  be  regarded  as  pillars  flat  at  both  ends,  but 
that  condition  supposes  that  the  pillar  is  pressed  between  two 
flat  and  parallel  planes  (149),  which  is  more  fayourable  to 
strength  than  the  actual  conditions  of  an  ordinary  stmt.  It 
will  therefore  be  safer  to  regard  it  as  a  pillar  fiat  at  one  end, 
and  rounded  at  the  other,  for  which  the  value  of  Mp  for  rect« 
angular  wrought-iron  pillars  is  150  by  Table  84.  It  is  shown 
in  (243)  that  the  strength  of  a  long  T  pillar  is  practically  equal 
to  that  of  the  top  flange  alone,  forced  to  fail  by  flexure  in  the 
direction  of  its  largest  dimension,  flexure  in  the  other  being 
prevented  by  the  rib.  Adopting  3  for  the  **  Factor  of  Safety/*^ 
Mp  8=  50,  then  the  Bule  (234)  becomes 

(534.)  W  =  50  X  ("  •  X  6  -1-  L». 

In  which  t  :±  the  largest  and  h  =  the  smallest  dimension  of  tha 

u 
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top  flange  of  the  T  iron :  L  »  the  length  of  the  strat  in  feet : 
and  W  =  the  safe  load  in  Tons. 

ThnB  for  a  wrought  T  iron  stmt  say  3  x  8  x  |  we  have  to 
calonlate  simply  for  a  rectangnlar  pillar  in  which  1=8,  and 
h  s  finch.  By  ooL  8  of  Table  85,  8'^  =  17*^,  and  we  obtain 
for  a  length  L  s=  6  feet,  W  =  50  X  17-4  x  f-r-  86  r=  906 
tons  =  the  safe  leeistanoe  to  flexure.  This  result  requires  cor- 
rection for  incipient  crushing  by  the  rules  in  (168) :  admitting 
that  the  uUinuUe  resistance  of  wrought-iron  pillars  to  crashing 
=  19  tons  per  square  inch  (201),  and  with  ^  Factor "  8,  we 
obtain  19-^8  =  6*8  tons  per  square  inch:  the  area  of  the 
whole  cross-section  in  our  case  =  2*11  square  inches:  hence 
Cp  =  211  X  6*8  =  18*8,  and  I  Cp  =  9*97  tons.  Then  Bule 
(164)  gives  9-06  x  18-8  4-  (9-06  +  9-97)  =  6-88  tons,  the 
reduced  and  correct  safe  load  on  the  strut  Table  82  has  been 
calculated  in  this  way  throughout,  and  the  application  to 
practice  is  illustrated  in  (587).  The  necessity  of  the  correction 
for  incipient  crushing  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Table,  for 
instance,  the  T  iron  we  haye  just  considered,  with  a  length  of 


Table  82. — For  Roofs  :  Safe  Compressivb 
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LnoTH  or  Snuv 

ReelsUnoe  to 

\ 

GruBhing, 

8 

1 

4 

in  Tods. 

StMt. 

Satb  WoRKnro 

Obw 

fOr. 

Bj 

Flexure. 

Redaced. 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1}  X  U  X 

i 

483 

3-25 

9-0 

318 

40 

2-38 

2-24 

1-77 

2    X  2    X 

iV 

7-26 

5-45 

23-7 

5-93 

10-5 

4-78 

■    5-92     3-78 

2}  X  2}  X 

A 

9-26 

6-94 

42-2 

7-95 

18-7 

6-75 

1  10-5 

5-57 

3    X  3    X 

1 

13-30 

9-97 

36-2 

10-43 

,  20-4 

8-93 

31  X  3^  X 

1 

15-65 

11-74 

54-1 

12-37 

30-5 

11-3 

4    X  4    X 

A 

20*85 

15-6 

•  • 

.  • 

50-2 

15-9 

4i  X  41  X 

7 

26-8 

201 

•  ■ 

•  • 

77-8 

21-3 

6    X  5    X 

k 

300 

22-5 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

6    X  6    X 

1 

44*8 

33-6 

•  • 

•• 
1 

•  • 

•  • 
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8  feet,  gives  36*2  tons,  the  resistanoe  to  flexure,  but  when 
redaced  for  incipient  crushing  we  have  10*43  tons  only.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  long  pillars  of  the  same  section  require 
no  such  correction :  thus,  with  lengths  of  10  and  12  feet,  the 
resistance  is  that  due  to  flexure  simply,  as  shown  by  the 
Table. 

(535.)  "  TtWodtf." — The  mean  Tensile  strength  of  Wrought 
iron  =25*7  tons  per  square  inch,  by  Table  1 ;  but  for  welded 
bars  =  21  tons  only ;  taking  the  latter  and  '*  Factor  **  3,  we 
obtain  21  -^  3  =  7  tons  per  square  inch  safe  load,  and  Table  83 
gives  the  strength  of  round  bars  on  that  basis.  The  areas  are 
given  also,  so  as  to  enable  rectangular  bars  to  be  substituted  for 
round  ones  if  preferred :  it  should  be  observed  that  when  tie- 
rods  are  screwed  at  the  ends,  or  where  they  are  punched  for 
keys,  they  should  be  bulked  up  to  oompensate  for  the  area  lost 
by  the  key-way,  &c. 

(536.)  '*  Strength  of  Keys,  Bivets,  dc^—The  keys  and  rivets 
by  which  the  junctions  are  effected  are  subjected  to  a  shearing 
strain  (123),  namely,  singlenshear  when  supported  on  one  side 

Load  on  Wrought  T  Ibon  "  Stbdts." 


UKSUPFOXTXD,  Ut  FSXT. 


LOAI>, 

IX  Tons. 

i 

• 

1 

9 

1 

& 

1 

d 

S 

1 
1 

By 
Flexure. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1-43   1-32 

1*00 

100 

0-56 

0-56 

0-36 

0-36 

0-25 

0-25 

8-79   2-98 

2-63 

2*36 

1-48 

1-48 

0-95 

0-95 

0-66 

0-66 

6-75  4-57 

4-69 

3-73 

2-64 

2-55 

1-69 

1-69 

117 

1*17 

130 

7-53 

9-06 

6-33 

510 

4-50 

3-26 

3-26 

2-26 

2-26 

19-5 

9-77 

13-9 

8-48 

7-62 

6-16 

4-88 

4-60 

3-38 

3-38 

321   140 

22-3 

12-3 

12-5 

9-27 

8-03 

7-08 

5*58 

5-5C 

49-8   19-1 

34-6 

170 

19-5 

13-2 

12-5 

10-3 

8-65 

8-06 

65-6   22-3 

45*6 

20- 1 

25-6 

160 

16-4 

12-6 

11-4 

101 

131-2   35-7 

1 

91-2 

32-7 

51-2 

270 

32-8 

221  . 

22-8 

181 

V  2 
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-For  Boors :  8afb  Tbnsilb  Strain  on  Round  Babs  : 

7  Tods  per  Square  Inch. 


DUm. 

Area. 

Stnln.    1 

'  DUm. 

1 

Ana. 

Strain. 

Diam. 

Area. 

Strain. 

tons. 

tons. 

tonsw 

1 

•20 

1-37 

H 

1-48 

10^4 

2f 

5-94 

41-5 

A 

•25 

1-74 

U 

177 

12-4 

^ 

6-49 

45  4 

•31 

215 

H 

207 

14-5 

.    8 

707 

49-4 

« 

•87 

2  60 

If 

2-40 

16-8 

H 

7-67 

53-7 

•44 

3^09 

H 

2-76 

19-8 

3J 

8-30 

58^1 

u 

•52 

3  63 

2 

3-14 

22^0 

8^95 

62-6 

•60 

4-21 

2^ 

3-55 

24-8 

sl 

9*62 

67-8 

» 

•69 

4-88 

2i 

8-98 

27-8 

Sf 

10-32 

72-2 

■78 

5-50 

2| 

4-43 

81  0 

8i 

11  04 

77-8 

H 

•99 

6-96  , 

2} 

4-91 

34-8 

H 

11-79 

82-5 

IJ 

1-23 

8-60 

^ 

5-41 

1    87-8 

V 

12  56 

87-9 

only ;  and  double-shear  when  supported  on  both  sides.  It  is 
shown  in  (123)  that  the  tensile  and  shearing  strains  are  eqnal 
to  one  another ;  therefore  Table  83  may  be  used  for  rivets  and 
keys,  as  well  as  for  tie-rods;  for  instance,  a  f-inch  rivet 
gives  2*15  tons  for  single,  and  4*3  tons  for  double- 
shear,  &c. 

(537.)  '*  Practical  Application" — We  may  now  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  Figures  and  Tables  to  practice :  say  we  have 
a  truss  like  Fig.  184,  60  feet  span,  with  12  feet  between  each 
truss ;  then  the  area  of  roof  on  plan  =  60  x  12  =  720  square 
feet  and  the  total  load  being  56  lbs.,  or  ^  ton  per  square  foot, 
as  in  (529),  we  have  720  -r  40  =  18  tons  on  the  truss.  Then 
on  Bafter  D  we  have  116  x  18-;-  100  =  20-5  tons,  requiring 
by  Table  81  a  T  iron  4^  X  4^  x  i:  for  C,  99  x  18  -r-  100  = 
18*8  tons,  or  4  X  4  X  ^:  for  B,  83  x  18  -7- 100  =  15  tons,  or 
8^  X  8i  X  i:  and  for  A,  66  x  18  -i- 100  =  11-9  tons,  or  say 
3  X  8  X  -^.  In  practice,  however,  the  rafter  would  usually 
be  in  one  piece  from  end  to  end,  and  in  that  case  the  TnaTjimmn 
uses,  or  those  for  D,  would  be  used  throughout. 

Then,  for  the  struts ;  the  strain  on  O  =  23  X  18  -^  100  a 
4*14  tons,  and  the  length  being  in  our  case  about  12  feet,  we 
require  by  Table  82  a  T  iron  say  8|  X  d|  x  f  •  To  show  how 
■erious  an  error  would  ensue  if  we  had  disregarded  the  lengAf 
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and  proyided  for  the  omshing  strain  gimply,  Table  81  would 
have  given  for  4  *  14  tons  a  T  iron  1^  x  1^  X  -fg>  But  Table  82 
shows  that  the  safe  strain  on  a  bar  nearly  of  those  sizes,  and 
12  feet  long,  wonld  be  0*25  ton  only,  or  less  than  ^^th  of 
4'  14  tons,  the  actual  strain. 

(588.)  It  has  been  sometimes  proposed  to  substitute  for 
T  iron  struts  two  flat  bars  of  equal  area,  but  in  the  case  of  long 
struts  this  is  a  most  unsafe  proceeding  :  for  example,  by  exact 
calculation  the  angle-iron  we  have  proposed  for  G,  namely" 
8i  X  3J  X  I  gives  by  Rule  (534),  W  =  50  x  SJ*  •  X  f  -r-  144 
=  4*05  tons,  which  is  near  enough  to  4*14  tons,  the  actual 
strain,  for  our  purpose.  But  a  flat  bar  left  to  itself  would  of 
course  fail  by  bending  in  the  direction  of  its  least  dimension 
(177) :  hence  t  =  ^,  and  h  =  8 J,  and  the  2  *  6  power  of  f ,  being 
•0781  by  Table  35,  the  same  rule  gives  W  =  50  X  '0781  x 
8|-r  144  =  0*1017  ton  for  one  bar,  or  0*2034  ton  for  a  pair 
having  the  same  area  as  the  T  iron,  but  ^^iti\  only  of  the 
strength  as  a  pillar. 

To  resume :  for  the  strut  F  we  obtain  19  X  18  -i-  100  s  8*42 
tons,  and  the  length  being  about  10  feet,  we  require  a  T  iron 
say  3  X  3  X  f:  forEwehavel6  X  18  4-100  =  2*88  tons,  and 
the  length  being  about  8  feet,  we    require  a  T  iron,  say 

2i  X  2i  X  A- 

Then  for  the  tie-rods :  the  strain  on  L  =  105  X  18  4-  100 
s  18*9  tons,  or  1^  inch  diameter  by  Table  83:  for  M, 
89  X  18  -7- 100  =  16  tons,  or  If  inch ;  for  N,  74  x  18  -f- 100 
=  13*3  tons,  or  If  inch:  for  K,  46  X  18  -f- 100  :=  8-28  tons, 
or  H  inch:  for  J,  12*5  X  18 -r  100  =  2*25  tons,  or  \i  inch: 
and  for  H,  6  *  5  X  18  -4-  100  =  1 '  17  ton,  or  ^  inch  diameter.  See. 

Any  of  the  diflerent  forms  of  truss  shown  by  Figs.  180  to 
184  may  be  used  in  the  manner  we  have  illustrated:  it  will  be 
found  that  in  order  to  obtain  convenient  sections  for  rafters  and 
struts.  Fig.  181  should  be  restricted  to  say  30  to  40  feet  span: 
Fig.  182  from  40  to  60  feet:  Fig.  183  from  50  to  60  feet:  and 
Fig.  184  from  60  to  70  feet,  <&c. 

(539.)  ^  Curved  Boo/s.*' — For  large  spans,  such  as  Bailway 
Stations,  d^c,  Curved  Roofs  are  now  very  extensively  used: 
Fig.  185  gives  an  outline  of  such  a  roof  with  the  straini 
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throughoiit  M  due  to  a  total  weight  =  100,  or  50  on  each 
aapport,  in  order  to  assimilate  the  case  to  the  other  examples 
we  have  given,  and  to  facilitate  calculation  of  snch  roofis  for 
yarions  spans. 

Say  we  have  a  Boof  80  feet  span,  with  16  feet  between  the 
principals:  then  measured  on  plan,  we  have  80  x  16  =  1280 
square  feet  on  each  principal:  taking  the  load  at  56  lbs.  or 
^  ton  per  square  foot  as  in  (529),  we  haye  1280  -r-  40  =  82 
tons  total  load. 

The  maximum  compressive  strain  on  the  main  rafter  or  upper 
ribs  A,  B,  C,  will  then  be  187  X  82  -i-  100  =  43-8  tons,  for 
which  Table  81  gives  a  T  section  7  X  7  x  H  ii^ches,  and  in 
most  cases  that  same  section  would  be  used  throughout,  although 
the  strains  on  D,  E  are  somewhat  less. 

Tons.  In.  diam. 

Then  for  F,  we  have  82  x  137  -4- 100  =  43*8,  requiring  2|.    Table  88. 


G. 

n 

32  X  125  +  100  =  40 

n 

2f. 

H. 

n 

82  X  110  +  100  =  35 

w 

2*. 

J, 

n 

32  X  78  +  100  =  25 

w 

2*. 

N. 

ft 

82  X   9  +  100  =  2*88 

M 

i- 

P, 

M 

82  X  15  +  100  =  4*8 

•• 

\i- 

B. 

n 

82  X  30  +  100  =  9-6 

n 

If 

The  struts  M,  0,  Q,  are  pillars  of  the  approximate  lengths,  in 
our  case,  of  8,  8,  and  5  feet  respectively :  then 

Tona. 
M  =  32  X  25  +  100  =  8,       requiring  T  iron  4    x4    X  ^,  by  Table  82. 

0  =  32x18  +  100  =  5-76         „  »34x3^Xt  .» 

Q  =  32  X  13  +  100  =  4-16         „  „     2|  x  2^  X  A  „ 

(540.)  ''  Wooden  Roofs** — Iron  is  now  used  almost  exclusively 
for  large  and  important  Boofs ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  wood 
is  still  extensively  employed,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  for  reasons 
of  convenience  and  economy.  The  form  of  truss  commonly 
used  for  small  spans,  say  up  to  30  feet,  is  shown  by  Fig.  179, 
another  convenient  form  is  shown  by  Fig.  181.  The  strains 
may  be  found  by  the  methods  already  explained  and  illustrated 
with  Iron  roofs.  The  proportions  of  the  different  parts  and  the 
details  of  construction,  are  essentially  practical  questions,  which 
are  fully  considered  in  most  of  the  works  on  Carpentry,  such  at 
that  of  Tredgold  and  othera. 
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CHAPTEK  XIV. 

OK  THE  TOBSIONAL  8TBAXN. 

(641.)  It  will  be  expedient  to  consider  the  Toisional  straiii 
under  two  different  heads,  namely  *'  Torsional  Strength,"  and 
*'  Torsional  Elasticity."  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  follow  that 
oonrse  because  the  laws  goyeming  the  Strength,  differ  entirely 
from  those  dominating  the  Stifiness.  We  shall  deal  with  the 
Torsional  Strength  in  this  chapter  and  with  the  Torsional 
Elasticity  in  Chapter  XVIL 

^ Torsional  Strength" — The  fundamental  laws  for  Torsional 
Strength  may  be  expressed  by  the  Boles: — 

For  Circular  sections, 

(542.)  WxL  =  QxE»x  3-1416-4-2; 

(643.)         or,  W  X  L  =  Q  X  E»  X  1-6708. 

For  Square  sections, 

(544.)  WxL  =  QxS»x  V2-r6; 

(546.)        or,  W  X  L  =  Q  X  S'  X  -2357, 

For  Beotangular  sections, 

(646.)  WxL  =  Qx<Px  l^-T-(Vtf'x6"x8). 

In  which  R  &=  radius  of  circular  sections  in  inches :  S  =  side 
of  square  in  inches :  d  and  6,  depth  and  breadth  of  Bectangular 
sections  in  inches :  L  =  the  leverage  in  inches  with  which  tho 
twisting  weight  W  acts :  W  =  weight,  say  in  lbs. :  Q  =  constant 
Multiplier,  which  has  the  same  value  for  all  the  three  forms  of 
section,  and  is  found  from  Experiment  by  the  Rules :— < 

Circular  sections, 

<^^^'>  ^=8a4i6-x-R»' 
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Sqnare  seotions, 

(649.)  Q  =  !L^16; 

Bectangnlar  sectioDs, 

(551.)  Q  = -^--- 

(552.)  ''Batio  of  Bound  to  5g«ar«."— The  Ratio  of  tiie  Top- 
sional  Strength  of  round  and  square  sections  may  be  found  bj 
Rules  (543)  and  (545),  for  while  round  bars  =  1  •  5708  x  RS 
itsquare  ones  =  '2357  x  S*.  Say  we  take  1-inch  bars,  then 
R  =r  ^,  and  ^*=  ^  or  *  125,  henoe  the  ratio  of  strength  will  be 
(•2357  X  l')-^<l-5708  x  '126)  =  1-20  to  1-0,  showing  that 
square  bars  are  20  per  cent  stronger  than  round  ones. 

But,  when  we  calculate  the  values  of  Q  for  round  and  square 
bars  from  experiment^  as  in  col.  4  of  Table  84,  we  find  that 
the  latter  are  34  per  cent,  greater  than  the  former;  thus 
35907  -T-  26800  =  1  *  84.  So  great  a  difference  shows  that  there 
is  some  error  in  the  Rules,  although  they  are  based  on  laws 
given  by  the  highest  authorities :  admitting  the  experiments  to 
be  correct,  the  Rules  require  modification,  and  become: — 

For  Square  sections, 

(553.)  WxL  =  QxS»X  -3158. 

W  X  L 

Calculating  Q  by  Rule  (554)  we  obtain  ooL  5  of  Table  84 : 
the  mean  =  26,600,  or  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  round  bars 
which  gave  by  Rule  (542),  26,709.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  experimental  ratio  of  the  strength  of  square  and  round  bars 
is  1  *  6  to  1  *  0,  the  theoretical  ratio  being  1  *  2  to  1  *  0. 

(555.)  "  Practiced  RuUs." — The  theoretical  rules  are  incon- 
venient, although  they  are  fundamental,  giving  the  laws 
governing  the  Torsional  Strength,  and  hate  the  advantage  of  a 
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Talne  for  Q,  which  is,  or  should  be,  constant  for  all  sections. 
The  following  Practical  Bales  are  based  on  the  theoretical  ones, 
corrected  by  experiment  (552) : — 

For  Circular  Sections, 

(566.)  W  =  MixD'-^-L. 

(557.)  D  =  -yWxL-rMi. 

(568.)  M«=  WxL-rD». 

For  Square  Sections, 
(559.)  W  =  M«x8»x  1-6^L. 

(560.)  8  =  4^vv  X  L-4-(M4X  1-6). 

(561.)  Mt  =  W  X  L-r-  (S'  X  1-6). 

For  Rectangular  Sections, 
(662.)    W=M«Xd*Xb«X  2-264^(VdrfFx  L). 

(563.)   M«  =  W  X  L  X  V?TS^-7-(^  X  6»  X  2-264). 

In  which  Mt  =  a  constant,  having  the  same  Talne  for  all  the 
sections :  D  =  diameter :  S  =  side  of  square :  d  =  depth,  and 
b  =  breadth  of  rectangular  sections :  L  =  leyerage,  all  in 
inches:  W  =  weight  in  lbs.  acting  with  the  length  of 
leTer,  L. 

(564.)  The  values  of  Mc  in  col.  6  of  Table  84  have  been 
calculated  by  Rules  (658)  and  (561):  thus,  the  bar  4  inches 
diameter  by  Rule  (558)  gives  Mt  =  1938  X  170  -r  64  =  5148. 
Again,  the  bar  1  inch  square,  which  broke  with  231  lbs.  and 
36  inches  leverage,  gives  by  Rule  (561),  M<  =  231  x  36-T- 
(l*  X  1*6)  =  5197,  &c.  The  mean  for  9  bars  varying  from 
2  inches  to  4|  inches  diameter  =  5290:  and  the  mean  for 
6  square  bars  =  5290  also,  which  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the 
mean  value  of  Mt  for  cast  iron. 

The  experimental  ratio  of  square  to  round  bars,  name'y,  1  *  6 
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Tablb  84. — Of  ExpERiMEiirrB  on  Torsional  Strength. 


MmteriiO. 

Sun* 

Breakfng 
Weight 

Levenc^. 

Rules 

Rule  (654). 

M,. 

InLlx). 

Q- 

inches. 

Inches. 

Cast  iron. 

2   diam. 

250 

170 

•  • 

27,050 

5310 

>• 

2i     „ 

3>4 

M 

•  • 

29.190 

5780 

n 

2J      n 

408 

91 

•• 

22,610 

4440 

» 

2i       n 

700 

» 

•  • 

29,140 

5720 

99 

3i       n 

1170 

M 

•  • 

29.510 

5800 

n 

^       n 

1240 

M 

•  • 

25,030 

4920 

n 

»f       n 

1G()2 

n 

.  . 

27,290 

5360 

n 

4         „ 

19.(8 

ty 

•  • 

26,220 

5150 

n 

H       « 

2158 

» 

•  • 

Mean  = 

24,340 
26,709 

5180 
5290 

n 

l^j  square. 

830 

36 

42,020 

31,360 

6190 

n 

ItV       ». 

310 

»» 

,89,474 

29,460 

5815 

f» 

1 

237 

»» 

36,198 

27,020 

5332 

M 

1 

218 

M 

33,296 

24,850 

4905 

f» 

1 

191 

99 

29,172 

21,780 

4298 

n 

1 

231 

99 

35,282 

26.330 

5197 

Mean8= 

35,907 

26,800 

5290 

Hornbeam 

1  diam. 

70 

12 

. . 

•. 

840 

Mahogany 

*       w 

47-3 

99 

•• 

•• 

568 

£lin    .  •      • . 

'■        » 

43 

9f 

•• 

•• 

516 

Ash    .. 

■^       >» 

42-3 

•9 

•• 

•• 

508 

Oak,  English 

*       »» 

37-3 

99 

•• 

•• 

448 

Chestnut   . . 

■''        fi 

37 

99 

. . 

•• 

444 

Pine,  YeUow 

*       » 

27-3 

99 

. « 

.. 

328 

(1) 

W 

(3) 

(*) 

(5) 

(•) 

to  1*0,  bas  been  adopted  in  tbese  Bules,  instead  of  the 
Tbeoretical  Batio  1  •  2  to  1  -  0  (552). 

(566.)  *'  Bectangidar  Sectioru" — Tbe  Bales  for  Bectangnlar 
Sections  may  be  nsed  for  square  ones,  wbicb  of  conrse  are 
rectangolar  with  equal  sides :  say  we  take  a  3-incb  square  bar 
with  60  inch  leverage :  then  taking  Mt  =  5290,  Bule  (559) 
gives  W  =  5290  x  3'  x  1*6  -r  60  =  8809  lbs. :  taking  it  as  a 
rectangular  bar,  Bule  (562)  becomes  W  =  5290  x  8'  X  8'  X 
2-264 4-(V3^  +  ^'X  60)  =  3809  lbs.  also. 

When  the  two  dimensions  of  a  bar,  rectangular  in  section,  are 
very  unequal^  or  the  breadth  very  great  in  proportion  to  the 
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thickness,  the  torsional  strength  is  practically  as  the  breadth 
simply,  the  thickness  being  constant.  Thus,  for  cast  iron,  with 
L  =  10,  and  a  thickness  of  1  inch  and  breadths 

12  4  8  16inchei» 

the  torsional  strength,  or  W,  becomes  by  Enle  (5G2)  s 
847  2142  4648  9508  19,127  lbs. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  broadths  are  in  the  ratio  of 
2  to  1  thronghout,  the  strength  for  the  greater  breadths  follow 
nearly  the  same  ratio. 

(566.)  <'  Hollov)  Seciians^—We  have  seen  by  Rules  (556)  and 
(559)  that  with  square  and  round  bars  the  torsional  strength 
is  directly  proportional  to  D*  or  S',  so  that  for  diameters  in  the 
ratio  :^- 

12  8  4  5 

the  Torsional  strength  would  be  in  the  ratio : — 

1  8  27  64  125 

By  the  laws  of  Torsional  elasticity  (716)  the  Stiffness  with 
constant  strain  is  inversely  proportional  to  D^  or  S*,  hence  in  our 
case  D^  being  in  the  Batio : — 

1  16  81  256  625 

the  stiffness  with  constant  strain  will  be  in  the  inverse  n^o, 
or 


^  A  A  -wit  t4t 

But  when  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  strength,  the  Batio  of 
the  torsional  angles  become : — 

1  8x^       27xA       «4x^l25x^ 

OP         1  i  4  i  « 

which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  the 
diameters  simply. 

(567.)  *<  Old  EuZe."— The  old  rule  commonly  used  by  prac 
tical  men  is  W  =  D"  —  (T,  D  being  the  external,  and  d  s  the 
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iniemal  diameter  of  a  hoUow  shaft,  wbich  ia  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  two  shafts  having  the  respectiTe  diameters,  and  it  is 
assumed  that,  deducting  the  strength  of  one  from  that  of  the 
other,  we  should  obtain  the  strength  of  the  annulus.  But  a 
shaft  will  not  yield  the  full  strength  due  to  it,  except  it  be 
allowed  to  twist  proportionately  to  its  diameter.  Say  we  take  a 
section  2  inches  diameter  externally  and  1  inch  internally ;  then 
by  the  old  rule  the  strength  will  be  2'  —  1'  =  7 :  but  we  have 
seen  by  the  preceding  investigation  that  the  diameters,  being 
2  and  1,  the  twist  should  be  ^  to  1,  that  is  to  say,  the  internal 
section  should  twist  twice  as  much  as  the  external  one,  which 
of  course  is  impossible  in  our  case,  for  obviously  both  must  be 
twisted  to  the  same  extent.  As  the  internal  section  is  allowed 
to  twist  to  half  only  of  the  extent  due  to  its  full  strength,  it 
will  yield  half  only  of  that  strength ;  hence  we  obtain  2"  — 
(1'  X  ^)  =  7-5  for  the  hoUow  section,  instead  of  2^  *  P  s  7, 
as  by  tiie  old  Rule. 

(568.)  Hence  the  rule  for  hollow  circular  sections  becomes 
W  =  (D*  -  d*)  ^  D,  or  in  our  case  (2*  -  1*)  -^  2  =  7-5,  as 
before.  Taking  another  case  of  a  hollow  shaft  with  diameters 
4  and  3 :  then  by  the  old  rule  we  should  have  4'  —  3'  s  37 : 
but  by  the  preceding  analysis,  the  ultimate  twist  for  diameters 
in  the  ratio  3  and  4  =  ^  and  ^  respectively ;  hence,  instead  of 
the  internal  diameter  yielding  3^  =  27,  it  would  give  27  x  ^ 
H-i,  or  27  X  3-4-4  =  20-25  only,  and  the  strength  of  the 
hollow  shaft  becomes  4'  -  20*25,  or  64-20-25  s=  43-75, 
instead  of  37.  The  rule  (D*  —  d*)  -f-  D  gives  in  our  case 
(4*  —  3*)  -^  4  =  43  •  75,  as  before.  These  principles  apply  to 
the  transverse  strain  also  (337). 

We  have  therefore  for  hollow  shafts  the  rules:— 

(669.)  For  Circular  Sections, 

W=  Mf  x^^Vl, 

(570.)  For  Square  Sections, 

W  «  M^X^^-^X  1-6-1- L. 
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In  whicli  D  =  the  external,  and  d  =  the  internal  diameter  in 

inches :  S  =  the  external,  and  8  =  the  internal  dimensions  of 

sqnare  sections  in  inches :  W  =  the  straining  weight  in  lbs. 

acting  with  a  leverage  of  L,  in  inch0s:  Mt  =  a  constant  whoso 

value  is  given  by  col.  6  of  Table  84,  and  by  (564). 

To  illustrate  the  application  of  these  rules :  say  we  have  a 

hollow  cast-iron  shaft  in  which  D  =  6  inches,  d  =  4  inches, 

6*  —  4* 
L  =  84  inches :  then  Rule  (569)  becomes  W  =  5290  x  — g— 

^  84  =  10900  lbs.  breaking  weight.  Again,  with  a  hollow 
square  shaft  in  which  S  =  5  inches,  «  =  8]^  inches,  and  L  =  96 
inches :    then  by  Table  85,  5'  =  625,  and  8}'  =  150,  with 

which  Rule  (570)  gives  W  =  6290  x  ^^^  ^  ^^^  X  1-6  -r  96 
=:  8876  lbs. 


Table  85. — Of  the  Fourth  Poweb  of  Numbrrs. 


N 


t 
t 


2 


8* 


N^ 


100 
1*60 
2-44 
8-67 
5-06 


6 

9 

12 

16' 

20 

25' 

81 

8» 

47 

57 


97 

38 

4 

0 

4 

6 
8 
1 
9 
2 


68-8 
81  0 
95-4 


N 


3J 

8f 

I' 

tt 

H 


N* 


112 
130 
150 
173 
198 

228 
256 
289 
326 
866 

410 
458 
A09 
565 
625 

690 
760 
835 


N 


5* 

I' 

6t 


6* 
7f 


N* 


915 
1000 
1093 
1191 
1296 

1408 
1526 
1652 
1785 
1926 

2076 
2140 
2401 
2577 
2763 

2959 
3164 
3380 


N 


I 


7f 

7| 
8 

It 

8 
8 

II 

81 
9 


91 


N* 


3607 
3846 
4096 
4358 
4632 

4920 
5298 
5534 
5861 
6204 

6561 
6933 
7321 
7725 
8145 

8582 
9036 
9509 


(571.)  "  WrangU  Iran  and  S^c^Z."— According  to  W.  and  D. 
Raialdne'a  experiments,  the  torsional  strengths  of  Cast  iron. 
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Wronglit  iron,  and  Steel  are  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  and  these,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  nearly  the  Batios  of  the  Transverse 
strengths  of  the  same  materials.  The  values  of  M(  are  therefore 
5290, 10,580,  and  15,870  lbs.  respectively. 

It  follows  from  this  that  for  large  shafts  (575)  of  equal 
torsional  strength  in  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  the 
diameters  mnst  be  in  the  ratios  1-0,  *7937,  and  *6934  re- 
spectively, or,  in  round  numbers,  a  10-inch  cast  iron,  8-inoh 
wrought  iron,  and  7-inch  steel  shaft  would  all  have  the  same 
torsional  strength^  irrespective  of  stiffness.  The  specific 
strengths  being  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  8,  we  then  have  for  cast  iron 
10^  X  1  =  1000 :  wrought  iron,  8'  x  2  =  1024 :  and  Steel 
=  7^  X  3  =  1029,  &c^  which  are  practically  eqaaL 

(572.)  "  SJuifting" — The  determination  of  the  proper  sizes  of 
shafting  for  driving  machinery  is  pre-eminently  a  practical 
question  requiring  special  Rules  :  instead  of  straining  weights 
in  lbs.  acting  with  certain  leverages  in  inches  as  in  ordinary 
rules  for  Torsional  Strain,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  Horse- 
power and  Revolutions  per  minute. 

Theoretically,  the  Horse-power  commonly  accepted  as  a 
Standard  is  33,000  foot-pounds,  or  33,000  lbs.  raised  1  foot  high 
per  minute ;  thns,  say  we  have  a  shaft  with  a  winding  drum  at 
the  end  of  it  raising  a  ton  or  2240  lbs.  with  a  velocity  of 
206  feet  per  minute,  which  will  be  equal  to  2240  X  206  -^  33000 
=  14  Horse-power.  The  question  thus  appears  to  be  a  very 
simple  one,  but  in  practice  there  are  unavoidable  complications 
due  to  the  friction  of  the  machinery  and  other  conditions,  by 
which  the  whole  subject  is ''very  much  mystified.  For  example, 
say  that  instead  of  a  simple  shaft  as  we  have  supposed,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  wrare  such  that  a  train  of  wheels,  shafts, 
&c.,  intervened  between  t«he  Engine  and  the  winding  drum,  such 
that  its  friction  added  sety  7  Horse-power  to  the  strain  on  the 
Engine :  then  we  shoulc^i  require  14  +  7  =  21  Horse-power  to 
do  14-Horse  useful  wr^rk.  Let  us  further  suppose  that  the 
power  exerted  by  the  Engine  in  overcoming  its  own  friction 
and  other  sources  of  ^  loss  within  itself  is  equal  to  7  Horse- 
power :  then  the  tot  al  gross  power  exerted  by  the  piston  is 
14  +  7  +  7  =  28-Ho.Vrse.    We  have  thus  obtained  three  dif- 
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ferent  Horse-powers,  28,  21,  and  14  respectively,  and  the 
question  now  is,  which  of  these  should  be  taken  as  a  basis  in 
calculating  the  strength  of  the  shaft;  but  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  unimportant  which  is  taken,  if  only  the  value  of 
the  Multiplier  is  properly  adapted  to  the  conditions  assumed. 

(573.)  Engineers  usually  rate  the  power  of  an  Engine  by  the 
useful  work  done  by  it:  in  our  case  it  would  be  14-Horse 
Beputed  or  Nominal  Power.  To  give  more  precision  to  the 
.  matter,  say  that  the  Engine  was  a  common  High-pressure  one, 
cylinder  12  inches  diameter,  velocity  of  piston  220  feet  per 
ininute,  pressure  of  steam  in  Boiler  46  lbs.,  reduced  to  40  lbs. 
in  the  cylinder  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke,  cut  off  by 
lap  of  slide  at  ^  of  the  stroke,  and  thereby  further  reduced  by 
expansion  to  a  mean  pressure  of  37  lbs.  throughout  the  stroke : 
those  conditions  prevailing  when  all  the  work  was  being  done, 
and  an  "  Indicator  "  diagram  showing  37  lbs.  mean  pressure  as 
calculated  above.  We  then  obtain  for  a  12-inch  cylinder 
«  113  square  inches  area,  113  x  37  x  220  -h  33000  =  28  gross 
indicated  Horse-power:  with  tha  Engine  and  Gearing  alone, 
no  useful  work  being  done,  the  mean  pressure  =  18^  lbs.,  and 
we  obtain  113  X  18^  x  220  -^  33000  =  14-Hor8e :  with  the 
En^ne  alone  the  mean  pressure  =  9{  lbs.  =  113  x  94  X  220 
-i-  33000  =  7-Horse. 

Hence  we  have  28  gross  indicated  Horse-power:  28  ~ 
7  =  21  Net  indicated  Horse-power,  and  21  —  7  =  14-Hor8e 
Nominal  Power. 

(574.)  The  nominal  Horse-Power  is  the  Standard  commonly 
adopted  by  Practical  men :  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  the 
only  one  known,  for  the  **  Net  Indicated  "  power  can  only  be 
found  by  experiment :  in  all  cases  it  must  be  in  excess  of  the 
Nominal  in  order  to  cover  the  friction  of  the  machinery  by 
which  the  work  is  done,  50  per  cent.,  as  in  our  illustration, 
is  a  fair  addition  in  ordinary  cases.  Thus,  the  Ratio  of  the 
Nominal,  Net  Indicated,  and  Gross  indicated  Horse-power  is  1, 
1^,  and  2 ;  admitting  these  Ratios,  the  value  of  the  Multiplier 
may  be  easily  adapted  to  either  at  pleasure. 

(575.)  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  power  which 
a  large  shaft  will  carry  satisfactorily  depends  on  its  absolute 
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tonional  Btrengikj  which,  other  things  being  eqnal,  is  gOTOonied 
by  d^;  but  the  power  of  small  shafts  depends  on  torsional 
9tiffne8$y  which  is  dominated  by  D^  C^l^)- 

Taking  the  Nominal  Horse-power  as  the  basis^  we  haye  for 
ordinary  wronght-iron  shafts  of  large  diameter  (or  those  aboTo 
4f  inches)  the  Bule : — 

(576.)  H  =  d'  X  R  -=-  160. 

(677.)  d=  4r(Hx  160-^R). 

For  small  shafts  (or  those  under  4|  inches)  the  roles 
become  :— 

(678.)  H  =  d*  X  R  -f-  740. 

(679.)  <l=  4r(Hx740-T-R). 

In  which  d  =  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  inches :  B  =  reyolntions 
per  minute :  and  H  =  Nominal  Horse-power.  It  will  be  found 
that  these  two  sets  of  Rules  coincide  in  their  results  when  the 
diameter  =  4f  inches :  for  example,  with  say  R  =  100,  rule 
(576)  gives  H  =  4§»  X  100  ^  160  ==61-82  Horse-power; 
and  Rule  (578)  becomes  H  =  4|'  x  100  -^  740  =  61  •  82  Horse- 
power also. 

(580.)  The  fact  that  strength  and  stiffoess  follow  different 
laws  necessitates  the  use  of  two  sets  of  Rales  for  shafts ;  with 
diameters  above  4|  inches,  shafts  whose  absolute  torsional 
strength  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  power  will  be  stiff  enough  to 
do  ordinary  work  properly ;  but  below  that  size,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  proper  stiffiiess,  the  diameter  must  be  larger  than 
necessary  for  the  mere  torsional  strength.  A  shaft  may  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  torsional  strain  upon  it  widiout 
twisting  asunder,  but  may  be  so  elastic  because  of  its  great 
length  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  to  drive  any  machinery  in  which 
steadiness  of  motion  is  essential.  On  the  other  hand,  a  shaft 
may  be  stiff  enough  to  do  its  work  because  of  its  extreme  short* 
ness,  but  its  strength  may  not  be  sufficient  to  resist  the  twisting 
strain. 

(581.)  The  Torsional  strength  and  stij&ess  of  cast  iron 
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only  about  half  those  of  wrought  iron  (571),  (720),  but  for 
shifts  we  shall  adopt  the  lower  ratio  9  to  14.  The  maximnm 
strain  on  the  crank  shaft  of  a  single  steam  Engine  is  1*57 
times  the  mean  strain,  but  for  a  pair  of  Engines  conpled  by 
cranks  at  a  right  angle,  or  90^,  it  is  1  *  11,  the  mean  strain  being 
1-0,  &c,  Oombining  all  these  results,  we  have  in  Table  86  a 
series  of  Multipliers  for  the  *'  Nominal,"  <'  Net  Indicated,"  and 
^  Gross  Indicated  "  Horse-power  of  ordinary  and  crank  shafts  for 
large  and  small  sizes,  large  shafts  being  above  and  small  ones 
below  4|  inches  diameter. 

Table  86. — Of  the  Values  of  Ms  and  Ml  for  Shafts. 


Klod  of  Woik. 

Nomin&L 

Nat  Indicated. 

GroM  Indicated. 

Small. 
Mi. 

Large. 

Small. 

Large. 

SmaU. 

Lafige. 
Mu 

Ordinary  Wrought-iron  Shafts 
„       Cast-iron  Shafts    .. 
Wmught-iron    Crank-shafts :  I 

Single  Engine ) 

Oast  -  iron      Crank  -  Shafts  :\ 

Single  Engine / 

Wroiight'iron    Crank-shafts:^ 

Pair  of  Engines / 

Cast  -  iron      Crank  -  Shafts  :\ 

Pair  of  Engines / 

740 
1150 

1160 

1805 

820 

1272 
(1) 

160 

255 
257 

400 

182 

282 

(2) 

493 
767 

778 

1200 

547 

848 

(3) 

107 
170 

171 
267 
121 
188 

870 
575 

580 

900 

410 

636 
(«) 

80 
128 

129 

200 

91 

141 
(•) 

NoTB.— Shafts  under  4|  inches— Small :  above  4|  Inches    Uirge. 

We  then  have  for  diameters  above  4f  inches  the  Knles : — 
(582.)  H  =  i*  X  E  4-  Ml. 

(583.)  cJ=4r  (Hx  Ml^B). 

For  small  shafts,  or  those  less  than  4f  inches  diameter,  tho 
Bales  become : — 

(584.)  H  =  cr*x  B^Ms. 

(685.)  (1=  ;f(E.X  Mb-tB). 

la  which  Ml  And  Ms  have  the  values  given  by  Table  86 1 
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H  =  the  Horse-power,  which  may  be  Nominal,  Net  Indicated, 
or  Gross  Indicated  at  discretion :  B  =  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  d  =  diameter  in  inches,  &o. 

(586.)  We  may  now  give  examples  of  the  application  of  these 
Rules :  thus  for  a  4-inch  ordinary  wrought-iron  shaft,  B  being 
say  120,  &c, ;  the  diameter  being  less  than  4f  inches,  taking 
Ms  from  coL  1  of  Table  86  at  740,  Bale  (584)  gives  H  = 
4^  X  120  -f-  740  =  41  *  5  Nominal  Horse-power ;  or  taking 
Mb  from  col.  3  at  493,  we  obtain  H  =  4*  x  120  ^  493  =  62-8 
Net  Indicated  Horse-power.  As  a  single  engine  crank-shaft 
Ms  =  1160,  hence  H  =  4*  X  120  4-  1160  =26-5  Nominal 
Horse-power;  or  4*  x  120  -^  773  =  39*74  Net  Indicated 
power,  &C. 

Again,  say  we  require  the  diameter  for  an  ordinary  cast-iron 
shaft  for  a  Nominal  50-Horse  Engine,  B  =  40:  we  know 
beforehand  that  the  diameter  will  be  above  4|  inches:  then 
with  Ml  from  col.  2  of  Table  86  =  255,  Bale  (588)  becomes 
(50  X  255  -^  40)  ^  =:  6  J,  or  say  7  inches  diameter.  For  a  single 
Engine  crank-shaft  under  the  same  conditions  Ml  =  400,  and 
we  obtain  (50  X  400  -r  40)1^  =  7f^,  say  8  inches  diameter. 
But  for  a  pair  of  Engines  of  equivalent  power  (25-Horse  each) 
Ml  =  282,  hence  (50  x  282  -^  40)^  =  7|  inches  diameter  in 
cast  iron,  &e. 

(587.)  ''Marine  Engine  Shafts"— The  Grois  Indicated  Horse- 
power is  usually  the  only  reliable  index  of  the  power  of  Marine 
Steam-Engines,  being  easily  obtained  by  the  ''  Indicator  " :  the 
ratio  which  this  usually  bears  to  the  reputed  or  Nominal  power 
of  the  makers  is  much  greater  than  2  to  1,  which  is  an  ordinary 
ratio  with  Land  Engines.  The  ratio  with  12  Engines  of  the 
largest  class  from  1350  to  400  Nominal  and  6867  to  1400  Gross 
Indicated  Horse-power  was  found  to  vary  from  5  *  86  to  3*5, 
the  mean  being  4*35  to  1*0.  This  shows  that  the  Nominal 
power  of  Marine  engines  is  utterly  unreliable  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the  diameter  of  propeller  shafts,  and  that  the  Oross 
Indicated  power  should  always  be  taken.  Table  87  gives  a  few 
cases  of  shafts  in  practice  compared  with  the  sizes  calculated 
by  our  rule  (582).  Col.  8  shows  that  there  are  extraordinary 
differences  in  the  practice  of  even  our  leading  Engineers,  some 
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TABiiE  87. — Of  Marine  Ekoine  Shafts  in 

Practici. 

Horse- Power. 

DUm.  in  Indws. 

Maker. 

Name. 

Noinl- 
tial. 

Grora 
Iiidi- 
ctfUtL 

lUtlo. 

ReT. 

Actual. 

Galea- 1  ^f 
""*^'     cent. 

Valne 

As^ncoiirt 
Warrior  .. 
Berapis  .. 
Pera 
Simoom  .. 

1350 

1250 

700 

4' 10 

400 

(0 

6867 
5470 
4100 
1400 
1400 

(2) 

51 

4-4 

5*86 

3-5 

3-5 

(3) 

53      23 
53       17 
58      16 
58      11} 
62      13J 

(♦)       (5) 

22-76  +  8 
21-1    -47 
18-6    -36 
13-0    —88 
12-71  +  17 
(«)       0) 

Maudslay 

Penn 
Humphreys 

Rennie 
J.Watt&Oo. 

95-4 
47-6 
55-5 
61-1 
106 

(8) 

making  their  propeller  shafts  about  2  4  times  the  strength  of 
others :  thus  106  -r  ^7  *  6  =  2  •  227.  From  this  it  woald  appear 
that  there  is  no  Standard  Rule,  but  that  each  maker  foUowB 
some  rule  of  his  own.  In  coL  6  we  have  the  calculated  nses 
by  our  rule,  which  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  we  may  repeat  in 
more  definite  form : — 


(588.) 
(589.) 
(590.) 


Ho 
d 

Mi. 


cPx  R-T-91. 
^(Ho  X  91  -^  E), 
cT  X  R  -^  Ho. 


In  which  Ho  =  the  Gross  Indicated  Horse-power;  d  = 
diameter  in  inches ;  R  =  revolutions  per  minute,  and  Ml  =  a 
constant  obtained  from  a  case  in  practice,  which  is  taken  at  91 
in  the  rules  and  as  given  by  col.  6  of  Table  86 :  ool  8  gives 
the  value  for  each  shaft,  thus  enabling  the  engineer  to  select  as 
a  basis  the  one  whose  strength  commends  itself  to  his  judgment. 
Our  Rule  (589)  gives  sizes  approximating  to  the  strongest 
shafts  in  Table  87,  and  may  be  considered  perfectly  safe. 

(591.)  There  is  no  important  part  of  Marine  Engines  which 
fails  so  frequently  as  the  propeller  shaft :  casualties  from  this 
cause  are  constantly  occurring,  in  most  cases  imperilling  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  and  the  lives  of  the  passengers.  In  some 
cases  the  results  have  been  most  disastrous,  as  with  the 
Atutralian,  where  the  shaft  not  only  failed,  but  also  damaged 
the  vessel  so  much  that  she  foundered  in  mid-ocean.     These 

x2 
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numerous  failures  seem  to  show  that  propeller  shafts  are  fre- 
quently made  too  weak  for  their  work,  which  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved. 

(592.)  '*  Crane  Shafts" — The  strains  on  a  series  of  crane 
shafts  being  well  known,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
diameters  might  be  calculated  throughout  by  the  Rule  (557), 
in  which  the  strength  is  made  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the 
diameter.  But  by  following  that  course,  the  small  shafts  come 
out  much  too  small  to  satisfy  practical  judgment,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  case  is  governed  by  stiffness  rather  than  by 
absolute  strength,  and  that  the  strains  should  be  in  proportion 
to  d*  instead  of  d*. 

The  short  neck  of  the  barrelnahaft,  however,  may  be  sized  by 
Bole  (557) :  then  taking  that  diameter  as  a  basis,  the  strains 
throughout  the  series  should  be  as  d\ 

(593.)  Let  Fig.  171  be  the  outline  of  the  gearing  of  a  large 
crane  to  raise  10  tons  with  a  single  chain  by  four  men ;  or 
20  tons  if  a  running  pulley  be  used.  The  strain  being  10  tons 
or  22,400  lbs.  on  the  chain,  becomes  at  e  or  at  tiie  pitch 
line  of  the  wheel  H  =  22,400  x  15  -f-  45  =  7467  lbs, ;  at  6, 
7467  X  7-5  -T-  27  =  2080  lbs. ;  at  a,  2080  x  4- 5  -7-  18  =  520  lbs.; 
and  at  the  handles  520  x  3  -7-I6  =  97^  lbs.,  or  say  25  lbs.  each 
man. 

We  can  now  determine  the  diameters  of  the  shafts:  the 
torsional  strain  on  D  is  22,400  lbs.,  but  taking  the  "  Factor  of 
Safety  "  at  10  we  have  224,000  lbs.  breaking  weight :  the  acting 
radius  of  the  barrel  measured  at  the  centre  of  the  chain  being 
15  inches,  and  the  value  of  M(  for  wrought  iron  =  10,580  by 
(571),  Rule  (557)  becomes  d  =  (224,000  x  15  -h  10,580)^  =  6f, 
or  say  7  inches  diameter  at  the  neck  of  the  barrel-shaft  D. 

Having  thus  found  D,  we  have  to  find  E,  F,  G  :  now  7* =2401 
by  Table  85 ;  then  for  E  we  obtain  2401  x  15  -7-  90  =  400 
or  say  4^  inches  diameter  by  the  same  Table :  F  becomes 
400  X  9  -7-  54  =  66  *  6,  or  say  2}  inches :  and  lastly  the  hand- 
shaft  G  =  66*  6  X  6-7-36  =  11  •  1,  or  say  If  inch  diameter. 

(594.)  ''  Wheels** — Having  thus  found  the  sizes  of  the  shafts, 
we  may  complete  the  illustration  by  calculating  the  pitch  and 
breadth  of  the  gearing.    It  is  shown  in  the  Author's  Treatise 
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on  '  Mill-Gearing '  that  the  absolato  strength  of  a  wheel-tooth 
for  a  dead  load  will  be  given  by  the  Rule : — 

(695.)  W  =  p  X  to  X  350. 

In  which  W  =  the  safe  load  on  the  tooth  in  lbs. ;  p  =  the 
pitch,  and  w  =  the  width  on  tlie  face,  in  inches.  If  we  assame 
for  the  wheel  and  pinion  H,  J,  say  p  =  2£  inches,  and  to  = 
11  inches,  we  obtain  W  =  2J  X  7J  X  350  =  7460  lbs.  at  c,  or 
very  nearly  the  actual  strain  at  that  point  which  we  found  (593) 
to  be  7467  lbs. 

If  we  applied  the  same  method  of  calculation  to  E  L  and 
M  N,  it  would  be  found  that  the  pitch  and  width  would  come 
out  excessively  light,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Eule  for  wheels  in  motion  in  (944),  which  becomes : — 

(596.)  P  =  VD  X  R  XfXw. 

In  which  D  =  diameter,  say  in  feet ;  p  =  pitch,  and  to  = 
width,  in  inches  ;  R  =  revolutions  in  any  given  time  ;  P  =  the 
power  of  the  wheel,  which  in  this  case  is  a  proportional  number 
only,  and  must  be  of  equal  value  for  all  the  wheels,  for  ob- 
viously, however  the  sizes  and  revolutions  may  vary,  the 
mechanical  power  exerted,  or  work  done  must  be  the  same 
throughout  the  series. 

(597.)  Now,  admitting  that  the  sizes  found  in  (595)  for  the 
wheel  H  are  correct,  namely  7^  feet  diameter,  2|  inches  pitch, 
7|  inches  wide,  and  assuming  for  the  purposes  of  calculation 

1  revolution  per  minute,  Rule  (596)  gives  P  =  V7*5  x  1  X 
2f  X  7}  =  160.  Then  if  H  =  1  revolution,  K  =  6,  and  M  = 
36  revolutions  as  in  Fig.  171. 

Assuming  for  K,  2|  inches  pitch,  6^  inches  width.  Rule  (596) 

gives  P=  V4'5x6x2J*x6J  =  164,  wbicli  is  near  enough 
to  160  as  found  for  H.     Again,  assuming  for  M,  1|  inch  pitoh, 

^  inches  wide,  we  obtain  P  =  V'3~x  36  X  1|*  X  4^  =  164 : 
we  have  thus  obtained  the  sizes  for  all  the  wheels  in  the  train, 
giving  practically  equal  stren^irth  throughout. 

To  show  the  necessity  for  the  method  of  calculation  we  have 
adopted,  say  we  apply  Rule  (595)  by  which  the  proportions  of 
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H  were  obtained,  to  the  wheel  and  pinion  M,  N,  where  the 
strain  at  the  pitch  line  =  520  lbs. :  then  1  inch  pitch,  1|  inch 
¥Fide,  gives  W  =  1  X  1^  X  350  =  525  lbs.  as  required,  but  of 
course  those  sizes  are  obviously,  and  indeed  absurdly  too  light, 
when  contrasted  with  If  pitch,  4^  wide. 

(598.)  « 10-ton  Crane  Gearing:'— To  yary  the  illustration, 
let  Fig.  172  be  the  outline  of  the  gearing  for  a  crane  to  raise 
5  tons  with  a  single  chain,  or  10  tons  with  an  ordinar}'  running 
pulley,  by  4  men.  The  strain  on  the  chain,  or  11,200  Ihs., 
becomes  11,200  X  9  -^  30  =  3360  lbs.  at  a  ;  3360  x  4  4-  21  = 
640  lbs.  at  6 ;  and  640  x  2j^  -^  16  =  100  lbs.  at  the  handles, 
giving  25  lbs.  to  each  man. 

With  10  for  the  "Factor  of  Safety"  we  have  112,000  Iba. 
breaking  weight  at  the  circumference  of  the  barrel,  and  by 
Rule  (557)  we  obtain  d  =  (112,000  x  9  -^  10,580)  ^  =  4^  inches 
diameter  at  the  neck  of  the  barrel-shaft  D.  Then  following 
the  same  course  as  in  (593)  we  have  4^*  =  410  for  D ;  E 
becomes  410  x  8  -^  60  =  54-7,  say  2 J  inches;  and  F  = 
54-7  X  5  -7-  42  =  6-5,  say  If  inch  diameter,  all  by  Table  85. 

For  the  wheels,  we  will  assume  for  S,  2  inches  pitch, 
4J  inches  wide,  for  which  Rule  (595)  orW  =  p  X  to  X  350, 
becomes  2  x  4|  X  350  =  3325  lbs.,  or  very  nearly  3360  lbs.,  the 

actual  strain.     Then  the  Rule  (596),  or  P  =  Vl)  XK  Xp*Xw, 

becomes  for  this  same  wheel,  P  =  V5  X  1  X  2*  X  4£  =  42 •  5. 
Assuming  for  the  wheel  U,  If  inch  pitch,  3f  wide,  we  obtain 

P  =  V3-5  X  f-5  X  If"  X  3^  =  42-3,  being   equal  to  the 
wheel  S,  as  required. 

(599.)  In  most  cases  of  heavy  cranes,  it  would  be  expedient 
to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  chain  by  the  use  of  several  running 
pulleys :  on  the  other  hand,  the  strain  on  the  chain  and  wheel- 
gearing  being  the  same,  the  load  lifted  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  same  means.  Thus  with  10  tons  on  the  chain,  as  in 
(593),  we  had  20  tons  lifted  by  1  running  pulley :  with  2  run- 
ning pulleys  we  should  have  4  chains,  and  40  tons  lifted :  with 
3  running  pulleys,  6  chains  giving  60  tons,  &c.  In  all  those 
cases  the  strain  on  the  chain  and  gearing  would  be  that  due  to 
10  tons  only :  but  of  course  the  strength  of  the  Jib  of  the  crane 
would  require  to  be  adapted  to  the  actual  load. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

OH  EXTENSION   AND   0OMPBE8SION. 

(600.)  With  all  materials,  a  tensile  strain  has  the  effect  of 
increasing,  and  a  compressive  strain  of  decreasing  the  length  of 
a  bar  subjected  to  those  strains.  The  variation  in  length  may, 
with  small  strains,  be  iufinitesimallj  small,  and  quite  inappre- 
ciable to  ordinary  observation,  but  sufficiently  refined  and 
delicate  measurements  show,  even  with  the  most  rigid  materials 
and  the  smallest  strains,  that  there  is  an  accompanying  alteration 
in  length. 

In  most  cases,  this  longitudinal  change  of  dimension  is 
accompanied  by  opposite  and  contrary  changes  laterally ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  tensile  strain  which  increases  the  length  of  the  bar 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  diameter,  &c. ; 
in  that  case,  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  body  is 
unchanged.  But  in  other  cases  there  is  an  obvious  disruption 
or  partial  dislocation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  material, 
which  never  return  perfectly  to  their  primitive  places,  the  bar 
remains  permanently  longer  or  shorter  than  before,  and  takes  a 
"  permanent  set." 

The  experimental  information  on  the  extension  and  compres- 
sion of  materials  by  direct  strains  is  very  scanty,  except  for 
cast  and  wrought  iron ;  fortunately  on  these,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  materials  used  in  the  arts,  we  have  in  the 
wonderfully  refined  and  exhaustive  labours  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
abundant  data,  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired. 

For  Timber  and  all  other  materials  we  shall  have  to  deduce 
the  longitudinal  elasticity  from  the  deflection  as  a  beam  by 
transverse  strains,  which,  as  we  shall  find,  is  a  rather  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory  method. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  extension  and  compression 
together.  As  they  follow  similar  laws  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  that  course,  which  will,  moreover,  have  the  advantage  of 
giving  eomparative  results  which  will  be  useful.  The  resistance 
to  compression  where  the  bar  is  of  considerable  length,  and  is 
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left  free  to  deflect  sideways,  is  considered  in  the  Chapter  on 
Pillars,  and  in  treating  on  elasticity  under  compression  in  this 
chapter,  the  body  will  be  supposed  to  be  supported  laterally,  so 
that  it  is  prevented  from  yielding  by  flexure. 

(601.)  "  Cast  Iron,** — We  shall  consider  first  the  elasticity  of 
Cast  Iron,  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  that  material, 
but  more  particularly  l)ecause  its  elasticity  being  very  imperfect, 
the  resulting  phenomena  are  instructive,  and  will  facilitate  the 
study  of  other  more  perfect  materials,  such  as  wrought  iron  and 
steel. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  experiments  on  the  extension  of  cast 
iron  by  suspending  rods  of  that  material  vertically  in  a  lofty 
building  and  loading  them  by  direct  weights.  The  bars  were 
about  1^  inch  diameter,  1  square  inch  area,  and  50  feet  long; 
they  were  of  four  different  kinds  of  Iron,  namely,  Lowmoor 
No.  2,  Blaenavon  No.  2,  Gartsherrie  No.  3,  and  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  Lees  wood  No.  3  and  G]engarnock  No.  3,  mixed  in 
equal  proportions.  The  mean  ultimate  cohesive  strength  of 
these  four  diiterent  kinds  of  iron  was  7*014  tons  per  square 
inch ;  they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of  British 
cast  iron,  the  mean  ultimate  cohesive  strength  of  which,  as 
found  by  very  numerous  experiments  on  23  kinds  of  iron,  we 
found  (4)  to  be  7*  142  tons  per  square  inch.  Table  88  gives  in 
ools.  1  and  4  the  mean  experimental  strains  and  corresponding 
extensions  of  the  four  different  kinds  of  iron  named,  the  latter 
being  reduced  to  parts  of  the  length  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  genenil  application.  The  extensions  for  even  tons  and 
half-tons,  as  given  by  cols.  2,  3,  4,  were  obtained  by  direct 
interpolation  between  the  next  preceding  and  following 
experimental  numbers,  without  correction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  extensions  are  not  simply  and 
directly  proportional  to  the  strains,  but  that  they  increase  in  a 
higher  ratio,  this  fact  being  due  to  defective  elasticity.  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  has  given  rules  which  agree  moderately  well  with 
the  experimental  results,  and  may  be  modified  into  the 
following : — 

(602.) 

E  «  -00239628  -  |- 00000574215  -  (-00000077044  x  wl* 
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(603.)  W  =  (6220  X  E)  -  (1298000  x  W). 

In  vLich  E  =  Extension  in  parts  of  the  lengtb. 

„        W  s  Tensile  Strain  in  Tons  per  square  inch. 

Thus,  say  we  require  the  extension  due  to  2  tons  per  square 
inch:— we  have  first  -0000007704  X  2  =  -00000154088. 
Then  (-00000574215  -  -00000154088)  v^  =  -00204970,  and 
-00239628  -  -00204970  =  -000346^8,  the  extension  by  2  tons 
required,  which  with  a  length  of  say  50  feet,  or  600  inches 
=  00034658  X  600  =  -  208  inch. 

Again,  say  we  require  the  strain  due  to  an  extension  of 
•00133821;  we  have  first  6220  x  -00133821  =  8-32.  Then 
•0013382P=  -000001791  and  -000001791  x  1298000  =  2-32  ; 
finally,  8*32  —  2-32  =  6  tons  per  square  inch,  the  strain 
sought. 

'i  he  col.  5  in  Table  88  has  been  calculated  in  this  way  up  to 
6  tons  per  square  inch  : — for  6^  and  7  ton  a  the  rule  gives 
-00153938  and  -00180546  respectively,  which,  being  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  exp<Timental  results  as  plotted  in  a 
diagram,  iVc,  we  have  adopted  the  latter  for  those  two  strains. 
Cols.  6  and  7  have  been  obtained  from  col.  5. 

(604.)  *' Defect  of  Elasticity:*  — Wiih  a  perfectly  elastic 
material  equal  increments  of  weight  would  produce  equal 
amounts  of  extension  throughout,  up  to  the  breaking  strain. 
But  col.  6  of  Table  88  shows  that  with  cast  iron  the  extensions 
by  each  successive  half-ton  progressively  inctrease  from 
•00008178  with  the  first  to  -00018496  with  the  last,  the  mean 
extension  per  ton  (which  is  a  different  thing)  being  with  1  ton 
•00016655,  and  with  7  tons  -00024286. 

With  a  variable  rate  of  extension  as  with  Cast  Iron,  it  becomes 
necessary  clearly  to  distinguish  the  mean  extension  between  two 
given  strains  from  that  at  a  given  strain : — for  instance,  between 
0  and  7  tons  per  square  inch  the  total  extension  by  c.l.  5  is 
-0017,  or  at  the  mean  rate  of  -0017  -r  7  =  -00024286  per  ton 
as  given  by  col.  7 ;  but  the  first  half-ton  gives  -00008178,  or  at 
the  rate  of  -00008178  X  2  =  -00016356  per  ton,  which  is  con- 
siderably less,  and  the  kst  half-ton  gives  -0017-  -00151504 
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=  -00018496  as  in  col.  6,  or  at  the  rate  of  -00018496  X  2  = 
'00036992  per  ton,  which  is  considerably  greater. 

The  cols.  8  and  9  were  obtained  by  the  same  reasoning,  and 
will  be  understood  from  the  preceding  explanations: — thus, 
with  a  bar  entrained  with  2  tons  or  4480  lbs.,  each  successiye 
pound  produces  a  greater  extension  than  the  one  preceding, 
varying  by  col.  9  from  •  00000007433  per  lb.  when  loaded  with 
^  a  ton  to  -  00000008394  per  lb.  when  loaded  with  2  tons. 
The  mean  rate  of  extension  is  not  an  arithmetical  mean  of  those 
extremes,  but  is  given  by  col.  8  at  -00000007736. 

The  extension  of  cast  iron  may  be  calculated  with  modtra'e 
accuracy  by  the  Kules : — 

(605.)      E  =  (-00015  X  W)  +  (-0000122  x  W'). 

(^^^•)  ^  =  {^^0122+^^-«f-^-^^- 

By  this  rule  with  tensile  strains  of 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

tons  per  square  inch,  the  extensions  become 
•0001622  -0003488  -0005598    -0007952  -0010550  -0013392  -0016478 

By  Table  88,  col.  4,  the  experimental  extensions  for  the  same 
strains  were 

•00016556  -00034865  -00054894  -00077282  -00102371  -00134480  -00167840 

By  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  rule  (602)  we  found,  as  in  Table  88,  &&, 
the  extensions : — 

•00016655  -00034658  -00054430  -00076521    00102153  '00133821  '00180546 

The  application  of  Table  88  to  practice  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated. Say  we  require  the  extension  of  a  bar  1000  inches  long 
by  a  strain  of  7000  lbs.  per  square  inch ; — then  the  nearest 
number  in  col.  2  is  6720  lbs.,  when  by  col.  8  the  mean  extension 
is  -000000081  per  lb.,  hence  we  hafe  -000000081  X  7000  x 
1000  =  -667  inch. 

Now,  if  we  required  the  effect  of  say  532  lbs.  more  or  less  on 
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the  bar  already  loaded  with  7000  lbs.,  we  have  by  col.  9, 
•00000001)403  X  532  x  1000  =  -05,  or  ^th  of  an  inch.  If 
this  bar  had  been  loaded  with  ^  a  ton  only,  then  532  lbs.  wonld 
have  produced  an  extension  of  •  00000007433  x  632  X  1000  = 
'  0395,  or  sfi-j  inch ;  but  if  loaded  with  7  tons,  then  the  exten- 
sion would  have  been  -0000001662  X  532  X  1000  =  -0884,  or 
,,- j  inch.  The  effect  of  a  given  tensile  strain  is  therefore  not 
uniform,  but  varies  with  the  load  which  the  bar  bears  before- 
hand, in  the  ratio  of  2*236  to  1  by  col.  9  with  initial  strains  of 
7  tons  and  ^  ton. 

(607.)  "  Compression  of  Cast  Iron.** — Mr.  Hodgkinson  made 
experiments  on  the  compression  of  bars  of  cast  iron  about  1  inch 
square  and  10  feet  long,  which  were  inclosed  in  a  frame  of  cast 
iron,  which  prevented  lateral  flexure.  They  were  an  easy  fit, 
and  the  bar  was  oiled  and  was  struck  occasionally  in  different 
parts  with  a  hammer  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possiblo  the  effects 
of  friction.  There  were  four  kinds  of  iron,  being  in  fact  the 
same  as  those  whose  extension  under  tensile  strains  had  been 
previously  determined  (601),  namely,  Lowmoor  No.  2,  Blaen- 
avon  No.  2,  Gartsherrie  No.  3,  and  a  mixture  of  Leeswood  No.  3 
and  Glengamock  No.  3  in  equal  proportions.  There  were  two 
experiments  on  each  kind,  therefore  8  experiments  altogether, 
and  the  mean  results  are  given  by  Table  89,  the  observed  com- 
pressions being  reduced  to  parts  of  the  length  for  convenience 
of  application.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  with  the  extensions 
80  with  the  compressions, — they  are  not  simply  proportional  to 
the  strains,  but  increase  in  a  higher  ratio  throughout,  this  result 
being  due  to  defect  of  elasticity. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  given  rules  for  the  compression  of  cast 
iron  under  crushing  strains  which  agree  fairly  with  the 
experimental  results;  the  following  is  a  modification  of  those 
Rules : — 

(608.) 

C  =  -0123634  -  I -000152853  -  (-000004283  x  Wc}*. 
(609.)  Wo  =  (5773  X  0)  -  (233473  x  C^). 

In  which  Wc  =  the  compressive  strain  in  tons  per  square  inch. 
„  0  =:  the  compression  in  parts  of  the  length. 
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Thus,  to  find  the  oompresslon  by  12  tons,  we  have  first 
•000004283  X  12  =  -000051396  ;  then  (-000162853  - 
•000051396)  J  =  -0100725,  and  -0123634  -  -0100726  = 
•0022909,  the  oompression  sought,  which,  with  a  length  of 
say  30  feet,  or  360  inches,  becomes  -0022909  x  360  =  -0826 
inch. 

Again, — ^to  find  the  strain  dne  to  a  oompression  of  -  00187422 
in  a  bar  whose  length  s  1*0;  we  have  first  -00187422'  = 
•000003513,  then 

6733  X -00187422    =10-82 
233473  X  -000003613  =:      -82 


10-00  tons  oompressive  strain. 

The  ool.  6  in  Table  89  has  been  calculated  by  this  role  np  to 
18  tons,  beyond  which  the  experimental  results,  as  plotted  in  a 
diagram,  seem  to  show  that  the  rule  gives  the  compressions  too 
small.  In  the  experiments  the  maximum  strain  was  61,480  lbs., 
or  nearly  23  tons  per  square  inch;  continuing  the  curve  by 
judgment,  we  have  obtained  the  compressions  up  to  42  tons  per 
square  inch,  which  is  nearly  the  mean  ultimate  crushing  strain 
for  British  Cast  iron,  as  determined  by  numerous  experiments 
on  23  different  kinds  of  iron ;  see  Table  81  and  (132).  Beyond 
the  experimental  strain  of  23  tons,  therefore,  the  compressions 
given  are  of  doubtful  accuracy. 

(610.)  In  order  to  determine  the  compressions  with  heavier 
strains  up  to  the  crushing  load,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  another 
series  of  experiments  on  short  cylinders  of  various  kinds  of  cast 
iron  f  inch  diameter,  and  \\  inch  high,  except  one  specimen, 
which  was  1^  inch  diameter  and  2^  inches  high,  the  results  of 
which  are  given  by  Table  90.  For  comparison  we  have  given 
in  the  first  line  the  mean  compressions  of  long  bars  in  a  guide- 
frame,  as  found  by  the  former  experiments^  and  given  in 
Table  89. 

(611.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  experiments  on  short 
cylinders  gave  very  anomalous  results,  exceeding  greatly  those 
obtained  from  the  long  bars.  Confining  ourselves  to  20  tons 
per  square  inch,  which  is  well  within  the  limits  of  the  dmemei 
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eompregfiionB  with  the  long  bars,  we  find  that  the  short  cylinder 
of  Tstalyfera  iron  gave  -  0083  -r-  *  0047242  =  1-76,  and  the 
Lowmoor  '0161  -r-  * 004742  =  3*4  times  the  compression  given 
hj  the  long  bars.  With  42  tons,  which  is  nearly  the  mean 
crushing  strain  for  British  iron,  the  short  cylinders  of  Olyde 
iron  gave  *  0446 -4- '0243574  =  1*83,  and  the  mixed  irons 
•  07  -f-  '0243574  =  2'87  times  the  estimated  (609)  compression 
of  the  long  bars. 

In  searching  for  a  reason  for  this  great  discrepancy^  we 
might  at  first  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  due  to  ^e  fact 
that  the  short  cylinders  were  free  to  expand  laterally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  longitudinal  compression,  while  the  long  bars, 
being  confined  in  a  guide-frame,  were  prevented  from  doing 
so;  but  the  fit  of  the  latter  was  presumably  so  slack  that 
this  reason  seems  inadequate  to  account  for  the  differences 
observed. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  himself  seems  to  have  suspected  that  there 
were  considerable  errors  in  the  observed  compressions  of  the 
short  cylinders  due  to  the  method  by  which  they  were  taken  ; 
he  says  *'  they  were  crushed  between  two  discs  of  steel  f  inch 
thick,  which  were  parallel  to  each  other.  Between  the  disc  and 
the  specimen,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  a  very  thin  piece  of  lead 
was  interposed  to  prevent  irregular  action  against  each  other ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken,  it  is  probable  that  the 
results  of  these  experiments  are  not  free  from  considerable 
errors  arising  from  the  following  causes:  the  great  weights 
applied,  20  or  30  tons  per  square  inch  of  section,  caused  the 
ends  of  the  cylinders  to  be  driven  into  the  surface  of  the  dis(« 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  surface  of  the  steel  sometimes 
remained  irregular  and  broken  after  the  experiments,  showing 
the  form  of  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  From  the  same  cause  the 
discs  of  steel  would  become  slightly  incurvated,  and  their 
distances  asunder  would  be  decreased  more  than  was  due  to  the 
shortening  of  the  cylinder  by  the  quantity  of  its  penetration 
into  the  discs,  added  to  their  approach  through  flexure." 

(612.)  The  experiments  on  short  cylinders  must  therefore  be 
regarded  as  of  doubtful  accuracy,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  the  compressionB  given  by  Table  89  from  experi- 
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ments  on  long  bars  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct  for 
all  strains  np  to  the  cmshing  load.  The  shortening  of  a  pillar 
under  heavy  strains  is  very  considerable ;  thns,  by  Table  89, 
with  42  tons  per  sqnare  inch,  a  pillar  10  feet,  or  120  inches,  long 
is  shortened  '0243574  x  120  =  2-92,  or  nearly  3  inches.  If 
we  admitted  the  results  given  by  Table  90  for  mixed  iron,  we 
obtain  '07  x  120  =  8'4  inches  compression;  even  nnder 
ordinary  strains,  the  amount  of  compression  is  much  greater 
than  most  practical  men  are  aware  of ;  for  instance,  with  the 
ordinary  safe  strain  of  one-third  of  the  ultimate  crushing  load, 
or  14  tons  per  square  inch,  a  pillar  or  series  of  pillars  joined 
end  to  end,  50  feet,  or  600  inches  long,  by  col.  5  of  Table  89  is 
shortened  '002731  x  600  =  1-6386,  or  If  inch,  and  when  thns 
loaded,  1000  lbs.,  more  or  less,  will,  by  col.  9,  cause  a 
further  change  of  length  =  -0000001049  x  1000  x  600  = 
•  06294,  or  ^  inch. 

(613.)  In  Table  89,  col.  6  shows  that  the  compression  is  not 
simply  proportional  to  the  weight,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  pro- 
gressively increased  from  '0001744  with  the  first  ton  to 
•0013156  with  the  last,  or  42nd.  The  ratio  of  the  com- 
pressions with  equal  weights  is  therefore  *  0013156  -^  *  0001744 
=  7'53  to  I'O ;  this  being  due  to  defect  of  Elasticity  (604). 

The  rate  of  compression  being  thus  variable,  it  becomes 
necessary,  as  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  extension  (604),  to 
distinguish  the  mean  compression  between  two  given  strains 
from  that  produced  by  a  certain  weight  on  a  bar  already  loaded. 
This  has  been  explained  and  illustrated  for  variable  extension, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Gols.  8  and  9  have  been 
obtained  by  analysis  with  the  numbers  given  by  the  experi- 
ments :  an  illustration  of  their  application  will  suffice ;  a  pillar 
1000  inches  long,  loaded  with  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  will, 
by  col.  8,  be  shortened  •  00000008294  x  20000  X  1000  =  1-659 
inch,  and  when  thus  loaded,  an  extra  strain  of  1  cwt.,  or  112  lbs., 
wiU,  by  col.  9,  give  -00000008941  x  112  x  1000  =  -01,  or 
Yhjfth  inch  compression,  &c. 

For  moderate  compressive  strains,  say  under  15  tons  per 
sqnare  inch,  the  compression  of  cast  iron  will  be  given  with 
considerable  accuracy  by  the  Bules : — 
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(614.)     0  =  (-00017  X  Wc)  +  (-0000018  X  WS). 

(615.)Wc-{:000W8  +  H*-'''^ 

In  wliich  0  =  Compression  in  ports  of  the  length. 

Wc  =  Crushing  weight  in  Tons  per  square  inch. 

Thus,  to  find  the  compression  due  to  15  tons  per  square  inch, 
15'  being  =  225,  we  have  -00017  x  15  =  -00255  ;  and 
•0000018  X  225  =  -000405.  Then  -00255  +  -000405  = 
'  002955,  the  compression  sought. 

Again ;  to  find  the  oompressiye  strain  due  to  a  compression 
=  -002955,  we  have  -002955  4- -0000018  =  1641;  then 
(1641  +  2228)  V  =  62-2,  and  62-2  -  47-2  =  15  tons,  the 
strain  required,  &c.  Calcuhiting  in  this  way,  we  obtain  the 
following  results : — 


Tods.  ComprMsion. 

1  =  -0001718 

2  =  -0003472 

3  =  -0005262 
4=  '0007088 
5  =  -0008950 


Tons.  Compression. 

6  =  -0010848 

7  =  -0012782 

8  =  -0014752 

9  =  -0016758 
10  s  -0018800 


Tods.  Comprewlon. 

11  =  -0020878 

12  =  -0022692 
18  =  -0025142 

14  =  '0027328 

15  =  -0029550 


These  compressions  differ  yeiy  little  from  those  given  by 
Table  89  ;  with  great  strains  it  would  seem  that  the  compres- 
sions become  too  anomalous  and  irregular  to  be  expressed  by 
any  ordinary  practical  rule.  Thus,  for  35  tons,  Mr.  Hodgkin- 
Bon's  mle  in  (608)  gives  -01064785,  but  the  diagram,  based  on 
the  experiments  on  long  bars,  and  col.  5  of  Table  89,  gives 
-0159945,  and  the  direct  experiments  on  short  cylinders, 
Table  90,  from  -026  to  -0458.  Except  for  the  purposes  of 
scientific  research,  cast  iron  is  never  strained  beyond  one-third 
of  the  ultimate  crushing  load,  or  beyond  14  tons  per  square 
inch ;  hence  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  compression  under 
excessive  strains  is  of  little  practical  importance. 

(616.)  "  Comparative  Extension  and  Compression  of  Oast 
Iron" — ^We  should  have  expected  instinctively  that  all  materials 
would  resist  compression  with  greater  energy  than  extension, 
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bat  experiment  baa  shown  that  with  cast  iron,  and  still  mors 
with  wrought  iron  (628),  the  material  yields  more  to  a  small 
oompreesiye  strain  than  to  a  tensile.  Confining  onrselTes  to 
the  direct  and  nnrednced  experiments  as  given  by  cols.  4,  4, 
in  Tables  88,  89,  we  obtain  the  results  given  by  Table  91, 
which  show  that  for  strains  below  2  tons  per  square  inch  the 
compressions  exceed  the  extensions;  with  2*855  tons  they  are 
equal,  as  shown  by  Table  92 ;  with  greater  strains  the  exten- 
sions exceed  the  compressions,  a  fact  which  is  due  to  defect  of 
elasticity.  The  ultimate  resistance  of  cast  iron  to  compressiTO 
strains  being  six  times  that  for  tensile  ones,  and  defect  of 
elasticity  increasing  rapidly  as  the  ultimate  strain  is  approached, 
this  fiftct  tells  more  influentially  on  the  extensions  than  on  the 
compressions. 

(617.)  It  should  be  obserred  that  2*855  tons  is  very  nearly 
^rd  of  7  *  142  tons,  the  mean  ultimate  Tensile  strength  of  cast 
iron,  and  i^^th  of  43  tons,  the  mean  Crushing  strength.  Let 
Fig.  206]^  be  the  section  of  a  bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long, 
loaded  transversely  until  the  tensile  strain  at  B  and  crushing 
strain  at  C  are  both  =  2*355  tons  per  square  inch.  The 
extension  and  compression  with  that  strain  being,  as  we  have 
seen,  equal  to  one  another,  it  will  follow  that  the  neutral  axis 
N.  A.  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the  section.  By  Rule  (639),  the 
transrerse  load  will  in  our  case  be  ^^^th  of  the  maximum  strain 
at  B  or  0,  hence  we  have  M,  =  2-355  -f-  18  =  *1314  ton, 
which  is  |th  only  of  *921  tons,  its  mean  value  for  breaking 
load,  as  given  by  col.  6  of  Table  66  (523). 

We  now  have  this  remarkable  fact:  that  the  "Factor  of 
Safety  "  varies  greatly  with  the  three  great  strains  involved  in 
the  case ;  for  the  Tensile  it  is  =  8,  for  the  Crushing  =  18,  and 
for  the  resulting  Transverse  strain  =  7. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that,  if  a  flanged  girder  were 
loaded  to  f  th  only  of  its  Breaking  weight,  the  proper  form  of 
section  would  be  one  with  equal  top  and  bottom  flange.  As  the 
strain  increases  beyond  |di  up  to  the  breaking  weight  the 
neutral  axis  rises  from  the  position  in  Fig.  206^^  until  it  becomes 
as  in  Fig.  168,  when,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experi- 
ments, the  most  economical  form  of  section  is  with  flanges 
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haying  areas  of  6  to  1.    His  girders  were  all  of  the  same 
depth,  namely,  5^  inches ;  the  ratio  of  areas  were  1  to 

1  204  8-75  4*4  5*74  6*732 

The  mean  Breaking  transverse  loads  per  square  inch  of  whole 
sectional  areas  were — 


2368 


2567 


2710 


8198 


3332 


3729 


lbs.  I  hence,  taking  the  eqnal-flanged  girder  as  =  1*0,  the  mean 
increase  in  strength  per  cent,  becomes 

0  8-4  14-4  35-0  40'7  57*5 

Table  92. — Of  the  Coikoidence  of  Extension  and  Compsesrion  of 

Cast  Iron. 


Tons  per 
Square  Inch. 

Extenskm. 

OompreflsloD. 

Difiereno& 

20 

•00034865 

•00035050 

+  •00000185 

21 

•00036817 

•00036y50 

4- -00000133 

2-2 

•00038769 

•00038850 

+  •00000081 

2-3 

•00010721 

•00040750 

+  •00000029 

2-33 

•00041307 

•00041320 

+  •00000013 

2'.S55 

•00041795 

•00041795 

•00000000 

2-36 

•00041892 

•000H890 

—  •00000002 

2-4 

•00042673 

•00042650 

-•00000023 

2-5 

•00044625 

•00044550 

-•00000075 

(618.)  It  wonld  appear,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  the  areas 
of  the  flanges  is  not  a  fixed  one  for  all  strains,  but  should  vary 
with  the  ratio  of  the  working  load  to  the  breaking  weight, 
rising  from  1  to  1  with  4^th  to  6  to  1  with  the  Breaking  weight. 

It  has  been  gratuitously  assumed  that  the  best  form  of  section 
for  the  Breaking  Weight  must  of  necessity  be  the  best  for  lower 
strains  also,  say  ^rd,  which  is  the  ratio  commonly  used,  and 
thus  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  form,  with  flanges  in  the  ratio  6  to  1, 
has  been  almost  universally  adopted  in  supposed  deference  to 
authority,  although  that  proportion  would  not  commend  itself 
to  the  unbiassed  mechanical  instinct  of  practical  men:  Mr. 
Hodgkinson,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  the  erroneous 
deduction  from  his  experimental  results. 
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Beasoning  seeing  to  show  that  with  Factor  3  the  ratio  of  the 
flangee  should  be  somewhere  between  1  to  1  as  for  4^»  f^d 
6  to  1  as  for  the  Breaking  weight.  Fig.  207  gives  a  section 
which  fulfils  the  condition  that  the  mazimnm  tensile  strain 
shall  not  exceed  ^rd  of  the  Breaking  weight.  Thus  the  area 
of  bottom  flange  =  10  square  inches,  the  strain  at  T  =  2*855 
tons  per  square  inch,  and  the  distance  from  N.  A.  =  4  ;  hence 
we  have  10  X  2*855  x  4  =  94*2.  Then,  the  area  of  top 
flange=4*  5  square  inches,  the  strain  at  C  =8*5  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  the  leverage  =  6,  giving  4*5  x  8*5  x  6  =  94*5,  or 
practically  the  same  as  the  resistance  to  tension,  which  is  a 
necessity:  in  this  case  the  ratio  of  the  flanges  =  10  -^  4*5 
=  2*22  to  1*0. 

But  we  must  see  to  it,  that  extension  being  to  the  compression 
in  Fig.  207  as  4  to  6,  corresponds  to  2  *  855,  and  8  *  5  tons,  the 
respective  strains.  Table  92  shows  that  for  Tensile  strain  of 
2*855  tons,  the  extension  =  *  00042;  then  the  compression 
must  be  -  00042  x  6  -r-  4  =  •  00068,  which  is  due  to  8  *  5  tons 
per  square  inch  by  Table  89.  Fig.  208  is  a  "  unit  "  girder 
having  the  same  proportions  as  Fig.  207,  from  which  the 
dimensions  for  any  load  or  span  may  be  found,  as  explained 
in  (485). 

Fig.  209  is  a  Diagram  which  shows  that,  admitting  equal 
flanges  as  the  best  for  4^th  of  the  Breaking  weight,  and  6  to  1 
for  the  Breaking  weight,  we  have  2*08  to  1*0  for  ^rd,  which  is 
the  ordinary  working  load,  and  agrees  moderately  with  2*22  as 
found  by  analysis:  808  to  1*0  for  i;  and  4*08  to  1*0  for 
§  of  the  Breaking  weight.  It  is  probable  from  (617)  that 
these  ratios  of  strains  apply  principally  to  the  bottom  flange : 
in  Fig.  207  the  Factor  is  7*142-4-  2*855  =  8  for  the  Tensile, 
and  48  4-  8  *  5  =  12*8  for  the  Crushing  Strain.  See  (854)  and 
the  Diagram,  Fig.  81,  &c. 

(619.)  The  actual  and  comparative  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ing of  cast  iron  under  different  tensile  and  crushing  strains 
may  be  shown  distinctly  by  calculating  the  leugths  of  bars  that 
would  be  altered  in  length  1  inch  by  different  straina  Table  98 
gives  that  length  for  cast  and  wrought  iron. 

(620.)  "  Extension  of    Wrought  Iran:*  —  The   elasticity  of 
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wronglit  iron  is  yery  nearly  perfect  with  moderate  strainB,  say 
up  to  8  tons  per  square  inch,  differing  entirely  in  this  respect 
from  cast  iron,  as  we  haye  seen  (604).  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made 
experiments  on  two  bars  50  feet  long  of  the  respectiye  diameters 
of  ^  and  f  inch,  the  results  of  which  reduced  to  parts  of  the 
length  are  giyen  by  cols.  8,  8  in  Tables  94,  95.  For  the 
weights  in  eyen  tons,  cols.  1,  1,  the  extensions  were  obtained 
by  interpolating  between  the  next  greater  and  lesser  experi- 
mental numbers  as  giyen  by  cols.  8,  3,  without  correction, 
that  is  to  say,  without  attempting  to  equalize  or  eliminate  the 
unayoidable  errors  and  anomalies  of  experiment;  the  mean 
result  of  the  two  experiments  is  giyen  by  col.  5  of  Table  91. 
It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity,  cols.  4,  4 
in  Tables  94,  95,  with  which  perfect  elasticity  would  haye  been 
the  same  throughout,  is  practically  uniform  up  to  about  8  tons 
with  the  |-inch  bar,  and  about  9  tons  with  the  ^-inch  bar,  the 
departures  from  uniformity  being  no  doubt  due  to  errors  of 
obseryation.  Defect  of  elasticity  would  haye  been  manifested 
by  a  regularly  progressiye  reduction  of  the  Modulus ;  if  there 
were  such  a  reduction  it  must  haye  been  exceedingly  small,  and 
being  obscured  by  errors  of  obseryation,  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  experiments. 

(621.)  **  Effect  of  TimeJ* — One  yery  instructiye  and  important 
point  brought  out  yery  clearly  by  these  two  experiments  is  that 
with  heayy  loads  the  extension  is  not  goyerned  by  the  strain 
alone,  but  becomes  also  a  question  of  time.  The  falling  off  in 
the  Modulus  with  strains  greater  than  8  or  9  tons,  seems  to 
show  that  the  bars  were  oyerloaded,  and  in  all  probability 
obseryatioDS  to  that  end  would  then  haye  begun  to  show  the 
effect  of  time,  but  such  obseryations  were  not  made  until  the 
•J-inch  bar  was  loaded  with  about  13  tons,  and  the  j^inch  bar 
with  14*8  tons  per  square  inch,  and  then,  eyen  fiye  minutes  of 
time  had  a  great  effect  on  the  result. 

The  Table  alone  giyes  a  yery  imperfect  idea  of  the  relatiye 
effects  of  the  gradually  increasing  strains  on  the  extensions, 
and  of  the  influence  of  time  on  the  results;  tho  Diagram, 
Fig.  215,  shows  both  graphically.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  two  experiments  in  Tables  94,  95,  will  show  a 
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Table  94. — Of  the  Extension  and  Permanent  **  Set  "  of  a  Bah  of 

WROu<»flT  Iron  |  inch  Diameter. 


Tensile  Strain  per 

Sqaaru  Inch. 

ii 

ExUnskin 
tPartHoftbe 
Length. 

Modulus 
of  K1 'Sticitj  Ea, 

in  Lbs. 
per  Square  Inch. 

Permanent 
"  Set '  in  ParU 
of  the  Length. 

lUttoof 

Set  to 

Extension 

per  Cent. 

Tons. 

Lbe. 

a  • 

1,262 

■00004333 

29,125,300 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

2,240 

•00008402 

26,660,000 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,524 

•00009583 

26,328,000 

. . 

•  • 

•  • 

3,786 

•00014083 

26,885,000 

•00000417 

34 

2 

4,480 

'00016606 

26,371,000 

•  • 

*« 

•  ■ 

5,047 

•00018667 

27,000,000 

•00000500 

26 

•  • 

6,H09 

00023100 

27,311,000 

•0(1000417 

18 

3 

6,720 

00024560 

27,H61,000 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7,571 

•00027483 

27,539,000 

•00000375 

1-4 

•  • 

8,833       • 

•00031583 

27,967,000 

•00000417 

1-8 

4 

8,960 

•000^2011 

27,990,000 

•  ■ 

■  • 

•  • 

10,095 

•00035833 

28,172,000 

•00000417 

1-1 

5 

11,200 

•00039786 

28,150,000 

•00000489 

.. 

•• 

11,357 

00040450 

28,083,000 

•• 

12,618 

•00044750 

28,196,000 

•00000583 

is 

6 

13,440 

•00047898 

28,060,000 

•00000664 

•  • 

13,880 

•00049583 

27,993,000 

•  • 

•  • 

15,142 

•00054000 

28,041,000 

■  ■ 

7 

15,680 

•00055776 

28,112.00a 

•00000882 

•  • 

16,404 

•00058166 

28,220,000 

•  • 

•  ■ 

17,666 

•00062750 

28,153,000 

•0000109 

17 

8 

17,920 

•00063823 

28,078.000 

•0000120 

•  • 

18,928 

■000t>8083 

27,801,000 

■  • 

9 

20,160 

•00072720 

27,723,0«>0 

•0000225 

•  • 

20,190 

'00072833 

27,721,000 

•0000225 

3-1 

•  • 

21,451 

•00077583 

27,649,000 

•  > 

10* 

22,400 

'00081405 

27,517,000 

•0000327 

•• 

22,713 

'000S2666 

27,475,000 

-0000342 

4-1 

■  • 

23,975 

•00088083 

27,186,000 

.. 

11 

24,640 

00091070 

27,056,000 

•0000516 

•  • 

25,237 

•00093750 

26,919,000 

0000567 

61 

•  • 

26,499 

•00103330 

25,645,000 

•  • 

12 

26,880 

•00104538 

25,713,000 

•0000848 

•  • 

27,761 

•00107333 

25,864,000 

•0001000 

9"3 

•  ■ 

29,022 

■00120830 

24,011,000 

•  • 

13 

29,120 

•00124333 

23,421,000 

•0003760 

13-52 

30,284 

•00165920 

18,252,000 

•  • 

36-5* 

Lncrea>e  per  c -nt. 

•a 

Do. 

00167250 

5  min.   0  02 

•  • 

•• 

WW 

mm 

Do. 

00168167 

10    do.     1-35 

•000613 

•• 

WW 

ft 

Do. 

00171167 

15    do.    8*1 

•000645 

>  • 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(6) 

(«) 
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Table  04.— Of  the  Kxtbnbton  and  Permanent  "  Set  "  of  a  Bab  of 
Wkought  Iron  I  inch  Diameter — continued. 


TenaUe  Strain  per 
Square  Inch. 

Extension 

Effect  Of  Time 

Pprmanent 

Katloof 

Set  to 

Extension 

per  Gent. 

In  Pftrts  of  the 
Length. 

on  the  Extension 
per  Gent. 

"Set "in  Parts 
of  the  Length. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

13  52 

30,284 

•00173333 

20  min.  4-5 

•000664 

•  • 

n 

Do. 

•00174667 

1  hour  5^3 

•000678 

•  • 

n 

Do. 

•00197167 

17  do.  19-0 

•000902 

•  • 

u-os 

31,546 

•00201670 

5  min. 

•000903 

44-8 

14-65 

32,808 

•0045900 

00 

•oo;^50 

75-2 

n 

Do. 

•0058533 

5  do.  27-5 

•  • 

•  • 

n 

Do. 

•0006883 

10  do.  44-5 

•005460 

*  • 

w 

Do. 

•0084500 

15  do.  83^7 

•007220 

•  a 

15  21 

34,070 

•0112170 

1   do.     00 

•  • 

900 

M 

Do. 

•0116667 

2  do.    0  04 

•0120 

•  • 

n 

Do. 

•0148R33 

1  honr32-0 

•0136 

•  • 

1577 

35,332 

•0170000 

5  min.   0*0 

•0156 

920 

n 

Do. 

•0181667 

10  do.     6-9 

•0168 

•  • 

16^84 

36,594 

•0212000 

6  do. 

•  • 

•  • 

16-90 

37,856 

•0241000 

. .               • . 

•  p 

•  • 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

W 

W 

(«) 

Table  95. — Of  the  Extension  and  Permanent  "  Set  "  of  a  Bab  of 

Wrought  Iron  I  inch  Diameter. 


TensQe  Strain  per 
Square  Inch. 

Ezten«ion 

in  Parts  of  the 

liength. 

Modal  in 
of  Elasticity  E^, 

in  hhn. 
per  Square  Inch. 

Permanent 
"Set"  In  Parts 
of  the  Length. 

Ratio  of 

Set  to 

Extension 

percent. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

1 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

6 

7 

•• 
8 

•  ■ 

0) 

2,240 
2,667 
4,480 
5,335 
6,720 

8,003 

8,960 

10,670 

11,200 

13,338 

13,440 
15,680 
16,005 
17,920 
18,672 

(3) 

•000076223 
•000082167 
•000152447 
•000185583 
•000236673 

000283917 
•000318297 
•000379670 
•000398690 
•000475417 

•000479078 
•  000559497 
•000571167 
•000»  139317 
•000666083 

(3) 

29,387,000 
82,458,000 
29,387,000 
28,747,000 
28,365,000 

28,184,000 
28,150,005 
28,108,000 
28,092,000 
28,055,000 

28,058,000 
28,025,000 
28,022,000 
28,030,000 
28,034,000 

•  • 
•• 

.  . 

•00000254 
•00000285 
•00000839 
•00000356 
•00000424 

•00000427 
•00000499 
•00000508 
•00000681 
•00000678 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

•• 
0-89 
0-89 

•  • 

0-89 
1-6 
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Tablk  95.— Of  the  Extension  and  Permanent  "  Set  **  of  a  Bab  of 
W BOUGHT  Ibon  i  inch  Diameter — continued. 


Tens! le  Strain  per 
Square  Inoh.           . 

IB 

Eztendon 
Parts  of  Um 
Length. 

Modnlos 
of  Elasticity  £■, 

InLbei. 
per  Square  Inch. 

Piprmanent 
••Set "In  Paris 
of  the  liCtigth. 

Batioof 
Set  to 

17^A     -     -  *     

Tooa. 

Lbs. 

£xt4'nBioii 
perGenL 

9 

20,160 

000721853 

27,928,000 

•00001010 

*  • 

•  • 

21,340 

000766083 

27,856,000 

•0OO0127 

1-6 

10 

22,400 

•000808863 

27,693,000 

-0000208 

•  • 

.  * 

24,0i)8 

•00087375 

27,477,000 

-0000330 

3-8 

11 

24,640 

00090699 

27.167,000 

•0000455 

•  • 

•  • 

26,675 

-00101358 

26,318,000 

•0000830 

8*2 

12 

26,880 

00103297 

26,022,000 

-0000968 

•  ■ 

18 

29,120 

•00124588 

23,373,000 

-000247 

•  • 

■  • 

29,343 

•00128817 

22,779,000 

•000263 

20-0* 

14 

31,360 

•00200000 

15,680,000 

-000919 

•  ■ 

14-29 

32,011 

•00222867 

14,363,000 

-001130 

48*0 

Increase  per  ceou 

.  • 

Do. 

00235592 

5inin.     6  0 

•• 

•  • 

15*48 

34,678 

0042900 

•  • 

•00307 

71*4 

16-16 

37,346 

•0091625 

•  • 

•00847 

920 

17-86 

40,013 

•0102667 

5  min.     0-0 

•00911 

*■ 

n 

Do. 

•0117583 

1  hour  14-5 

•  • 

•• 

n 

Do. 

•0118667 

2    do.    15-5 

•• 

•  • 

f9 

Do. 

•0119417 

3    do.    16-3 

•• 

•• 

f9 

Do. 

•0119500 

4    do.    16-4 

•• 

•• 

n 

Do. 

•0119667 

5    do.    16-6 

•• 

•• 

M 

Do. 

•0119750 

6    do.    16-7 

•• 

•  • 

f» 

Do. 

-0120250 

7    do.    17-1 

•• 

•• 

ft 

Do. 

Do. 

8    do.    17-1 

■  • 

•  • 

f9 

Do. 

Do. 

9   do.    171 

•• 

.  • 

f> 

Do. 

Do. 

10   do.    17-1 

*  • 

•  • 

19-05 

42,681        • 

0179000 

5  min.     0-0 

•01650 

92 

n 

Do. 

0194917 

10  do.      90 

•  • 

•  • 

n 

Do. 

0198583 

46  honralO'O 

•01864 

•  • 

20-24 

45,348 

0215000 

5  rain.     0*0 

•01980 

92 

ft 

Do. 

0217083 

1  liour     1-0 

*  • 

•  • 

99 

Do. 

Do. 

2  da       10 

•  • 

•  • 

9t 

Do. 

Do. 

19  do.      1-0 

•02000 

•  • 

21-43 

48,016 

0247917 

5  min.     0-0 

•02280 

92 

99 

Do. 

0251583 

1  hour     1-4 

•  • 

•  • 

99 

Do. 

0252417 

11  do.      1-8 

a  • 

•  a 

22-63 

50,683       - 

0349583 

10  min.     0*0 

•0329 

94 

99 

Do. 

0352250 

7  hours   0*08 

•  • 

•  • 

t* 

Do. 

Do. 

]2  do.      008 

•  • 

•  • 

to 

W 

(3) 

(*) 

(») 

(«) 
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tolerably  close  agreement  in  the  extensions  up  to  13  tons  per 
square  inch,  but  beyond  that  point  the  |-inch  bar  yields  more 
both  to  time  and  extra  strain  than  the  ^-inch  one;  it  will 
therefore  be  expedient  to  consider  them  separately. 

(622.)  With  the  ^inch  bar,  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
the  effect  of  time  with  each  load  is  at  first  very  great,  but  con- 
tinually decreases  until  it  becomes  nil,  time  having  no  further 
effect.  Thus  with  40,018  lbs.,  or  17  *  86  tons,  per  square  inch, 
the  first  hour  produces  by  coL  4  an  increase  of  14*5  per  cent., 
but  the  next  hour  only  1  per  cent.;  the  next  only  0*8; 
the  next  0*1  per  ceni,  &c,  until  the  7th  hour,  after  which, 
time  ceases  to  have  any  effect.  Similarly,  with  42,681  lbs.,  or 
19  *  05  tons,  the  effect  of  10  —  5  =s  5  minutes,  is  to  increase 
the  extension  9  per  cent.,  and  then  46  hours  gives  a  further 
increase  of  only  10  -  9  -  9  =  1  *  9  per  cent.  With  45,348  lbs.,  or 
20*24  tons,  1  hour  gave  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  2  and  19 
hours  having  no  further  effect.  Finally,  with  so  great  a  strain 
as  50,683  lbs.,  or  22  -  63  tons,  per  square  inch,  7  hours  gave  only 
the  small  increase  of  0*08  per  cent.,  12  hours  having  no  further 
effect  on  the  extension. 

(623.)  The  |-inch  bar  seems  to  have  been  a  softer  and  more 
ductile  iron  than  the  other ;  the  effect  of  time  on  the  extension 
was  much  greater  and  much  more  persistent ;  although  the  first 
increment  was  the  most  infiuential,  the  effect  was  reduced  less 
rapidly,  as  shown  by  col.  4.  Thus,  with  a  strain  of  30,284  lbs., 
or  13*52  tons,  per  square  inch,  the  extension  increases  regularly 
(although  after  1  hour  at  a  diminishing  rate)  up  to  17  hours, 
when  it  became  19  per  cent.  With  32,808  lbs.,  or  14*65  tons, 
per  square  inch,  which  is  not  a  very  heavy  strain,  the  effect  of 
time  was  enormous,  5,  10,  and  15  minutes  giving  an  increase  on 
the  extension  of  27*5,  44*5,  and  83*7  per  cent,  respectively; 
at  this  last  xate  the  extension  of  the  bar  would  in  18  minutes 
have  been  double  that  produced  immediately  by  14*65  tons  on 
this  particukr  bar.  With  34,070  lbs.,  or  15*21  tons,  2  -  1  s 
1  minute,  gave  *04,  and  1  hour  =  32  per  cent  increase. 
Finally,  with  35,332  lbs.,  or  15  *  77  tons,  10  -  5  =s  5  minutes, 
gave  6*9  per  cent  increase,  &c.  The  combined  results  of  both 
sets  of  experiments  are  given  by  Table  96. 
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(624.)  The  general  conclosion  from  these  experiments  is, 
that  for  permanent  structures  the  maximum  working  load  on 
rolled  bars  of  wrought  iron  should  not  exceed  8  tons  per  square 
inch,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  mean  ultimate  cohesive 
strength  of  British  iron,  namely,  25  -  7  tons  per  square  inch,  as 
shown  by  Table  1.  Within  the  limit  of  8  or  9  tons,  the  exten- 
sions are  practically  simply  proportional  to  the  strains,  and  may 
be  taken  approximately  at  *  00008  of  the  length  per  ton.  With 
heayier  strains,  the  extensions  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
load,  and  with  all  such  strains  are  still  further  extended  by  time 
to  an  extent  Varying  considerably  with  the  ductility  of  the 
particular  specimen  of  iron. 

(625.)  Another  important  practical  lesson  may  be  drawn  from 
this  investigation,  namely,  ^Bi  where  the  length  isfixed^  whatever 
initiai  strain  may  be  put  on  wrought  iron,  the  pemument  strain 
after  a  certain  time  will  not  exceed  8  or  9  tons  per  square  inch. 
For  instance,  say  that  a  wrought-iron  hoop  or  wheel  tire  is 
shrunk  hot  on  a  cast-iron  wheel,  &c.,  as  in  Fig.  25  and  (90),  so 
that  when  cold  it  shrinks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  yield  at  first 
say  20  tons  per  square  inch ;  but  that  strain  would  not  be  per- 
manent ;  the  bar  would  immediately  begin  to  stretch,  and  by  so 
doing  relieve  the  pressure  upon  it,  at  first  very  rapidly,  after- 
wards, as  the  strain  was  reduced,  more  and  more  slowly,  until 
after  a  long  period  it  became  8  or  9  tons  only,  although  the 
extent  to  which  it  was  originally  stretched  was  that  due  to 
20  tons,  and  that  strain  ^vas  really  obtained  for  a  few 
seconds  (90). 

(626.)  "  Compression  of  Wrought  Iron," — Experiments  were 
made  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  two  bars  of  wrought  iron,  each 
about  1  inch  square  and  10  feet  long : — they  were  enclosed  in  a 
frame  to  prevent  lateral  flexure,  in  the  same  way  as  with  the 
cast-iron  bars  in  (607).  The  results  are  given  in  Table  97, 
but  the  experimental  strains  on  the  bars  (which  were  rather 
more  than  one  inch  square)  are  reduced  to  equivalent  strains  per 
square  inch,  and  the  observed  compressions  are  reduced  to  parts 
of  the  length  of  the  bar. 

The  compressions  for  even  tons  were  obtained  by  interpo- 
lating between  the  greater  and  lesser  experimental  numbers. 
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The  mean  compression  of  the  two  bars  is  given  by  Table  98, 
and  in  cols.  4, 5,  reduced  results  are  given,  which  may  be  taken 
as  sufficiently  correct  for  ordinary  purposes. 

(627.)  ''Effect  of  Time"— The  eflfect  of  time  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  compression  was  observed  with  one  of  the  bars 
only,  and  that  not  before  a  strain  of  80,858  lbs.,  or  18*77  tons, 
was  applied :  the  influence  of  time  was  then  found  to  be  very 
great,  the  compression  being  increased  *  002175 -4-  '00158888 
=  1  *  37,  or  37  per  cent,  in  ^  an  hour ;  48  per  cent,  in  }  hour ; 
and  73  per  cent,  in  Ij^  hour.  In  all  probability,  time  would 
have  been  found  influential  with  compressive  strains  of  8  or  10 
tons  per  inch  if  observations  had  been  made,  and  we  may  infer 
that  for  permanent  structures  the  maximum  working  compressive 
strain  should  not  exceed  8  tons  per  square  inch,  being  the  same 
as  we  foimd  for  the  Tensile  strain  (625). 

(628.)  "  Comparative  Extension  and  Compression  of  Wrought 
Iron'' — We  found  (616)  that  with  small  strains,  when  defect  of 
elasticity  was  uninfluential,  cast  iron  yielded  more  to  compres- 
sive than  to  equivalent  tensile  strains.  A  similar  comparison  of 
the  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  leads  yet  more  clearly  to  the  same 
result,  as  shown  by  Table  91 ;  the  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  is 
so  nearly  perfect  that  the  ratio  is  nearly  the  same  with  all 
strains  up  to  10  or  11  tons,  the  mean  ratio  in  col.  7  from  1  to  11 
tons  is  1  *  286. 

The  length  of  rods  and  pillars  of  wrought  iron  that  would 
be  shortened  1  inch  by  different  tensile  and  compressive 
strains  is  given  by  Table  98,  and  will  suffice  to  give  a  general 
idea  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  exact 
calculation. 

(629.)  "  Comparative  Extension  of  Ccui  and  Wrought  Iron" — 
These  two  important  materials  are  frequently  combined  in 
stmotures,  and  the  differences  in  their  elasticity  cause  unequal 
strains  under  circumstances  where  perfect  equality  might  have 
been  expected. 

We  will  first  consider  the  relative  extensions  of  cast  and 
wroi^ht  iron  under  the  same  tensile  strain  : — here  the  maximum 
strain  most  of  course  be  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  weaker 
material  of  the  two,  namely,  cast  iron,  which  may  be  taken  at 
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Tabli  98. — Of  the^  Mean  Compbbssiov  of  Wrought  Iboh  hf 
Cbushino  Stbainb:  from  Direct  Ex]ierinieiit. 


Meen  GomprMsion 

In  Pvt«  of  the 

Length. 

1 

Modnlas  of 

ElMticity  Ko 

In  Lba.  per  Square 

Inch. 

ReduflNl  K«ralt& 

ComprtmAYt 
Strmin  tn 
Tons  per 

Square  Inch. 

the  Length.     ^  L**  P"'  Squew 

Inch. 

1 
i 
3 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

(1) 

•00010138 
•00020278 
•00030778 
•000l036i 
•00019340 

•00058314 
•00068197 
•00077791 
•000S7432 
•00098353 

•00109665 
•00121975 
•00137519 
•00159414 

22,005,000 
22,0'.«,000 
21,831,000 
22,100,000 
22,700,000 

23,017,000 
23,000,000 
23,0:i6,000 
23,050,000 
22, 775",  000 

22,468,000 
22,037,000 
21,174,000 
19,666,000 
(3) 

•0001 
•0002 
•0003 
•0004 
•0005 

•0006 
•0007 
•0008 
•0009 
•0010 

•0011 

•00122 
•00138 
•00161 

0) 

22,400,000 
22,400,000 
22,400,000 
22,400,000 
22,400,000 

22,400,000 
22,400,000 
22,400,000 
22,400,000 
22.400,000 

22,400,000 
22,033,000 
21,102,000 
19,122,000 

Table  99. — Of  the  Comparative  Extension  of  Cast  and  Wbouoht 

Iron  under  the  same  Tensile  Strains. 


Tons  per 

Square 

Inch. 

Extension  In  Pirta  of  the  Length. 

Ratio, 
e 

w 

Cast  Iron, 
c. 

Wrought  Iron. 
w. 

1 
2 
S 

4 

5 
6 

7 
0) 

•00016556 
•00031865 
•00054804 
•00077282 

•00102371 
•00134480 
•00167840 

(2) 

•000080121 
•00015!»253 
•000211136 
•000319-204 

•000398725 
•000479029 
•000558628 

(3) 

2-066 
2-189 
2  276 
2  •4-21 

2-567 
2-S07 
8  0'J8 

(*) 

mad  as  B  must  also  be  stretched  to  that  same  extent,  the 
qaestion  is,  What  will  be  the  tensile  strain  due  to  that  extension 
with  wrought  iron  ?     Bj  coL  4  of  Table  96,  the  striun  is  somo'- 
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where  between  9  and  10  tons  per  square  inch,  and  by  interpohi- 
tion  we  shall  find  the  exact  strain  to  be  9  *  555  tons ;  the  weight 
W  in  Fig.  123  is  therefore  4  +  9-555  =  13*555  tons.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  two  bars  A  and  B  dividing  the  load  equally 
between  themselves,  we  find  that  it  is  very  unequally  divided : 
Table  100  has  been  calculated  in  this  way ;  col.  4  shows  that 
the  ratio  of  the  strains  is  variable,  attaining  a  Tna-rimnTw  with 
4  tons  per  square  inch  on  the  cast  iron  bar. 

Table  100. — Of  the  Comparative  Eesiktance  of  Cast  and 
Wbouoht  Ibon  to  the  same  amount  of  Extension  by  Tensile 
Strains, 


Extension  In 

Putauftbe 

Length. 


00016556 

00034865 

-00051894 

•00077282 

00102371 
00134480 
•00167840 

(O 


Tods  per  Square  Inch. 

Ratio, 
w 

Gaatlnm. 

Wroagbt  Iron. 

c 

10. 

1 

2  077 

2-077 

2 

4-370 

2  185 

8 

6-878 

2-293 

4 

9-555 

(2-389) 

5 

11-881 

2-376 

6 

13-132 

2-189 

7 

13-564 

1-938 

W 

(3) 

(0 

(631.)  We  found  in  (617)  that  the  working  safe  tensile  strain 
on  cast  iron  was  about  2^  tons,  with  which  the  extension  was 
*  000413;  now  with  that  extension  the  resistance  of  wrought 
iron  would,  by  coL  5  of  Table  91,  be  somewhere  between  5  and 
6  tons  per  square  inch,  and  by  interpolation  we  find  the  exact 
strain  to  be  5*31  tons,  from  which  we  find  the  weight  W 
=  2-33  +  6-31  =  7-64  tons. 

(632.)  We  have  so  far  supposed  that  the  bars  A,  B,  were  of 
the  same  area  for  the  sake  of  illustration ;  obviously  the  areas 
might  be  adjusted  so  that  the  weight  borne  by  the  two  bars 
would  be  equalized,  but  the  strains  per  square  inch  could  not  be 
altered  without  a  violation  of  correct  principles.  Thus,  if  the 
eroBS-sectional  area  of  A  were  1  square  inch,  then  by  making 
that  of  B  2*33  -7-  5*31  s  -44  square  inch,  the  weight  borne  by 
B  would  be  the  same  as  that  borne  by  A,  namely,  -44  x  6 '31 
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=  2*83  toiiBi  and  we  thus  obtain  W  =  4*66  tons,  the  straiB 
per  sqnaie  inch  on  the  wronght-iron  bar  being  still 
5*31  tons. 

(633.)  It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  with  any  ordinary 
combination  of  cast  and  wrought  iron  the  fall  Talne  of  the 
working  strength  of  the  latter,  namely,  8  tons,  cannot  be 
realised ;  for  this  and  other  reasons  such  combinations  are  not 
expedient,  at  least  in  oases  where  considerable  strains  haye  to 
be  borne.  With  8  tons  per  square  inch  on  the  wrought  iron  the 
extension  by  col.  4  of  Table  96  would  be  -000638774,  and  with 
that  extension  the  strain  on  the  cast  iron  by  col.  4  of  Table  88 
would  be  nearly  3^  tons,  or  about  half  the  breaking  weighty 
which  would  not  be  safe. 

(634.)  ^^Comparative  CampresnonofOagt  and  Wrought  IronJ* — 
The  relative  ultimate  cohesive  strength  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
being  7*142  and  25*7  tons  per  square  inch,  we  found  in  (629) 
that  the  strength  of  a  combination  of  the  two  metals  in  resisting 
a  tennle  strain  was  governed  potentially  by  that  of  the  weak 
cast  iron.  But  in  resisting  compressive  strains  this  order  ia 
reversed,  the  ultimate  strength  of  cast  iron  being  43  tons  per 
square  inch,  while  that  of  wrought  iron  does  not  practically 
exceed  13  or  14  tons  (627)  for  even  a  temporary  load,  the  metal 
yielding  so  much  that  it  becomes  valueless :  for  permanent  loada 
the  strain  should  not  exceed  8  or  9  tons,  as  we  have  seen  (624), 
while  that  for  cast  iron  may  be  as  much  as  14  tons  (618). 
Table  101  gives  the  compressions  of  cast  and  wrought  iron 
under  the  same  crushing  strains. 

(635.)  In  Fig.  124  let  0  be  a  cast-iron  and  D  a  wrought- 
iron  pillar  one  square  inch  in  area,  so  close  to  one  another,  &c., 
that  they  must  of  necessity  be  shortened  equally  by  the  weight 
W,  and  let  the  strain  on  C  be  5  tons  per  square  inch,  with 
which  by  col.  4  of  Table  89,  the  compression  of  the  cast  iron 
will  be  -000899:  with  that  compression  the  resistance  of 
wrought  iron  by  col.  2  of  Table  98  would  be  between  9  and 
10  tons  per  square  inch;  by  interpolation  we  find  the  exact 
strain  to  be  9*226  tons  per  square  inch,  the  weight  W  will 
therefore  be  5  +  9*226  =  14*226  tons.  Calculating  in  this 
way  we  obtain  Table  102.     Beyond  14  tons  in  coL  3,  the 
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Tablb  101. — Of  the  Couprbssion  of  Cast  and  Wbouoht  Ibon 

under  the  same  Cbushtng  Strains. 


Tons  per 

Square 

Jjich. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 

(1) 


CompreaafoD  in  PutB  of  the 
Length. 


Cast  Iron. 
c. 


■0001695 
•0003505 
•0005405 
■0007124 
•0008990 

•0010876 
•0012804 
-0014841 
•0016770 
•0018722 

•0020680 

0022812 

•0024774 

•0027547 

(a) 


Wrons^  Iron, 
to. 


■00010138 
•00020278 
■00030778 
■00040362 
-00049340 

-00058314 
•00068197 
•00077791 
•00087432 
•00098353 

00109665 

•00121975 

00137519 

-00159414 

(3) 


RaOx 

e 


1-672 
1-728 
1-756 
1-765 
1-822 

1-865 
1-878 
1-908 
(1-918) 
1-903 

1-886 
1-870 
1-801 
1-721 

(0 


resistance  of  the  wrought  iron  has  been  taken  as  constant,  which 
is  practically  trne  even  with  strains  of  a  very  temporary 
character  (634),  to  which  alone,  in  £BU)t,  this  part  of  the  table 
strictly  applies.  With  strains  not  exceeding  5  tons  on  the  cast- 
iron  and  9*226  tons  per  square  inch  on  the  wrought- iron  bars, 
the  Table  may  be  regarded  as  accurate  for  permanent  loads. 

(636.)  It  appears  from  this  investigation  that  in  combinations 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron  under  compressive  strains,  the  working 
load  on  the  cast  iron  must  not  exceed  5  tons  per  square  inch, 
although  the  ordinary  safe  strain  is  14  tons,  and  the  ultimate^ 
or  crushing  strain  43  tons  per  square  inch.  This  shows  clearly 
the  inexpediency  of  such  combinations  in  ordinary  oases  and  for 
heavy  loads. 

(637.)  "  Extension  and  Compression  of  Timber,  dc.** — We  have 
unfortunately  no  direct  experiments  on  the  extension,  &c.,  of 
most  materials,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  refer  to  experiments  on 
the  transverse  strength  and  stiffness,  and  to  calculate  the  longi- 
tudinal strains  and  elasticities  from  the  transverse  ones.    Thero 
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Tabls  102. — Of  the  Gompabatiyb  Resibtancb  of  Cart  and 
Wbouoht  Ibon  to  the  same  Amount  of  Compression  by  Crushiiio 
Strains* 


Oompremlon  in 

P&rtj»  of  the 

Length. 

Tons  per! 

Ottklron. 
c 

•0001695 

1 

•000:J505 

2 

•0005405 

3 

•0007124 

4 

•0008990 

5 

•0010876 

6 

•0012804 

7 

•0014841 

8 

•0016770 

9 

•0018722 

10 

•0020680 

n 

•0022812 

12 

•0024774 

13 

•0027547 

14 

(1) 

(a) 

WroQght  Iron, 
to. 


1 

3 
5 

?• 
9 


672 
446 
525 
317 
226 


10-920 
12 -31)0 
13-497 
14-372 
14-4 

144 

14-4 

14-4 

14-4 

(3) 


RaUo. 

«o 


1 
1 
1 
1 

(1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 


672 
723 
842 
829 
845) 

820 
770 
687 
597 
44 

31 
20 
11 
03 

(*) 


18  considerable  nncertainty  in  this  method,  which  has  also  the 
further  disadvantage  of  giving  inseparably  the  result  of  the 
compressive  and  tensile  strains  combined,  so  that  we  cannot 
determine  the  value  of  either  alone.  It  will,  therefore,  be  well 
to  see  how  far  this  method  agrees  with  direct  experiments  on 
such  materials  as  cast  and  wrought  iron,  whose  strength  and 
elasticity  are  known  with  certainty  (600). 

(638.)  We  require  1st  from  a  known  weight  in  the  centre  of 
a  rectangular  beam  of  given  dimensions,  to  find  the  mftximnip 
longitudinal  strains,  or  those  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  section.  Obviously  the  strain  varies  from  nothing  at  the 
neutral  axis  to  a  maximum  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  (494)« 
Then  2nd,  from  the  observed  deflection  we  have  to  determine  the 
extension  and  compression  produced  by  those  longitudinal 
strains. 

To  find  the  maximum  longitudinal  strains  from  the  transverse 

load,  we  have  the  Eule  (513),  or  /  =  ^  ^^  ^^    For  a  bar 
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1  ineh  flqnare  and  1  foot,  or  12  inches,  between  supports,  the 

1       -J    *i    V             r     3xWxl2         36  xW        ,Q     --- 
rule  evidently  becomes  /  =  ^    -    ^ ^  ,  or  —  — ,  or  18  x  W , 

from  which  we  have  the  simple  law  for  a  bar  of  those  sizes,  &c., 
that  the  maximum  longitudinal  strain  is  18  times  the  transverse 
load  :  hence  we  have  the  Rule : — 

(639.)  /  =  W  X  18. 

We  may  now  apply  this  Bule  to  Timber  whose  tensile  and 
crushing  strength  is  known  by  direct  experiment:  for  the 
■former  we  shall  take  Mr.  Barlow*s  results  in  Table  1,  and  for 
the  latter,  Mr.  Hodgkiuson's  in  Table  32:  the  Transverse 
strengths  will  be  given  by  Table  65. 

(640.)  A  bar  of  ash  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long,  breaks 
with  a  load  of  681  lbs.  in  the  centre,  the  maximum  longitudinal 
strain /=  681  X  18  =  12258  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  by  direct 
experiments,  the  tensile  strength  T  =  17077  lbs. ;  and  the 
crushing  strength  C  =  9023  lbs.  per  square  inch :  the  mean  of 
the  two  is  13,050  lbs.,  or  nearly  as  given  by  the  Rule. 

English  oak  breaks  transversely  with  509  lbs. ;  hence  /  = 
509  X  18  =  9162  lbs.  per  square  inch :  by  direct  experiments 
T  :s  10389  lbs.,  and  C  =  8271  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  the  mean 
of  the  two  =  9330  lbs. 

Beech  breaks  transversely  with  558  lbs. :  hence  /=  558  x  18 
=  10044  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  by  direct  experiments  T  = 
11467  lbs.,  and  C  =  8548  lbs. ;  the  mean  being  10,007  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

Teak  breaks  transversely  with  724  lbs. :  hence /=  724  x  18 
s  13032  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  by  direct  experiments  T  =  15090 
and  0  =  10706,  the  mean  l)eing  12,898  lbs.  per  square  inch,  &c. 

The  application  of  the  rule  to  cast  and  wrought  iron  is  given 
in  (520). 

(641.)  Having  found  the  value  of  /,  or  the  maximum  strain 
at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  section,  we  have  now  to 
find  the  extension  and  compression  there  from  the  deflection  of 
the  beam  with  a  given  load  in  the  centre,  for  which  we  have 
the  Rule : — 

(642.)  E.  .  l^^^,. 
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in  which  D  =  depth  of  rectangular  bar  in  inches,  {  =s  length 

between  supports  in  inches ;    8  =  deflection  at  the  centre  in 

inches :  and  E^  =  extension  in  parts  of  the  length :  it  will  be 

observed  that  the  central  load,  and  the  breadth  have  nothing  to 

do  with  the  question  in  this  case.     The  rule  also  supposes  that 

the  compression  G  is  equal  to  E,,  which  perhaps  is  nearly  trae 

for  light  strains  (617)  with  most  materials. 

(643.)  For  a  bar  1  inch  square,  and  12  inches  long,  J  -f-  2  =  6, 

,.,         ,,  Tj,       3x1x3        3x8         8^vx 

and  the  rule  becomes  E,  =     ^      g,    ,  or-^^"*  ^'  24* 

is  to  say,  the  maximum  extension  and  compression  is  ^th  of  the 
transYcrse  deflection. 

Table  105  gives  in  coL  4  the  mean  deflection  of  bars  of  maxiy 
materials,  1  inch  square,  1  foot  or  12  inches  long,  by  1  lb.  in 
the  centre,  which  by  (638)  is  equivalent  to  18  lbs*  longitudinally. 

Thus  with  cast  iron  the  rule  ^  becomes  *  00002886  -f-  ^^  = 

•0000012  for  18  lbs.,  therefore  -0000012  -r- 18  =  -0000000667 
for  1  lb.,  or  -0000000667  x  2240  =  -0001494  per  ton,  the 
length  strained  being  1  *  0. 

The  rule  ^rr  gi^g  in  this  case  the  extension  for  18  lbs.  per 
24 

8  8 

square  inch  longitudinally,  is  equivalent  to  ^7 r^  or  ^oo 

8  X  2240 
for  1  lb.,  and  to  — j^o —  or  ^  x  5-18  for  1  ton  strain  per 

square  inch. 

For  a  standard  bar  1  inch  square,  and  1  foot  long,  we  have 
the  Rules: — 

(644.)  E,=  A- 

(645.)  B<  =  8x5-18, 

in  which  Ep  »  the  extension  or  compression  in  parts  of  the 
length  per  lb,  per  square  inch :  E^  =  the  extension  or  com* 
pressiou  per  ton  per  square  inch :  8  =  the  deflection  in  inches 
by  1  lb.  in  centre:  thus  for  cast  iron  I  =  -00002886  by  col.  4 
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J 

of  Table  105;  hence,  Bale  (645)  becomes  -00002886  X  5-18 
=  •  0001494  as  before  (648). 

(646.)  Calculating  in  ibis  way  we  baye  obtained  col.  8  of 
Table  105.  Oomparing  these  resnltB  for  cast  and  wrought  iron, 
with  tho2:e  obtained  by  direct  and  exact  experiment  in  Table  91, 
we  have  for  cast  iron  -0001494  by  Table  105,  while  Table  91 
gives  for  extension  -00016556,  and  for  compression  -0001695 
parts  of  the  length,  by  1  ton.  For  wrought  iron,  Table  105 
gives  -  00008106,  while  Table  91  gives  for  extension  -  000080121, 
and  for  compression,  -00010138  parts  of  the  length,  by  1  ton. 
These  results  agree  fairly  well  together ;  hence  we  may  have 
confidence  in  the  method  we  have  followed,  and  by  which  col.  8 
of  Table  105  has  been  obtained. 

We  may  now  illustrate  the  application  of  these  rules  to 
practice :  say  we  have  a  wrought-iron  bar  50  feet,  or  600  inches 
long,  with  a  tensile  strain  of  8  tons  per  inch :  then  the  exten- 
sion =  -00008106  X  600  X  8  =  0*389  inch.  Direct  experi- 
ment gives  by  col.  5  of  Table  91,  -000638774  x  600  = 
•883  incfi. 

Again,  a  bar  of  Biga  fir,  with  say  2  tons  per  inch,  and  a 
length  of  30  feet,  or  360  inchei^  will  stretch  -00197  x  360  x  2 
=  1  *  42  inch. 

Again,  a  pillar  of  English  oak  12  feet  or  144  inches  long, 
with  a  compressive  strain  of  f  ton  per  square  inch  will  be 
shortened  by  the  pressure  -002042  X  144  x  |  =  0*22  inoh 
this  being  the  mean,  ooL  8. 
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(647.)  «  Farm  of  Curve  of  Flexure"— With  a  parallel  beam, 
or  one  having  uniform  depth  and  breadth  throughout  the  length, 
resting  on  bearings  at  each  end,  and  loaded  with  a  central 
weight,  the  strain  on  the  material  is  a  maximum  at  the  centre, 
and  is  progressively  reduced  toward  the  ends,  where  it  becomes 
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Tablb  97. — Of  the  Cohpbession  of  Wbought  Ibon  by  CansHiNa 

Stbainb — continued. 


Oomprenlve  Strain  per 

ModnloB  of 

Squnrelnch. 

Shortening  in  Puts 
of  the  Length. 

Elasticity  E^j 
In  Lbs.  per 

Tons. 

Lta. 

Square  Inch. 

7 

15,680 

'00064843 

24,181,000 

17,888 

•00074266 

24,089,000 

8 

17,920 

•00074400 

24,086,000 

20,050 

•00083333 

24,060,000 

9 

20,160 

•00083884 

24,033,000 

22,211 

•00094167 

23,586,000 

10 

22,400 

•00095261 

23,514,000 

24,372 

•00106667 

22,850,000 

11 

24,640 

•00108216 

22,769.000 

26,534 

•00119167 

22,265,000 

12 

26,880 

•00121834 

22,063,000 

28,696 

•00135834 

21,126,000 

18 

28,130 

•00140340 

20,756,000 

30,858 

•00158333 

19,490,000 

In  i  hour 

•00217500 

•• 

n    X     9> 

•00235000 

•  • 

«li    n 

•00273334 

•  a 

0) 

W 

(3) 

(0 

7  tons  per  square  inch.  In  Table  99  the  ools.  2  and  8  have 
been  taken  from  cols.  4,  4,  of  Tables  88,  96,  and  col.  4  gives  the 
ratio  which  increases  regularly  throughout,  this  fact  being  due 
to  defect  of  elasticity  in  the  oast  iron  as  opposed  to  the  almost 
perfect  elasticity  of  wrought  iron,  the  ratio  rising  from  2*066 
with  1  ton  to  8  •  008  with  7  tons  per  square  inch.  Thus,  even 
with  so  low  a  strain  as  1  ton,  the  extension  of  cast  iron  is  mora 
than  double  that  of  wrought  iron. 

(630.)  But  this  statement  does  not  give  a  dear  idea  of  the 
effect  of  the  unequal  resistance  to  the  $ame  extension  which 
happens  in  those  numerous  cases  where  the  two  materials  are  so 
combined  that  a  given  load  must  of  necessity  stretch  them  both 
to  the  same  extent.  Thus,  in  Fig.  123,  let  A  be  a  rod  of  cast 
iron  one  square  inch  in  area,  and  B  a  similar  one  of  wrought 
iron  stretched  simultaneously  and  of  necessity  to  the  same 
extent  by  the  weight  W.  Now,  with  say  4  tons  per  square  inch 
on  A  the  extension  by  ooL  4  of  Table  88  would  be  -00077282, 


^ 
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Table  104. — Of  the  Ratios  of  Defleotiok  in  Beams  Yabiouslt 

Loaded. 


Distanoe 

Batlo  of 
Deflecikm 
with  same 

Weight 

Ratio  of 

•r  Weight 

from 

Centre. 

Z. 

Pmdnctof 
Ftft-lengthi. 

Ratio  of        DeflecUon 
Safe  Loada.      with  s.fe 
W.              Lo«d«. 
D. 

WxD. 

•00 

1-0000 

20  X  20  =  400 

1-000        1 

•0000 

1000 

•05 

•9950 

21  X  19  =  399 

1003 

'9975 

r% 

•10 

•9801 

22  X  18  =  396 

1012 

'9900 

99 

•15 

•9555 

23  X  17  =  391 

1023 

•9775 

tf 

•20 

•9216 

24  X  16  =  384 

1-042 

•9600 

M 

•25 

•8789 

25  X  15  =  375 

1-067 

9375 

»> 

•80 

•8281 

26  X  14  =  364 

l-0i)9 

•9100 

y» 

•35 

•7700 

27  X  13  =  351 

1-140 

'8775 

»9 

•40 

•7056 

28  X  12  =  336 

1-191 

•8400 

»> 

•45 

•6360 

29  X  11  =  319 

1-254 

•7975 

n 

•50 

•5625 

SO  X  10  =  300 

1-333 

•7500 

n 

•55 

•4865 

31  X    9  =  279 

1^434 

■61>75 

n 

•60 

•■1096 

32  X    8  =  256 

1-564 

'6400 

t9 

•65 

•31«5 

83  X    7  =  231 

1732 

•6775 

t* 

•70 

•2601 

34  X    6  =  204 

1-961 

-5100 

n 

•75 

•1914 

35  X    5  =  175 

2-286 

4375 

%, 

•80 

•1296 

36  X    4  =  144 

2-778 

•3600 

*f 

•85 

•0770 

37  X    8  =  111 

8-604 

•2775 

ft 

•90 

•0301 

88  X    2  =    76 

5-263 

■l:»00 

M 

•95 

•0095 

89  X    1  =    89 

10 -2*10 

•0975 

f» 

100 

•0000 

40  X    0=      0 

infinite 

•0000 

9f 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(0 

W 

(6) 

would  be  with  that  same  weight  in  the  centre :  say  we  find  by 
calculation  or  experiment  it  was  1^  inch :  then  the  half-length 
being  12  feet,  our  point  is  obyiously  6  -^  12  =  0-5,  for  which 
col.  2  gives  0*5625 :  hence  the  deflection  at  that  point  =  -5625 
X  U  =  0-7  inch. 

(652.)  *' Safe  Load" — ^We  have  here  taken  the  load  as  con- 
stant, at  whatever  point  in  the  length  it  might  be  placed,  but 
the  safe  load  increases  as  it  moves  from  the  centre  toward  tht 
end  in  inverse  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  two  parts  into  which 
the  length  is  divided  by  the  weight  (420),  for  example  with  a 
beam  20  feet  long,  a  weight  in  the  centre  divides  it  into  two 
lengthsi  each  10  feet,  and  we  have  10  x  10  =  100 :  now  mj 
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t^at  the  weight  is  3  feet  from  one  end,  therefore  17  feet  from 
the  other :  then,  3  x  17  =  51,  or  ahout  half  that  with  central 
load,  showing  that  the  equivalefU  load  there  is  double  the 
central  load,  the  beam  being  equally  strained  in  both  cases, 
although  the  actual  weights  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  <&c. 

In  Table  104  the  whole  length  is  divided  into  40,  and  the 
half-length  into  20  parts ;  col.  4  gives  the  ratio  of  the  equivalent 
or  safe  load  at  each  point,  and  col.  5  the  ratio  of  the  deflection 
at  that  poiiit  due  to  that  load.  Thus :  the  deflection  with  any 
central  load  being  1*0,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  centre 
and  the  end,  or  *  5  of  the  half-length,  it  would  become  *5625 
with  that  same  weight  at  that  point  by  col.  2  :  but  the  iafe  load 
would  then  become  1  •  0  X  400  -^  300  =  1  •  333,  as  in  col.  4, 
with  which  the  dcfluction  would  be  increased  to  *  5625  x  1 '  333 
=  -76,  as  in  col.  5.  The  curve  0  in  Diagram,  Fig.  213,  has 
been  obtained  from  col.  5,  and  this  curve,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
a  parabola,  but  differs  very  slightly  indeed  from  a  simple 
spherical  curve. 

"  Curve  of  Flexure  for  Un^entral  Load" — ^When  the  load  is  out 

of  the  centre,  as  in  Fig.  175,  the  elastic  curve  may  be  found  by 

the  Rule: — 

/rKo\            Q.      (7l')  +  2       j(iL]-«)x2  \ 

(653.)     y  =  3d  X  ^X)*-  X  \  3    Xzxx) 

In  which  L  =  length  between  bearings :  8  =  deflection  in 
centre  which  a  given  weight  would  produce  if  placed  there : 
s  =  the  distance  of  the  same  weight  from  the  centre  of  the 
beam:  x  =  the  distance  from  the  weight  towanls  the  nearest 
support,  of  a  point  in  the  curve  of  flexure  where  the  deflection 
is  required :  y  =  co-ordinate  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 

(654.)  The  deflection  produced  by  the  weight  at  the  point  of 
application  may  be  found  by  the  Rule  (650),  &c. :  for  instance 
we  have  there  calculated  that  with  a  certain  beam  10  feet  long, 
a  weight  which  at  the  centre  gave  8  =  3  inches,  or  ^  foot, 
produced  a  deflection  of  2*1168  inches  at  2  feet  from  the 
centre  when  placed  there.     Now,  if  we  make  a  =  to  the  whole 

2  A 
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distance  from  the  weight  to  the  snpport,  y  would  obvioaslj  bt 
2'  1168,  or  equal  to  the  deflection  :  then 


H 


6  -  2)  X  9      271       ,_-,  ,    , 
-2 -6-}  = -1764  foot, 


or  2*  1168  inches,  as  before.     For  the  point  B  we  have  :^- 

or  -5366  inch :  hence  the  deflection  at  B  =  2*1168  —  -5366  m 
1  -5802  inch.     Similarly  for  the  point  C  we  have : — 

5  +  2       j5-2)x2       ^       A 

+  (^^.|f=. 1064  foot, 

or  1-2531  inch :  hence  the  deflection  at  G  =  2*1168  -  1-2531 
=  •  8637  inch,  &c. 

Thus  the  flexure  at  any  number  of  points  between  the  weight 
and  0  may  be  found,  and  by  making  z  negative,  the  other  part 
of  the  cnrre  between  the  weight  and  n  may  be  found  also. 

(655.)  The  curve  of  flexure  has  in  all  cases  the  shortest 
radius  at  the  point  where  the  weight  is  applied,  showing  that 
the  strain  is  the  greatest  at  that  point,  and  that  the  beam  will 
break  there,  but  the  deflection  of  the  beam  is  not  a  maximxmi 
at  that  point  except  when  the  weight  is  at  the  centre.  The 
deflection  is  a  maximum  between  the  weight  and  the  centre  of 
the  beam,  bnt  mnch  nearer  the  latter  than  the  former:  its 
position  may  be  found  by  the  Enle : — 

(656.)   «.  =  (iL]+*)-(iL)'  +  ^i^^^^-|)^. 

Ill  which  m  ss  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  point  of 
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maximuTn  deflection  and  the  rest  as  before:  see  Fig.  175. 
Tlius  in  the  case  of  the  beam  in  (654)  we  obtain  m  =  (5  +  2)  — 

1  5x2x2       4)  ^ 

<25  + y 'k\~  ^'^  ^^^^  ^°*  *^®  weight,  therefore 

2  —  1-5  =  0*5  foot,  or  6  inches  from  the  centre. 

As  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the  centre  increases,  so 
does  m  increase,  and  it  becomes  a  maximum  when  the  weight  is 
at  the  support,  when  z  =  (^  L),  and  it  then  becomes  m  =  (5  +  5) 

25  +  —^3-^^  -  y  [^  =  4  •  227  feet  from  the  weight  (and 

the  support),  or  5  ^  4*227  =  0*773  foot  from  the  centi-e, 
which  is  equal  to  *773  -f-  5  =  *  1546  of  the  half-length  of  the 
beam.  From  this  it  appears  that  wherever  a  weight  is  placed, 
the  point  of  maximum  deflection  can  never  be  more  than  0  *  1546 
of  the  half-length  distant  from  the  centre. 

(657.)  Comparing  the  curves  A  and  B  in  the  Diagram,  Fig. 
213,  we  observe  this  remarkable  fact;  that  the  deflection  at 
any  and  every  point  of  a  beam  with  a  central  load  is  greater 
than  would  be  produced  by  that  same  weight  at  any  other 
point :  for  example,  the  curve  B  =  the  deflection  at  every  point 
throughout  the  length  by  a  given  central  weight,  and  A  =  the 
deflection  at  the  same  point  by  the  self-same  weight  placed 
there.  This  of  course  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  beam  is  less 
strained  by  a  weight  out  of  the  centre  than  by  the  same  weight 
in  the  centre.  When  strained  at  every  point  to  the  same 
extent,  or  in  proportion  to  the  strength,  the  deflections  are 
given  by  the  line  C. 

(658.)  "  Law$  of  Deflection,''* — The  Deflection  of  beams  varies 
very  much  with  the  methods  of  fixing  and  loading  (6  T):  to 
simplify  the  matter  we  may  take  as  a  Standard  case,  that  of  a 
horizontal  beam,  supported  at  each  end  and  loaded  in  the 
centre:  other  oonditions  may  be  considered  afterwards.  We 
then  have  the  Rules  — 

(659.)  '-'^'^l,^^- 

2  ▲  2 
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Table  106. — Of  the  Deflection  of 


Weight  in 
Centre, 


28 

66 

112 

168 
224 

280 

336 
3il2 
448 

504 
560 
616 

672 
728 
784 

840 
8t)6 
952 

1008 
1120 


1288 
1344 

1568 
1792 
2016 


T^ength  between  supports,  13*6  ft. 
D  pth       ..     ..     1-515  inch. 
Uivadth    ..     ,.     6-523  inches. 


Deflection. 


By  Kx- 
periiiienL 


O&lca- 
lated. 


051 
112 
232 

314 
458 
571 

684 
800 
916 

005 
124 
222 

332 
434 
547 

693 
824 
933 

044 
165 
25<> 

461 
546 
659 

057 
567 
160 


Mln. 

2240  =  5   5-930 
10   6-51 
15   6-65 


Moitulus  of 

K  articity  in 

Lbs.  per  Square 

Inch. 


0561  31,0n2,700 
1123  27,672,000 
2246  26,717,000 

3368  27,028,500 
4491  27,067,900 
5614  27,139,000 

6737  27,186,600 
7860  27,118,600 
8982  27,067,900 


Per- 

X  ioent 
aet 


010 
223 


27,754,700 
27,573,600 


235  27,895,000 


374 
459 
572 

684 
7W7 
W09 

021 
133 
246 

470 
582 
695 

144 
592 
042 


4-491 


27,921,400 
28,096,500 
28,047,700 

27,459,600 
27,264,200 
27,256,900 

27,293,000 
27,199,100 
27.470,000 

27,705,800 
27,998,100 
27,978,100 

28,387,100 
27,803,300 
26,820,600 


20,905,000 


inches. 


«  Limit  of  EUtrticity  "  =  1878  Ihs. 
(!)  (2)  (3)  (4) 


001 
002 
003 

003 
004 
006 

007 
008 
010 

Oil 
017 
019 

019 
019 
020 

021 
022 


•024 
•268 

2-233 


(8) 


Lengths  between  snppnrtA,  1 3  ■  6  ft 

Dipth 1-037  inch. 

Breadih 6*510  inches. 


Dpfleciion. 


By  Ex 
perimeni. 


•35S5 

•7200 

1-0700 
1-3940 
1-7410 

2- 1590 
2-5065 
2-8015 

3-1635 
3-60.»5 
3  9595 

4-3370 


Ciil- 
culiiied. 


Modiilno  of 

IQ  .fiilciiy  in 

Lbs.  p<T  Square 

Inch. 


•3613 
•7226 

1-084 
1-445 
1-804 

2-168 
2-529 
2-890 

3-252 
3-613 
3-974 

4-336 


•  a 


27,817,800 
27,701,900 

27,960,700 
28,616,000 
27,477,800 

27,778,500 
27,851.000 
28,478,100 

28,371,800 
27,621,000 
27,705,300 

27,593,300 


■■ 


Limit  of  Elasiicly' 
(^)  (3) 


861  lbs. 
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BaBS  of  ROLLBD  WbOUOHT   I  BON. 


AmnuLKD  laov. 

Length! 
Depth   . 
Breadth 

iMtweensupportB..  <■  75  feet. 

1-027  Inch, 

, fi'filO  Imhea. 

Lenffth  between  inppi 

Depth      

Breadth 

ortB,  13-5  feet. 
..  1*026  Inch. 
&*Ofto  InchML 

Deflection. 

If  cdalQfl  of 
EUaticity  in  Lba. 
per  Square  lucb. 

Deflection. 

Modulus  Of 

By  Ex- 
pel Iment. 

Calculated. 

By  Ex- 
ptriment. 

Galeiilflted. 

Elasticity  In  Ite. 
per  Square  Inch. 

•• 
•0865 

•  • 
•09032 

•  • 
28,822,700 

•1900 
•3855 
-7t90 

•1976 
•3953 

•7727 

28,718,200 
28,0.0,000 
28,382,200 

•isoo 

•18064 

27,765,700 

1-564 

1-581 

27,916,000 

•  • 

•  « 

•  a 

2-345 

2  372 

27,921,600 

•3595 

•36i28 

27,734,000 

3-075 

8-163 

28,382,200 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

3-833 

3-953 

28,47i,000 

•5397 

•  • 
•• 

•5419 

•  • 

27,717,200 

■  • 

4-775 

a  a 

4-744 

a  t 

27,425,200 

•  a 

•7190 

•  « 

•7226 

27,740,400 

■  • 

7-095 

6*325 

•  • 

24,610,000 

■  • 

•  ■ 
■  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

9  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

•• 
•• 

•9040 

•9032 

27,579,300 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

l-6n3 

1-084 

27,384,900 

•• 
•• 

■  • 
•  • 

•• 
•• 

1-209 
1-536 

•  • 

1-264 
1-445 

•  • 

26,870,000 
25,970,500 

•  • 

•• 
•  ■ 

•• 
•  • 
•• 

•• 
•• 
•• 

•  • 

«• 

•• 

•  ■ 

•• 

«• 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

« ■ 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

« • 

•• 

"Um 

it  or  El  isticlly 

"  =  1722  Iba. 

"LImi 

t  of  Klaatlciij 

|r"  =  788l»i«. 

W 

(3; 

<*) 

(2) 

<3) 

(*) 
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Tablv  107.— Of  the  Tbahstebsb  Stbkvoth  and 


Weight 
In 

Guntnel  and  Oo.*c 

**  DUmond  "  Steel : 

Bar  1-UM  inch  Square. 

Cammel  and  Go.'a 

Chisel  Steel : 

Bar  0*»94  Jnch  Square. 

Gentre. 
Lte. 

By 

Experi- 
ment. 

Calculated. 

Modulus  of 
ElaaUciiy:  Lbfl.> 

1 

i        By 
Espert- 
mfnt. 

1 

• 

Calculated. 

Modulus  nf 

Elasticity:  Lbs. 

Ed. 

100 

117 

•1058 

1 
27,262,900  ' 

•141 

•1338 

28,599,600 

200 

225 

•2116 

1 

28,353,400  \ 

•268 

•2676 

30,093,500 

800 

333 

•3174 

28,736,600 

•398 

•4014 

30,396,000 

400 

427 

-4232 

29,880,600 

•522 

•5352 

30,900,650 

500 

• 

534 

5290 

29,866,700 

•653 

•6690 

30,877,000 

600 

632 

•6348 

30,187,000 

•804 

•8028 

30,093,500 

700 

►741 

-7416 

30,132,700  1 

•924 

•9366 

30,549,500 

800 

'860 

•8464 

29,672,200  ' 

1-064 

1-07(H 

30,300,000 

900 

'982 

-9522 

29,234,100 

1194 

1-204 

30,396,000 

1000 

092 

-053 

29,210,000 

1274 

1-338 

31,652,500 

1100 

192 

164 

29,435,800 

1 

1-454 

1-472 

30,507,500 

1150 

242 

217 

29,534,800  ' 

1 

1-504 

1-539 

30,833,800 

1200 

302 

270 

29,398,600 

'  1-594 

1^606 

30,357,800 

1300 

372 

375 

30,223,700 

1-924 

1-739 

27,246,800 

1400 

512 

481 

29,534,800 

'  2-884 

1-873 

19,597,400 

1450 

562 

531 

29,610,000 

3-294 

1-910 

17,759,800 

1500 

662 

-587 

28,788,400 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1600 

-832 

-693 

27,858.200 

•• 

•• 

1710 

2 

062 

-809 

26,452,400 

•• 

•• 

1766 

2 

•302 

-868 

24,470.000 

•• 

•• 

1822 

2 

-662 

-928 

21,832,200 

•• 

•• 

1878 

3 

•042 

•987 

19,692,200 

1 

•• 

•• 

l$m 

3-732 

2  046 

15,530,000  ' 

•• 

•• 

0) 

W 

(3) 

(0 

(2) 

(«> 

(<) 

Sunk  wHh  1934  lbs. :  Mr  =  7433  lbs. 
Calcukttted  **  Umlt  of  EUstidty  "  =  1457  Ibi^ 


Sunk  with  1450  Ib^:  Mt  =  M44  lbs. 
«■  Limit  ot  '*  EUaiicity  **  s  1222  lbs. 
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Deflection  of  Steel  Bars,  4}  feet  long. 
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Brown  and  Co/s 

Best  Cast  Steel  for  Turning  Tools; 

Bar  0'97  inch  Sqiure. 


Experi- 
ment. 


148 
283 
415 


555 


690 
837 
977 
117 
237 


1-747 


•• 


O) 


Oalculated. 


•1475 

•2950 

•4425 

•5900 

•7375 

•8850 

1-0325 

1180 

1-327 


rC96 


(3) 


Morulas  of 
Elasticity:  Lbs. 


30,045,000 
31,415,200 
32,144,500 
32,047,900 
32,222,100 
31,875,700 
31,859,400 
31,847,200 
32,352,500 


29,291,100 


W 


Brown  and  Oo.'s 

Best  Cast  Steel  lor  CbiMelst 

Bar  0' 97  inch  Square. 


By 

Fxperl- 
nient. 


•106 

•310 

•462 

•614 

•772 

•932 

1-082 

1-242 

1^402 


2  •642 


(«) 


Calcnlated. 


•1475 

•2950 

•4425 

•5900 

•7375 

•8850 

1^0325 

1-180 

1-327 


Modnlns  of 
Elasticity:  LUk 


1-696 


(^ 


26,787,100 
28,688,100 
28,874,400 
28,968,300 
28,799,600 
28,626,500 
28,767,700 
28,648,500 
28,544,900 


19,355,300 


•• 


•• 


(O 


Sunk  wKb  1400  bn.:  Mr  =  6003  lb«. 
**  Limit  of  Elastidiy  "  =  1136  Iba. 


Slink  with  1150  lbs. :  Mt  s=  6871  Ibn 
■*  LUali  uf  Elastkl  J  '*  s  113<  lbs. 


3C2  BIAMS:   LAWS  OF   DEFLBCTIOa. 

L*  X  W  X  0 


(661.)  b  = 


BxcP 


(662  )  W  =  ^'  ^-1.^  J. 

^       '  L"  X  0 

(C«3.)  L  =  ^i?^ll^. 

(664.)  C  =  --^A^i. 

In  which  W  =  weight  or  load  in  IbB.,  tons,  d:c.,  dependent  oa 

the  valne  of  C. 
d  =  depth,  in  inches. 
b  =  hreadtb,  in  inches. 
L  =  length  between  bearings,  in  Feet. 
S  =  deflection,  in  inches. 

G  =  Constant    derived    from   experiment,   in'  lbs., 
tons,  &c. 

(665.)  The  mean  yalne  of  0  for  most  ordinary  Materials  is 
given  by  col.  4,  <S:c.,  of  Table  105.  Table  64  gives  in  col.  6 
the  mean  value  for  54  different  kinds  of  Cast  iron  =  '00002886. 
Table  106  gives  the  result  of  experiments  on  the  Deflection 
of  wrought-iron  bars  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson;  cols.  3,  3,  3,  3 
having  been  calculated  by  Enle  (659),  the  value  of  C  being 
taken  at  -00001565  from  col.  4  of  Table  105:  thus  for  the 
bar  in  which  L  =  13*5  feet,  d  s  1*515 ;  h  =  5*523,  and  say 

w  110  11^  If  5i  13'^'  ^  ^12  X  -00001565 
W  =  112    lbs.,    we    obtain    8  =  ^l-615»^'5-523 

=  0*2246  inch  deflection,  as  in  coL  3  of  Table  106.  Col.  3  of 
Table  70  has  also  been  calculated  by  this  rule :  col.  4  shows 
very  clearly  tbe  effect  of  defect  of  Elasticity,  the  Katio  rising 
from  1*0  with  light  loads  to  13*13  with  Breaking-down  load. 

Table  107  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments  on 
the  deflection  of  Steel ;  cols.  3,  3,  3,  3  have  been  calculated  by 
Kule  (659),  the  value  of  C  being  taken  at  *  00001433  from  col.  4 
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of  Table  105;  thus  for  the  bar  in  which  L  =  4*5  feet;  d  = 
1  •  054 ;   6  =  1-  054,  and  say  W  =  1000  lbs.,  we  obtain  8  = 

4-6*X  1000  X  -00001433       i  akq  •     i,  ^  a    *•  •        i  q 

r— /M-  /* <-  ^^-1 =  1  "058  inch  deflection,  as  in  col.  3 

1-054'  X  1-054 

of  Table  107. 

(666.)  Table  108  gives  the  result  of  special  experiments  on 

Blaenavon  Cast  iron ;  it  will  be  found  that  with  small  loads, 

say  up  to  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  deflections  will  be 

given  by  £ule  (659)  with  moderate  nccuracy,  as  shown  by  col.  7^ 

but  as  the  load  increases  the  experimental  deflections  exceed 

the  calculated  ones  more  and  more.     This  fact  is  due  to  defect 

of  ekisiicitffy  leading  to  the  necessity  for  special  Rules  for  Cast 

iron  under  heavy  strains:  this  matter  is  fully  considered  in 

(688).     CoL  7  has  been  calculated  by  Rule  (659),  taking  the 

value  of  0  for  Blaenavon  iron,  at  '00003133  from  col.  6  of 

Table  64.     Thus  for  the  bar  in  Table  108,  in  which  L  =  13  •  5 ; 

d  =  1-522 ;  h  =  3*066 ;  and  say  W  =  112  lbs.,  we  obtain  8  = 

13 -S*  X  112  X  -00003133      ^  ^^qt  a  q  •     i,    j? 

. =  0'7Uo7,  or  sav  O'o  inch.  &c..as 

1-522='  X  3006  '  ur  Bttjr   V  o  ixiou,  »»*..,»» 

in  col.  7  c.f  Table  108. 

Table  112  gives  in  cols.  2,  6  the  deflections  of  two  large 

beams  of  American  Pine  from  the  ex()eriments  of  BIr.  Edwin 

Clark ;  cols.  3  and  7  give  the  calculated  deflections  by  Rule 

(659).     Taking  the  value  of  C  by  Tredgold's  experiments  in 

col.  4  of  Table  105,  at  •  0002661  inch,  we  obtain  for  say  3653  lbs. 

^       15«  X  3653  X  -0002661       a  ikqo  •    i.  ;i  a    *• 

8  = — ^^, iv, a  0*1682  inch  deflection,  as  in 

12'  X  12 
col.  3:  experiment  gave  0*15  in  col.  2.  It  will  be  observed 
that  up  to  the  safe  load,  say  ^th  of  the  breaking  weight  (888)^ 
the  deflections  as  calculated  agree  fairly  with  experiment,  but 
as  the  load  is  increased,  the  actual  deflections  are  more  and 
more  in  excess  of  those  given  by  the  role,  this  being  due  to 
defect  of  Elasticity  (692). 

(667.)  "  Effect  of  Modes  of  Fixinj  and  Xomfinj."— When  the 
deflection  for  the  Standard  case  of  a  beam,  having  the  load  in 
centre  and  supported  at  the  ends,  is  known  by  calculation  or 
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13,495,700 

13,079,000 
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beams:  ratios  of  deflection.  865 

experiment^  the  effect  of  other  conditiop«  may  be  most  readily 
found  by  the  use  of  Constants:  we  tbei  h  ve  the  ratios — 

Beam  supported  at  ends  and  weight  in 

centre  ••  ..  .-  ..  deflection  =  1*0 

Beam  supported  at  ends,  load  equally 

distributed  all  over  ..  ..  ..         ft         =1 

Beam  built  into  walls,  &c.,  at  each  end, 

load  in  centre  ..  ..  '•         $»         ^      i 

Beam  built  into  walls,  &c.,  load  equally 

distributed  all  over  ..  ••         »         =     ty 

Beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 

the  other       ..  ..  ..         „         ^    32 

Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  load  equally 

distributed  all  over  ..  „         ^12 

In  all  these  cases,  the  weight  is  supposed  to  be  constant. 
There  is  considerable  imcertainty  in  the  deflection  of  beams 
fixed  at  one  end,  arising  from  irregularities  in  fixing.  This  is 
shown  by  Mr.  Fincham*s  experiments,  who  found  the  ratio  to 
vary  from  18*6  to  44*5,  the  mean  of  14  experiments  being  28, 
whereas,  the  theoretical  ratio,  as  we  have  shown,  is  82. 

(668.)  "  Batio  of  Bound  and  Square  Sections,'* — Theoretically 
a  round  bar  deflects  more  than  a  square  one  in  the  ratio  of  1  -  7 
to  1-0,  the  weight,  &c.,  being  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  this 
ratio  should  be  the  same  for  all  materials.  It  is  probable  that 
this  ratio  is  correct  for  light  strains,  but  when  the  breaking 
weight  is  approached  the  conditions  are  changed,  and  the  ratio 
of  stiffness  seems  to  change  also :  from  the  inadequate  experi- 
ments we  have  the  experimental  ratio  is  for  wrought  iron  1'6 
to  I'O,  and  for  cast  iron  1'5  to  1*0. 

"  Cast-iron  I  Sections:*— When  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  of 
a  girder  are  equal  to  one  another  the  theoretical  Eule  for 

deflection  is 

^       I  D*  X  B)  -  (d*  X  6  I 
(669.)    8  =  L»  X  W  X  C-^  j ^^- [. 

In  which  D  =  the  total  depth,  B  =  breadth  of  flanges,  and  d  = 
the  depth  between  top  and  bottom  flanges,  6  =  breadth  of  flange 
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miniis  the  thickness  of  the  yertical  web,  all  in  inches ;  L  »  the 
length  of  the  beam  between  supports  in  feet ;  W  =  central  load 
in  tons,  lbs.,  &c.,  dependent  on  C,  the  valne  of  which  is  given 
by  col.  4  of  Table  105 :  coL  6  of  Table  64,  &c 

*^  Old  BuleJ* — The  Bale  commonly  used,  although  not  so 
correct  in  principle,  will  give  results  which  agree  better  with 
experiment :  this  rule  becomes 

(670.)    8  =  L'x  W  X  C4-{D'xB)-(d•x6)• 
*'  Unequal-flanged  Sections,*' — In  ordinary  cases,  the  flanges  of 
cast-iron  girders  are  unequal,  as  in  Fig.  79,  which  is  the  section 
of  Lirge  girders  experimented  upon  -by  Mr.  Owen,  whose  results 
are  given  by  Table  68.    For  such  sections  we  have  the  Bule : — 
(671.) 

8  =  L»  X  W  X  C-t-{D»  X  B)  -  (<P  X  6]  +  [do'  X  6.}. 
In  which  D  =  total  depth,  d  =  total  depth  minus  that  of  the 
bottom  flange,  d^  =  the  depth  between  top  and  bottom  flanges  : 
B  =  breadth  of  bottom  flange,  h  =  the  breadth  of  bottom  flange 
minus  that  of  the  top  one,  bo  =  breadth  of  top  flange,  minus  the 
thickness  of  the  web.  Thus  in  Fig.  79,  D  =  14,  d  =  14  -  1 J  = 
12i,  do  =  lli,B  =  12,  6  =  12  -  8^  =  8i,  fco  =  3i  -  1  =  2^  : 
then  taking  €  from  coL  6  of  Table  64  =  •  00002886,  and  W  = 
say  7  tons,  or  15,680  lbs.,  and  L  =  16  feet,  we  obtain  8  =  16*  x 

15680  X  •  00002886 -^  {l4»  x  12)  -  (12J*  X  8^]  +  [11^'  X  2^} 

=  *  1349  inch  deflection  of  a  parallel  beam,  but  in  our  case 
the  flanges  were  bellied,  as  in  Fig.  131,  when  the  deflections  are 
greater  in  the  ratio  1-44  to  1*0  (701),  hence  -1349  X  1-44  = 

*  1942  inch  deflection.  The  experimental  deflections  were  very 
variable,  as  shown  by  Table  68,  ranging  in  11  specimens  from 

*  14  inch  to  '  42  inch,  or  in  the  ratio  1  to  3. 

"  Cast  Iron  ±andT  ^edton*."— We  found  in  (844)  that  the 
transverse  strength  of  these  sections  depends  on  their  position, 
being  greater  in  X  than  in  T  in  the  Batio  8*08  to  1  '0  in  that 
particular  case.  But  the  stiffness  of  such  beams  is  the  same  in 
either  position,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments: 
thus  in  Fig.  72,  G  and  H  were  practically  identical,  and  with  • 
length  of  6}  feet  the  results  were  — 
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T  X 

With  14  Ibs^  the  deflections  were  '032  inch,  and  '025  inch. 

21    „  „  -046    „  -045    „ 

28    „  „  -064    „  -065    „ 

56    „  „  -130    „  -134    „ 

112    „  „  -2/3    „  -270    „ 

Showing  almost  perfect  eqnalitj  np  to  112  lbs.,  which  is  about 
|rd  of  the  breaking  weight  in  position  T  (364  lbs.),  but  -^Hi 
only  in  position  ±  (1120  lbs.).  The  old  Rule  (670)  will  give 
the  same  deflection  in  either  position :  thus  with  Fig.  72,  and 
W  =  say  112  lbs.  we  obtain  8  =  6i"  x  112  x  -00002886  -^ 

/  1'65'  X  5)  -  (1-25'  X  4-64  J  =  '1853  inch  deflection:  ex- 
periment gave  *  273  inch. 

(672.)  "  Wrought-iron  I  Sections" — The  Bules  we  have  given 
for  cast-iron  X,  T,  and  I  sections  will  apply  equally  to  wrought- 
iron  ones,  with  the  proper  value  of  C,  which  for  lbs.  =  •  00001665 
by  col.  4  of  Table  106.  Thus,  with  Fig.  164,  by  Rule  (669) 
D*  =  10000,  d*  or  S}'  =  6862,  b  =  4J  -  ^  =  4^,  &c.,  L'  or 
18*  s  6832,  and  with  W  =  say  30;^  cwt  or  33,880  lbs.  we  obtain 

i  =  5832  X  33880X  - 00001565 ^P^^^ ^ 4^) - (5862 x 4^ |  ^ 

*1369  inch  deflection:  experiment  gave  *  16  inch.  Table  73 
gives  in  col.  8  the  experimental  deflection  of  a  series  of  rolled 
beams  of  ordinary  equal-flanged  sections:  col.  9  has  been 
calculated  by  Rule  (669)  and  shows  an  error  of  —  14  per  cent 
The  old  Rule  (670),  although  not  so  correct  in  principle,  will 
give  results  which  agree  better  with  experiment;  col.  10  has 
been  calculated  by  that  rule ;  the  mean  error  of  the  whole  is 
-I-  5  per  cent  only. 

**  Unequal  Sections  " — When  the  top  and  bottom  flanges  are 
unequal,  as  in  Fig.  80,  the  most  correct  method  of  calculation 
will  be  to  estimate  from  the  bottom  or  the  line  N.  A.,  as  we 
found  to  be  necessary  in  calculating  the  strength  in  (378) :  we 
then  have  the  rule : — 

(673.)       *  =  L*  X  W  X  •00001565  ^  |  D»  -  d»]  x  b) 

+  (cP-(/i»]x6)+(di*xC}. 
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Tabi^  109. — Of  the  Deflection  of  R  'Lled  Ikon  I  Beams. 


FiK.M 

:  10  Fe«t  Lonff. 

1 
1 

Fig.  89:  11  Fe«tl^ng. 

Weight. 

By 

ExiK'ri- 

By 

Rale  (673). 

Weight. 

By 

Experl- 
meht. 

'        By 

Rule  (673). 

By 

Rnle  (671). 

Ib^. 

Ihs. 

1 

885 

•  • 

'0237 

885 

•04 

•0475 

•032? 

2.681 

•04 

•0704 

2,581 

•12 

•1385 

•0942 

4,358 

•12 

•1165 

4,317 

•20 

•2317 

•  1575 

6,098 

•15 

•1630 

6,050 

•26 

•3248 

•2207 

7,827 

•19 

•2093 

7,743 

•35 

•4i:»7 

•2460 

9,585 

•21 

•2563 

9,493 

•46 

•5096 

•3511 

11,278 

•26 

•3086 

11,253 

•60 

•6041 

•410.> 

12,980 

•30 

•3471 

12,955   = 

failed 

•  • 

•  • 

14,693 

•35 

•3930 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

16,373 

•45 

•4378 

•• 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

18,115 

•(W 

•4845 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•  ■ 

18,962  = 

fai.ed 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

• . 

«  • 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

C) 

• 

The  values  of  D,  c2,  dj,  B,  h,  and  G,  are  given  by  Fig.  80,  and 
the  rest  as  in  (664).  Figs.  89,  90  are  sections  of  beams  experi- 
mented upon  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  the  deflections  being  given  in 
cols.  2,  5  of  Table  109.  Thus  in  Fig.  89,  with  885  lbs.,  the 
Bule  gives 

8  =  IP  X  885  X  -00001565  ^  |  7»  -  6«]  x  2^) 
-f  (6»  -  -SS'J  X  -325)  +  (  -SS*  X  4}  =  ^04751  inch 

deflection :  experiment  gave  •  04  inch,  &c.  Cols.  8,  6  of 
Table  109  have  been  calculated  by  this  rule,  and  show  a  fair 
agreement  with  experiment:  the  calculated  deflections  with 
Fig.  89  show  an  error  of  +11^9  per  cent.,  and  of  Fig.  90, 
4-2*3  per  cent. :  the  mean  of  the  whole  being  +6*4  per  cent. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  rule  applied  to  sections  with  equal 
flanges  does  not  give  satisfactory  results :  col.  11  of  Table  73 
has  been  calculated  by  it  and  shows  a  mean  error  of  +  42  per 
cent ;  while  Rule  (669)  gave  -  14,  and  Rule  (670),  +  5  per 
cent.  In  order  to  render  Table  73  directly  available  foi 
practical  purposes,  we  have  given  in  col.  13  the  experimental 
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deflection  for  each  section  by  1  cwt.  in  the  centre  of  a  beam 
1  foot  between  supports,  and  as  the  deflections  are  simply 
proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  length  and  the  weight,  we  have 
the  Kule  :— 

(674.)  8  =  Td  X  L»  X  W. 

In  which  Tp  =  the  Tabular  number  in  col.  13  ;  L  =  length  in 
feet ;  W  =  weight  in  cwts. ;  aud  8  =  deflection  in  inches. 
Thus  with  No.  6,  say  L  =  20  feet ;  W  =  35  cwt. :  then  we 
obtain  -00000239  X  8000  x  35  =  0*6692  inch  deflection:  ex- 
periment gave  I  inch,  coL  8. 

(675.)  "  WrougM-iron  T  Sections.** — This  form  of  section  in 
wrought  iron  should  always  be  loaded  with  the  top  flange 
uppermost  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends,  for  reasons  given  in  (377),  we  must  then  calculate  the 
deflections  by  measuring  the  depths  from  the  bottom  or  from 
the  line  ^.  A.  in  Fig.  132,  and  we  have  the  Bule : — 

(676.) 

8  =  L»x  W  X  •000015664-{D"-<P]  xB)  +  ((Px  ki- 
ln which  the  values  of  D,  d,  B,  &,  are  given  by  Fig.  132  and 
the  rest  as  in  (664).     Thus,  Fig.  87  is  the  section  of  a  bar, 
which  with  a  length  of  10  feet,  deflected  ^  inch  with  2  cwt.  in 
the  centre  :  then  the  Rule  gives  8  =  10*  X  224  X  '00001565  -^ 

{2J»  -  2^»]  X  2})  4-  (2^*  X  j}  =  0-2359   inch  deflection: 

experiment  gave  0*25  inch,  &o.  Table  71  gives  in  col.  11  the 
experimental  deflections  of  a  series  of  T  iron  bars :  coL  12 
has  been  calculated  by  the  Bule. 

When  the  depth  is  equal  to  the  breadth  and  the  thickness  is 
the  same  all  over,  the  rule  becomes 

(677.)      8  =  L»  X  W  X  00001566  4-  (D*  -  ^ 

In  which  the  section  A  is  regarded  as  composed  of  two  bars 
B,  0,  as  in  Fig.  70,  which  is  not  strictly  oorreot,  as  explained  in 
(337),  a  more  correct  rule  would  be : — 

(678.)       »  =  L«  X  W  X  00001566  -=-  (— ^L^)  . 

a  B 
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The  effect  of  %he  two  roles  may  be  shown  if  we  take  the  section 
Fig.  132,  and  calculate  the  deflection  by  both,  for  say  12  cwt,  or 
1344  lbs.,  with  a  length  of  10  feet  Then  Rule  (677)  becomes 
8  =  10»  X  1344  X  -00001565  -r  (3*  -  2^*)  =  0-6008  inch 
deflection.      By    Rule    (678)    we    obtain   S  =  IV  x  1344  x 

■  00001565 -4- (^' "I  ^^  )  =  0-4341  inch  deflection. 

Table  110. — Of  the  Deflbction  of  Rolled  Wbouoht-ibon  T  Beams, 
1  lout  long,  with  a  weight  of  1  cwt.  in  the  Genti-e,  the  flange  being 
U|  penudst. 


Depth 

Thickness  all  over. 

of  Bt'aiii 

and 
Width 

1 

A 

i 

i 

I 

i 

of 

* 

FUnge. 

DefleclioD  In  Inches. 

1* 

•000677 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

2 

•000268 

•0002247 

•  • 

•• 

2* 

•000132 

•0001097 

■  • 

•  • 

3 

•0000615 

•0000529 

•00004227 

H 

•0000379 

•0000325 

•00002041 

4 

•• 

•0000213 

•00001673 

•00001404 

5 

•• 

•0000106 

•00000K25 

•00000685 

•00000593 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•00000465 

•00000384 

•00000331 

Table  110  gives  the  deflection  of  Standard  eizes  of  T  iron 
bars  1  foot  long,  with  a  load  of  1  cwt.  in  the  centre,  calcolated 
by  the  Bole : — 

(679.)  as-  001773  ^  (D*  -  <i«). 

The  deflection  for  any  load  and  length  may  be  easily  found 
from  table  110  by  the  Rnle  (674) :  thus,  a  T  bar  4  X  4  X  ^inch 
thick,  20  feet  long,  with  10  cwt.  in  the  centre,  will  deflect 
•00001673  X  8000  x  10  =  1-34  inch,  &c. 

(680.)  Deflection  of  Wrought-iron  Lattice  Girders.''— The  do- 
flection  of  lattice  girders  may  be  calculated  from  elementary 
principles.  To  do  this  with  scientific  accuracy  is  a  difficult 
mathematical  problem,  but  we  may  obtain  approximately  correct 
MsoUs  by  ordinary  reasoning  and  common  arithmetic 


^ 
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In  a  lattice  beam  the  Btrength  is  almost  entirely  in  the  top 
and  bottom  members,  and  the  deflection  of  the  beam  arises 
from  the  alteration  in  length  which  those  members  suffer  by 
their  respective  strains : — in  the  case  of  a  beam  supported  at 
the  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre,  the  top  suffers  a  crashing 
strain  and  becomes  shorter,  while  the  bottom  bears  a  tensile 
strain  and  becomes  longer.  If  we  know  the  respective  strains 
we  may  calculate  the  corresponding  extension  and  compression 
—and  knowing  these  we  can  calculate  the  deflection  of  the 
beam.  Let  A  in  Fig.  188  be  a  beam  deflected  by  a  transverse 
strain  to  the  form  shown : — for  ordinary  cases  in  practice  in 
which  the  deflections  are  very  small  compared  to  the  length  of 
the  beam,  we  may  admit  that  the  difference  in  length  of  the 
top  and  bottom  members  arising  from  the  deflection  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  B  and  C,  and  knowing  one,  say  C,  we  may  calculate 
G,  F,  which  is  greater  than  G  in  the  ratio  of  D,  6  to  D,  £,  or  in 
other  words  the  ratio  of  half  the  leugth  of  the  beam  to  its 
depth,  D,  F  being  perpendicular  to  D,  E  and  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  D,  H  at  the  point  D.  Having  thus  found  G,  F,  we  may 
easily  calculate  G,  H,  or  the  deflection  required,  for  the  curve  of 
the  beam  approximates  to  a  parabola,  and  it  is  a  principle  that 
the  height  of  a  parabola  J,  E  in  Fig.  189,  is  always  half  the 
distance  J,  L,  L  being  the  point  in  the  axis  where  a  tangent  to 
the  base  of  the  parabola  at  M,  cuts  the  axis.  Returning  to 
Fig.  188  we  thus  find  that  the  deflection  sought,  G,  H,  is  equal 
to  half  the  distance  G,  F. 

(681.)  The  application  of  all  this  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  case  in  practice  worked  out  in  detail.  We  will  take  the  case 
in  (446)  of  a  lattice  girder.  Fig.  155,  82  feet  between  supports, 
loaded  in  the  centre  with  4  tons,  the  section  being  as  shown  by 
Fig.  141,  the  top  is  formed  by  two  angle-irons  4  X  2^  X  i^, 
whose  united  area  s  6  square  inches,  the  rail  B  gives  1*6 
square  inches  more,  making  the  total  area  of  the  top  =  7*6 
square  inches.  The  bottom,  formed  of  two  angle-irons 
2^  Xi^  X  i,  has  an  area  of  4* 5  square  inches. 

(682.)  In  calculating  the  deflection  from  these  data,  we  have 
first  to  find  the  strains  on  the  top  and  bottom  members  of  the 
girder ;  these  are  equal  to  one  another  in  all  cases,  but  are  not 
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uniform  from  end  to  end.  Fig.  155  shows  that  the  strain  is  a 
maximom  at  the  centre  and  diminishes  to  nothing  at  the  snp- 
ports,  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  The  mm  of  all  the  strains  in 
the  top  or  bottom  is  128  tons,  and  the  number  of  bays  being  16, 
we  obtain  128  -^16  =  8  tons  as  the  mean  strain  from  end  to 
end.  The  same  result  may  be  attained  thus: — 4  tons  in  the 
centre  is  equal  to  2  tons  on  each  support,  the  half-length  of  the 
beam  being  16  feet  and  the  depth  2  feet,  the  maximum  central 
strain  is  2  x  16  -r  2  =  16  tons,  and  the  mean  strain  from  end 
to  end  16  -^  2  =  8  tons,  as  before. 

(683.)  Now,  this  strain  has  in  the  case  of  the  top  to  be  borne 
by  7*6  square  inches,  hence  it  is  equal  to  8  -^  7*6  =  1*05  ton 
per  square  inch  compressiye  strain,  and  the  length  of  the  bar 
being  384  inches,  and  the  compression  *  0001  per  ion  by  coL  4 
of  Table  98,  we  have  0001  x  1*05  X  384  =  * 04032  inch  as  the 
reduction  in  length  of  the  top  due  to  the  compressive  strain. 
Then,  in  the  bottom  flange,  4*6  square  inches  bear  8  tons,  or 
8-7-4*5  =  1*78  ton  per  square  inch ;  by  col.  6  of  Table  96 
the  extension  is  * 00008  per  ton,  hence  we  get  * 00008  x  1*78 

X  384  =  '05468  inch  as  the  extension  of  the  bottom  by  tensile 
strain.    Adding  these  together,  we  obtain   *  04032  +  *  05468 

=  *  095  inch  for  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  top  and 
bottom  arising  from  the  strains  on  them,  or  the  sum  of  B  and  C 
in  Fig.  188,  and  as  these  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  we 
require  only  one  (say  C),  we  hare  "095 -r-  2  =  '0475  =  C, 
from  which  we  get  G,  F  =:  -0475  X  192-^-23  =  -392  inch, 
and  hence  6,  H,  or  the  deflection  sought,  will  be  *  392  -*-  2 

=  '196  inch.  The  experimental  deflection  of  a  girder  witk 
these  proportions  and  load  was  roughly  measured  as  ^  inch  bare. 
It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  effective  depth  of  the  girder  is  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  top  and  bottom 
angle-irons  (449),  and  is  taken  in  the  above  at  23  inches,  the 
half-length  of  the  girder  being  192  inches. 

(684.)  ''DeflecUon  of  Tabular  Bridgee/'—The  approximate 
method  we  have  explained  and  illustrated  is  not  intended  to 
supersede  more  precise  modes  of  calculation,  such  as  large  and 
important  works  may  demand,  still  we  may  obtain  by  it  mode- 
rately correct  results.   We  will  take  the  case  of  the  well-known 
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Oonway  Tube,  400  feet  between  snpportB,  the  experimental 
deflection  of  wMch  was  8*05  inches  with  801  tons  near  the 
centre.  The  depth  at  the  cenfre  of  effort  or  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  cells  (449)  was  22 ^  feet  at  the  middle,  and  20^  feet  at  the 
ends,  the  mean  being  21^  feet.  The  area  at  the  top  was  614, 
and  at  the  bottom  460  square  inches  (taking  a  mean  between 
the  cent]ftkl  and  end  areas).  Then  301  tons  in  the  centre 
s=  150  5  tons  on  each  snpport,  hence  we  have  150*5  x  200 
-7-  21  *  5  =  1400  tons  central  maximum  strain,  or  1400  --  2 
=  700  tons  mean  strain  from  end  to  end  on  both  top  and 
bottom.  This  is  equal  to  700  -H  460  =  1  *  525  ton  per  square 
inch  tensile,  and  700  -7-614  =  1*14  ton  per  square  inch  com- 
pressive strain.  The  extension  will  then  be  '00008  x  1*525 
X  4800  =  -5846  inch,  and  the  compression  -0001  x  1*14 
X  4800  »  -5472  inch.  The  sum  of  the  two  (B  +  0  in 
Fig.  188)  is  •  5846  +  *  5472  =  1-1318  inch,  hence  0  =  1*  1318  -r 
2  =  •  5659  inch,  G,  F  =  *  5659  x  200-T-20  *  75 = 5  •  454  inches,  and 
O,  H,  or  the  deflection  sought,  5*454  -r  2  =  2*727  inches, 
which  is  3*05  -  2*727  =  -323  inch  less  than  by  experiment. 

(685.)  "  Deflection  of  Plate4ron  Oirdera."— The  deflections  of 
plate-iron  beams  may  be  calculated  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  of  lattice  girders.  We  will  take  the  case  of  a  boam  ex- 
perimented upon  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  and  shown  in  section  by 
Fig.  133,  the  length  between  supports  was  20  feet,  and  the 
deflection  with  3  tons  in  the  centre  was  0  *  17  inch.  With  8  tons 
in  the  centre  we  have  1  *  5  ton  on  each  support,  and  the  effective 
depth  (449),  or  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
its  top  and  bottom  members  being  14*5  inches,  the  TOftTiwrii^in 
central  strain  becomes  1*6  X  120  -f-  14*5  =  12*4  tons,  or 
6  *  2  tons  mean  strain  from  end  to  end.  The  area  of  the  top  was 
4  -  55  square  inches,  hence  we  have  6  *  2  -r  4  *  55  =  1  *  362  ton 
per  square  inch,  the  compression  due  to  which  is  *  0001  x  1  *  362 
X  240  =  -0327  inch.  The  area  of  the  bottom  flange  being 
2*4  square  inches,  we  get  6*2-7-  2*4  =  2*584  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  the  extension  -00008  x  2-584  x  240  =r  -0496  inch. 
The  sum  of  the  two  is  -0327  +  -0496  =  -0823  inch,  and  the 
deflection  (-0823  x  120) -J- (14*5  X  4)  =  -17  inch,  op  precisely 
as  by  experiment. 
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In  order  to  fSftoilitate  calculation,  we  may  pat  the  preceding 
analytical  method  into  the  form  of  a  Role,  which  becomes : — 

.nao  V    ^      W  X  P  X  -000001563   .   W  X  i'  X  -00000126 
(686.)    8= -^-^^ + ^^3 

In  which  A  =  groes  area  of  the  top  in  square  inches. 
B  =     „     area  of  the  bottom  in      „ 
I  =:  length  of  the  beam  between  supports  in  inches. 
d  =  effectiye  depth  (between  centres  of  gravity)  in 

inches. 
W  =  Weight  in  centre  in  tons. 
S  =  Deflection  in  inches. 

Thus,  taking  the  case  of  the  girder  in  the  last  example,  we 
have 

3  X  240'  X  -000001563      8x^240*  x  -00000125 
14-5"  X  4-55  "*"         14-5*  X  2-4 

=  *  17  inch,  as  before. 

(687.)  By  this  rale  col.  6  in  Table  76  has  been  calculated. 
The  deflection  of  any  of  the  girders  in  that  Table,  with  any 
weight  less  than  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  may  be  found  by 
Rule  (674),  namely,  by  multiplying  coL  6  or  7  by  the  cube  of 
the  length  in  feet  between  supports,  and  by  the  given  weight  in 
tons.  Thus,  for  Fig.  105,  say  20  feet  long,  with  20  tons  spread 
all  over,  will  deflect  -000001931  x  8000  x  20  =  -309  inch. 
With  the  same  weight  in  the  centre  the  deflection  would  be 
•00000309  X  8000  x  20  =  -4944  inch,  &c.  It  should  be 
observed  that  this  rule  supposes  the  girder  to  be  of  uniform 
sectional  area  and  depth  from  end  to  end,  and  any  departure 
from  those  conditions  must  be  allowed  for. 
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(688.)  We  have  so  far  assumed  that  beams  are  perfectly 
elastic,  that  is  to  say  that  the  deflection  is  simply  and  exactly 
proportional  to  the  weights.  But  if  the  successive  deflections 
of  a  bar,  say  of  cast  iron,  with  equal  increments  of  weight,  be 
very  carefully  observed,  it  will  be  found  that  every  successive 
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weight  produces  a  greater  deflection  than  the  one  preceding, 
and  that  the  departures  from  uniformity  increase  nearly  as  the 
Bqwxtes  of  the  weight  applied.  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
Table  111,  where  ^e  load  is  divided  into  20  parts,  and  the 
l^atio  of  the  deflections  of  Cast-iron  beams  is  given  by  col.  2, 
while  those  of  Timber  are  given  in  col.  6.  These  Batios  were 
obtained  by  a  Diagram  (Fig.  216),  in  which  the  experimental 
deflections  were  plotted,  and  the  irregularities  equalized  by  a 
curve.  In  cols.  3  and  7  the  deflections  are  assumed  as  sup- 
posed to  be  due  with  perfect  elasticity,  and  in  cols.  4  and  8  the 
defect  of  elasticity  is  given  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  varies  as 
W.  We  have  thus  obtained  cols.  6  and  9,  comparing  which 
with  cola  2  and  6  they  will  be  found  to  agree  very  well  up  to 
about  half  the  breaking  load,  beyond  which  they  become 
irregular.  This,  however,  is  unimportant,  as  in  practice  beams 
of  Cast  ironware  seldom  loaded  above  ^  and  Timber  ones  \  or 
^th  of  the  breaking  weight. 

The  effect  of  defect  of  elasticity  is  shown  by  Table  108  also ; 
with  perfect  elasticity  the  deflections  would  have  been  simply 
proportional  to  the  load,  as  in  col.  7,  but  coL  4  shows  that  they 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  weights  throughout.  But,  with 
loads  not  exceeding  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  departures 
from  uniformity  are  not  great,  and  within  that  limit,  the 
ordinary  rules  are  correct  enough  for  practical  purposes; 
where,  however,  great  exactness  is  necessary,  they  require  cor- 
rection. For  a  bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  we  have  the 
Bule: — 

(689.)   a  =  (-00002897  x  W)  +  (-000000006827  x  W»). 

In  which  W  s  the  weight  in  centre  in  lbs.,  and  i  =  deflection 
in  inches. 

Thus,  the  mean  strength  of  British  Cast  iron  by  col.  7  of 
Table  64  is  2063  lbs.  breaking  weight,  and  by  col.  8  the  meau 
deflection  =  -0785  inch.  With  ^  of  that  weight,  or  687-6  lbs., 
the  deflection  by  col.  11  =  *  01971  inch. 

By  rule  (689)  we  got  with  2063  lbs.,  ^  =  (00002397  x  2063) 
+  ( -  00000000G827  x  2063«)  =  •  0786  inch,  and  with  687 •  6  lbs, 
i  =  (-00002397  X  687-6)  +  (-000000006827  x  687 -e*)  « 
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Table  111. — Of  the  Ratios  of  Dbplection  in  Beams  cf  Gabt  Ibov 

and  TuiBKB. 
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•  01971  incli,  or  precisely  the  same  as  the  experimental  results. 
Thus,  while  the  loads  are  in  the  ratio  1  to  8,  the  deflections  are 
in  the  ratio  1  to  -0786  -j-  -01971  =  3-983,  or  nearly  1  to  4. 

With  any  other  dimensions  for  rectangular  bars  we  have  the 
Bule:— 

(690.) 

,      /W-i-#xL»x-00002397\   .   /  (W+«)*xL*X'000000006827\ 

'  =  V d^i[h )  +  V d*^6« )  ' 

In  which  L  s  length  between  supports,  in  feet ;  d  =  depth  in 
inches ;  h  »  breadth  in  inches ;  and  z  =  the  constant  for  the 
thickness  of  metal,  as  in  (934)  and  coL  7  of  Table  18. 
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By  this  rule  ool.  6  of  Table  108  has  been  calonlated.  Taking 
the  weight  W  in  tons,  and  the  rest  as  before,  the  Bule  be- 
comes : — 

(691.) 
,  _  /W-t-irxL*  X  -05369  \   .   /(W+^«xL*  X  -03426  \ 

"  V        dTxb       )  "^  I,        5*ir^^ )  • 

(692.)  ""  Wrought  Iron."— The  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  is 
yerj  mnch  more  perfect  than  that  of  cast  iron,  as  we  fonnd  by 
its  behayionr  under  tensile  (620)  and  compressive  strains  (626). 
Table  106  shows  the  same  result  under  transverse  strains,  the 
deflection  in  cols.  2,  2,  2,  2  being  nearly  in  the  simple  ratio  of 
the  weights  up  to  the  "  limit  of  Elasticity,"  or  half  the  breaking- 
down  load  (see  Table  67).  We  may  therefore  admit  that  cer- 
tainly within  that  limit  the  deflections  are  given  accurately  by 
the  Bules. 

Tablb  112.— Of  the  Deflkctiok,  cVc.,  of  Two  6e>mi8  of  Ambbican 
Red  Pine,  12  iuclies  square,  15  feet  long. 
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But  with  strains  beyond  that  limit  defect  of  elasticity  mani- 
fests itself  very  clearly,  as  shown  by  ooL  4  of  Table  70.    Thus, 
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taking  Mt  =  2000  lbs.  from  ool.  5  of  Table  66,  Rale  (324)  gires 
W  =  li"  X  li  X  2000  -;-  (3  X  112)  =  20  cwt.  as  the  "  limit  of 
Elasticity,"  ap  to  which  point,  by  coL  4  of  Table  70,  the  de» 
flections  are  nearly  as  calcnlatod  for  perfect  Elasticity;  bat 
with  heavier  strains  the  Batio  progressively  rises,  becoming 
finally  as  mach  as  13*13  with  the  breaking-down  load. 

**  Sud" — The  transverse  elasticity  of  Steel  is  more  perfect 
than  even  that  of  wrought  iron,  as  shown  by  Table  107,  the 
deflections  being  simply  proportional  to  the  load,  and  there^ 
fore  the  Modalos  of  Elasticity  constant  ap  to  the  **  limit  of 
Elasticity,"  or  ^ths  of  the  Breaking-down  load. 

"  Timber" — Timber  beams  have  very  imperfect  elasticities, 
as  shown  by  cols.  4,  8,  in  Table  112,  the  value  of  the  Modalas 
of  Elasticity  falling  off  regularly  as  the  load  is  increased.  The 
constants  for  the  deflection  of  Timber  in  col.  4  of  Table  105 
were  for  the  most  pnrt  obtained  with  ^rd  to  ^th  of  the  breaking 
weights,  and  the  Kules  (658),  &o^  will  be  correct  enough  for 
practice  within  those  limits. 

DEFLECTION  WITH  SAFE  LOAD. 

(693.)  It  is  usual  in  practice  to  make  the  Working  or  Safe 
load  on  beams  a  certain  Standard  fraction  of  the  breaking  weight 
by  the  use  of  a  "  Factor  of  Safety  "  (880) :  in  that  case,  the 
ordinary  Bales  (658),  &c.,  admit  of  certain  modifications  by 
which  calculations  of  the  deflection  may  be  simplified  very  con- 
siderably. 

By  Bule  (659)  it  is  shown  that  the  deflection  of  a  rectangular 

W  X  L* 

beam  of  any  material  is  proportional  to  — = :  now  if  with 

the  same  beam  we  take  lengths  in  the  ratio  1, 2, 3,  &c.,  obviously 
the  transverse  strengths,  or  the  load  W,  would  vary  in  inverse 
ratio  to  those  lengths,  becoming  1,  ^,  ^,  &c„  and  with  those 
weights  the  deflections  (being  =  to  W  X  L')  become  1x1' 
^  1-0;  i  X  2»  =  4 ;  i  X  3»  =  9,  &c,  which  are  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  lengths. 

Then,  with  depths  d  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  <&c.,  W  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  the  square  of  d,  and  become  1',  2*,  3',  or  1,  4,  9 ; 
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W  1 

the  deflections  being   proportional  to  -^,  become -j^-s  1*0; 

4  9 

05  ==  i  >    OS  ^  i>  ^^ '  ^'  inversely  as  the  depths  simply. 

Then  for  breadths  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  W  would  vary  in 

the  ratio  1,  2,  8  also,  and  the  deflections  being  proportional  to 

W  1  2  8 

-r-  become  -  =  1*0;  ^  =  1*0;  ^  =  1*0;  being  the  sameinall 

o  1  J  o 

cases,  showing  that  the  deflection  with  safe  load  is  independent 

of  the  breadth. 

(694.)  From  all  this  we  get  the  general  law  that  with  similar 

beams,  all  loaded  in  proportion  to  their  strenjth,  the  deflections 

are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length,  divided  by  the 

depth,  and  are  independent  of  the  breadth.     This  is  trae  for  all 

sections,  whether  circular,  square,  girder-sections,  &c.,  so  long  as 

the  beams  compared  are  similar  and  are  loaded  to  the  same  extent 

in  proportion  to  their  strength.     We  then  have  the  Bules : — 

(696.)  J  =  L»  X  C  ^  d. 

d  =  L'  X  C  4-  ^. 

L  =  ^/$  X  d-^0. 

In  which  L  =  length  of  beam  between  supports  in  feet :  d  = 
the  depth  in  inches :  S  =  deflection  in  inches :  and  0  =  a 
constant  for  the  material,  mode  of  fixing,  loading,  &o. 

These  Rules  may  be  applied  correctly  to  beams  or  girders  of 
all  sections,  whether  parallel  from  end  to  end,  or  with  bellied 
flanges,  also  with  any  mode  of  fixing,  any  method  of  distributing 
the  load,  and  any  material,  so  long  only  as  the  Constant  C  is 
adapted  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  effect  of 
defect  of  Elasticity  (688)  is  also  covered  by  these  rules,  because 
the  value  of  C  is  supposed  to  have  been  found  by  experiment 
from  beams  loaded  to  a  certain  degree  in  proportion  Ut  their 
ultimate  strength,  and  will  therefore  apply  without  correction 
to  all  beams  similarly  loaded,  <bc,  &c 

(696.)  The  most  useful  valnes  of  C  are  Cg  for  the  Safe  Load, 
and  Cb  for  the  Breaking  Weight,  giving  ^g  and  $^  or  the  deflec- 
tions with  Safe  and  Breaking  loads  respectively.  Table  64 
gives  these  values  for  54  varieties  of  British  Cast  iron,  the  mean 
fur  Os  being  *  01971,  or  say  *  02,  by  coL  11 ;  and  for  C.  =  •0785 
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by  ooL  8.  Table  67  giyes,  in  oola  2  and  4,  the  valaes  of  Cg  and 
Cb  for  many  materials,  these  being  in  fact  the  deflections  of  a 
bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  with  the  Safe  and  Breaking 
Loads  respectively:  in  that  partionlar  case,  Ob  and  Cb  are  identical 
with  ^g  and  $^, 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Talaes  of  Og  and  Cb  for  the  two 
Standard  cases,  are  not  simply  proportional  to  the  load,  or 
«  Factor  of  Safety."  In  Table  67,  col.  7  gives  the  Factor  of 
Safety,  and  col.  8  the  ratios  of  the  deflections  with  Safe  and 
Breaking  loads  respectively :  thns  with  Cast  iron  the  ratio  of 
the  loads  is  3  to  1  by  coL  7,  but  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding 
deflections  is  4  to  1  by  col.  8 :  again  with  Ash,  the  ratio  of  the 
Loads  =  6  to  1,  but  the  ratio  of  the  deflections  =  10*7  to  1*0. 

Thus,  a  beam  of  Ash,  say  15  feet  long,  7  inches  deep,  3  inches 
wide,  wonld  give  for  safe  working  load  by  Rnle  (324),  the 
Value  of  Mt  for  safe  load  being  136  lbs.  by  coL  3  of  Table  67, 
W  =  7*  X  3  X  136  -r-  16  =  1333  lbs.,  the  deflection  with  which 
by  rule  (659)  i.  »  =  Igj^lgf^  X  -00026  ^  ^,^^  ^^^  ^^ 

7X3 
flection  with  safe  load.     Now  applying  Role  (695)  and  taking 
Cg  from  col.  4  of  Table  67  at  *0354,  we  obtain  dg  =  15*  x  -0354 
-^7  =  1*13  inch  deflection,  as  before:  but  with  the  breaking 
weight  «B  =  15*  X  -375  -T-  7  =  12  inches  deflection,  &c. 

Again,  with  a  bar  of  Cast  iron  3  inches  deep,  4  inches  wide, 
and  11  feet  long,  taking  Mt  for  safe  load  =  688  lbs.  from 
coL  10  of  Table  64,  Rule  (324)  gives  W  =  3*  x  4  x  688 
-1-  11  =  2251  lbs.  Safe  load,  with  which  Rule  (659)  gives 
^  ^  11»  X  2251  X  -00002886  ^  .3  ^^  ^^^^^^    ^    ^^^ 

3'  X  4  ' 

(695)  we  obtain  much  more  easily  dg  =  11'  X  *02 -7- 3  = 
*8  inch  also.  We  have  here  taken  the  deflection  per  lb.  = 
•00002886  from  coL  6  of  Table  64,  or  col.  4  of  Table  105. 
The  deflection  of  the  same  bar  with  the  Breaking  weight 
becomes  d^  =  11"  X  '0785  -7-  8  =  3*17  inches. 

But  these  Rules  need  not  be  restricted  to  dg  and  ^b)  but  will 
apply  equally  well  to  any  standard  fraction  of  the  breaking 
weight,  so  long  as  the  great  principle  is  maintained,  that  the 
beams  compared  shall  be  loaded  always  in  some  given  and 
constant  proportion  to  their  strength.     Thus  for  Wrought  iron 
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and  Steel,  we  found  (374)  (376)  it  oonvenient  to  take  the 
<« limit  of  Elasticity"  and  the  ''Working  Safe  Load"  as  data: 
then  putting  d^  and  ds  for  the  deflections  with  those  strains,  we 
have  for  Wrought  iron,  the  Rules : — 

(697.)  d«=L»  X  'OSb-r^d. 

«B  =  L*  X  -0208-4-* 

For  Steel  these  Bules  become : — 

(698.)  8,=  L«  x-0802^rf. 

Ss  =  L«x-0481-i-i. 

Thus,  with  a  wrought-iron  bar  2  inches  deep,  4  inches  wide, 
and  12  feet  long,  taking  from  col.  5  of  Table  66,  Mt  =  13^0  lb& 
for  the  safe  working  load,  we  have  by  Rule  (324)  W  =  2'  x  4  x 
1330  -r  12  =  1773  lbs.,  with  which  the  deflection  by  Rule  (659) 


becomes  $  = 


12»  X  1773  X  -00001565 


=  1*5  inch.    By  Rule 


2^X4 
(697)  we  have  4.  =  12«  x  *  0208  -r-  2  =    1-5  inch  also. 

Again:  with  a  Steel  bar  1^  inch  deep,  5  inches  wide,  and 
10  feet  long,  the  load  by  which  the  bar  will  be  strained  to  the 
« limit  of  elasticity  "  will  be  W  =  1^*  X  5  x  6600  ^  10  = 
6300  lbs.,  with  which  the  deflection  by  Rule  (659)  becomes 
^  ^  10»  X  6800  X -00001433  ^  ^.3^  ^^^    By  Enle  (698) 

we  obtain  $^  =  10'  x  '0802  -^  1-5  =  5-35  inches  also. 

(699.)  When  the  load  is  not  in  the  centre,  and  when  the 
beiun  is  not  supported  at  both  ends  as  is  assumed  in  the  ordinary 
rules,  the  case  is  complicated,  but  by  combining  the  data  given 
in  (431)  and  (667)  the  matter  may  be  simplified. 


Sopported  at  6Qd8»  load  in  the  centre . . 

„  „    equally  diatri- 

tributed        

Built  into  walls,  fto.,  at  both  ends,  load\ 
In  the  centre       

Built  into  walls,  Ac,  at  both  ends,  load\ 
distributed 

Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other . . 
„           „       load   equally  distri- 
buted     


GansUnt 
LmuL 


10 
1-0 

10 

1-0 
10 
10 


Ratio 
of  Deflec- 
tion. 


10 
f 


Tf 

32 
12 


Ratio 

of  Safe 

Lo*d. 


Ratio 

of  Df  flra- 

tioo. 


10 
2-0 

1-5 

80 

0-25 

0-5 


10 
1-25 

10 

1-25 

8-0 

60 
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Thns,  for  example,  if  the  beam  of  ash  in  (696)  had  been  built 
into  walls  at  both  ends,  the  safe  central  load  would  have  been 
1'50,  or  50  per  cent,  greater,  bnt  the  deflection  with  that  in- 
creased load  would  have  been  1  *  0,  or  precisely  as  before. 

Again :  if  the  bar  of  cast  iron  in  (696)  had  been  fixed  at  one 
end,  and  the  9afe  load  had  been  equally  distributed,  that  load 
would  be  0*5,  or  half  only  of  its  former  amount,  but  the  deflec- 
tion with  that  reduced  load  would  be  6  times  greater  than 
before,  and  becomes  '8  X  6  =  4*8  inches,  &c. 

(700.)  Again :  say  we  require  an  Oak  Bressnmmer  to  carry 
the  front  of  a  house,  the  estimated  distributed  load  being 
19  tons  and  the  span  12  feet,  the  ends  being  built  into  the  walls 
in  the  usual  way.  Say  we  try  12  inches  square,  then  by  col.  3 
of  Table  67,  Mt  =  102  lbs.  for  Safe  load :  then  Bule  (324) 
becomes  W  =  12*  x  12  X  102  -r-  12  =  14688  lbs.,  or  6-56 
tons  for  the  ordinary  case  of  a  beam  merely  supported  at  ends 
and  loaded  in  the  centre;  but  by  (431)  in  our  case,  6*56  x  3 
=  19' 68  tons  safe  distributed  load,  or  very  nearly  the  actual 
load. 

Then,  for  the  deflection,  Rnle  (695)  gives  8  =  12»  x  '04-1- 
12  =  0'48  inches  for  the  deflection  with  safe  load  in  centre, 
which  by  (699)  becomes  *48  x  1*25  =  0*6  inch  deflection, 
when  the  load  is  distributed  and  the  ends  built  in,  as  in  our  case. 
We  have  taken  the  value  of  Cg  =  *  04  from  col.  4  of  Table  67. 

(701.)  Although,  as  stated  in  (695),  the  value  of  Cg  should 
strictly  be  adapted  to  the  special  section  of  the  beam,  we  may 
with  moderate  accuracy  apply  the  value  for  simple  rectangnlar 
beams  to  ordinary  girders,  at  least  where  the  beam  is  paralleL 
But  when  the  flanges  are  bellied,  as  in  Fig.  131,  the  deflections 
are  about  40  per  cent,  greater  than  with  parallel  beams,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments.  For  ordinary  parallel 
girders  of  cast  iron  loaded  to  ^  of  the  Breaking  Weight,  we 
have  the  Bule : — 

(702.)  88  =  L"X -02-7-4 

For  cast-iron  girders  reduced  in  section  progressively  towards 
the  ends,  or  having  bellied  flanges,  as  in  Fig.  131,  the  Bole 
becomes: — 
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(703.)  «g=Lx  -027^4 

Thus,  for  the  large  girders  in  Table  68  and  Fig.  79,  the 
length  being  16  feet  and  the  depth  14  inches,  with  bellied 
flanges,  we  obtain  8b  =  16»  X  "027  -4-  14  =  0-4937  inch,  the 
deflection  with  central  safe  load.  The  mean  breaking  weight 
was  38-3  tons,  or  38-3  -7-  3  =  12-8  tons  Safe  load,  the  nearest 
load  to  which  in  Table  68  is  14  tons,  with  which  the  mean 
deflection  =  -0525  inch;  therefore  -0525  X  12*8  -7-  14  = 
0-48  inch  with  safe  load  of  12-8  tons,  &o^  or  nearly  as  calcu- 
lated bj  the  Hnle. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

OK  TORSIONAL  ELASTIOITT. 

(704.)  ^Methods  of  Estimating** — There  are  two  ways  of 
measuring  torsional  elasticity.  1st,  by  the  angle  of  torsion  or 
the  numbor  of  degrees  of  twist,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  whole 
oircle  =  360°,  the  amount  of  torsion  would  be  expressed  by 
the  number  of  degrees  of  that  circle  produced  in  a  long  bar  by 
a  torsional  strain.  The  other  and  more  convenient  method  is 
to  express  the  torsional  elasticity  by  the  descent  of  the  end  of 
the  lever  by  which  the  twisting  weight  is  applied  ;  this  method 
is  applicable  to  those  cases  only  where  the  angle  of  torsion  is 
small,  but  as  this  is  always  the  fact  in  practice,  this  is  no 
objection. 

(705).  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  this  method  of 
estimating  torsional  elasticity,  the  descent  of  the  straining 
weight  is  proportional  to  the  mjuare  of  the  length  of  the  lever ; 
thus  in  Fig.  173,  we  have  a  constant  weight  =  1,  acting  with 
leverages  ii.  thA  ratio  1,  2,  3,  it  will  therefore  strain  the  bar  D 
in  those  same  ratios,  and  the  descent  of  the  lever  measured  ai  E 
will  be  1,  2,  3  also,  but  measured  at  the  points  of  application  of 
the  weight,  as  in  our  case,  we  obtain  1,  4,  9  for  the  ratios  of 
the  descent  of  the  weight  as  in  the  flgure,  or  in  the  ratios  of  the 
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square  of  the  length  of  leyer  for  1*,  2*,  3*,  =  1,  4,  and  9 
respectively. 

*" LaxDs  of  Torsional  Elasticity** — ^Tbe  fnndamental  laws  as 
determined  by  mathematicians  may  be  expressed  by  the  Enlea  :— 

For  Circular  Sections  : — 

L*  X  Ix  W  X  2 


(706.)  T  = 


31416  xB*xMt 


%.M        W  X  L*  X  ?  X  2 

(707.)  M,  =  -sTUQ^R^^rr* 

For  Square  Sections, 

m  I'"   X   ^  X   WX6 

W  X  L*  X  i  X  6 


(709.)  M,  = 


S*  X  T 


For  Rectangular  Sections, 

L>  X  i  X  (^  +  M)  X  8 


(710  )  T  = 


d'xb'  X  Mt 


(711.)         M,  =  y^xL^xSx{d^+h^)xl^ 

In  which  B  =  radius  of  circular  sections  in  inches:  S  ai 
side  of  square :  d  and  (  =  depth  and  breadth  of  rectangular 
sections :  L  =  leverage  in  inches  by  which  the  weight  W  in 
pounds  acts  in  twisting  the  bar :  I  =  the  length  of  bar  twisted 
in  inches:  M^  =  Multiplier  for  torsional  elasticity  derived 
from  experiment :  and  T  =  the  elastic  torsion  measured  by  the 
descent  of  the  weight  in  inches. 

By  Mr.  Bevan's  experiments,  the  mean  yalue  of  M^  for  cast 
iron  =r  5,709,600  lbs. :  wrought  iron  and  steel  were  nearly  equal 
to  each  other ;  a  mean  from  eight  experiments  on  wrought  iron 
and  three  on  steel  gave  M^  =  10,674,540  lbs. 

To  determine  the  yalue  of  M^,  say  we  find  by  experiment 
with  a  4-inch  round  bar  of  cast  iron  60  inches  long,  with 
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W  =  5000  lbs.,  and  L  r=  24  inches,  that  T,  or  the  descent  of 
the  weight  =  1  •  206  inch,  then  by  Bule  (707), 


M,- 


5000  X  24*  X  60  X  2       5000  x  576  x60  x  2 


or 


3^1416  X  2*  X  1-206  "*  8-1416  X  16  x  1-206 


=  5.701,000,  the  value  of  M<  in  that  case. 

(712.)  **  Batio  of  Stiffness  of  Bound  and  Square  Bar*."— Com- 
paring rules  (707)  and  (709)  we  can  find  a  general  ratio  for 
the  torsional  sti&ess  of  round  and  square  bars :  thus,  for 
4  inches  diameter,  B  =   2,  and   bj  Bule  (707)   we  obtain 

2 
3-"l416 2*""  *^3^'^^-     ^^'  *  4-inch  sqimre  bar,  Bule  (709) 

gives  -n  or  ^r-5  =  -02844;  hence  we  have  -03979  -r-  -02844 
=  1*7  to  1*0  =  the  ratio  of  the  stiffiiess  of  square  and  round 

Table  113. — Of  Torsional  Elasticity. 


MAterUl. 

YalaeofCr. 

MaterlaL 

ValaoofCr. 

Lb8w 

G«rt8. 

IM, 

Cwts. 

Wrought  Iron    and\ 
Steel / 

606 

5-41 

Hornbeam    .  •     . . 

900 

•081 

Lancewood   ..     .. 

8*60 

•077 

Gnat  Iroa        . .     . . 

324 

2-90 

lArcli 

6-46 

•058 

Alder       

5-53 

•049 

Lime-tree     . .     • . 

6-23 

•056 

Ash 

6-91 

•062 

Oak,  English       .. 

6-81 

•061 

Apple-tree     •  •     • . 

6*95 

•062 

Oak,  Dantzio 

562 

•050 

Beech      

7-23 

•065 

Pear-tree       . .      . . 

6^18 

•055 

Birch       

5-88 

•052, 

Pine,  Memel 

511 

•046 

Boxwood 

10  00 

•090, 

Pine,  American    . . 

502 

•045 

Brazil-wood    . .     . . 

12-50 

•112; 

Plane-tree    . .     . . 

6^00 

•054 

Chostniit  (Horse)  .  • 

7-56 

•067 

Sycamore      .  •     •  • 

7-80 

•070 

Deal 

3-82 

•034 

Teak      

9-30 

•083 

Elm 

4-60 

•041 

Walnut 

672 

•060 

Fir,  Scotch     . .     . . 

4-68 

•042 

bars.  It  is  shown  in  (552)  that  the  ratio  of  torsional  strength 
of  square  and  round  bars  is  theoretically  1*2  to  1  *  0 ;  but  by 
experiment  1*6  to  1*0. 

**  Practical  BuUs." — The  theoretical  Bules  may  be  put  in 

2  0 
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more  oonyenient  form  for  practical  use  on  the  large  scale ;  they 
then  become : — 
(718.)  For  Circular  sections : — 

^  L'  X  /  X  W 
D*  X  Ot    * 

(714.)  For  Square  sections:— - 

L*  X  r  X  W 


T  = 


S*  X  Ct  X  1-7 

(715.)  For  Rectangular  sections : — 

<rx6'xCTX3-4 

In  which  D  =  diameter  in  circular  sections  in  inches :  8  =  side 
of  square  in  inches :  d  and  h  =  depth  and  breadth  of  rectangular 
sections  in  inches:  /  =  length  of  bar  twisted  in  feet:  L  = 
leverage  in  feet  with  which  the  weight  W,  in  lbs.  or  cwts.,  ftc, 
acts  in  twisting  the  bar:  T  s  the  descent  of  the  weight  in 
inches,  due  to  the  twisting  of  the  bar:  and  Ct  =  a  Constant 
from  experiment,  the  yalue  of  which  is  giyen  bj  Table  113  as 
reduced  from  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  BoTan. 

To   find    the    value   of    C^   from    experiment,   the    Bules 
become : — 

(716.)  For  Circular  sections : — 

^        L*  X  ^  X  W 

(717.)  For  Square  sections: — 

L*  X  Z  X  W 


0,= 


S*  X  T  X  1-7 
(718.)  For  Rectangular  sections  : — 

L'x^xCcP-f  6')xW 
*  "      d»  X  6^  X  T  X  3-4     • 

(719.)  We  may  now  give  some  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  the  Rules :  say  we  take  the  bar  considered  before  (711),  in 
which  D  =  4;i  =  5fect;L  =  2  feet;  and  W  =  5000  lbs. 
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Taking  the  value  of  d  at  324  from  Table  113,  Eule  (713) 
tww.nm«i  T      2'  X  6  X  6000       4  k  6  X  5000       ,   one  •    i. 
•^•""^^  =       4'  X  324       "'-^6-ir324~   =  ^'^^^  ""'^' 
the  descent  of  the  lever  and  weight  due  to  the  twist. 

For  a  sqnare  bar  of  the  same  dimensions,  Bule  (714)  becomes, 

'^"  256  x^324"x  W  "  '"^^^  "'''^'  ^®  ^^"""^^  ^^^"^  ^^ 
same  result  if  we  applied  to  this  bar  the  rule  for  rectangular 
sections,  for  obviously  a  square  bar  may  be  regarded  as  a 
rectangular  one  with  equal  sides:  then  Bule  (715)  gives 
^  4  X  5  X  (16  +  1^0  X  5000  „^^,  ^ 
T  =       64x64x324x3-4      =  "^^^^^^^^  ^  '^''^' 

Again:  say  we  have  a  Deal  Plank  8  x  11  inches,  12  feet 
long,  twisted  by  2  cwt.,  with  a  lever  8  feet  long.  Then  taking 
Ct  from  Table  118  at  -084,  Rule  (715)  becomes 

^      3=  X  12  X  (ll'*  +  8«)  X  2       ^  ^,  .    , 

T  =  -Tis — Qs        ^oA — Vr  =  6-76  inches, 
11*  X  3'  X  '034  X  3-4  ^ 

the  descent  of  the  lever  and  weight. 

(720.)  Table  113  shows  that  there  are  very  great  differences 
in  the  Torsional  sti&ess  of  Materials :  thus  wrought  iron  has 
no  less  than  606  -r  3  *  82  =  158  times  the  stiffness  of  Deal. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  by  (571)  and  Table  84, 
the  Torsional  strength  of  say  Tellow  Pine  and  Wrought  iron 
are  in  the  ratio  10580-^828  =  82*25  to  1*0  only.  Again: 
the  Transverse  stififness  of  say  Memel  Fir  and  wrought  iron 
are  by  col.  4  of  Table  105,  in  the  ratio  -0002223  -^  -00001565 
=  13*5  to  1*0  only;  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Torsional 
stiffiiess  is  158  to  1*0.  This  shows  that  wood  is  not  adapted 
for  torsional  strains,  at  least  for  cases  where  stiffness  is 
required. 

The  Table  113  shows,  also,  that  the  torsional  stifihess  of 
Wrought  iron  and  Steel  are  equal  to  one  another,  although,  as 
shown  in  (571),  the  torsional  strengths  are  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  8, 
The  stifiness  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  is  about  2  to  1. 


2  G  2 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OH  THE   MODULUS  OF  ELASTIOITT. 

(721.)  "  General  Pnnctpfe*."— The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is 
the  tensile  force  that  would  stretch  a  bar  to  double  its  primitiye 
length,  and  is  usually  expressed  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
area  of  the  bar.  Say  we  had  a  bar  10  inches  long  of  some  yery 
elastic  material,  which  stretches  1  inch  by  20  lbs.  per  square 
inch ;  then  obviously ,  to  stretch  it  10  inches,  and  thereby 
double  the  original  length,  we  require  200  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
which  is,  therefore,  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  for  that  materiaL 
It  is  here  assumed  that  the  elasticity  is  perfect,  or  that  the 
extensions  would  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  strain  through- 
out, which  would  not  be  strictly  true  with  any  known  material : — 
moreover,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bar  would  bear  stretching  to 
double  its  original  length  without  rupture,  which  is  true  with 
very  few  materials.  The  expression  **  Modulus  of  Elasticity " 
must  be  regarded  as  a  conventional  one,  adopted  for  convenience 
of  calculation,  rather  than  as  a  statement  of  fact;  thus,  as 
applied  to  the  bar  we  have  just  considered,  it  means  that  within 
certain  limits  and  with  moderate  strains,  the  bar  would  stretch 
yj-^th  of  its  length  for  each  pound  per  square  inch,  tensile 
strain. 

(722.)  The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  may  also  be  found  from  the 
shortening  which  a  bar  experiences  by  a  Compressive  strain, 
and  is  in  that  case  the  weight  in  pounds  per  square  inch  capable, 
ikeoreiicaUy,  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  bar  to  nothing.  Thus 
taking  the  same  bar  as  before,  say  that  a  compressive  strain  of 
20  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  bar  10  inches  long  was  found  by 
experiment  to  shorten  it  one  inch,  or  to  reduce  its  length  to 
9  inches.  Then  evidently  we  require  200  lbs.  per  square  inch 
to  shorten  it  10  inches,  or  to  reduce  its  length  to  nothing,  which 
again  is,  of  course,  not  a  statement  of  fact. 

(723.)  The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  may  also  be  found  from  the 
deflection  of  a  beam  strained  transversely  by  a  known  weight. 
It  is  well  known  that,  with  a  beam  supported  at  the  two  ends 
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and  loaded  in  the  centre,  the  weight  generates  a  tensile  strain 
on  the  lower  fibres  of  the  beam,  which  stretch  and  become  longer 
than  before.  Similarly,  a  compressive  strain  is  generated  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  section,  which  thereby  becomes  shorter  than 
before:  The  combiDcd  effect  of  both  is  that  the  beam  originally 
straight  becomes  carved  or  deflects,  and  we  may  then  find  the 
iVIodulas  of  Elasticity  by  the  rule : — 

to  X  r 

(724.)  E  = 


4  X  6  X  d*  X  S 


In  which  E  =  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  in  pounds  per  square 

inch. 
h  =  breadth  of  rectangular  bar,  in  inches. 
d  =  depth  „  „  „ 

I  =  length  between  supports,  in  inches. 
8  =  deflection,  in  inches. 
10  =z  weight  in  pounds  producing  that  deflection. 

This  rule  assumes  that  the  material  resists  extension  and 
compression  with  equal  energy,  or  that  the  Modulus  of  Exten- 
sion and  Compression  are  equal,  and  without  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  so,  the  result  may  be  taken  as  giving  a  mean  of 
the  two. 

(725.)  When  we  proceed  to  find  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity 
experimentally,  by  the  extension,  compression,  and  deflection  of 
any  material,  we  find  departures  from  the  simple  laws  which 
we  have  so  far  assumed,  which  complicate  the  question  very 
considerably. 

1st.  The  Modulus,  calculated  from  deflection,  does  not  agree 
exactly  with  those  found  by  direct  extension  or  compression. 
2ud.  So  far  as  observations  on  wrought  and  cast  iron  enable  us 
to  judge,  bodies  yield  more  to  compressive  than  to  equivalent 
tensile  strains,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  the  *'  Modulus  of  Exten- 
sion" is  greater  than  the  "Modulus  of  Compression."  8rd. 
The  elasticity  of  all  bodies  is  more  or  less  imperfect,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  extensions,  compressions,  &c.,  increasing  in  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  tlic  stiains,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the 
Modulus  is  not  constant,  but  is  progressively  reduced  as  the 
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strain  is  increased.  4th.  In  the  case  of  cast  iron  the  Modnlns  is 
considerahly  affected  by  the  size  or  least  thickness  of  the 
casting,  small  castings  having  a  higher  Modulus  than  large 
ones  from  the  same  iron.  We  shall  consider  the  effect  of  these 
facts  separately. 

(726.)  "  Modului  of  ExteMtoriy  Compression,  and  Deflection.*' — 
Taking  first  the  case  of  wrought  iron,  whose  elasticity  when  not 
OTerstrained  is  nearly  perfect,  and  of  which  we  have  the  most 
perfect  experimental  knowledge,  we  find  that  the  Modulus  of 
Elasticity  calculated 

Lbs.  per  Sq.  In. 
From  the  ExtensioDS  up  to  8  toiu  per  square  inch  (Table  96)  =  28,000,000 
„        Compressions  „11„  „  „(„98)  =  22,400,000 

„       Defleotionsuptothe*'limitofE1a8ticit]r(    „    106^  =  27,603,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Modulus  of  Deflection,  which  we 
supposed  (724)  to  be  a  mean  between  those  of  Extension  and 
Compression,  namely  25,200,000  lbs.,  is  in  this  case  considerably 
greater. 

(727.)  With  cast  iron,  the  comparison  is  obscured  by  defect 
of  elasticity  (688),  but  we  can  eliminate  the  effect  of  this  source 
of  complication  by  taking  for  all  the  strains  the  same  fraction  of 
the  breaking  weight,  say  ^rd,  and  we  then  have  : — 

Lbs.  p*r  8q.  In. 
From  the  Extensions  with  2^  tons  per  square  inch  (Table  88)  =  12,640.500 
„       Compressions  „  14    „  „  „    (    „     89)  =  11,482,900 


Deflection   of 


^Mnch  bar,  with   Jrd  j  ^    ^     64)  =  1532,320 


breaking  weight 

Here  the  Modulus  of  Deflection,  so  far  from  being  an  arith- 
metical mean  between  tbuse  of  Extension  and  Compression 
(724),  is  much  greater  than  either. 

(728.)  The  principal  value  of  the  term  ^Modulus  of 
Elasticity"  is  its  supposed  universal  application  to  all  the 
strains  to  which  materials  are  subjected,  so  that  the  extension, 
compression,  transverse  flexure  of  a  beam,  and  angular  torsion 
of  a  shaft,  &c.,  should  all  be  calculated  with  the  same  constant  by 
the  use  of  appropriate  formulae,  and  wo  should  be  able  to  reason 
on  any  particular  strain  with  data  obtained  from  another  kind 
of  strain* 
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(729.)  We  have  seen,  however,  that  this  is  only  approximately 
true,  and  thns  this  distinctiye  advantage  of  the  term  '*  Modnlns 
of  Elasticity  "  is  reduced  considerably,  in  fact,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  use  the  terms  "  Modulus  of  Extension,"  '^  Modulus  of 
Compression,"  and  **  Modulus  of  Deflection,"  but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  terms  would  be  objectionable ;  we  shall  therefore  retain 
the  old  general  term  '*  Modulus  of  Elasticity,"  distinguishing 
the  method  by  which  it  was  determined,  and  to  which  alone  it 
applies  with  absolute  correctness,  by  characteristic  affixes ;  thus 
Ee,  Ec,  Ed  will  indicate  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  by  Exten- 
sion, Compression,  and  Deflection  respectively. 

(730.)  The  Modulus  found  by  experiment  for  any  particular 
strain  may  be  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  with  approximate  cor- 
rectness to  other  strains  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  data, 
and  this  is  very  convenient  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  we 
have  absolutely  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the  extension 
and  compression  of  Timber,  but  experiments  on  deflection  are 
very  numerous,  and  Ej>  derived  from  these  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  extensio    and  compression  approximately. 

(731.)  "  Differences  in  Value  of  Eg  and  Ec."— Table  91  gives 
a  collective  compa]iu)n  of  the  relative  elasticity  of  Cast  and 
Wrought  iron  under  equivalent  tensile  and  compressive  strains, 
and  shows  that  at  least  with  small  strains  those  materials  yield 
more  to  compression  than  to  extension,  and  the  efifoct  of  this 
on  the  Moduli  Eg  and  Eo  is  shown  by  Tables  88,  89 ;  96,  98. 
Thus  for  Wrought  iron  with  1  ton  per  square  inch  Eg  is 
28,000,000  lbs.,  and  Eo  is  22,400,000  lbs. ;  similarly  for  Cast 
iron  Ek  =  13,449,400,  and  Ec  =  12,844,000  lbs.  With  Cast 
iron  the  case  is  affected  by  defect  of  elasticity,  so  that  with 
strains  greater  than  2^  tons  per  inch  E^  becomes  the  greater  of 
the  two, 

(732.)  «  Effect  of  Defect  of  Elasticity .**— The  elasticity  of  all 
bodies  is  more  or  loss  imperfect  (688),  and  the  effect  of  this 
fact  on  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  may  bo  illustrated  clearly  by 
the  case  of  Cast  iron,  whose  elasticity  is  very  imperfect  (688). 
Thus  by  col.  10  of  Table  88,  E,  is  progressively  redui  ed  from 
13,695,200  lbs.,  with  ^  ton  tensile  strain  per  sqtiare  inch,  to 
9,:>^23,500  lbs.  with  7  tons,  which  is  nearly  the  mean  breaking 
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weight  Similarly,  by  ool.  10  of  Table  89,  Eq  is  progressively 
rodaoed  from  12,844,000  lbs.  with  1  ton,  to  3,862,400  lbs.  with 
42  tons  per  square  inch  oompressiye  strain.  Table  108  gives 
the  result  of  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  on  3  x  1^ 
bars  of  BlaenaTon  Iron,  which  were  made  with  special  caie, 
haying  friction  rollers  to  support  the  ends,  <Sbc.  The  effect  of 
defective  elasticity  is  clearly  shown  by  col.  11,  the  Modulus  E]> 
being  regularly  and  progressively  reduced  from  16,216,300  lbs. 
with  ^th  of  the  breaking  load  to  8,353,770  lbs.  with  breaking 
weight. 

(733.)  This  great  variation  in  the  Moduli  with  the  ratio  of 
the  strain  applied  in  proportion  to  the  breaking  weight,  not 
only  complicates  the  question,  but  also  renders  it  necessary  to 
distinguish  the  Modulus  between  two  given  strains,  from  that 
at  a  given  strain.  For  instance,  col.  6  of  Table  88  gives  the 
Extension  by  every  successive  half-ton  throughout : — ^thus 
between  3  and  3^  tons,  the  extension  by  that  half-ton  is 
'00010681  of  the  length,  and  the  mean  Modulus  between  those 
weights,  or  at  the  mean  weight  of  3^  tons,  will  be  1120 -r- 
-  00010681  =  10,485,900  lbs.  Then,  between  3^  and  4  tons  tho 
extension  by  that  particular  half-ton  is  '0001141,  and  the  mean 
Modulus  between  those  weights,  or  at  a  mean  weight  of  3J  tons, 
is  1120  -r-  0001141  =  9,816,000  lbs. 

Having  thus  found  the  Modulus  at  3^  and  3^  tons,  that 
at  the  mean  weight  of  3^  tons  may  be  found,  and  becomes 
(10,485,900  -f  9,816,000)  -i-  2  =  10,150,950  lbs.,  as  given  in 
col.  11,  but  between  0  and  3^  tons,  the  Modulus  by  col.  10  is 
12,040,900  lbs.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  between  0  and 
3  tons  per  square  inch  a  bar  of  cast  iron  extends  in  a  gradually 
increasing  ratio  to  the  strain,  but  at  such  a  mean  rate  that  if 
thenceforth  it  were  continued  uniformly  proportional  to  the 
strain,  12,040,900  lbs.  per  square  inch  would  stretch  the  bar  to 
double  its  original  length,  or,  in  other  words,  each  pound  would 
stretch  the  bar  rsir^Dvii^^  ^^  ^^  length.  But  when  already 
loaded  with  3  tons  per  square  inch,  a  small  further  strain 
would  stretch  the  bar  i  o  i  gVyinr^^  ^^  *^®  length  per  pound. 
Col8.  10  and  11  of  Table  88,  and  cols.  10,  11  of  Table  89,  have 
been  calculated  in  this  way. 
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(734.)  The  elasticity  of  wrought  iron  is  practically  perfect 
nearly  up  to  the  *^ limit  of  Elasticity"  (692),  and  as  a  result, 
the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is  constant  within  that  limit.  Thip 
is  shown  by  Table  96,  where  Eb  by  direct  experiment  in  col.  6 
is  nearly  constant  up  to  9  or  10  tons  per  square  inch  tensile 
strain,  the  small  differences  being  due  to  errors  of  observation 
which  are  unavoidable.  The  mean  value  is  given  by  col.  8  at 
28,000,000  lbs.,  and  as  constant  up  to  8  tons.  Similarly, 
Table  98  gives  Eq  nearly  constant  by  direct  experiment  in 
col.  5,  its  mean  value  being  given  at  22,400,000  lbs.,  and  as 
constant  up  to  11  tons  per  square  inch  by  col.  8.  The  same 
results  are  given  by  Table  106,  where  Ed  is  nearly  constant, 
up  to  the  limit  of  Elasticity,  the  mean  of  the  whole  of  the 
experiments  up  to  that  point  being  27,645,000  lbs.,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  mean  Modulus  27,608,000  lbs.  derived  from 
general  observations  (726).  Beyond  the  strains  named,  the 
Modulus  falls  o£f  rapidly  and  irregalarly,  and  is  in  fact  a 
question  of  time,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Tables,  which 
show  that  with  greater  strains,  the  extensions,  &c.,  go  on 
increasing  even  with  constant  weights. 

(785.)  The  elasticity  of  Steel  is  nearly  perfect  up  to  the 
'*  limit  of  Elasticity "  : — we  have  no  experiinents  giving  the 
value  of  Ee  or  Ec,  but  that  of  Ed  is  given  by  Table  107,  and  is 
nearly  constant  with  strains  less  than  the  *^  limit  of  Elasticity  " 
as  calculated  by  the  rule  (2^  x  &  X  5600  -f-  L  =  tr.  The  mean 
value  of  Ed  for  cast  steel  calculated  from  the  mean  deflection 
in  col.  4  of  Table  105  by  Rule  (724)  is  30,146,600  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  col.  7 : — that  for  shear  steel  being  31,169,000  lbs. ; 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  these  results  were  obtained  from 
the  deflections  of  bars  of  unwrought  and  untempered  steel. 
With  tempered  spring  steel  we  may  admit  an  elasticity  prac- 
tically perfect,  and  that  the  Modulus  is  constant. 

(736.)  The  elasticity  of  Timber  is  very  imperfect,  and  the 
Modulus  of  Elasticity  very  variable,  as  shown  by  Table  112, 
which  gives  the  value  of  Ed  from  two  experiments  by  Mr.  E. 
Clark  on  American  Red  Pine :  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  Ed  is 
in  col.  4  reduced  progressively  from  1,712,350  lbs.  with  ^th  to 
583,350  lbs.   with  the  breaking  weight.     The  value  of  the 
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Modolns  for  the  same  kind  of  Timber  is  given  by  coL  7  of 
Table  105  at  1,623,450  lbs.,  whicb  is  correct  for  strains  up  to 
the  Safe  load,  or  say  ^th  of  the  Breaking  weight  (888). 

(737.)  The  effect  of  defective  elasticity  on  the  Moduli  Ea, 
Ec  Ed  18  shown  graphically  by  Diagrams,  Figs.  214,  218,  in 
which  all  the  experimental  strains  have  been  reduced  to  frao- 
tions  of  the  Ultimate,  or  breaking  weight,  so  as  to  render  the 
results  directly  comparable  with  one  another.  If  the  elasticities 
were  perfect,  all  the  lines  indicating  the  value  of  the  Modulus 
would  have  been  horizontal. 

(738.)  ""  Effect  of  Size  of  Casting."— In  searching  for  the 
Modulus  Ed  for  cast  iron,  from  the  experimental  deflection  of 
square  and  rectangular  bars  of  various  sizes,  another,  and 
perhaps  an  unexpected  complication  is  discovered :  the  modulus 
is  found  to  vary  considerably  with  the  size  of  the  bar,  or  more 
correctly  with  the  least  dimension,  in  the  case  of  rectangular 
bars.  We  foand  in  (932)  that  the  transverse  strength  of 
rectangular  bars  of  cast  iron  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
size  of  the  casting,  bars  1, 2,  and  3  inches  square  having  specific 
strengths  in  the  ratio  1,  *7184,  and  -6195  respectively,  and 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  Modulus  E^  is  similarly 
affected. 

(739.)  In  order  to  show  distinctly  the  effect  of  size  alone,  it  is 
necessary  to  clear  the  subject  from  complications  arising  from 
the  varying  elasticities  of  different  kinds  of  iron  by  selecting 
and  comparing  the  experiments  on  one  and  the  same  kind  of 
iron,  varying  only  in  size.  Then  again,  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  defective  elasticity  (688),  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  strains 
in  all  cases  to  equality,  by  reducing  them  to  fractions  of  the 
ultimate  strain  or  breaking  weight.  This  is  done  in  Diagram, 
Fig.  214,  where  the  Moduli  given  by  Tables  114,  118,  from  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  on  bars  of  different  sizes,  but 
all  of  the  same  kind  of  iron,  namely,  Blaenavon  No.  2,  are 
plotted  to  the  same  scale,  and  the  actual  strains  being  redaced 
to  fractions  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  effects  of  the  size  of 
casting,  defect  of  elasticity  on  the  different  sizes,  <&c.,  are  made 
manifest.     This  diagram  shows : — 

(740.)  1st.  That  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  E^  decreases  as  the 
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strain  is  increased,  or,  is  inyerselj  proportional  to  the  strain,  this 
e£fect  being  due  to  defect  of  elasticity,  for  obviously  with  perfect 
elasticity  the  modulus  would  be  the  same  for  all  strains,  and  the 
lines  in  the  diagram  would  be  horizontal  and  perfectly  straight. 

(741.)  2nd.  That  this  decrease  in  the  Modulus  is  in  inverse 
arithmetical  ratio  to  the  strain,  as  shown  by  the  lines  being 
approximately  straight  ones.  Of  course  there  are  considerable 
irregularities  due  to  errors  of  observation  (not  necessarily  errors 
of  the  observer),  but  the  general  result  is  that  the  lines  are 
straight. 

(742.)  3rd.  That  the  Modulus  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  size  of  bar,  or  rather  to  its  least  diuiensi*  n,  but  not  in 
arithmetical  ratio  ;  thus  the  line  of  the  2-inch  bar  is  not  exactly 
midway  between  those  of  the  1-inch,  and  3-inch,  but  much 
nearer  the  latter,  agreeing  to  some  extent  with  the  trausverse 
strength,  as  shown  by  Table  142. 

(743.)  4th.  That  the  difference  in  the  Modulus  between 
castings  of  different  sizes,  but  loaded  to  the  same  extent,  varies 
directly  as  the  strain,  being  a  minimum  with  very  small  strains, 
and  increasing  progressively  to  a  maximum  with  the  breaking 
weight.  This  is  nhown  in  the  diagram  by  the  non-parallelism 
of  the  lines,  which  diverge  from  one  another  as  the  strain  is 
increased: — the  line  of  the  small  bars  being  more  nearly 
horizontal  than  those  of  the  large  ones,  shows  more  perfect 
elasticity  in  the  former,  and  that  defect  of  elasticity  is  more 
influential  on  the  Modulus  Ed  as  the  size  of  the  bar  is 
increased. 

(744.)  6th.  That  in  rectangular  bars  of  unequal  dimensions, 
the  Modulus  Eq  is  governed  potentially  by  the  least  dimension, 
rather  than  the  greater,  and  does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  a  square  bar  of  that  least  dimension.  Thus,  the  bar  1x2 
has  practically  the  same  modulus  as  the  bar  1  inch  square,  and 
the  bars  6x1^  and  3x1^  occupy  in  the  diagram  the  position 
of  a  bar  1^  inch  square  or  nearly  so,  not  exactly,  however,  the 
6x1^  bar  being  somewhat  affected  by  the  larger  dimension, 
which  reduces  its  modulus  below  that  of  the  3  X  1}  bar. 

(745.)  The  straight  lines  F,  G,  H,  J  are  intended  to  equalize 
the  anomalies  of  the  experiments  and  represent  approximately 
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the  mean  Modulus  E^  for  the  diflferent  sizes  of  No.  2  Blaenavon 
cast  iron,  and  from  them  we  have  obtained  Table  114,  which 
gives  the  combined  effect  of  size  of  casting  and  defect  of 
elasticity  or  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the  breaking  weight,  on  the 
Modulus  of  that  particular  iron. 

Table  114. — Of  the  Modulus  of  Elasticitt,  by  Deflection,  E^  of 
Cast-iron  Bars,  showing  the  effect  of  Size  oi  Casting,  and  Ratio 
of  Strain  to  the  Breaking  Weight. 


Lea»i  Dimension  of  Rectangular  Bar. 

Ratio 

of  Strain  to 

llnch. 

U  Inch. 

a  Inchea. 

Slochea. 

Breaking 

Weight. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity  in  Lbs.  per  Square  ] 

[och. 

•0 

15,555,000 

15,000,000 

14,625,000 

14,000,000 

•1 

15,000,000 

14,400,000 

14,000,000 

13,333,000 

•2 

14,445,000 

13,800,000 

13,375,000 

12,667,000 

•3 

13,885,000 

13,200,000 

12,750,000 

12,000,000 

•4 

13,330,000 

12,600,000 

12,125,000 

11,333,000 

•5 

12,775,000 

12,000,000 

11,500,000 

10,667,000 

•6 

12,220,000 

11,400,000 

10,875,000 

10,000,000 

•7 

11,665,000 

10,800,000 

10,250,000 

9,333,000 

•8 

11,110,000 

10,200,000 

9,625,000 

8,667,000 

•9 

10,555,000 

9,600,000 

9,000,000 

8,000,000 

10 

10,000,000 

9,000,000 

8,375,000 

7,333,000 

Tbia  Table  applies  strictly  to  Blaenavon  No.  2  iron  only. 

(746.)  The  effect  of  size  of  casting  on  the  Modulus  E^  is  also 
clearly  shown  by  Table  118,  where  1,  2,  and  8-inch  bars  are  all 
reduced  to  one  standard  for  the  purpose  of  direct  comparison. 
Taking  for  illustration  from  coL  5,  the  same  load  on  bars  of  all 
three  sizes  as  nearly  as  possible,  say  1210  lbs.  for  1-inch  bars, 
giving  Ed  =  11,767,600  lbs.  by  ooL  4:  for  1212  lbs.  on  reduced 
2-inch  bars  Eq  =  9,304,260  lbs. ;  and  for  1260  lbs.  on  reduced 
3-inch  bars,  Eo  =  7,995,000  lbs.,  &c^  thus  showing  a  great 
reduction  as  the  size  of  the  bar  is  increased. 

The  effect  of  defect  of  Elasticity  on  the  Modulus  E^  is  also 
clearly  manifested  with  bars  of  all  sizes,  by  the  almost  perfect 
regularity  with  which  its  value  falls  off  as  the  strain  is  pro« 
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gresfiively  increased  up  to  the  breakmg  load,  when  the  l-inch 
bars  give  9,738,700  lbs.,  the  reduced  2-iiich,  8,412,600  lbs. ;  and 
the  reduced  8-inch,  7,614,440  lbs. ;  see  (769). 

(747.)  The  Diagram,  Fig.  218,  gives  a  general  comparison  of 
the  three  Moduli,  namely,  of  Extension  E^,  Compression  Ec, 
and  Deflection  Ed,  all  reduced  to  one  uniform  standard  series  of 
strains  from  0  to  the  breaking  loads  increasing  by  ^V^^* 

It  will  be  observed  that  E^  and  Eo  are  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other  up  to  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  although  the  actual 
compressive  strain  is  then  about  6  times  the  tensile.  Beyond 
the  strain  of  ^rd  the  modulus  of  Extension  E^  continues  to 
decrease  with  great  regularity  up  to  the  breaking  weight,  but 
in  an  increasing  ratio,  as  manifested  by  the  line  being  curved. 
The  line  of  Eo  is  remarkable,  falling  off  at  first  in  nearly 
arithmetical  ratio  so  far  as  -^ths  the  breaking  weight  as  is 
due  with  perfect  elasticity,  after  which  the  Modulus  decreases 
very  rapidly  up  to  about  *  547  of  the  Ultimate  weight,  and  then 
returning  nearly  to  its  first  rate  of  decrease.  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  beyond  *  647,  we  have  no  experimental  evidence, 
and  that  the  results  are  based  on  assumed  compressions  obtained 
by  plotting  all  the  experimental  compressions  in  a  Diagram, 
Fig.  215,  and  continuing  the  curve  by  judgment  up  to  the 
Crushing  strain.  They  are  therefore  more  or  less  problematical 
and  of  uncertain  accuracy,  but  it  will  be  obvious  from  inspection 
that  if  the  experimental  curve  were  continued  at  its  normal 
rate  up  to  the  breaking  weight,  the  Modulus  Eg  would  be 
reduced  to  nothing^  which  is  manifestly  incorrect,  and  indeed 
absurd  (722). 

(748.)  The  values  of  E^  and  Eo  were  determined  from  bars 
1  inch  square,  they  therefore  are  strictly  comparable  with  the 
value  of  Eo  from  bars  of  the  same  size  only,  and  we  then  find 
that  instead  of  being  intermediate  between  Eg  and  Eo  as  might 
have  been  expected  (727),  it  is  for  all  strains  greater  than 
either:  hence  it  is  expedient,  whenever  practicable,  to  use  the 
particular  Modulus  adapted  to  the  case,  having  been  derived 
frum  similar  cases.  Thus,  when  the  extensions  are  required, 
Ex  should  be  used ;  for  compressions  Ec,  and  for  deflections  Ed, 
taking  care,  where  accuracy  is  desired,  to  use  the  Modulus 
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specially  applicable  to  the  ratio  of  the  strain  to  the  breaking 
weight,  kind  of  iron,  and  size  of  casting.  It  is  advisable  to 
adopt  this  course,  not  only  with  such  materials  as  cast  iron  and 
timber  whose  elasticity  is  very  imperfect,  but  also  with  the 
most  perfectly  elastic  materials,  such  as  wrought  iron  and  steel, 
as  may  be  seen  by  (726). 

(749.)  We  may  now  give  some  illustrations  of  the  application 
of  the  various  ModaH  E^,  Eo,  Ed  to  practice. 

Say,  we  have  a  bar  of  cast  iron  10  feet,  or  120  inches  long, 
loaded  with  a  tensile  strain  of  4  tons  per  square  inch,  and  we 
require  the  extension  by  that  strain : — now  by  col.  10  of  Table  88 
the  mean  value  of  E^  is  then  11,709,200  lbs.,  and  the  extension, 
with  4  tons,  or  89G01bs.,  wiU  be  8960  -^  11,709,200  =  -000765 
parts  of  the  length,  or  •  000766  x  120  =  •  0908  inch.  Now, 
say  that  when  the  bar  is  loaded  with  4  tons,  we  require  the 
effect  of  4  cwt.,  or  448  lbs.,  more ;  then  by  col.  11,  the  Modulus 
when  already  loaded  with  4  tons,  is  9,472,000  lbs.,  hence  the 
extension  with  448  lbs.  more,  would  be  448  -4-  9,472,000  = 
'0000473  parts  of  the  length,  or  '0000473  x  120  =  -005676 
inch. 

The  application  of  Eq  to  find  the  compressions  by  crushing 
strains  is  of  course  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Eg,  the  proper 
value  of  the  Modulus  being  taken  from  col.  10  or  coL  11  in 
Table  89. 

To  find  the  deflection  of  a  rectangular  bar,  the  value  of  Ei> 
must  be  selected,  proper  for  the  particular  iron  (739) ;  ratio  of 
the  strain  to  the  breaking  weight  (740);  and  size  of  casting 
(738) ;  and  we  can  then  find  the  deflection  by  the  rule : — 

In  which  d  =  the  deflection  in  inches,  to  =  weight  in  pounds, 
I  =  length  between  supports  in  inches,  d  =  depth  in  inches, 
b  =  breadth  in  inches,  E^  =  Modulus  of  deflection  in  poxmds 
per  square  inch.  Thus  with  a  wrought-iron  bar  in  which  d  s 
1^  inch,  &  =  5^  inches,  Z  =  13^  feet,  or  162  inches,  and  w  = 
840  lbs. :  taking  E^  from  coL  7  of  Table  105  at  27,600,000, 
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840  X  162' 
tlie  deflection  becomes  a  =  276000()0ir4"x  V?~xH  =  ^'^^^ 
inches,  &c.     It  is  shown  in  (303)  that  the  strength  of  Timber 
pillars  may  be  found  direct  from  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity, 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  PERMANENT  SET. 


(751.)  «  Defect  of  Elasticity  "—The  elasticity  of  all  bodies  is 
more  or  less  imperfect,  and  manifests  itself  in  two  principal 
ways.  Ist,  by  the  extensions,  compressions,  deflections,  <&c., 
increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  strains,  whereas  with  perfect 
elasticity  they  would  be  simply  proportional  to  those  strains ; 
the  eflect  of  this  fact  is  shown  in  (604),  (613),  (688).  The  2nd 
result  of  defective  elasticity  is  that  when  once  strained,  the 
body  never  returns  to  its  primitive  form,  but  takes  a  ''per- 
manent set "  varying  in  amount  very  greatly  with  the  nature  of 
the  material  and  the  extent  of  the  strain;  this  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

(752.)  In  earlier  days  it  was  assumed  that  within  what  was 
termed  the  limit  of  elasticity,  or  with  strains  less  than  about 
one-third  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  elasticity  of  ordinary 
materials,  such  as  cast  and  wrought  iron,  timber,  &c.,  was 
perfect,  that  is  to  say,  the  extensions,  &c.,  being  simply  pro- 
portional to  those  strains,  and  giving  no  permanent  set.  But 
the  refined  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  have  shown  that, 
although  this  may  be  practically  true  with  some  materials, 
such  as  wrought  iron  and  steel,  it  is  in  all  probability  not 
strictly  true  with  any ;  he  found  that  the  sets  were  generally 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strains,  or  nearly  so :  see  (688) 
and  Table  111,  from  which  it  would  follow  that  if  with  a  mode- 
rate strain  the  set  were  considerable,  then,  1st,  that  with  very 
slight  strains  the  sets  would  be  excessively  small,  and  possibly 
immeasurable,  if  not  inappreciable ;  but,  2nd,  that  law  would 
show  that  there  must  be  sets  with  all  strains,  however  small. 
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PBBMANENT   BET   UKDEB  TENSILE   AND   GOMPBESSIYB   STRAINS. 

(763.)  «  Cast  Iron."— Table  116  gives  the  resnlt  of  Mr.  Horl^ 
kinson's  experiments  on  the  set  from  both  strains ;  those  with 
tensile  strain  were  made  on  round  bars  of  iron  united  together 
at  the  ends,  so  that  the  whole  length  exclusive  of  the  couplings 
was  60  feet:  the  diameter  was  about  \\  inch,  equal  to  ode 
square  inch  area.  There  were  nine  experiments  upon  four  kinds 
of  cast  iron :  namely,  Lowmoor  No.  2,  Blaenavon  No.  2,  Gart- 
sherrie  No.  3,  and  a  mixture  of  Leeswood  No.  8  and  Glengamock 
No.  8  in  equal  proportions.  There  were  two  experiments  upon 
each  of  the  simple  irons,  and  three  upon  the  mixture : — the  mean 
experimental  tensile  strains  are  given  in  col.  1,  and  the  cor- 
responding sets  in  col.  4. 

The  sets  under  compressive  strains  were  obtained  bj  experi- 
ments on  the  same  kinds  of  iron,  the  bars  being  10  feet  long, 
and  1  inch  square  nearly,  and  to  prevent  lateral  flexure  they 
were  enclosed  in  a  strong  iron  frame,  &c.  The  mean  experi- 
mental compressive  strains  are  given  in  col.  1,  and  the  cor- 
responding sets  in  col.  6. 

(764.)  By  plotting  these  experimental  results  in  diagrams  we 
have  obtained  Fig.  217,  and  from  tlia^  ^e  have  found  the  sets 
for  even  tons  and  half-tons  given  in  o  I.  8  of  the  Table.  In 
col.  6  we  have  given  the  ratio  of  th)  sets  under  the  same 
amoant  of  tensile  and  compressive  strains : — it  will  be  observed 
that  with  small  strains,  the  compressive  sets  are  much  greater 
than  the  tensile  ones,  but  with  heavy  strains  the  tensile  sets 
are  much  the  greater.  The  fact  is  that  the  amount  of  set  is 
governed,  not  by  the  absolute  strain  alone,  but  by  the  relative 
strain  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  or  breaking  weight.  As  the 
ultimate  strain  is  approached,  the  set  is  very  rapidly  increased ; 
the  ultimate  strength  of  cast  iron  being  six  times  greater  for 
compressive  than  for  tensile  strains,  defect  of  elasticity,  as 
manifested  by  the  set,  tells  more  rapidly  with  the  latter,  so  that' 
while  with  the  small  strain  of  half  a  ton  per  square  inch,  the 
set  with  a  compressive  strain  is  greater  than  with  a  tensile  in 
the  ratio  of  1*713  to  1,  they  become  about  equal  with  8^  tons^ 
and  only  about  half  or  *  674  to  1  with  7  tons  per  square  inch* 
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Tablb  115. — ^Of  the  Permanbiit  Set  of  Cast  Ibon  under  Tensile 
and  Compressive  Strains  :  by  Direct  Experiments. 


Slndi 

Pennanent  Set  In  Parts 
of  the  Length. 

Kxppri- 

Interpolated. 

Batlo. 

m  "'al 

By  Tnulle 
Strain. 

By  OorapreMive 
Strain. 

We  ght. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

ToDi. 

•  • 

1,120 

i 

•00000167 

•000002860 

1-718 

1,581 

•  • 

•  • 

•00000183 

•  ■ 

•  • 

2,065 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•000003917 

•  • 

2,108 

•  • 

•  • 

•00000454 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,240 

1 

•00000500 

•00000793 

1586 

3,161 

«  • 

•  • 

•00000892 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3,360 

u 

•00000983 

•00001413 

1-437 

4,130 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•00001884 

•  • 

4,215 

•  • 

•  • 

•0000146 

•  • 

•  « 

■  • 

4,480 

2 

•0000163 

•00002147 

1-317 

5,269 

•  • 

•  • 

•0000221 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

5,600 

^ 

•0000245 

•00002940 

1-200 

6,194 

•  m 

•0000333 

•  • 

•  • 

6,323 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•00003100 

•  ■ 

•  • 

6,720 

8 

•0000347 

•00003720 

1072 

7,676 

•  • 

•  • 

•0000431 

•  • 

•  • 

■  a 

7,840 

^ 

•0000467 

•00004710 

1-008 

8,259 

•  ■ 

•• 

•  • 

•00005375 

•  • 

8,430 

•  • 

•« 

•0000553 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

8,960 

4 

•0000615 

•00005700 

•927 

9,848 

■  ■ 

•• 

•0000703 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10,080 

H 

•0000807 

•00006810 

•844 

10,538 

•  • 

•  • 

•0000885 

•  ■ 

■  • 

. . 

11,200 

5 

•0001033 

•00007930 

•768 

11,591 

•  • 

•■ 

•0001088 

.  • 

«  • 

•  • 

12,320 

6} 

•0001313 

•00009180 

•699 

12,888 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•00009063 

•  • 

12,645 

m  • 

•  • 

•0001340 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

13,440 

6 

•0001613 

•0001045 

•648 

13,700 

•  • 

•• 

•0001747 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

14,453 

■  • 

•• 

•  • 

•0001171 

•  • 

•  • 

14,560 

«i 

•0001950 

•0001181 

•606 

14,793 

•  • 

•• 

•0002008 

■  ■ 

. « 

•  • 

15,680 

7 

•0002300 

•0001320 

•574 

16,518 

•  • 

•• 

.  • 

•0001427 

m  • 

(I) 

W 

(3) 

(*) 

W 

(«) 

2   D 
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Tablb  116. — Of  the  Permanent  Set  of  Cast  Iron  nnder  Tbnsuji 

and  CoMPBEbSivB  Strains — continued. 


Strain 

per  Square  Indi. 

of  the  Length. 

ExpCTl- 

Interpolated. 

Ratio. 

meDtMl 

^7  Tensile 
Strnin. 

By  OomiHMsive 
Stnin. 

Weight. 

Lbs. 

Lba. 

Tons. 

17,920 

8 

•• 

•0001627 

18,583 

■  ■ 

•  • 

•• 

•0001709 

20,160 

9 

•• 

•0001953 

20,647 

■  • 

«  • 

•  • 

•0002070 

22,400 

10 

•• 

•0002307 

24,640 

11 

■• 

•0002713 

f4,'777 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•0002683 

26,880 

12 

•• 

•000H160 

28,906 

•  • 

•  • 

■• 

•0003583 

29,120 

13 

•• 

•0003710 

81,360 

14 

•• 

•0004430 

38,030 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

•0005080 

33,600 

15 

•• 

•0005320 

35,840 

16 

•• 

•0006430 

87,159 

■  • 

*  • 

•• 

•0007018 

38,0S0 

17 

•• 

•0007870 

40,320 

18 

•• 

•0009520 

41,347 

•  ■ 

•• 

•001072 

•  • 

42,560 

19 

«• 

•001157 

(0 

<a) 

C3) 

(*) 

(6) 

(«) 

that  being  about  the  breaking  weight  by  tensile  strain,  but  onlj 
one-sixth  of  the  breaking  weight  by  compressiye  strain. 

(755.)  The  ultimate  eompressive  strength  of  cast  iron  is 
about  42  or  43  tons  per  square  inch  (132),  but  the  set  was  not 
obseryed  with  strains  greater  than  about  19  tons,  as  in  the 
Table.  With  2^  tons  per  square  inch  Tensile  strain,  which  is 
about  ^rd  of  the  strength  of  cast  iron,  the  extension  by  ool.  4  of 
Table  88  is  -00044625,  and  the  set  with  that  strain  by  col.  4  of 
Table  115  being  -0000245,  is  equal  to  -0000245  -r-  '00044625 
a  *  055,  or  5^  per  cent.  With  14  tons  per  square  inch  crushing 
strain,  which  is  about  ^rd  of  the  ultimate  compressiye  strength 
of  cast  iron,  the  compression  by  col.  5  of  Table  89  is  -002731, 
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and  the  §ei  by  col.  5  of  Table  115  being  -000443,  is  eqnal  to 
•000443  -r  -002731  =  -016,  or  1-6  percent,  only. 

By  cols.  4,  5  the  permanent  set  with  any  given  tensile  or 
compressive  strain  may  be  easily  calculated  by  interpolation, 
remembering  that  it  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  strain 
(752).  Thus,  the  set  of  a  cast-iron  bar  after  a  tensile  strain  of 
6000  lbs.,  or  2  -  7  tons,  may  be  found  from  col.  4,  which  gives 
•0000245  for  2^  tons,  therefore  -0000246  X  2-7*-t- 2-5»  = 
•0000286  for  2*7  tons,  which  with  a  length  of  say  72|  feet,  or 
870  inches,  gives  -  0000286  X  870  =  •  25,  or  I  inch  permanent 
set,  &c. 

(756.)  «  Wrought  Iron."— The  results  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  on  the  set  of  wrought  iron  under  tensile  strains 
are  given  in  cols.  5,  5  of  Tables  94,  95,  the  ^sets"  being 
reduced  to  parts  of  the  length  of  the  bar.  The  observed  sets 
with  very  small  strains  are  very  anomalous,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  difficulty  of  measuring  with  accuracy  such  minute  distances 
as  the  sets  really  are  with  light  strains,  even  when  the  bars  are 
of  great  length: — thus  the  observed  set  with  7571  lbs.  was 
only  *  0022,  or  ^^  inch  on  a  length  of  50  feet  ^he  sets  for 
even  tons  were  obtained  by  interpolation  between  the  next 
greater  and  lesser  experimental  sets. 

By  plotting  the  experimental  observations  in  a  large  diagram, 
we  have  obtained  the  sets  in  ool.  2  of  Table  116 ;  the  mean  set 
per  ton  given  in  col.  8  will  serve  to  calculate  the  set  for  strains 
intermediate  between  those  given  in  the  Table,  by  simple  inter- 
polation, which  will  be  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  purposes. 
Thus,  with  a  bar  100  feet,  or  1200  inches  long,  with  say  12-4 
tons  per  square  inch  Tensile  strain,  the  set  after  the  strain  was 
taken  off  would  be  '00000725  x  12-4  x  1200  =  •108  inch; 
more  accurately  it  would  be  -108  x  12 -4* -f- 12"  =  '115  inch. 
For  strains  under  8  tons,  it  has  been  assumed  in  Table  116  that 
the  sets  are  proportional  to  W  (752).  Tables  94,  95  show  that 
with  heavy  strains,  time  is  very  influential  on  the  Permanent 
Set. 

(757.)  Ools.  6,  6  in  Tables  94  and  95  show  that  the  per* 
manent  sets  give  very  clearly  and  definitely  the  point  at  which 
a  wzought-iron  bar  is  overstrained  by  a  tensile  strain.    Thus,  in 

a  D  2 
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Table  116.— Of  the  Permanent  "Set"  of  Wrought  Iron  under 

1  ENSILE  Strains. 


Set  In  Parti  of  the  Length  of  the  Bar. 

Tons  — 

Sqii'ire 

By  Dlagrun. 

Bj  Direct  Experiment. 

luch. 

TotaL 

Mean,  per  Too. 

Bar  i  Inch 
Diameter. 

Bar  t  Inch 
Diameter. 

Mean. 

1 

2   • 

3 

4  • 

5  • 

000000138 
000000552 
000001242 
000002208 
000003450 

•000000138 
•000000276 
•000000414 
•000000552 
•000000H90 

•  * 

•00000285 
•00000356 

•  • 

a  • 
.  ■ 

•00000489 

•  • 

•  • 
« • 

'00000422 

6 
7 

8 

9 

10 

000004968 
000006762 
-000008827 
-0000132 
-0000250 

•000000828 
•000000966 
•0! 000 I 103 
•000001467 
•000002500 

•00' 100427 

•00000499 

•00000631 

•OOOOlOl 

•0000208 

•00000664 

•00000882 

•0000120 

•0000225 

•0000327 

•00000545 

•00000690 

•00000915 

•0000163 

•0000268 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

•0000441 

•0000870 

•0002708 

'000827 

•00356 

•000004000 

•00000725 

•0000208 

•000O59 

•000237 

•0000455 

■0000968 

•000247 

•000919 

•00229 

•OOOO 
•OOOO 
•000:i 

516 

844 
760 

•0000485 
•0000908 
•0003110 

*• 
•■ 

16   ■ 

37 

18 

19 

20 

0080 
'0125 
•0169 
•0214 
•0260 

•000500 
•000735 
•000939 
•00113 
00130 

•00543 

•00864 

•0100 

•0156 

•0191 

•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 

21 
22 

•0305 
•0351 

•00145 
•00160 

•0217 

*• 

•• 
•• 

0). 

iV 

(3) 

(*) 

(B) 

(•) 

Table  94,  the  set  with  27,761  lbs.  is  9*3  per  cent  of  the  exten- 
sion,  bnt,  with  30,284  lbs.  becomes  36  •  5  per  oent.:  again,  in 
Table  95,  26,675  lbs.  gives  a  set  of  8  •  2  per  cent,  of  the  exten- 
sion ;  bnt  29,343  lbs.  gives  20  per  cent.,  &c  With  both  these 
bars  therefore  abont  12  tons  per  square  inch  will  decidedly 
overstrain  the  iron :  with  very  heavy  strains  the  permanent  set 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  extension,  being  as  much  as  92  per  cent, 
in  Table  94,  and  94  per  cent  in  Table  95. 

,  We  have  imfortunately  no  experiments  on  the  set  of  wronght 
ir9n  under  oompressive  strains;  neither  have  we  any  experi* 
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ments  showing  the  effect  of  yariations  in  the  thickness  or  size 
of  bar  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  on  the  sets  under  tensile  and 
compressive  strains  ;  the  eff'ect  of  size  on  the  set  of  bars  loaded 
transversely  we  shall  find  (769)  to  be  very  considerable. 

(758.)  The  longitudinal  set  may  be  determined  approximately 
from  the  observed  set  of  a  bar  loaded  transversely  by  the  rules 
in  (511),  (642).  Thus,  by  col.  5  of  Table  106  a  bar  of  wrought 
iron  in  which  d  =  1*515  inch,  h  =  5*523  inches,  I  =  13^  feet, 
or  162  inches,  loaded  with  a  weight  w  =  952  lbs.  in  the  centre, 
has  a  set  of  *02  inch.  This  by  the  rule  (511)  is  equivalent  to 
a  strain  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  section,  or/  = 

3  X  162  X  952 

Fx~6^23iri~5'l5*  ^  ^^^^^  ^^''  ^'  ^  *^°^  ^'  square  inch ; 

and  the  longitudinal  set  with  that  strain  by  the  rule  in  (642) 

3  X  1*515  X  '02 
becomes  Ex  = g  x  81* ~  "000006927  of  the  length 

of  a  bar  strained  longitudinally  with  8  tons  per  square  inch. 
By  direct  experiment,  the  set  by  Table  116  =  *  00000827,  the 
i-inch  bar  gave  •  00000678  with  18,672  lbs.  by  Table  95 ;  and 
the  I  bar  in  Table  94  gave  '0000109  with  17,666  lbs.  tensile 
strain.  This  method  is  useful  in  those  numerous  cases  where 
we  have  no  direct  experimental  information. 

PERMANENT   SET   UNDER   TRANSVERSE   STRAINS. 

(759.)  "  Cast  Iron" — The  elasticity  of  cast  iron  varies  so  much 
with  dififerent  kinds  of  iron,  and  with  the  size  of  the  casting,  or 
rather  with  its  thickness  (744),  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  rules 
for  permanent  set  which  will  be  even  approximately  correct  for 
general  cases. 

For  rectangular  bars  of  Cast  iron  we  have  the  Rules : — 

V  «     «r   .              «     L*x(Wt  +  z)'x*012 
(760.)  For  Wt  in  tons,  8  = ^s^^^a 

/^..  V         T^    .      _.     c    I'*X(Wo+«)»x -00008 
(761.)         Wo  m  cwta,  8  = —^ff 

/.7/.OX         mr   •    Ik.      a    ^*  ^  (^^  "^  *)'  X  '  000000002391 
(762.)        W,inlbfl.,    8« ^^ ^jj^^^j 
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Wiih  square  sections  these  Bules  become : — 
(763.)  ForW^intoBB.  s^^'^i^ryTyOl^. 

(764)         Woix.cwts..8=^-^^^°--/^-Q"»»^ 

/^cRY         w   •    IK        a    L^X(Wp.|.g)'x  -000000002391 
(765.)        W,  in  lbs.,    S= ^^ '—^ • 

In  which  L  =  length  between  supports  in  feet:  d  =  depth 
in  inches :  h  =  breadth  in  inches :  z  =  the  ratios  of  strength  as 
gOTomed  by  the  least  dimension  of  the  casting,  and  as  given 
in  (984),  &c. :  8  =  Permanent  set  in  inches. 

Thus,  with  the  bar  in  Table  108  say  we  take  Wp  =^  112  lbs. ;  L 

being  162  inches,  d  =  1  -  522  inch :  6  =  3  •  066  inches,  &c.    Then 

taking  z  from  (934)  =  -8141  for  1^  inch  thick,  the  Rule  (762) 

._  H       13-5*x(112-4--8141)«x  -000000002391      .^,q. 

inch  Permanent  set;  col.  10:  experiment  gave  '0192  inch, 
ool.  8.  The  ools.  8  and  10  do  not  agree  very  well  with  heavy 
strains. 

(766.)  The  mean  Transverse  breaking  weight  of  a  cast-iron 
bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long  is  2063  lbs.  by  coL  7  of 
Table  64,  hence  with  Factor  3  we  have  2063  -^  3  =  688  lbs.  safe 
load,  with  which  Kule  (765)  gives 

g  ^  llx  (688  4- 1)'X -000000002391  ^  .^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

with  safe  load,  from  which  we  obtain  the  Eules : — 
(767.)  Pennanent  set  with  Safe  Load  8.  ^  3-3^- 

T2 

(768.)  „  n  ^th  Breaking  weight,  Sb  =  J^-Joo' 

In  which  Sg  =  Permanent  set  with  Safe  Load,  and  Sb  with 
Breaking  weight ;  the  rest  as  before.  These  simple  rules  may 
be  applied  with  approximate  accuracy  to  cast-iron  beams  of  all 
sections,  the  effect  of  size  being  eliminated  (773) :  for  example,  a 
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girder  of  any  ordinary  section,  say  20  feet  long,  and  8  indies 

20" 
deep,  gives  Sb  =  g       -.qq  =  'S,  or  ^^  inch  set  with  Breaking 

20* 
weight:    and  Sg  =  ^      qqq  =  '0565,  or  -^^  inch  with  safe 

load,  namely  ^rd  the  breaking  weight,  &o. 

Table  117  gives  a  summary  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
on  the  mean  set  of  1-inch  bars  of  cast  iron,  4^  feet  long :  col.  8 
has  been  calculated  by  Bule  (765) :  thus  with  56  lbs.  we  obtain 
g  ^  4-5«x  (66 -i-D^^X -000000002391  ^  .^ogo^g  ^^  ^ 

Table  117. — Of  the  Prrmaitent  Set  in  Cast-ibon  Beam8» 

1  iDch  square  aud  41  feet  long. 


Weight 


Iba. 
56 
112 
168 
224 

280 
836 
892 
448 

(1) 


By  Experiment. 


iich. 

•00:?7 

•0127 

•0280 

•049 

•076 
•109 
•149 
•196 

(a) 


Bi7  GalcQlafclcQ. 


inch. 

'00:W5 

0123O0 

•027675 

049200 

076875 

110700 

150675 

-196800 

(3) 


Kailo  of  Load  to 
Breaking  Weight 


Percent 
12 
24 
86 
49 

61 
73 
85 
97 

W 


(769.)  "  Effect  of  Size  of  Castingr—ThiB  effect  wiU  be  most 
clearly  shown  by  reducing  the  experimental  results  from  bars 
of  different  sizes  to  the  ec^uiTalent  loads,  deflections,  and  per- 
manent sets  with  a  ^*  Unit "  beam,  or  a  bar  1  foot  long,  1  inch 
deep,  and  1  inch  wide,  and  in  order  to  clear  the  investigation 
from  the  complications  arising  from  the  varying  properties  of 
different  kinds  of  iron,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  one  and  the 
same  iron  for  all  the  bars.  We  shall  then  obtain  the  deflec- 
tion and  set  for  bars  of  different  sizes  in  a  directly  comparable 
«,  form  aud  shall  show  the  effect  of  size  alone  cleared  from  all 
obscuring  circumstances ;  see  (746). 

For  this  purpose  we  will  take  Blaenavon  No.  2  iron:  ban 
about  1|  2,  and  8  inches  sqtiare,  with  lengths  of  4^,  9,  and  18| 
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feet  reBpectively,  were  experimented  upon  by  Mr.  Hodgkixisan : 
the  loads,  deflections,  and  permanent  sets  are  giyen  by  cols.  1, 
2,  3  of  Table  118. 

To  reduce  the  loads  in  col.  1  to  eqniyalent  ones  of  a  "  Unit " 
beam  we  haye  the  Bole : — 

(770.)  W  =  »xL4-(d*x5). 

In  which  W  =  reduced  weight  on  Unit  beam :  to  =  the  experi- 
mental weight  on  a  bar  whose  depth  =  d,  and  its  breadth  =  ft, 
both  in  inches :  while  its  length  =  L  in  feet.  Thns  a  weight 
=:  224  lbs.  on  a  bar  13^  feet  long,  3*05  inches  deep,  and  3-095 
inches  wide  is  by  the  Bale  equiyalent  to  W  =  224  x  13*5  -r- 
(8-05*  X  8*095)  =  105  lbs.  on  a  bar  1  X  1  inch  x  1  foot  long, 
as  in  col.  5  of  Table  118. 

Then  to  reduce  the  experimental  deflection  with  say  the  same 
3-inch  bar  to  that  due  to  the  equiyalent  load  on  Unit  bar  we 
haye  the  Bule : — 

(771.)  i^=ixd^L\ 

In  which  d  =  the  deflection  by  experiment  with  a  bar  whose 
depth  =  dia  inches,  and  its  length  L  in  feet :  di  =  the  deflec- 
tion with  equivalent  weight  on  Unit  beam :  thus  in  our 
case  ii  =  -195  x  3*05  4-  13-5*  =  -00326,  as  in  col.  6  of 
Table  118. 

The  reduced  permanent  set  may  be  found  by  a  modiflcation 
of  the  some  Bule : — 

(772.)  e,  =  S  X  d  -r  L». 

In  which  S  =  the  permanent  set  by  experiment  with  a  bar 
whose  depth  =  din  inches  and  its  length  L  in  feet,  and  Sj  = 
the  equivalent  set  on  a  bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long : — 
thus  in  our  case  -003  x  3*05  -r- 13*5*  »  -0000502  inch,  as  in 
col.  7,  (fee. 

We  thus  find,  that  with  a  bar  13  j^  feet  long,  3*05  inches  deep, 
8  *  095  inches  wide,  a  load  of  224  lbs.  produces  by  experiment  a 
deflection  of  -195  inch,  and  a  permanent  set  of  *003  inch,  and 
that  this  is  equivalent  to  a  load  of  105  lbs.  on  a  bar  1  foot  long 
and  1  inch  square,  which  load  would  give  a  deflection  of  -  00326 
inch,  and  a  permanent  set  of  -0000502  inch,  &0.  Table  118 
has  been  calculated  in  this  way  throughout. 
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Table  118. — Of  the  Deflection  and  Pebmanent  8et  of  Babs  of 
Blaenavon  Cast  Iron,  1,  2,  and  3  inches  square:  showing  the 
efi'ect  of  Size. 


Bw,  L  =  4i  Feet:  d  s  1'076 :  h  =  1-08L 


Ontnd 
Loud. 


Ibe. 

28 

56 
112 
168 
224 

280 
836 
392 
448 
476 

504 

532 

550  Broke 


Deflection. 


1 
1 
1 


060 
•116 
•238 
■368 
•513 

•665 
•837 
•019 
•225 
•348 


1-462 
1-567 
1-656 


Permanent 
Set. 


•0025 

■006 

'012 

•022 

•038 

•058 
•094 
•131 
•181 

•  • 

•257 
•325 


Modnlofl  of 
Elaailclty  E., 


lbs. 
13.679,800 
14,151,500 
13,794,700 
13,38-2,400 
13,054,300 

12,342,400 
11,767.600 
11,276,800 
10.720,500 
10,351,200 

10,105,500 
9.952  120 
9,738,700 


Bar,  L  =  9  Feet:  d  =  2*008:  5  =  1^963. 


13,877,000 
13,170,970 
12,491,400 
11,915,800 
11.381,100 

10,879,000 

10,377,500 

10,099,200 

9,844,000 

9,304,260 

8,880,830 
8,412.600 


112 

•160 

•006 

224 

•337 

•024 

336 

•533 

•050 

448 

•745 

•084 

560 

•975 

•126 

672 

1-224 

•179 

784 

1-497 

-245 

896 

1-758 

•318 

1008 

2-129 

•435 

1064 

2-266 

•  • 

1120 

2-499 

•572 

1207  Broko 

2-843 

•  • 

Bar.  L  s  13i  Feet:  d  ss  3*06 :  h  s  3*095. 


224 
448 
672 
896 
1120 

0) 


•195 

•003 

•407 

•014 

•633 

•038 

•882 

•072 

1149 

•121 

(a) 

(3) 

13,903,900 
13,323,200 
12,849,600 
12.296,000 
11,797,300 


Redaoed  to  1  In.  Sqnue,  1  Ft.  Long. 


Central 
Load. 

DeflecUon. 

Permanent 
Set. 

IbB. 

101 

•00318 

•0001317 

202 

•00616 

•0003185 

403 

•01263 

•000639 

606 

•01953 

•001168 

807 

•02723 

•002017 

1009 

•03530 

•003078 

1210 

•04443 

•004991 

1412 

-05409 

•006954 

1614 

•06502 

•009608 

1714 

•07155 

•  • 

1815 

•07760 

•01364 

1916 

•08318 

•  • 

1980 

•08790 

•01725 

Bedaced  to  1  In.  Square,  1  Ft.  Long. 


127 

•00397 

•0001487 

255 

•00835 

•000595 

383 

•01321 

•001240 

510 

•01847 

•002082 

638 

•02417 

•003124 

765 

•03034 

•004438 

893 

•03710 

•006074 

1020 

•04358 

•007883 

1148 

•05278 

•01078 

1212 

•05617 

•  ■ 

1275 

•06195 

•01418 

1372 

•07048 

•01780 

Reduced  to  1  In.  Square,  1  Ft.  Loi^. 


•0000502 
•000^2343 
•000636 
•00 1-205 
•002025 


105 

•00326 

210 

•00681 

315 

•01060 

420 

•01476 

525 

•01923 

(») 

(•) 

(») 
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Table  118.— Of  the  Deflection  and  Permanent  Set  of  Babs  of 
Blaenavon  Caht  Iron,  1,  2,  and  3  inches  square — continued. 


Bar.  L  =  I3i  Feet:  d  =  305:  h  =  3-095. 

Reduced  to  1  In.  Sqnue.  1  Ft  Loi«. 

Oentnl 
Load. 

Deflection. 

Permiuient      M<id«'lQ8  of 
Set.          ElAbUcity  Ed. 

Central   rx  ^  ^, 
Lqj^j     Dt  flection. 

PciinaiMiit 

Set 

lbs. 
1344 
1568 
1792 
2016 
2240 

2464 

2688 

2863  Broke 

(0 

1-447 
1  779 
2-183 
2-568 
2-997 

3  637 
4-095 
4-451 

(a) 

•186 
•275 

•388 
•531 
•688 

•981 
1-218 
1-630 

(3) 

lbs. 

11,244,900 

10,667,300 

9,935,910 

9,501,240 

9,046,580 

8.199,400 
7.945,000 
7,614,440 

(0 

Ihe. 
630 
735 
840 
945 
1050 

1155 

1  1260 

1342 

(*) 

•02422 
•02977 
-03653 
-04298 
•05016 

•06086 
•06853 
•07617 

(6) 

•003113 
•004613 
•006493 
•008887 
•01151 

•01642 
•02038 
-02728 

(0 

(778.)  In  the  Diagram,  Fig.  219,  these  reduced  deflections 
and  permanent  sets  are  represented  graphically,  and  show 
clearly  the  superior  strength  and  stifihess  of  small  castings. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  the  permanent  set 
with  the  safe  load  of  ^rd  the  breaking  weight  is  about  the  same 
with  all  the  bars :  thus  at  A  or  ^rd  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
l-iiich  bar,  the  set  is  about  the  same  as  at  B,  which  is  about 
^rd  the  breaking  weight  of  the  reduced  2  and  3-inch  bars. 
This  shows  that  the  Eule  (767)  applies  to  bars  of  all  sizes. 

That  defect  of  elasticity  increases  with  the  size  of  the  casting 
is  manifested  in  the  Diagram  by  the  permiuient  set  and  the 
deflections  increasing  therewith :  it  is  also  shown  by  the  high 
ratio  of  the  two  to  one  another,  which  also  increases  with  the  size 
of  the  bar,  as  shown  by  Table  118.  Thus  the  ratio  of  the  uUimaU 
set  to  the  ultimate  deflection  is  with  the  1-inch  bar  *  0879  -r* 
•01725  =  5-096:  with  the  2-inch  bar  -07048-1-  -0178  « 
»-96  :  and  with  the  3-inch  bar  -07617  -f-  02728  =  2-793. 

Again :  taking  from  col.  5  the  same  load  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  reduced  1,  2,  and  3-inch  bars,  we  have  say  1009,  1020, 
and  1050  lbs.,  and  might  expect  the  Permanent  sets  in  col.  7  to 
be  all  alike,  but  so  influential  is  size  on  the  streng  h,  and 
thereby  on  the  set,  that  ool.  7  gives  -003078;    -007883  and 
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•  01151,  or  in  the  Ratio  1  •  0 ;  2  -  56,  and  3  *  74  The  fact  is  that 
although  the  loads  were  nearly  identical  in  actual  amount,  they 
were  very  different  in  their  Ratio  to  the  res]>ectiye  strengths  of 
the  bars :  with  the  1-inch  bars  the  load  was  1009  -r- 1980  =  '51, 
or  51  per  cent,  of  the  breaking  weight :  with  the  reduced  2-inch, 
1020  -4-  1372  =  '74,  or  74  per  cent. :  and  with  the  reduced 
8-inch  bars  1050  -^  1342  =  •  78,  or  78  per  cent.  The  Permanent 
Set  increasing  very  rapidly  as  the  Breaking  weight  is  approached, 
that  fact  tells  on  the  results,  as  we  have  seen. 


CHAPTER  XX 

ON   IMPACT. 


(774.)  **  Oeneral  Principles,*' — The  power  of  bodies  to  resist 
an  impulsive  str-ain  or  a  blow  is  second  only  in  importance  to 
their  power  in  bearing  a  statical  load  or  dead  weight.  Many 
of  the  forces  which  the  Engineer  has  to  deal  with  in  practice 
are  dynamic  ones,  or  forces  in  motion,  and  as  the  laws  governing 
the  strength  of  Materials  in  that  case  differ  entirely  from  those 
for  a  statical  force  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  those  laws 
somewhat  exhaustively. 

We  will  take  first  the  case  of  impact  on  Beams,  not  only 
because  it  is  the  most  important  but  also  as  giving  the  greatest 
fiusility  for  the  illustration  of  general  principles^  It  will  be 
expedient  in  explaining  the  theory  and  leading  facts,  to  take 
first  a  very  light  beam  or  a  case  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
beam  itself  is  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  strength  that  it  may 
be  neglected  without  sensible  error.  The  results  we  thus 
obtain  may  be  afterwards  modified  for  practical  cases  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  beam  or  the  load  upon  it  is  considerable  and 
its  effect  influential. 

(775.)  Let  A  in  Fig.  186  be  a  beam  or  elastic  spring,  say  of 
•teel,  fixed  at  one  end,  and  let  its  elasticity  be  such  that  it 
deflects  1  inch  for  each  pound  at  the  end,  then  with  W  s  10  lbs. 
as  in  the  figure,  the  deflection  will  be  10  inches,  or  from  B 
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to  0.  Now,  a  certain  amonnt  of  power  has  to  be  expended  in 
thns  bending  the  beam,  which  may  be  exprersed  in  inch-lbs  ,  or 
pounds  falling  1  incb.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  in 
our  case  we  have  10  lbs.  falling  10  inches,  or  10  x  10  =  100 
inch-lbs.,  bnt  the  strain  or  bending  weight  is  not  uniform 
throngbont  the  fall ; — at  first  it  is  0  and  increases  from  B  to  0 
in  arithmetical  ratio  from  0  to  10,  hence  the  mean  weight  is 
evidently  (0  +  10)  -r-  2  =  6  lbs.  which,  falling  10  inches,  gives 
5  X  10  =  50  inch-lbs.  as  the  power  required  to  bend  the  spring 
10  inches.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  the  weight  instead  of 
being  placed  steadily  on  the  beam  were  allowed  to  fall  through 
the  10  inches  deflection,  we  should  require  only  5  lbs.  to  deflect 
the  beam  from  B  to  C,  instead  of  10  lbs.  dead  weight.  I^  there- 
fore, we  place  5  lbs.  at  B  and  suddenly  release  it,  the  spring 
would  be  d<  fleeted  by  that  weight  to  G,  the  point  due  to  a  dead 
weight  of  10  lbs. ;  or,  if  on  the  other  hand  the  weight  of  10  lbs. 
had  been  suddenly  released  at  B  it  would  have  deflected  the 
beam  not  to  C  only,  but  to  D,  20  inches  below  B ;  or  in  other 
words,  it  would  have  strained  the  spring  to  an  extent  double 
that  produced  by  a  similar  dead  weight  That  this  is  a  fact  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Captain  James,  B.E., 
given  in  Table  119,  the  mean  ratio  of  the  14  experiments  is  1 
to  1  *  938,  or  very  nearly  double  as  given  by  theory.  The  same 
effect  would  be  produced  by  any  weight  less  than  5  lbs.,  if  the 
height  of  fall  were  proportionally  increased  ;  thus  a  weight  of 
1  lb.  falling  50  inches  from  E  to  C  would  deflect  the  beam  as 
before  from  B  to  C. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  height  of  fall  must  bo  measured 
from  G,  the  point  to  which  the  beam  is  deflected,  and  not  from 
B,  the  point  where  the  falling  weight  first  strikes  the  Beam. 

BBSILIBNOX. 

(776.)  The  Power  of  a  beam  in  resisting  Impact  has  been 
termed  its  "  Kesilience,"  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
investigation  that  it  may  be  expressed  by  taking  half  the  product 
of  the  deflection  by  the  weight  producing  it :  hence  we  have 
the  general  Bule : — 

(777.)  E  =  d  X  W  X  i. 
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In  which  d  =  the  deflection,  saj  in  inches :  W  =  the  deflecting 
weight  in  Ihs.,  tons,  dbc,  and  R  =  the  Besilience  of  the  Beam 
in  inch-lhs.,  or  inch-tons  depending  on  W.  The  most  nsefnl 
values  of  R  are  for  the  two  atandard  loads ; — Breaking  Weight, — 
and  Working  Load ;  for  convenience  we  maj  indicate  them  by 
B  and  r  respectively. 

Table  67  gives  in  cols.  5  and  6,  the  yalnes  of  R,  r,  in  inch- 
lbs,  for  a  Standard  bar  1  inch  square  and  1  foot  long,  which 
may  be  termed  the  '*  Specific  Resilience  "  of  those  Materials. 
Thns  for  Cast  iron  R  =  «  x  W  X  i  becomes  R  =  -0785  x 
2063  X  i  =  810,  Bs  in  col.  5:  similarly  cols.  3,  4  give 
r  =  -0197  X  688  X  i  =  6-78,  as  in  col.  6. 

The  same  reasoning  and  Rule  will  apply  to  cases  other  than 
beams,  say  to  the  driving  of  a  nail  by  a  falling  weight :  thus, 
Mr.  Bevan  found  that  to  drive  a  sixpenny  nail  1^  inch  into  dry 
Ghristiania  Deal  required  a  steady  pressure  of  400  lbs.  To  do 
the  same  work  by  impact  required  4  blows  of  a  hammer  weighing 
6*275  lbs.,  falling  12  inches  at  each  stroke,  the  mechanical 
work  done  being  6  -  275  x  12  X  4  =  301  inch-lbs. :  by  the 
Rule  we  obtain  R  =  1^  x  400  X  ^  =  300  inch-lbs. 

(778.)  We  can  now  search  for  the  Laws  by  which  the  depth, 
breadth,  and  length  of  a  beam  govern  R,  or  its  power  in  resisting 

Lnpact    By  (659)  it  is  shown  that  a  =  — -= — - — ,  hence 

W 

when  all  are  constant  except  d  and  W,  we  have  d  =  -;^.  Now  by 

or 

(324),  the  strength  of  beams  or  W  varies  as  d*,  hence  with 

depths  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  4,  the  transverse  strength  for  a  dead 

load  wiU  vary  in  the  ratio  1\  2\  b%  4«,  or  1,  4,  9,  16,  and  with 

those  loads,  the  deflections  by  rule  d  =  —  become  —-—..-.._ 

<P  P  2*  8»   4«» 

or  1,  i,  i,  J,  hence  the  raiio  of  R  or  a  xWcomesoutl  X  1  =  1: 
4  X  i  =  2 :  9  X  i  =  3,  and  16  X  J  =  4,  or  in  the  simple  direct 
ratio  of  the  depth  dy  namely,  1,  2,  3,  4. 

Then,  for  the  breadths:  the  same  Rule  (659)  shows  that 

W 
dvBiies  as-tr-,  therefore  with  breadths  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3   4^ 
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w 

the  weights  W,  are  1,  2,  8,  4  also,  and  -j-  becomes  |,  hht  ^ 

1 '  0  in  all  cases,  showing  that  when  the  loads  are  proportional 
to  the  breadths  the  deflections  are  constant.  But  E,  or  d  X  W, 
will  not  be  constant,  but  become  1  xl  =  l:lx2  =  2: 
1x8  =  3:  and  1x4  =  4,  &o.,  showing  that  B  is  simply  and 
directly  proportional  to  b. 

Then,  for  the  influence  of  the  length :  the  same  Bnle  (659) 
shows  that  d  =  L»  X  W ;  then  with  lengths  1,  2,  3,  4,  W,  or 
the  dead  loads,  will  obviously  be  in  the  simple  inverse  ratio, 
1, 1^,  J,  J,  &c. :  hence  the  deflections,  or  d  =  L'  X  W,  become 
!•  X  1  =  1 :  2»  X  i  =  4:  3'  X  i  =  9 :  and  4'  X  :t  =  16,  and 
R,  or  the  power  to  resist  Impact,  or  d  X  W,  becomes  1x1  =  1: 
4xi  =  2:  9x^  =  8:  and  16  x^?  4,  which  are  in  the 
simple  direct  ratio  of  the  lengths.  This  is  remarkable,  being 
precisely  the  reverse  of  the  effect  of  length  on  the  dead  load, 
where  of  course  the  strength  is  inversely  as  the  length. 

We  thus  find  that  the  power  of  Eectangular  Beams  in  re- 
sisting Impact,  or  K,  is  simply  and  directly  proportional  to  the 
length  multiplied  by  the  depth,  and  by  the  breadth.  Putting 
these  results  into  the  form  of  Bules,  we  have  for  Bectangolar 
beams: — 

(779.)  ^^dxtx^LxR^ 

(780.)  •xA  =  <ix6xLxB. 

In  which  d  s  the  depth  of  the  Beam  in  inches  :  h  s  breadth  in 
inches :  L  =  length  between  supports  in  feet :  w  «  falling 
weight,'  say  in  lbs. :  h  =  height  fallen  by  to  in  inches,  and  B  = 
the  Specific  Resilience  of  the  Material,  as  given  by  cols.  6  or  6 
in  Table  67 ;  cols.  9,  12  in  Table  64,  &c. 

These  Bules  do  not  allow  for  the  resistance  from  the  Inertia 
of  the  Beam  or  of  any  dead  load  it  may  bear  before  receiving 
the  force  of  the  blow,  and  by  which  the  results  may  be  modified 
yery  considerably. 

(781.)  ''  Effect  of  the  Inertia  of  the  Beam."— Mr.  Hodgldnson 
has  shown  by  his  experiments  that  in  resisting  impact,  the 
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power  of  a  heavy  beam  is  to  that  of  a  light  one  as  the  inertia 
of   the    beam    plus  the    fSftlling    weight    is   to    the    falling 

I  +  w 

weight  alone,  or  as  ,  hence  the  Bule  (780)  becomes 

t0 

.       <lx6xLxRI  +  ».  ,.  ,  vi-.-*!. 

h  = X ,  from  which  we  obtain  the 

10  10 

general  Bules : — 
(782.)  ft  =  '^XftxLx  B  X  (I  +  tp)  ^ 

(784.)  h  =  .^—^^A^-^. 

(786.)      4x6=  *^  ^  * 


L  X  B  X  (I  +  «) 

In  which,  the  letters  have  the  same  signification  as  in  (780), 
except  I,  which  is  the  Inertia  of  the  beam  and  the  load  upon  it 
The  inertia  of  a  beam  uniform  in  section  from  end  to  end, 
supported  at  the  ends,  and  struck  in  the  centre,  may  be  taken 
at  half  the  weight  between  supports.  To  this  has  to  be  added 
the  whole  central  load  (if  any),  or  if  otherwise  distributed,  it 
must  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent  central  load. 

(786.)  The  application  of  these  rules  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  example : — say  we  have  a  beam  of  English  Oak  12  inches 
deep,  6  inches  wide,  20  feet  long  between  supports,  and  we 
require  the  height  from  which  a  weight  of  5  cwt,  or  560  lbs., 
must  fall  to  strain  the  beam  to  ^th  of  the  breaking  strain. 

First  we  have  to  find  the  inertia  of  the  be:im  from  its 
weight : — we  have  1  X  ^  X  20  =  10  cubic  feet,  and  by  col.  2  of 
Table  151,. 48 -4  X  10  =  484  lbs.  for  the  weight,  the  inertia  is 
therefore  242  lbs.,  and  taking  the  value  of  r  at  2  *  04  from  ooL  6 
of  Table  67,  we  get  by  Rule  (782):— 

^^  12  X  6  X  20  X  2-04  X  (242  +  660)  ^  y,g^  ^^^^  ^ 

660 

To  find  the  height  of  fall  to  break  the  beam  with  the  same 
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felling  weight,  we  obtain  the  value  of  B  from  col.  5  of  the  same 
Table  =  78*4,  and  h  becomes 

12  X  6  X  20  X  78-4  X  (242  +  660;  ^  333.7 

660* 

or  24  feet: — hence  the  ratio  of  the  breaking  and  safe  heights  is 
288-7 -r- 7-51  =  38-4tol,  asincol.  9:  see  (825). 

(787.)  To  vary  the  illustration,  say  that  the  beam  was  loaded 
with  a  central  dead  weight  of  10  cwt.,  or  1120  lbs.,  adding 
which  to  the  inertia  of  the  beam  itself  we  obtain  I  =  1120 
+  242  =  1362  lbs.,  and  for  ^th  of  the  breaking  strain,  h 
becomes 

12  X  6  X  20  X  2-04  X  (1362  +  560)  ^  jg  ^^^^  ^ 

obO 

whereas  when  unloaded  the  fSall  was  7-51  inches  only  (800). 

K  the  extra  load  of  10  cwt.  had  been  equally  distributed  all 
over  the  length  of  the  beam,  it  would  have  been  equivalent  to  a 
central  load  of  5  cwt,  or  560  lbs.,  hence  I  would  be  560  +  242 
=  802  lbs.,  and  h  becomes 

12x_6x20x.2^04xJ802  +  560)  ^  ^^-ZS  inches  Ml 

(788.)  The  three  rules  in  (788),  &c.,  by  which  d,  &,  and  d  x  & 
are  respectively  determined,  are  difficult  in  application,  because 
the  inertia  of  the  beam  depends  on  the  dimensions  which  are 
unknown,  but  we  can  assume  dimensions  and  solve  the  question 
by  repeated  approximations  to  any  desirable  degree  of  accuracy. 
Say  we  require  the  dimensions  of  a  beam  of  Elm  15  feet  long 
to  bear  safely  a  weight  of  8  cwt,  or  896  lbs.,  fidling  12 
inches.  We  will  assume  the  dimensions  at  12  inches  square, 
hence  the  beam  contains  15  cubic  feet,  weighs  by  Table  151, 
36-65  X  15  »  550  lbs.,  its  inertia  550 -^  2  =  275  lbs.;  the 
value  of  r  from  col.  6  of  Table   67  is  2-13,  and  the  rule 

(786)  will  now  give  d  x  6  =  3^_^|«l2<  .1|^^  =  257. 

and  ^257  =  16  inches  square,  instead  of  12  inches  as  we 
assumed.  But  16  inches  would  be  too  much,  because  the 
weight,  and  thereby  the  inertia,  would   be  greater  than  we 

2  B 
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aasumed.  Aasuming  16  inches  square,  or  1  -26  feet,  as  a  second 
apppoximation,  the  weight  comes  out  1-25  x  1-5^6  X  15  X 
86  •  15  =  847  lbs.,  hence  the  inertia   =  424  lbs.,   and  d  x  ^ 

^°'"i5x2-iTm42!  +  896)  =  ^«-  ^  ^  228  =  15- 1 
inches  square,  agreeing  sufficiently  closely  with  the  sizes  we 
assumed.  By  (821)  it  is  shown  that  the  beam  might  be  of  any 
dimensions  at  pleasure,  so  long  m  d  X  b  =  228 ;  thus  it  might 
be  14  X  16-3  =  228,  or  12  x  19  =  228,  &c.,  &o.,  and  it  would 
be  unimportant  whether  it  was  struck  by  the  falling  weight  in  the 
direction  of  its  greatest  or  least  dimension,  as  shown  in  (824). 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  Bules  apply  only  to  beams  of 
rectangular  sections;  the  following  apply  to  beams  of  all 
sections,  but  ar  j  not  so  facile  in  application : — 


(789.)  h  =  /o'x^x(I  +  «^) 

^       ^  Fp  x  «;»  X  2" 


In  which  W  =  a  given  Statical  weight  on  the  beam,  in  pounds. 
Fo  =  Flexure  or  deflection  produced  by  W,  in  inches. 
Vf  =  falling  weight,  in  pounds. 
h  =  height  fallen  by  10,  in  inches. 
f^  =  flexure  in  inches  produced  by  the  impulse  of  w. 
I  =  Inertia  of  the  beam  and  its  load,  as  in  (785),  drc 

(791.)  These  rules  connect  together  the  laws  of  the  Statical 
and  Dynamic  forces,  enabling  us  to  reason  from  one  to  the 
other: — thus  from  the  known  strength  and  stiflhess  of  a  beam 
of  any  form,  material,  mode  of  fixing,  <&c.,  under  a  statical  load 
or  dead  weight,  we  may  calculate  the  efiect  of  an  imp  nisi  ve 
strain  upon  it. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  these  rules,  we  may 
take  Mr.  Bevan's  experiments  in  Table  120:— they  were  made 
on  a  beam  whose  inertia  or  half- weight  between  supports  was 
63*5  lbs.,  a  deflection  of  1  inch  was  produced  by  a  dead  weight 
of  148  lbs.,  and  the  falling  weight  was  28  lbs.     The  deflections 
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produced  by  various  heights  of  fall  are  given  in  col.  2  and  as 
calculated  by  the  rule  in  col.  8.  Thus,  with  12  inches  fall, 
f  =  (  ^2x1  X  28^  X  2 
•  Vil8  X  (63-6  +  28) 
periment  it  was  1 '  25  inch. 


J  ^  =  1  •  18  inch  deflection :  by  ex- 


Tablk  120. — Of  Impact  on  Beam  of  Wood,  18  feet  long,  &c. 


HefgbtofFall: 
Icchecu 


12 
24 
36 

48 

(1) 


Deflection:  Inches. 


By  Experiment. 


1-25 
1-66 
2-35 
2-62 

(2) 


By  Calculation. 


1-180 
1-667 
2  042 
2-358 

(3) 


(792.)  Again: — say  that  we  have  a  beam  in  which  a  dead 
weight  of  400  lbs.  produces  a  deflection  of  1  *  2  inch,  the  inertia 
or  half-weight  between  supports  being  GOO  lbs.,  and  the  falling 
weight  200  lbs. ;  we  require  the  fall  to  produce  a  deflection  of 
say  2^  inches.     Then  by  Rule  (789) :— 

k  ^  2:5|x  400  X  (600  + 200)  ^  ^..g  .^^^^  ^^„ 
1-2  X  200*  X  2 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  these  examples,  the  dimensiofu 
of  the  beam  are  not  given,  nor  are  they  required  by  the  rules  in 
(789),  Ac. 

(798.)  But  these  rules  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  deflecting  beam  is  perfect,  or  that  the  de- 
flections are  strictly  and  simply  proportional  to  the  loads  even 
up  to  the  breaking  point ;  this  is  far  from  the  truth  with  cast 
iron  (688),  and  is  not  strictly  true  perhaps  with  any  material, 
although  sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes,  with  wrought 
iron  and  steel  up  to  the  "  limit  of  Elasticity  *'  (692;.  This  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  Tables  121  and  122,  for  the  rule  in  (789) 
shows  that,  other  things  beiug  the  same,  the  fall  h  should  vary 
as/^',  and  a  comparison  of  cols.  2  and  3  of  Table  12  L  shows  that 

2  ■  2 
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impact:  bbsilibnox,  as  deflsotion  squabkd. 


this  is  practically  true  for  wronght  iron,  but  a  similar  com- 
parison of  cols,  2  and  3  of  Table  122  shows  that  the  defect  of 
elasticity  in  cast  iron  canses  «  considerable  departure  from  the 
rule  (816). 

When  /,  and  Fq  have  the  same  value,  this  scarce  of  error  is 
eliminated,  and  even  when  they  have  nearly  the  same  Talne,  the 
rnle  may  be  used,  without  serious  error. 

(794.)  When  /^  is  equal  to  Fq,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  falling 
weight  has  to  produce  the  same  deflection  as  the  statical  or 


Table  121.— Of  Experiments   on   Resistance  of  Wrought-ibon 
Bars  to  Impact,  showing/  that  the  Power  is  as  the  Square  of  the 
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9* 
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yy 
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M 
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99 

4 
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» 
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ft 

f» 
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ff 
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ff 
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•* 

3 
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Tasle  122. — Of  Experiments  on  Impact  nvith  Cast-ison  Barb, 
1-53  inch  deep,  6*12'^  inch  wide,  13^  feet  long,  Falling  Weight 
603  lbs. 


Deflrc- 
tion. 

FaUinFeet. 

Work  done  by  the  Ball  In 
Fo  t-lbt). 

By  Ex- 
periment. 

CilcuUted 

CaU-ntated 

•0638 
•1988 
•3866 

•6197 

•8915 

1-2050 

(*) 

ByEx- 
perinienr. 

CalcuUted 
as  2*. 

Calcalaled 
a»  «»-•«. 

iDChf>S. 

3 
4* 

6 

U 
9 

(0 

•0038 
•2095 
•4063 

•6390 

•9040 

1^1994 

(2) 

•0638 
•2552 
•5742 

1^0208 
1-5950 
2-2968 

(3) 

38-47 
126-33 
245  00 

385-32 
545  11 
723  24 

(6) 

88-47 
153-88 
346-23 

615-52 

961-75 

1384-92 

(«) 

38-47 
119-9 
233-1 

373-7 
537-6 
726-7 

(») 

/ »  X  W                           /*  X  W 
dead  weight  W,  then  -^^— n is  equivalent  to  — — ^ or  to 

-^ — ,  therefore  to  Fo  X  W  simply,  and  the  rule  in  (789) 

becomefi:    - 
(795.) 


^_FoXWx(I  +  tg) 


Say  that  we  have  a  girder  30  feet  long,  20  inches  deep, 
capable  of  carrying  safely  10  tons  in  the  centre,  the  weight  of 
the  beam  between  supports  being  2  tons,  hence  the  inertia 
=  1  ton,  and  let  the  falling  weight  to  be  ^  a  ton.  We  have 
first  to  find  F,  or  the  deflection  produced  by  the  statical  weight, 

which  by  the  rule  in  (702)  will  be  d  = ^^-     ==  '9  inch: — 

then   the    rule    (795)    becomes    *  =  lL^^^^_^JL±l) 

13-5 

•5 

and  strain  as  the  dead  load  of  10  tons.    By  Bule  (789)  we 

,,  .    ,      •9»xl0x(l+i)       12-15      o'T-    1. 

obtain  h  = pr r^-^  -  ^  —    or  —  .  e—  =  27  inches,  as  before. 

•9  X  V  ^  2  '45  ' 

(796.)  Again:  a  beam  weighing  160  lbs.  between  supports, 

dcflicts  4  inches  with  a  dead  load  of  600  lbs.,  and  we  require 

the  height  from  which  50  Iba,  musl  fall  to  produce  the  same 


^  X  2 

=  27  inches  fall  of  ^  a  ton  to  produce  the  same  deflection 
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deflection.     The  inertia  being  160  4-  2  =  80  lbs.,  h  becomes 

4JCJ600  X  (80^^50)  ^  e2-4  inches  fell  measured  from   the 
50"  X  2 

point  to  which  the  beam  is  deflected  (776),  therefore  62" 4  —  4 

=  68  *  4  inches  from  the  level  of  the  onloadod  beam. 

We  should  obtain  the  same  result  in  this  case  (defect  of 
elasticity  not  interfering)  by  the  rule  in  (789),  which  beoomea 
k  =  ^iO<>.  X  (80  +^0)  ^  ^2.^  .^^^^^  ^11  ^  ^fo^ 
4  X  60'  X  2 

(797.)  "  Impact  an  Cast-iron  Beams,*'— We  may  combine  the 
laws  of  deflection  for  cast-iron  girders  with  those  of  impact,  so 
as  to  obtain  simple  general  rules  specially  applicable  to  the  two 
most  important  loads,  namely,  the  safe  and  breaking  weights. 

Let  W  =  the  statical  or  dead  load  on  the  centre  of  a  girder, 

in  Tons  or  lbs. 
10  =  the  dynamic  or  felling  weight,  in  the  same  terms 

as  W. 
h  =  the  height  fallen  by  io,  in  inches. 
d  =  depth  of  the  girder,  in  inches. 
L  =  Length  of  the  girder,  in  feet. 
M  =  Multiplier,  or  •  02  for  safe  load,  and  •  0785   for 

breaking  weight  (Table  64). 
I  =  Liertia  of  the  beam,  or  half  the  weight  between 

supports,  in  the  same  terms  as  W  and  to. 

We  then  have  the  Eules : — 

,       L*  X  M  X  W  X  (I  +  w) 
(798.)  h  = ^  ^^-^2  • 

L*  X  M  X  W  X  (I  +  tc) 
(799.)  d  =  ^  X  w'  X  2 

Taking  the  same  example  as  in  (795)  we  have 

SO' X -02X^111)  or  ^=27  inches  fan 
h  m 20  X  *^  X  2  10 

for  safe  strain,  i^  ^^''^{^  ^  break  the  beam,  we  may  find  it  by 
the  sl^e3e     observing  that  the  breaking   weight   will    be 
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30  tons,  and  M  =  -0785.  fl.en  h  =  ^V  x-0785  xJO  X{1 +  i) 

=  318  inches,  or  26^  feet  fSeJl,  to  break  the  beam ;  being  11  *  8 
times  the  fall  which  would  strain  the  beam  to  one-third  of  the 
breaking  weight  (825). 

(800.)  ^^  Effect  of  a  Dead  Load  on  a  Beam  svbfected  to  Impact" — 
In  beams  subjected  to  impact,  there  are  two  contrary  results 
produced  by  a  dead  load.  The  first  effect  is  the  obvions  one, 
that  being  deflected  by  the  dead  weight  before  receiving  the 
blow,  the  falling  weight  has  less  work  to  do  in  breaking  the 
beam,  or  in  producing  any  given  strain,  therefore  the  height  of 
fall  with  a  given  weight  or  the  falling  weight  with  a  given 
height  will  be  less  as  the  dead  load  is  increased.  But  the  other 
result  is,  that  the  inertia  of  the  dead  load  being  added  to  that  of 
the  beam  itself,  the  resistance  to  impact  is  increased,  and  the 
height  fallen  or  the  falling  weight  increases  as  the  dead  load  is 
increased.  The  question  becomes  thus  rather  complicated,  and 
requires  investigation. 

(801.)  Taking  the  same  spring  as  before  (775),  Fig.  186,  which 
deflected  1  inch  per  pound  of  statical  load,  we  will  now  observe 
the  effect  of  loading  it  before  impact  with  varying  amounts  of 
dead  load,  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself  being  still  for  the  sake 
of  illustration  taken  as  nothing.  Say  that  the  maximum  strain, 
or  that  which  breaks  the  beam,  is  9  lbs.  dead  weight,  deflecting 
the  beam  9  inches : — then  if  unloaded,  a  weight  of  1  lb.  must 

fall  by  the  rule  (789)  or  fc  =  -^^  ^  /    I    S  in  our  case 

^  ^      '  Fo  X  »*  X  2 

- — ^ ,,^   ^    ''  =  40'6  inches.    Then,  having  found  that  a 

9  X  1'  X  2  »  o 

weight  of  1  lb.  falling  40*5  inches  deflects  the  unloaded  beam 

9  inches,  we  will  observe  the  flexure  which  that  weigbt  falling 

always  the  same  height  will  produce  in  the  loaded  beam.   Thus, 

say  we  have  a  dead  load  of  4  lb.  prodacing  4  inches  deflection 

before  impact,  we  then  by  Bule  (790)  obtain 

/. =\/(— §-^4Vir~)  '^'^  ^''^^  ^'"'"* 

by  the  impulse  of  w  falling  40*5  inches ;  but  the  beam  being 
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previoiuly  deflected  4  inches  by  the  dead  load,  the  total  fleznie 
is  4  +  4*02  s=  8*02  inches,  whereas  when  unloaded  the  same 
weight  falling  the  same  height  deflected  the  beam  9  inches. 
Calctdating  in  this  way  we  obtain  coL  6  of  Table  123,  and  it 
will  be  obseryed  that  while  the  flexure  prodnced  by  the  impulse 
of  10  is  continuously  reduced  by  increasing  the  load  on  the  beam 
col.  4,  the  flexure  due  to  the  dead  weight,  coL  3,  is  continuously 
increased,  but  in  a  different  ratio,  the  result  being  that  the  flnal 
combined  flexure  or  strain  on  the  beam  is  a  minimum  when  the 
dead  load  plus  the  falling  weight,  or  I  +  w,  is  3  or  ^rd  of  the 
breaking  dead  load ;  the  deflection  being  then  only  7*19  inches, 
instead  of  9  inches  as  when  unloaded. 


Tabls  128. — Of  the  Flexure  produced  by  Impact. 

TVaH  1,4^A     I           f    A    M 

Flexure  produced  bj 

1 

Dead  Load.      Impact  of  w. 

Total 

0 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

0 

1 

2 
3 
4 

9- 00 
6-36 
5- 19 
4  50 
4-02 

900 
7-36 
7- 19* 
7-50 
802 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

3-67 
3-40 
318 
300 
2-85 

8-67 

9-40 

1018 

11  00 

11-85 

(0 

W 

(3) 

(*) 

(6> 

(802.)  This  may  be  further  illustrated  if  we  take  the  same 
spring,  and  find  the  height  of  fall  with  a  constant  falling  weight 
of  1  lb.  to  produce  always  the  same  deflection  of  9  inches  with 
varying  dead  loads.  Thus  with  a  dead  load  of  2^  lbs.  we 
have  2j^  inches  deflection,  leaying  9  -  2^  =  6j^  inches  to  be 
prodnced  by  impact,  the  height    of  fall  for  which  will  be 

h  =  — — 7: ,0^  ^^ =  73*94  inches,  whereas  when  un- 

9  X  1*  X  2 

loaded   the    fall   with    the   same   weight  and    deflection   was 
40*5  inches  only^  so  that  the  resistanoe  to  impact  has  been 
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increased  by  loading  the  beam.  Tbe  cols.  6,  8, 10,  and  12  of 
Table  124  have  been  tbus  calculated,  and  they  show  that  resist- 
ance to  impact,  or  height  of  fall,  is  a  maximum  when  the  load 
plus  the  falling  weight,  or  I  +  to,  is  8J^,  the  breaking  weight 
being  9. 

(803.)  Engineers  have  been  guided  by  experience  to  fix  on 
^rd  of  the  statical  breaking  weight,  as  the  safe  statical  load  for 
ordinary  beams,  neglecting  usually  the  weight  of  the  beam 
itself,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  power  of  a  beam  to  resist 
impact  is  a  maximum  with  that  load.  But  this  requires  explana- 
tion, and  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  beam  loaded 
with  ^rd  of  the  breaking  load,  is  at  the  maximum  of  its  power 
to  resist  a  blow  from  an  extra  falling  weight  because  the  dead 
load  already  strains  it  to  the  safe  limit  assigned.  Take  the  case 
of  a  beam  whose  breaking  weight  is  9,  as  in  Table  124,  which 
would  have  3  assigned  as  the  safe  load,  but  say  that  when  loaded 
with  2,  the  rest,  or  1  falls  on  the  beam,  which  often  happens  by 
the  accidental  failure  of  a  rope,  &c.  Then,  if  we  admit  the 
weight  of  the  beam  between  supports  to  be  1,  its  inertia  would 
be  j^,  hence  1  +  to  becomes  (2  +  J)  +  1  =  3J  when  by  col.  6 
of  Table  124  the  resistance  is  a  maximum,  ^  being  73 '94  inches. 

Again  :  say  that  when  the  dead  load  is  1,  the  rest,  or  2  falls, 
then  1+  to  becomes  (1  +  J)  +  2  =r  3J,  when  by  col.  10  the 
height  h  =  24  *  61  inches  and  is  still  a  maximum. 

(804.)  It  will  also  be  found  that  a  factor  for  safety  less  or 
greater  than  jrd  (or  f)  will  give  a  less  resistance.  Say  we 
adopt  2  instead  of  f ;  then  if  when  loaded  with  |  or  4  in  the 
Table,  the  rest,  or  1  falls ;  1  +  to  becomes  (4  +  J)  +  1  =  5J, 
and  by  col.  6  the  height  of  fall  is  55*7  inches,  whereas  the  same 
weight  of  1  fell  73  *  94  inches  to  break  the  beam  when  the  factor 
was  ^  or  f .  Again ;  when  the  dead  load  is  3  nnd  the  rest,  or  2 
falls,  we  get  I  +  w  =  (3  +  i)  +  2  =  5^,  and  by  col.  10  the 
height  of  fall  is  20*8  inches  instead  of  24*61  inches  with  the 
same  falling  weight  of  2  when  the  factor  was  ^rd. 

If  we  adopt  a  lower  factor,  say  f  instead  of  J,  then,  if  when 
Inadeil  with  1  the  rest  or  1  falls,  we  get  (1  +  ?)  +  1  =  2^  as 
the  value  of  I  +  «'»  and  by  col.  6,  the  height  of  fall  ii 
70*31  inches  instead  of  73*94  inches  as  with  a  factor  of  jrd. 
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(805.)  In  Table  125  are  given  the  resolts  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  on  the  resistance  to  impact  of  bars  of  Oast  iron 
8  inches  square,  13^  feet  long  between  supports.  To  obtain 
exact  data  for  calculation,  precisely  similar  bars  of  the  same 
iron  were  subjected  to  experiments  with  a  dead  load,  the  bars 
being  strained  horizontally  so  as  to  eliminate  the  complications 
arising  from  the  weight  of  the  bar  itself.  The  mean  breaking 
weight  was  2865  lbs.,  and  the  ultimate  deflection  4*989  inches: 
to  obtain  the  deflection  with  smaller  weights  before  defect  of 
elasticity  (688)  became  considerable,  it  was  observed  that  with 
672  lbs.  the  deflection  was  -633  inch  or  -633-^672  = 
'000942  inch  per  lb.  in  the  centre,  which  is  equivalent  to 

-  000942  X  f  =  -  00059  inch  per  lb.  distributed  all  over  the 
beam. 

(806.)  Takiug  the  3rd  experiment  in  the  Table,  the  deflection 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  376  x  '00059  =  -222  inch: 
that  due  to  the  central  weight  of  28  lbs.  is  *  000942  x  28  = 

-  026  inch,  the  sum  is  •  222  +  -  026  =  *  248  inch,  col.  6,  so  that 
the  flexure  required  from  impact  is  4*989  —  *248  =  4*691  inch, 
col.  7.  The  inertia  of  the  bar  is  876  -r-  2  =  188  Ib^.,  which 
added  to  28  lbs.,  the  central  load,  gives  I  =  188  +  28  =  216  lbs., 
col.  4,  and  the  falling  weight  being  303  lbs.,  the  Bule  (789) 
,  ,        4*691'  X  2865  x  (216  +  803)       o«  no  •    i, 

becomes    h  =  4^39  X  303'  x  2 =  ^^'^^  "^^^^' 

col.  11 :  experiment  gave  42  inches,  col.  9,  but  the  last  observed 
fall  which  did  not  break  the  bar  was  89  inches.  Obviously  the 
fall  which  really  broke  the  beam  was  somewhere  between  39  and 
42  inches,  taking  it  at  a  mean  of  the  two  we  obtain  40^  inches, 
coL  10:  hence  we  have  36*08-^40*5  =*891,  showing  a  dif- 
ference  of  1*0  - -891  = -109,  or  -  10*9  per  cent,  coL  12. 
The    mean  difierence  or  error  of   all  the  experiments  was 

-  4^  per  cent.,  ranging  from  +  24*4  to  —  30*3  per  cent., 
showing  a  nearly  equal  divergence  in  both  directions. 

(807.)  "  Impact  out  of  the  Centre  of  Beamer — We  have  so  far 
considered  only  the  case  of  a  beam  struck  in  the  centre,  but  the 
same  reasoning  will  apply  to  other  cases ;  we  have  only  to  find 
the  load  out  of  the  centre,  and  the  deflection  at  the  point  of 
application,  and  the  resistance  to  Impact  B  will  be  ^  the 
product,  orB  =  Wx8x4,  as  before  (777), 
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Say  we  take  the  case  of  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  1  inch  deep, 
i  inches  wide,  and  16  feet  long  between  end-bearingfi :  the  load 
in  the  centre,  straining  the  bar  to  the  'Mimit  of  Elasticity," 
with  Mt  =  2000  lbs.  (374)  by  Rule  (324)  becomes  W  = 
1'  X  4  X  2000  -r  16  =  500  lbs.,  with  which  the  deflection  by 

Rule  (659)  becomes  J  = , — =  8  inches,  A, 

Pig.  190. 

By  the  Rule  (650)  the  aame  weight  of  500  lbs.  at  ^,  |,  and  yV 
span,  or  4  feet,  2  feet,  and  1  foot  from  one  of  the  props,  would 
give  with  ^  L  =  8  feet,  and  8  =  8  inches 

Inches 
deflection. 

8        f  1* 

at  4  feet  from  prop,  d  =  g^  x  <16  X  4)  -  4»^  =  4-5 


at  2    „  „      c.  =  |x  jl6x2)~2»|■=l• 

atl     „  „      d  =  |x{l6xl)-p['=0- 


531 


4395 


(808.)  But  if  the  loads  were  all  proportional  to  the  strength 
at  each  point,  we  should  have  had  at  B  in  Fig.  190,  or  at  4  feet 
from  the  prop,  by  the  Role  in  (420),  500  x  (8  X  8)  ^  (12  x  4) 
=  666*7  lbs.,  and  as  500  lbs.  gave  4*5  indi,  so  by  proportion 
666*7  lbs.  would  give  4*5  X  666*7-7-500  =  6  inches  deflec- 
tion at  B.  Similarly,  at  C,  or  2  feet  from  a  prop,  we  should 
have  500  X  (8  x  8)-i-(14  X  2)  =  1143  lbs.,  and  a  deflection 
of  1*531  X  1143  4- 500  =  3*5  inches:  and  finally  at  D,  or 
1  foot  from  a  prop,  we  obtain  500  X  (8  x  8)  -^  (15  X  1)  = 
2133  lbs.,  giving  a  deflection  of  *4395  x  2133  -^  500  = 
1*875  inch. 

We  can  now  find  the  resistance  to  Impact  by  a  blow  at  A,  B, 
C,  or  D  in  the  figures,  by  simply  multiplying  the  load  at  each 
point  by  the  corresponding  deflection,  and  taking  ^  the  product, 
as  explained  in  (776).  At  the  centre  A,  we  obtain  500  x  8  x  ^ 
=  2000  inch-lbs. :  at  B,  or  4  feet  from  one  prop,  we  have 
666  *  7  X  6  X  i  =  2000  inch-lbs :  at  C,  or  2  feet  from  a  prop, 
1143  X  3*6  X  i^  =  2000  inch-lbs. :  and  at  D,  or  1  foot  from  a 
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prop,  2183  X  1  •  875  X  i  =  2000  inch-lbs.,  being  thus  precisely 
the  same  in  all  tJte  four  ea$e».  We  have  here  neglected  the 
Inertia  due  to  the  weight  of  the  beam,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
disturb  perfect  equality,  as  shown  in  (811). 

(809.)  From  this  we  find  that  while  the  safe  load  increaf^es 
with  the  distance  from  the  centre,  the  deflection  with  that 
increased  load  is  reduced  in  exactly  the  same  ratio,  so  that  their 
product,  or  W  X  ^f  is  everywhere  constant.  The  same  fact  is 
shown  by  col.  6  of  Table  104. 

The  result  is,  that  the  power  of  a  beam  to  resist  Impact  is  the 
same  at  whatever  part  of  the  length  it  is  struck :  that  is  to  say, 
a  given  weight  which  &lling  on  the  centre  from  a  certain  height, 
will  break  the  beam,  or  strain  it  to  a  given  fraction  of  the 
breaking  weight,  will  have  the  same  effect  at  any  other  point  in 
the  length. 

This  remarkable  result  has  been  confirmed  by  experiment,  as 
shown  by  Table  126.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  that  a  bar  of  cast 
iron  1  inch  square  and  4  feet  long,  struck  horizontally  at  the 
centre  by  a  ball  of  20 1  lbs.,  acting  as  a  pendulum  with  a  radius 
of  12  feet,  required  a  fall  Chrough  a  chord  of  6  feet  to  break  it : 
and  two  similar  bars  struck  at  {  span,  or  midway  between  the 
centre  and  one  support,  broke  with  the  same  fall  precisely. 

(810.)  Let  Fig.  205  represent  the  case:  it  is  an  axiom  that 
the  velocity  at  V  acquired  by  a  body  falling  by  gravity  say  from 
Q,  is  the  same  whether  the  body  falls  through  the  arc  Q,  Y,  or 
vertically  through  the  height  X,  V,  &c.  If  we  take  chords 
1,  2,  8,  as  in  the  figure,  the  vertical  heights  are  in  the  ratio 
1,  4,  9  as  shown,  and  as  the  velocities  are  proportional  to  the 
square-roots  of  the  heights  we  have  velocities  of  ^1  =  1, 
V  4  =  2,  and  ^Td  =  3  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  velocities  are  simply 
MB  the  chords,  and  the  vertical  heights  as  the  squares  of  the 
ohords :  hence  we  have  the  Bule 

(811.)  A,  =  Cp«  -i-  (Up  X  2). 

In  which  Rp  =  the  radius  of  the  pendulum :  Cp  =  the  chord 
fallen  through,  and  hf  =  the  corresponding  vertical  fall,  all  in 
the  same  terms  (feet  or  inches) :  thus  in  our  case  Ap  =  6'  -7- 
(12  X  2)  =  1-6  foot,  as  in  col.  6  of  Table  126. 
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In  calculating  the  effect  of  blows  at  the  centre  and  elsewhere, 
perfect  equality  will  be  disturbed  by  the  Inertia  of  the  bar 
(781) :  with  the  1-inch  bar,  the  weight  between  supports  being 
11-2  lbs.,  the  Inertia  I  =  11-2 -i- 2  =  5-6  lbs.,  and  by  Rule 

(782)    we    obtain    h  =  ^  X  1  X  4  x  81  x  (5-6  +  20-75)  ^ 
^      ^  20-75^  "" 

19  •  8  inches,  or  1  •  66  feet,  as  in  col.  8.     When  struck  at  J  span, 
I  becomes  6-6  x  2  =  11*2  lbs.,  and 

,       1x1  X4x  81  X  (11 -2 +  20-76)      „,  .    , 

A  =  20-76* =  ^^  ^^^^ 

or  2  feet,  &o. 

With  the  8-inch  bars,  the  weight  of  the  bar  between  supports 
=  186  lbs.,  hence  when  struck  at  the  centre  I  =  98  lbs.  and 
Rule  (782)  gives    h  =  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^'''^  ^^^  X  (9S  +  6oh)  ^ 

9-42  inches,  or  -785  feet.    When  struck  at  J  span,  I  =  93  x  2 

=  186  lb..,  and  h  =   3  x  8  x  6-75  XjlxS^SG^+lOS)  ^ 

603» 
10*67  inches,  or  -8898  feet,  &o. 

Table  126. — Of  Experiments  on  the  Ultimate  Resistance  of 
Cast  Iron  to  Impact,  when  struck  at  the  Centre  and  at  J  Span. 
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(812.)  "Besigtanee  to  Impact  n$  Deflection  SquaredJ'-^With 
beams  whose  elasticity  is  perfect  the  statical  or  dead  loads  and 
the  corresponding  deflections  are  simply  proportional  to  each 
other,  thus,  deflections  1, 2, 3,  <fec.,  require  loads  1,  2,  3,  ^c^  but     ' 
the  dynamic  or  falling;  weights  are  proportional  to  the  deflection 
nquared.     Thus  deflections  1,  2,  3  require  with  the  same  fall,     ! 
weights  in  the  ratio  1',  2^  3',  or  1,  4,  9,  &c,,  for  obviously,  as     • 
the  power  required  to  bend  a  beam,  or  R,  is  proportional  to  the    | 
deflection  multiplied  by  the  weight  producing  it,  or  to  S  x  W,    i 
it  follows  that  with  statical  weights,  1,  2,  3  and  corresponding   1 
deflections  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  8  X  W   becomes  1x1  =  1:/ 
2x2  =  4:  and  3x3  =  9,  &c.,  or  as  the  deflection  squared.  ( 
Conversely  when  the  falling  weight  is  constant,  the  height  of 
fall  is  in  the  ratio  of  deflection  squared ;  this  is  proved  to  be| 
true  experimentally  by   Table    120,  deflections  of  1*25   and 
2 '  62  inches,  which  are  in  the  ratio  1  to  2  nearly,  required  falU 
of  12  and  48  inches,  which  are  in  the  ratio  1'  to  2^  or  1  to  4. 

(813.)  In  the  case  (775)  and  Fig.  1S6,  in  which  the  defiectio| 
is  throughout  1  inch  per  pound  for  the  statical  weights 

128456789 


the  power  is  respectively 

^  2  4|        8        12i      18        24^      32        40} 

inch-lbs.,  and  for  each  successive  inch 

}  1}        2}        3t        4}        5}        6|        7}        8}  9} 

inch-lbs.    While  therefore  1  lb.  statically  produces  1  inch  de: 
tion  throughout,  the  flrst  inch  takes  ^  inch-lb.  only  dynami 
and  the  last,  9^  inch-lbs.     It  is  apparently  an  anomaly  that «. 
last  inch  deflection  requires  9^  inch-lbs.,  and  yet  that  it  is  Z^' 
duced  by  the  addition  of  1  lb  falling  1  inch,  and  it  is  still  v^^ 
remarkable  because  the  dynamic  effisct  of  the  latter  is  only  n^ 
iuch-lb.,  for,  as  in  the  first  inch  so  with  the  last,  the  mean  wi 

1  +  0  i  ^ 

during  the  1-inch  fall  is  — ^ —  =  i  inch-lb.     But  it  show 

observed  that  while  the  addition  of  the  first  pound  had  noLi^ 

eflect  than  to  yield  the  ^  inch-lb.  due  to  it,  the  addition  n  £q  ^  | 

la^t  pound  had  also  the  eflect  of  causing  the  9  lbs.  withk.^  \  ^ 

4 
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the  beam  was  already  loaded  to  descend  1  inch  with  the  full 
uniform  weight,  thus  yielding  9  inch-lbs.,  which  added  to  the 
^  inch-lb.  due  to  the  weight  itself,  makes  the  total  dynamic 
weight  =  9^  inch-lbs.  for  the  last  inch,  as  before  stated. 

(814.)  The  power  to  deflect  the  beam  from  0  to  9  inches,  as 
shown  by  (801),  beiug  40^  inch-lbs.,  and  from  0  to  5  inches 
12^  inch-lbs.,  it  follows  that  to  increase  the  deflection  from 
6  to  9  inches  will  be  40^  —  12^  =  28  inch-lbs.,  or  the  same 
result  as  in  (813). 

Table  121  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
on  the  resistance  of  wrought-iron  bars  to  impact:  comi)ariiig 
cols.  4  and  5  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  of  fall  is  practically 
as  the  square  of  the  deflection,  as  due  by  theory. 

(815.)  The  imperfect  elasticity  of  cast  iron  causes  a  consider- 
able divergence  from  the  rule,  as  is  shown  by  Table  122,  which 
gives  the  result  of  similar  experiments  on  cast-iron  bars :  coin- 
(  paring  cols.  2  and  8,  or  5  and  6,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  experi- 
mental fall  in  ooL  2  or  the  power  in  ooL  5,  is  in  a  much  lower 
ratio  than  ^,  the  difference  being  due  to  defect  of  elasticity 
,  (688).  The  ordinary  rule  supposes  that  the  deflections  are 
simply  proportional  to  the  statical  loads,  but  col.  4  of  Table  108 
shows  that  this  is  not  even  nearly  true  of  cast  iron,  the  deflec- 
tions increasing  with  successive  66  lbs.  from  -  8754  inch  with 
the  first,  to  1  *  157  inch  with  the  last. 

Say  for  illustration,  that  we  had  a  material  in  which  defect  of 
Elasticity  was  such,  that  to  produce  deflections  1,  2,  3,  required 
^  loads  1,  1^,  and  2,  respectively,  instead  of  1,  2,  3,  as  due  with 
perfect  elasticity.  Then$  x  Wbecomesl  x  1  =  1:  2  x  1^  =  3 : 
and  3x2  =  6:  we  thus  obtain  the  ratio  1,  3,  6,  instead  of 
1,  4,  9,  which  is  that  of  the  square  of  the  deflection. 

(816.)  Comparing  the  first  experiment  in  Table  122  with  the 
last,  the  deflections  being  in  the  ratio  1^  to  9,  or  1  to  6,  the 
vertical  fall,  or  the  work  done  by  the  falling  ball,  should  be  as 
i  6'  or  36  to  1,  but  experiment  gave  1-1944-^*0638  =  18-8 
to  1,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  1  *  64  power  of  the  deflection, 
or  B^'^  instead  of  ?.  Thus  in  our  case  the  ratio  of  the  defleo* 
•  tions  was  1  to  6,  and  the  log.  of  6  =*788:  the  ratio  of  tbe 
"  work  done  in  producing  the  deflections  =  1  to  18*8,  the  log.  of 
(>)  2  F 


• 
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which  =  1-274;  then  we  obtain  1-274-f-  '778  =  1-638,  aaj 
1  -  64  =  the  power  of  the  deflection  to  which  the  work  done  is 
proportional  Oola.  4  and  7  were  calcolated  by  that  ratio, 
taking  the  experimental  numbers  for  1^  inch  deflection  as  a 
basis.  It  should  be  obserred  that  the  difference  between  S''**and 
S*  is  so  great  as  to  double  the  work  with  deflections  in  the  ratio 
1  to  7,  for  7*  •*  =  24-  3  and  7*  =  49  or  about  double, 

(817.)  ''Effect  of  Inertia  not  Conaiant."— The  inertia  of  the 
beam  and  its  load  is  most  influential  when  the  falling  weight  is 
light  in  proportion  thereto.  If  the  beam  were  unloaded,  and 
itself  without  weight,  it  would  be  quite  immaterial  what  the 
falling  weight  might  be  so  long  as  the  £eJ1  multiplied  by  that 
weight  was  constant :  thus  100  lis.  falling  10  feet  would  produce 
the  same  eflect  in  straining  the  beam  as  10  lb.  falling  100  feet, 
&c  But  this  is  not  true  when  the  inertia  of  the  beam  and  its 
load  is  considered :  say  that  we  have  a  beam  whose  inertia,  or 
half- weight  between  supports  =  1000  lbs.,  and  we  require  the 
heights  from  which  weights  of  1,  10,  and  100  lbs.  must  fall 
to  produce  one  and  the  same  deflection.  Of  course  if  the  inertia 
was  nothing,  those  heights  would  be  inversely  proportional  te 
the  weights  simply,  or  100, 10,  and  1. 

We  require  only  proportional  numbers,  and  may  take  from 
(782)  h  =  {l  +  w)-^uj^,  which  becomes  in  our  cases  (1000  +  1) 
4- 1'  =  1001 ;  (1000  +  10)  -1- 10*  =  10-1 ;  and  (1000  +  100) 
-4- 100*  =  '11  respectively,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  100,  1,  and 
y\j^th,  instead  of  100, 10,  and  1,  as  with  a  beam  whose  inertia  waA 
nothing. 

The  Mechanical  power  R,  required  to  bend  a  beam  being  by 
(780)  equal  to  w  x  /*,  and  h  being  proportional  to  (I  +  «?)  -i-  tr», 

we  have  the  ratio  of  the  power  R=  <I  +  w)-ri«^[  Xw.  or 

(818.)  R  =  (I  +  it)  ^  », 

which  in  our  three  cases  becomes  (1000  +  I)  -J- 1  =  1001 ; 
(1000  +  10)  -MO  =  101 ;  and  (1000  +  100) vf-  100  =  11 
respectively,  which  agrees  with  the  preceding  calculations  of 
the  heights  of  fall  with  weights  of  1,  10,  and  100  lbs.  falling 
1001»  10'  1,  and  0-11,  the  products  of  the  weight  by  the  height 
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becoming   1001  X  1  =  1001;  10-1  X  10  =  101 ;  and  Oil  X 
100  =  11  respectively. 

(819.)  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson  in  Table  127, 
show  very  clearly  tbat  the  resistance  of  inertia  is  most  influential 
with  light  falling  weights : — for  instance,  for  1^  inch  deflection, 
with  the  first  bar,  the  work  done  by  the  three  feilling  balls  of 
the  respective  weights  75^,  151^,  and  603  lbs.  is,  167*127; 
104*015;  and  63*978  foot-pounds  respectively,  whereas,  but 
for  the  inertia,  all  three  would  have  been  alike.  The  same  bar 
was  previously  deflected  1  *  547  inch  by  a  central  Statical  weight 
of  784  lbs.,  hence  1^  inch  deflection  would  require  784  x  1*5 
-7-1*647  =  762  lbs.,  the  power  E  being  thus  762  X  IJ  X  i  = 
571*5  inch-lbs.,  or  571*5-^  12  =  47*62  foot-pounds.  The 
inertia  of  the  bar,  or  half-weight  between  supports,  being 
186  lbs.,  the  rule  (818)  or  B  =  (l  +  te) -r- to,  becomes  with 
u>  =  75i  lbs.,  E  =  (186  -J-  75J)  -^  75^  =  3  *  464  times  the  power 
with  no  inertia,  therefore  in  our  case  47  *  62  X  3  *  464  =  165  foot- 
lbs.  :  experiment  gave  167*127.  With  to  =  151^  lbs.,  we  have 
E  =  (186  +  151*25)  X  47*62^  151*25  =  106 * 2 foot-lbs. :  by 
experiment  104*15.  With  u>  =  603  lbs.,  E  =  (186  -h  603)  x 
47*62  -h  603  =  62*31  foot-lbs.,  and  by  experiment  63*978,  &c. 

These  calculations  prove  that  the  great  differences  shown  by 
the  experiments  are  confirmed  by  theory ;  and  also  that  the 
resistance  of  beams  to  impact  may  be  calculated  accurately  from 
the  deflections  with  statical  weights. 

(820.)  If  we  had  not  known  by  direct  experiment  the  sti&ess 
of  the  particular  bar,  we  might  have  obtained  nearly  the  same 
results  from  general  rules.  Thus,  the  statical  weight  to  produce 
Ij^  inch  deflection  in  our  wrought-iron  bar  with  L  =  13  *  5, 
d  =  1*515,  6  =  5*523  by  the  rule  in  (662),  namely  W  = 
(d^  X  6  X  8) -4- (L*  X  C),  in  our  case  becomes  (1*515*  x  5*623 
X  l-5)-r(13*5»  X  -00001583)  =  739*7  lbs.:  hence  E  or 
W  X  8  X  J  becomes  739*7  x  IJ  X  i^  12  =  46*23  foot-lbs. 
Then  with  to  =  75^  lbs.,  we  get  E  =  (186  +  75*5)  X  46*23 
^75*5  =  160*1  foot-lbs. :  with  w  =  151i,  E  =(186  -f- 151  *  25) 
X  46*23  -T-  151*25  =  103*1  foot-lbs. :— and  with  603  lbs.  E  = 
(186  +  603)  X  46*23  -^  603  =  60*49  foot-lbs.,  Ac,  being 
nearly  the  same  result  as  we  foand  before  with  data  derived  bj 

2  F  2 
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direct  experiment   with  a  statical  weight  on  the  particular 
har.    Tl^e  yalae  of  C  was  taken  from  a  special  experiment. 


Table  127. — Of  Exprbimbnts  on  Resistance  of  Wrouoht-iboh 
Babs  to  Impact,  showing  that  the  Inertia  of  the  Bar  is  most  InflQ- 
ential  with  Light  FidliDg  Weights. 


Weight  of  Falling  BaU :  Urn. 

Length. 

Depth. 

BMiidth. 

Defleo. 
tkn. 

75i             151i 

603 

Weijcht 
between 

Woct  done  bjr  BaU  in  DrflecUng 
the  Btf , orw X A. 

Supports. 

inches. 

1 

u 

2 

21 
3 

1 
2 
3 

4 

1 

f 

1 

!t 

If 
(I) 

18-807 

74-201 

167-127 

.  ■ 
*• 
•  • 

13-764 

53-477 

115-017 

204-181 

26-274 
59-683 
106-485 
166-817 
238-051 
327-572 

12-992 
49-519 
104-015 
187-28 
294-75 
430-32 

12-221 

47-719 

104015 

190-242 

20-267 

45-677 

80-314 

126-747 

180-895 

242-454 

(3) 

7-417 

29-688 

63-978 

113-123 

177-28 

254-59 

•• 
•• 
•• 
•• 

15-376 
35095 
61-747 
94-792 
135-253 

*  * 

(0 

feet. 
ISJ 

»f 

99 
99 

99 
*» 

13J 

99 

99 
99 

6| 

99 

99 
99 
99 
99 

(6) 

inches. 
1-515 

99 
99 

99 

99 

»» 

1-027 

n 

•9 
M 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
(•) 

inches. 
5-523 

•9 
99 

n 

99 

5-51 

99 
99 

•» 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
(») 

Ibe. 
372 

9* 

99 
99 
99 

99 

262 

99 

n 

99 

126 

99 
99 
99 

99 
99 

(8) 

(821.)  **Besi9tanee  to  Impact  as  the  Weighi  of  the  Beam 
simply" — The  Bnle  (780)  shows  that  t^  x  ^,  or  the  power  of  a 
beam  in  resisting  Impact  is  proportional  to  d  x  6  x  L :  now 
obvionsly  those  three  dimensions  multiplied  into  each  other  give 
the  cubic  capacity  of  the  beam,  and  thereby  the  toeighi  between 
Fupports,  so  that  substituting  Wb,  the  weight  of  the  beam  in 
lbs.,  for  d  X  6  X  L,  we  have  the  rale  to  x  A  =  Wb  X  Mb*  In 
which  Mb  is  a  Multiplier  adapted  to  the  case.  But  B  =  10  X  &, 
from  which  we  find  that  with  any  giyen  material,  the  resistance 
of  rectangular  beams  to  Impact,  B,  will  be  simply  proportional 
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to  the  weight  of  the  beam  between  supports,  and  may  be  found 
without  knowing  any  of  the  dimensions.  Thus  in  Table  128, 
we  have  in  ool.  4  the  weight  of  bars  of  very  different  sizes, 
varying  from  384  to  15  lbs.  Now,  taking  the  Talue  of  Mb 
approximately  =  2,  the  rule  xd  x  h  =  Wb  X  Mb  gi^es  the 
results  in  col.  8,  agreeing  remarkably  with  experiment,  ool.  7, 
although  two  important  matters  were  neglected,  namely,  the 
resistance  of  Inertia,  and  the  variation  in  strength  with  different 
sizes  of  cast  iron  (931). 

Table  128. — Of  the  Ultimate  Eesistakcb  of  Gast-ibon  Babs  to 
Impact,  showing  that  it  is  as  the  Weight  of  the  Bar  simply. 


No.  of 
Experiment 


Length 


Depth. 


feet. 

1 

13* 

2 

»« 

3 

M 

4 

6| 

5 

>» 

6 

9 

7 

n 

8 

ff» 

9 

n 

10 

n 

11 

w 

12 

H 

13 

*9 

14 

»» 

(1) 

li 

6 
3 

H 

2 

»9 
H 
ft 
ft 

1 

2 

n 
1 

(2) 


Weight 

of  Bar 

Bre«dth. 

httween 

Supports. 

inches. 

lbs. 

3 

378 

6 

381 

u 

384 

3 

192 

6 

186 

2 

111 

n 

108 

n 

108 

n 

106 

n 

106 

2 

57 

2 

54 

ff 

54 

1 

15 

(8) 

(*) 

Weight 

ofBaU 

inLba, 


603 


»» 
ft 


151i 
603 

nii 

75i 
151i 

75* 
75| 
603 
75* 

(6) 


Yertioal 
Detoeot 
of  BaU 
in  Feet, 


Work  done  bj  the 

Falltaig  Ball  to  Break 

the  Bars  to  X  A. 


Ezperunent. 


1 
1 
1 

0 
0 


1 
3 
1 


238 
'207 
270 
639 
5521 


964  I 
3159 
2856 
0506 
4130 


4334 
925  I 
1704 
0  5469 

(•)  I 


1 
1 
0 


746 
728 
766 
385 
333 

297 
190 
194 
280 
214 

108 
145 
103 
41*8 

(») 


GoL4 
X2. 


756 
762 
768 
384 
872 

222 
216 
216 
212 
212 

114 

108 

108 

30 

(8) 


(822.)  We  have  now  to  find  the  correct  value  of  Mb-  With 
a  falling  weight  the  power  exerted  ==  w  X  K  or  the  falling 
weight  10  multiplied  by  the  height  of  fall.  The  resistance  of 
the  beam  to  this  force,  as  we  have  seen  (777),  is  8  X  W  x  ^, 
which  is  also  the  value  of  B : — ^therefore  loxAi^xWx^,  and 
B,  have  all  one  and  the  same  value. 

By  col.  5  of  Table  67,  the  value  of  B  for  a  Standard  bar  of 
ca6t  iron  1  inch  square*  <ind  1  foot  long  s  81  inch-lbs. :  now, 
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ihe  weight  of  tluB  bar  between  supports  by  Table  151  is 
*2556  X  12  =  8  lbs. :  hence  the  value  of  B  in  inch-lbs.  will  be 
given  bj  the  Rule  B  =  Wb  X  27,  or  in  our  case  B  =  3  x  27  = 
81  inch-lbs. :  for  foot-lbs.  the  Bule  becomes  B  =  8  x  2  *  25  s 
6-75  foot-lbs. 

Applying  the  two  corrections  for  Inertia  and  thickness  of 
casting,  we  obtain  the  Bule : — 


(823.) 


^_  WbX^X  MBX(I  +  to) 


w 


In  which  Wb  =^  the  weight  of  the  beam  between  supports,  in 

lbs. 
w  =  the  falling  weight,  in  lbs. 
g  =  the  Multiplier  for  thickness  of  casting,  as  in 
(931). 
Mb  =  27  for  B  in  inch-lbs.  with  cast-iron  bars ;  and 
2  -  25  for  foot-lbs. 
I  =  the  Inertia  of  the  bar,  or  ^  weight  between 

supports,  in  lbs. 
B  =  Ultimate  resilience,  in  inch-lbs.,  or  foot-lbSi^ 
depending  on  Ms- 
Taking  from  (934)  the  experimental  value  of  '•'  for  3-inch, 
2-inch,  and  1-inch  bars  at  *  6195,  *  7184,  and  1  *  0  respectively : 
for  experiment  No.  1  in  Table  128,  we  get  for  3-inch  bfurs 
B  =  378  X  2-25  x  -6195  x  (189  +  603)^603  =  692  foot- 
lbs. :  experiment  gave  746.  The  2-inch  bars,  No.  7,  give  B 
=  108  X  2-25  X  -7184  x  (54  -h  603)  -^  603  =  190-2  lbs.: 
experiment  gave  190  lbs.  The  1-inch  bars,  No.  4,  give  B  = 
15  X  2-25  X  1  X  (7-5  -h  75-5)  -r-  75-5  =  37- 1  foot-lbs.: 
experiment  gave  41  *  3  foot-lbs.,  &c. 

The  effect  of  size  on  the  Besilience  may  be  shown  clearly  by 
the  reduced  experiments  on  1,  2,  and  3-inch  bars  in  Table  118: 
thus  by  cols.  5  and  6,  the  ultimate  value  of  B  for  1-inch  bars 
by  Bule  (777)  is  B  =  -0879  x  1980  x  i  =  97 :  for  the  reduced 
2-inch,  B  =-07048  x  1372  x  i  =  4S-35:  for  the  reduced 
8-inch,  B  =  *  07617  x  1342  x  ^  =  51,  which  is  anomalons, 
being  greater  than  the  2-inoh  (932). 
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Bule  (823)  mnst  not  be  appl-ed  to  beams  of  all  sections :  for 
instance,  the  X  girders  in  (312)  and  Figs.  71, 72,  are  similar  iu 
section  and  therefore  in  weight.  But  when  broken  with  the 
flange  uppermost  W  =  1120  lbs.,  and  8  =  6  inches,  hence 
B  =  5  X  1120  X  j^  =  2800  inch-lbs.;  with  flange  downwards 
W=  864, 8=1- 138,  and  R  =  1  •  138  x  364  x  i  =  207  inch-lbe. 
Hence,  so  far  from  being  alike,  or  simply  as  the  weight,  we  have 
the  ratio  13^  to  1  -  0. 

(824.)  "  Effect  of  Depth  and  Breadth:*— With  a  rectangular 
beam  of  unequal  dimensions,  say  6  inch  by  1  inch,  the  resistance 
to  Impact  is  the  same,  whether  the  bar  be  struck  on  its  broad 
side  or  on  its  edge.  This  fact  is  implied  and  indeed  involyed 
in.  the  Bules  (780),  &c.,  for  as  the  height  h  which  a  given 
weight  must  fall  is  simply  proportional  to  d  X  6,  it  is  obviously 
immaterial  which  dimension  is  made  the  depth  and  which  the 
breadth.  To  show  that  this  is  theoretically  correct  more 
clearly,  we  may  take  a  bar  of  cast  iron  1x6  inches  and  say 
10  feet  long.  Taking  Mt  for  Breaking  weight  at  *  921  from 
col.  6  of  Table  66,  when  laid  flat  d  =  1,  and  h=  6,  then 
Bule  (324)  gives  W  =  P  X  6  x  -921  -4-  10  =  -5526  ton  Break- 
ing  weight,  with  which  the  deflection  by  Bule  (695)  becomes 
8  =  10*  X  •  0786  -r  1  =  7  •  85  inches :  hence  B,  or  liie  mechanical 
power  producing  that  deflection  and  breaking  the  beam,  is 
•6626  X  7-85  X  i  =  2- 169  inch-tons  (776). 

When  fixed  on  edge,  c2  =  6,  and  6  =  1:  then  W  s 
6*  X  1  X  -921  4- 10  =  3-316  tons,  Breaking  weight,  with  which 
the  deflection  becomes  8  =  10*  x  '0785-4-6  =  1*308  inches; 
hence  the  mechanical  power  B  =  3*316  x  1*308  X  i  = 
2*169  inch-tons,  being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  other 
position. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  in  Table  129  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  reasoning :  thus,  in  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  d  x  6  =  9  in  all 
cases,  and  col.  7  shows  that  the  power  required  to  break  the 
bars,  or  to  X  ^)  was  practically  the  same  in  all :  the  other  experi- 
ments in  the  Table  show  similar  results. 

(825.)  ^*  High  Batio  of  Safe  and  Breaking  Dynamic  Loads.**^ 
The  resistance  to  impact  being  proportional  to  the  statical  load 
on  a  beam  multiplied  by  the  deflection  produced  by  it,  the 
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Tablb  129. —  Pbovino  that  Bectanqulab  Beams  Resist  iMPAct 
with  Equal  Enbrqt  wben  Struck  on  their  Nabbow  or  Bbuad 
Dimensions. 


WeiRht  of 
Ball. 

Vertical 

Work  done  by 

Length. 

IVpth. 

Breadth, 

Area,  or 

Desontof 

the  Ball  to 

d. 

6. 

4X6. 

Ball, 

Bt^ak  the  Beam, 

w« 

*. 

WX&. 

feet. 

lbs. 

ledi. 

13J 

3 

3 

9 

603 

1-238 

746-51   1 

134 

H 

6 

9 

603 

1-2071 

727-88  } 

134 

6 

H 

9 

603 

1-270 

765-81  ) 

6f 

3 

3 

9 

603 

•639 

885-32  \ 
S32-916f 

6J 

IJ 

8 

9 

603 

•5521 

44 

1 

2 

2 

754 

•971 

73-31  » 
77-01  / 

44 

2 

1 

2 

754 

1  02 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

(6) 

(«) 

(T) 

result  is  that  neoessarily  the  ratio  between  the  Dynamic  Safe 
and  Breaking  weights  is  very  much  higher  than  between  the 
like  Statical  weights.  For  instance,  if  the  elasticity  of  a  beam 
is  perfect  (688),  the  deflection  being  in  that  case  exactly  pro- 
portional to  the  weights,  and  say  that  the  ratio  of  the  Statical 
safe  and  breaking  loads  is  1  to  8,  then  as  we  haTe  with  the 
latter  three  times  the  weight  and  three  times  the  deflection,  we 
get  3x8  =  9  times  the  resistance  to  impact ;  in  fact,  the 
Dynamic  ratio  is  the  square  of  the  Statical  ratio,  and  the  latter 
being  say  8,  4,  5,  &c.,  the  former  will  be  9,  16,  25,  &c. 

(826.)  When  the  elasticity  is  imperfect,  and  the  deflections 
increase  more  rapidly  than  the  weights,  the  ratio  is  higher  still : 
for  instance,  for  cast  iron  Table  67  shows  that  with  a  statical 
ratio  of  8  to  ],  the  deflections  by  cols.  8  and  11  are  '0785-7- 
'01971  =  8*988,  or  nearly  4  to  1,  and  the  resistance  to  impact 
8  *  988  X  8  =  12  to  1  nearly.  Table  67  also  shows  by  col.  9 
that  Timber,  with  a  Statical  Hatio  of  5  to  1,  has  a  Dynamic 
ratio  varying  from  58*0  to  1  in  Ash,  to  27*1  to  1  in  Elm. 

(827.)  This  high  ratio,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  result  of 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  a  great  practical  advantage,  because  in 
most  cases  the  dynamic  strain  is  uncertain  as  to  its  amount, 
being  fi'equently  the  result  of  accident,  such  as  the  £iilure  of  a 
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rope,  &o.  Thus,  if  we  arrange  the  proportions  of  a  cast-iron 
beam  to  bear  safely  a  falling  load  that  will  strain  it  to  the  limit 
of  safety,  say  ^rd  of  the  Statical  breaking  weight ;  it  will  be 
strained  to  only  -j^th  of  the  Dynamic  breaking  weight ;  leaying 
thas  a  very  large  margin  for  safety :  see  (786). 

(828.)  "  Stiffness  a  Source  of  Weakness" — In  many  cases  stiff- 
ness or  rigidity  is  necessary  ;  for  instance,  in  girders  carrying 
a  water-tank  where  undue  flexure  would  throw  a  strain  on  the 
joints,  &c.,  and  would  be  likely  to  cause  leakage  if  not  rupture : 
but  when  an  impulsive  strain  has  to  be  borne,  the  most  flexible 
beam  is  the  strongest,  other  things  being  equal.  For  instance, 
if  we  had  two  beams  whose  breaking  weights  were  the  same,  but 
one  deflecting  twice  as  much  as  the  other,  then  the  latter  would 
bear  twice  the  strain  dynamically,  or  a  given  weight  fisdling 
double  the  height,  &c. 

(829.)  It  is  shown  in  (778)  that  R,  or  the  resistance  to 
Impact,  is  directly  as  the  length  of  the  Beam,  other  things  being 
equal,  which  of  course  is  directly  contrary  to  the  case  of  a  dead 
load,  where  the  strength  is  inversely  as  the  length.  This 
remarkable  result  is  shown  to  be  experimentally  true  by 
Table  130,  where  bars  similar  in  depth  and  breadth,  but  differ- 
ing in  length,  are  arranged  in  groups.  The  Ratios  of  the 
lengths  are  2  to  1  in  all  cases,  and  col.  7  shows  that  H,  or  the 
mean  resistance  to  Impact,  is  1  *  99  to  1. 

(830.)  "  Summary  of  Remarkable  Laios. " — There  are  several 
remarkable  laws  of  Impact  which  it  may  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  collect  from  the  foregoing  investigation :  exclud- 
ing the  effect  of  Inertia  for  the  moment  we  And : — 

Isi  The  resistance  to  Impact,  or  the  Resilience  of  a  Beam, 
R,  is  the  same  whether  the  blow  is  struck  at  the  centre  or  else- 
where in  the  length :  see  (809). 

2nd.  In  rectangular  beams  of  unequal  dimensions  the  resistance 
R  is  the  same  whether  the  bar  is  struck  on  its  narrow,  or  broad 
dimension :  see  (824), 

8rd.  With  rectangular  beams  of  the  same  material,  the 
resistance  to  Impact  R  is  simply  proportional  to  the  weight  of 
the  beam  between  supports  irrespective  of  the  part.'culav 
dimensions:  (821). 
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Tablb   ISO, — PBOYiNa  that  Rbsistancb  to  Impact  is  directly 

the  Lekoth  of  the  Beam. 


Length. 

Depth. 

BrcMlth. 

Weight 
of  tUiL 

Vertical 
DoKsentof 

Ball  to 

Bre«kthe 

Betm. 

Work  done  hj  the  BslL 
l>oot«lbs. 

wXA. 

R«tle>. 

ft.    Id. 
6    9 
13    6 

6    9 
13    6 

4    6 
9    0 

0) 

lih-he.^i. 
3 
3 

U 

2 
2 

(2) 

inches. 
3 
3 

6 

6 

2 
2 

(S) 

603 

n 

N 

» 

w 

(♦) 

f-rt, 
0-639 
1-238 

0-5521 
1-2071 

0  1704 
0-3159 

(») 

385      \ 

746      / 

333      \ 
728      / 

103      \ 
190      / 
Mean  = 

(«) 

1-988 

2-186 

1-845 
1-99 

Combining  1,  2,  8,  we  are  condncted  to  this  remarkable  fact^ 
that  the  weight  of  the  rectangalar  beam  being  the  same,  it  is  im- 
material whether  it  be  long  or  short,  broad  or  narrow,  deep  or 
shallow.  Moreoyer,  whether  the  beam  is  struck  on  edge  or  on 
the  flat ; — ^in  the  centre  or  anywhere  ont  of  the  centre,  the  result 
is  the  same  in  all  cases. 

4th.  The  power  R  is  directly  as  the  length,  instead  of  inver$ely 
as  for  a  dead  load :  see  (829). 

6th.  The  power  B  of  a  beam  in  resisting  Impact  is  incretued 
by  loading  it  with  a  dead  load  up  to  a  certain  point :  (801). 
Thus  by  col.lOof  Table  125  it  is  more  than  doubled. 

6th.  With  ^rd  of  the  Breaking  weight,  which  is  the  ratio 
adopted  by  most  Engineers  for  the  Working  dead  load,  the 
resistance  to  Impact  is  a  maximum :  (803). 

7th.  The  power  required  to  produce  given  deflections  in  any 
beam  by  an  impulsive  strain  is  proportional  to  the  deflection 
squared,  not  as  the  deflection  simply,  as  with  dead  loads:  (812). 

8th.  The  stifiest  beams  are  the  weakest,  and  vice  versd,  other 
things  being  equal  (828). 

9th.  The  Ratio  between  the  Breaking  and  Safe  strains  by 
Impact,  or  between  R  and  r,  is  exceedingly  high,  being  as  the 
Bquare  of  the  Ratios  with  dead  loads,  as  shown  by  (825). 
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(831.)  «  Boiling  D^ad  at  High  Velocity  J' -^When  the  load  on  a 
horizontal  beam  rolls  over  it  at  a  high  yelocitj,  the  strain 
becomes  more  or  less  a  dynamic  one,  but  nnder  certain  limita- 
tions as  governed  by  the  speed  of  the  transit.  Let  A  in 
Fig.  193  be  an  unloaded  beam,  W,  a  weight,  which  as  a  dead  or 
statical  load  deflects  the  beam  to  B.  But  by  (775),  and  Table 
119,  it  is  shown  tliat  if  that  same  weight  were  laid  quietly  on 
the  centre  of  the  beam  A  and  suddenly  released,  it  would 
deflect  it  to  C,  producing  double  the  deflection  and  thereby 
double  the  strain,  the  weight  really  falling  as  the  beiim  deflects, 
and  acting  therefore  as  an  impulsive  load. 

Now  let  the  weight  W,  roll  horizontally  upon  the  beam  with 
a  high  velocity,  such,  that  in  travelling  half  the  length  of  the 
beam,  or  from  u;  to  W,  it  would,  if  free,  follow  the  line  c2,  e,  /, 
and  fall  by  gravity  from  W  to  Wi,  and  deflect  the  beam  as 
before,  or  as  when  it  fell  vertically  the  same  height.  The  hori- 
zontal velocity  necessary  to  e£fect  this,  is  easily  calculated : — 
for  instance,  let  the  beam  be  10  feet  long  between  bearings,  and 
the  dynamic  deflection  A  C,  =  4  inches.  Then  by  the  laws  of 
falling  bodies: — 

(832.)  <  =  ^(*  4-  193), 

in  which  h  =  the  height  fallen  in  inches,  and  i  =  time  in 
seconds,  we  obtain  in  our  case  (4  -f-  193)  v^  =  *  144  second,  in 
which  time  the  weight  must  travel  half  the  length  of  the  beam,  or 
6  feet,  hence  its  horizontal  velocity  must  be  5  -f-  '  144  =  34  feet 
per  second,  or  34  x  3600  -^  5280  =  23*18  miles  per  hour. 
In  this  case  then,  a  load  passing  over  this  beam  at  a  velocity  of 
23 '18  miles  per  hour,  will  deflect  that  beam,  and  thereby 
strain  it  to  the  same  extent  as  a  double  load  acting  as  a  dead 
weight ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  strain  with  any  load  is  doubled 
on  this  particular  beam  by  a  horizontal  velocity  of  23  *  18  miles 
per  hour.  The  deflection  is  a  maximum  with  this  velocity,  that 
is  to  say,  with  a  higher  or  a  lower  velocity  the  deflection  would 
be  less.  With  a  higher  velocity  the  weight  W  would  not  have 
time  to  fall  the  height  A,  C,  or  4  inches : — for  instance,  with 
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doable  Telocity,  or  23 '  18  X  2  =  46  *  36  miloB  per  hour,  it  would 
reach  tbe  centre  of  the  beam  in  *  144  -r-  2  =  *072  second,  the 
fall  due  to  which  time  by  tbe  laws  of  gravity  or: — 

(833.)  A=l«xl93, 

becomes  in  our  case  -  072'  x  193  =  1  inch  only,  instead  of 
4  inches,  so  that  with  a  velocity  of  46  *  36  miles  per  hour  the 
deflection  and  therefore  the  strain  woald  have  been  ^th  only 
of  that  due  to  28-18  miles  per  hoar,  and  half  only  of  that  with 
the  same  weight  acting  statically  or  as  a  dead  load  in  the 
centre.  So  that  in  this  case,  while  a  velocity  of  23 '  18  miles 
per  hoar  doubles  the  effect  of  a  given  statical  load,  a  doable 
velocity  or  46  *  36  miles  redaces  the  effect  of  a  given  dead  load 
to  hdl/.  Again,  with  velocities  lower  than  23*18  miles  per 
hoar,  the  deflections  woald  be  less  than  with  that  velocity, 
rising  with  the  velocity  from  A,  B,  or  that  with  a  dead  load,  to 
A,  C  with  23*  18  miles  per  hoar. 

(834.)  These  theoretical  resalts  are  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Captain  James,  RE.,  who  foand  with  bars  of  steel 
2^  feet  long,  2  inches  broad,  and  ^  inch  deep,  that  with 
velocities  of 

0  15  24  29  34  4i 

feet  per  second,  the  central  deflections  were 

0-70  102  1-32  l-i5  1-30  1*08 

inches,  attaining  a  maximam  with  the  velocity  of  29  feet  per 
second,  which  was  reduced  by  an  increase  in  velocity. 

Similar  resalts  were  obtained  by  wroaght-iron  bars  9  feet 
long,  3  inches  deep,' and  1  inch  ^ide: — with  a  load  of  1778  lbs. 
travelling  at  velocities  of — 

0  15  29  86  48 

feet  per  second,  the  central  deflections  were 

•29  -88  -50  -62  -46 

inches  respectively,  attaining  a  maximam  with  a  velocity  of 
36  feet  per  second. 
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(835.)  Table  181  gives  the  results  of  experiments  by  Captain 
James,  on  Cast-iion  bars  of  various  sizes,  all  9  feet  long,  the 
efifect  of  velocity  being  here  shown  not  as  affecting  the  deflec- 
tion, but  as  governing  the  breaking  weight.  In  these  experi- 
ments, the  breaking  statical  weight  was  first  found  for  each  size 
of  bar  and  the  corresponding  ultimate  deflection ;  then  lighter 
loads  were  caused  to  pass  over  similar  bars  at  a  certain  fixed 
velocity,  the  load  being  increased  continuously  by  increments 
of  56  lbs.  until  the  bar  broke,  &c. 

Theoretically,  as  we  have  seen  (775),  the  rolling  load  with 
which  the  beam  breaks  should  be  hxlf  the  equivalent  dead 
weight,  the  maximum  effect  being  attained  by  a  certain  velocity 
such  that  the  rolling  body  can  fall  by  gravity  the  height  due 
to  the  ultimate  deflection  in  the  same  time  as  it  takes  to  traverse 
the  half-length  of  the  beam. 


Table  181. — Of  the  Strength  of  Beams  of  Cast  Iron,  9  feet  long, 
to  bear  LoadB  rolliog  over  them  at  different  Velocities. 


Veloctty 
In  Feet 

d=  H  Inch.  5  =4  inches. 

da2iiichf«,b  — linch. 

d  =  3  inches,  5  s  1  iucb. 

per 
Second. 

Breaking 
Weigiit. 

Batios. 

Breaking 
Weight. 

Batloe. 

Welglit.          «*«»• 

0 
15 
24 
29 

33 
36 
43 

(1) 

2075 
1649 

1335 

1059 
854 

(2) 

1-000 
•795 

•643 

•510 
•431 

(3) 

lbs. 
1140 
921 
761 
608 

606 
588 

« . 

1-0000 
•8(»75 
•6677 
•5331 

•5318 
•5155 

•  • 

Ifae. 
2167 
1700 

1522 

1203 
1091 

(«) 

1-000 
-803 

•718 

•568 
•515 

(7) 

(886.)  We  can  calculate  with  approximate  accuracy  the 
velocities  with  which  the  different  biurs  should  break : — thns, 
the  observed  ultimate  deflection  of  the  3  x  l*inch  bars  was 
2 '  25  inches ;  the  load  would  fall  that  height  by  gravity  by  the 
Bule  (882)  in  (2*25  -^  198)  ^-0*107  second,  and  as  the 
rolling  load  has  to  travel  half  the  length  of  a  9-foot  bar,  or 
i^  feet  in  that  time,  its  horizontal  velocity  must  be  4*5  -4* 
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0'107  =  42  feet  per  seoond.  Bj  experiment,  the  bar  broke 
with  a  velocity  of  43  feet  per  second  with  '515,  or  nearly  half 
the  dead  breaking  load,  as  in  col.  7  of  Table  131. 

Again,  with  the  bar  2x1  inch,  the  observed  ultimate 
deflection  was  8  *  2  inches :  the  load  wocdd  fall  that  height  in 
(3-2  -^  19.^)  V  =  0*1288  second,  hence  the  horizontal  velocity 
would  be  4*5  -4-  0*1288  =  35  feet  per  second:  the  experi- 
mental velocity  was  36  feet,  with  *5155,  or  nearly  half  the  dead 
breaking  load,  as  in  coL  5. 

Again :  with  the  bars  4  X  1  j^  inch,  the  observed  ultimate 
deflection  was  4*45  inches;  the  load  would  fall  that  height  in 
(4*45  -r  193)  J  =  0*  1516  second,  hence  the  horizontal  velocity 
will  be  4*5  -T-  0*1516  =  30  feet  per  second  :  the  experimental 
velocity,  however,  was  36  feet  per  second,  with  *<iiO  the  dead 
breaking  load,  as  in  col.  3,  dkc 

(837.)  "  Effed  of  the  Inertia  of  ike  Beam.*'— We  have  so  far 
regarded  the  beam  as  having  no  weight,  therefore  yielding  no 
resistance  to  impact  by  its  vifr-inertia,  and  for  small  bars,  such 
as  we  have  considered,  the  effect  of  inertia  on  the  result  would 
be  so  small  that  it  might  be  neglected  without  serious  error. 
For  instance,  the  bar  2  inches  deep,  1  inch  wide,  and  9  feet 
long,  should  break  by  the  ordinary  rules  (324)  with  2'  x  1  X 
2063  -^  9  =  917  lbs.  in  the  centre,  with  nn  ultimate  deflection 
of  *0785  X  9'  -^  2  =  3*  18  inches  (695).  Now,  that  deflection 
being  produced  by  a  statical  or  dead  load  of  917  lbs.,  would 
equally  be  produced  by  a  dynamic  or  falling  load  of  half  that 
amount,  or  458  lbs.,  as  ^own  in  (775),  neglecting  for  tho 
moment  the  inertia  of  the  beam.  By  (781)  it  is  shown  that  in 
resisting  impact,  the  power  of  a  heavy  beam  is  to  that  of  a  light 
one,  as  the  inertia  of  the  beam  plus  the  falling  weight,  is  to  the 

1  +  Vf 

falling  weight  alone,  or .    The  inertia  of  a  beam  being 

w 

taken^as  equal  to  half  its  weight  between  bearings,  and  the  total 
weight  in  our  case  being  56  lbs.,  the  inertia  would  be  28  lbs. ; 
hence  the  effect  of  the  inertia  would  be  to  increase  the  &lling 

weight  from  458  lbs.,   to  468  x  ^^^^it^^  =  ^86  lbs.,  an 

40o 
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iocreacie  of  28  lbs.  only,  or  5  per  cent.,  which  is  so  small  that 
it  may  be  neglected  with  impunity. 

(838.)  But  where  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  great  in  propor- 
tion to  the  falling  load,  the  case  is  very  di£ferent.  Say  we  have 
a  beam  weighing  2  tons  between  bearings,  its  inertia  being 
thi  rcfore  1  ton,  and  that  a  rolling  load  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  deflection  of  2  inches  when  the  inertia  was  neglected, 
then  the  effect  of  the  inertia  would  be  to  reduce  the  deflection 

to  2  X  z 7-  =  1  inch,  or  to  half.    In  that  case  the  rolling 

load  might  be  increased  to  2  tons,  and  the  dynamic  deflection 
would  then  be  2  inches,  or  the  same  as  that  due  to  a  statical  or 
dead  load  of  2  tons,  the  inertia  doubling  the  power  of  this 
porticular  beam  in  resisting  a  falling  or  rolling  load. 

(839.)  In  most  practical  cases  of  Eailway  bridges  the  highest 
attainable  velocity  is  very  much  below  that  which  we  have 
shown  (832)  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
dynamic  deflection.  This  fact,  together  with  the  resistance 
from  the  inertia  of  the  bridge  itself,  causes  the  deflection  from  a 
rolling  load  to  be  in  most  cases  very  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
statical  deflection  from  a  dead  load.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the 
Ewell  bridge  experimented  upon  by  H.M.  Commissioners, 
the  length  between  bearings  \^as  48  feet,  the  weight  of  the 
bridge  30  tons,  hence  its  inertia  =  16  tons,  and  tho  central 
Btatical  deflection  produced  by  an  Engine  and  Tender  weighing 
39  tons,  ^as  *  215  inch.     With  velocities  of 

0  25  30-9  S2-3  5.1-7  75 

feet  per  second,  or, 

0  17  21  22  86*6  61 

miles  per  hour,  tlie  central  deflections  were 

•215  '215  230  -225  -245  -235 

inches  respectively,  which  are   irregular,   and  .increase   very 
slightly  with  increase  of  velocity ;   this  is  what  might  have 
been  expected,  as  we  shall  see. 
(840.)  We  have  shown  (831)  that  at  a  certain  horizontal 
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Telocity  the  dynamic  deflection  would  be  double  the  staticftl  or 

*  215  X  2  =  *  48  inch  in  our  case :  but  to  produce  that  deflection, 

the  load  must  traverse  the  half-length  of  the  beam  in  the  time 

necessary  for  a  body  to  fall  that  height  by  gravity,  which  in  our 

case  by  Bule  (832)  would  be  ('43  -^  193)  V  =  '047  second. 

The    horizontal    Telocity    must    therefore  be  24  -^  '047  = 

511  feet  per  second,  or  348  miles  per  hour  I  whereas  the  highest 

Telocity  attained  was  51  miles  per  hour  only,  or  about  -fth 

of  that  necessary  to  produce  the  maximum  deflection  : — ^it  would 

therefore  (833)  haTO  little  more  effect  than  a  dead  load,  which 

was  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  experiments.    MoreoTer,  ctcu  with 

348  miles  per  hour,  if  that  had  been  attainable,  we  should  not 

haTO  had  the  full  dynamic  deflection,  because  the  inertia  of  the 

39 
bridge  would  reduce  it  from  *  43  to  *  43  x  ,  ^   ,  ^^  =  '311  inch. 

15  -f-  o9 
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(841.)  ^*  Easperimental  BesultB." — The  laws  gOTeming  the 
strength  of  cylindrical  tubes  in  resisting  collapse  under  ex- 
ternal pressure  are  so  obscure  that  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  discoTer  them  by  any  theoretical  iuTcstigation,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  obtain  Kules  from  experiment.  Nothing  was 
experimentally  known  until  Mr.  Fairbaim  inTesti  gated  the 
matter,  and  Engineers  had  to  work  in  the  dark.  The  laws 
obtained  by  Mr.  Fairbairn  are  Tery  remarkable,  and  differ 
entirely  from  the  theoretical  ones ;  for  example,  with  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  tube  the  strain  generated  by  external  pressure 
would  be  simply  a  crushing  one,  and  the  strength  in  that  case 
should  be  directly  proportional  to  the  thickness,  and  iuTcrsely 
as  the  diameter, — ^the  length  haTing  no  effect  on  the  result.  But 
Mr.  Fairbaim  found  with  tubes  made  of  thin  wrought-iron 
plates,  that  the  strength  was  directly  proportional  to  the  2*19 
power  of  the  thickness,  and  inversely  as  the  length  as  well  as 
the  diameter. 
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(842.)  Table  132  gives  the  general  results  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's 
experiments;  they  were  for  the  most  part  on  tubes  without 
cross-joints,  and  with  one  longitudinal  joint  only,  a  fact  which 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  as  the  strength  is  affected  by  it  con- 
siderably (848).  Direct  evidence  of  the  effect  of  length  is  given 
by  many  of  those  experiments ;  for  example,  Nos.  4,  6,  and  9 
were  all  of  the  same  dimensions  except  the  lengths,  which  were 
in  the  ratio  1, 2,  3 ;  col.  4  shows  that  the  strengths  were  almost 
precisely  in  inverse  ratio,  or  8,  2,  1,  being  in  fact  140,  98,  and 
47  lbs.  respectively. 

(843.)  In  five  cases  the  ends  of  the  tubes  were  free,  in  all  the 
rest  they  were  fixed  as  with  an  ordinary  boiler  flue,  but  either 
way  the  result  was  about  the  same.  We  should  expect  the 
pressure  to  be  less  with  free  ends  than  with  fixed  ones,  but  this 
result  was  realised  in  two  cases  only,  Nos.  1  and  16,  the  differ- 
ence by  col.  6,  being  11*6  and  14  per  cent.  only.  In  the  other 
three  cases  the  free-ended  tubes  were  stronger  than  the  average, 
Nos.  5,  9,  and  19  giving  11*8,  12*7,  and  4*5  per  cent,  respec- 
tively :  it  would  appear  from  this,  that  fixing  the  ends  of  a  tube 
has  no  effect  on  the  strength;  which  again  is  an  unexpected 
result.  No.  28  was  not  collapsed  by  450  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  fail  with  that  pressure,  the  calculated 
collapsing  strain  being  1396  lbs.  by  col.  5. 

(844.)  The  tube  No.  83  was  of  Steel,  with  which  we  should 
have  expected  greater  strength  than  with  iron,  but  a  comparison 
of  cols.  4  and  5  shows  that  the  calculated  pressure  by  the  Rules 
for  iron  tubes  =  298  lbs.,  but  experiment  gave  with  steel 
220  lbs.  only,  showing  that  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
strength  of  the  steel  tube  was  26  per  cent  less  than  that  of  an 
iron  one,  which  is  an  unsatisfactory  result  requiring  farther 
experimental  investigation :  a  similar  anomaly,  however,  was 
observed  with  steel  chain  (102). 

From  these  experiments  Mr.  Fairbaim  obtains  for  cylindrical 
wrought-irou  tubes  the  Bules  : — 

(845.)  P  =  38*6  X  (100  <)" "  H-  (L  x  d). 

(846.)         |>  =  6*6  X  (100  0' "  ^  (L  X  d). 

a  a 
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Table  139. — Of  Ezpebhwkkts  on  the  Collapsing  Strength  of 

Wrought-iron  Tubes 


ColUpelng  Pre«6nre. 

VU. 

per  Square  Inch. 

Thick- 

No. 

m  mMM^^Wm 

Dimeter^ 

Length. 

Experi- 
ment. 

By 

CalcoU- 
tion. 

1 

Error 
percent. 

BeoMrkB. 

inch<>it. 

iLcUe*. 

inrh(>s. 

1 

•043 

4 

15 

147 

164 

+   11-6 

Ends  free. 

2 

n 

99 

19 

170 

130 

-   23-6 

3 

ft 

99 

19 

137 

130 

-     5-0 

4 

w 

»» 

20 

140 

124 

-  114 

(60  inches  long ; 
\    2  ringis. 

5 

ft 

99 

80 

93 

82 

-  11-8 

Ends  free. 

6 

99 

9> 

38 

65 

65 

00 

7 

99 

99 

40 

65 

62 

-     4-6 

8 

99 

99 

60 

43 

41 

-     4-6 

9 

99 

9* 

60 

47 

41 

-  12-7 

Ends  free. 

10 

9t 

6 

29 

47 

56 

+  190 

11 

99 

n 

30 

48 

54 

+  12-0 

12 

}9 

99 

30 

52 

54 

+     40 

13 

99 

n 

30 

65 

54 

-  170 

14 

99 

n 

59 

32 

28 

-  12-5 

15 

n 

8 

30 

39 

41 

+     50 

10 

99 

ft 

30 

36 

41 

+  140 

Ends  free. 

17 

99 

99 

39 

32 

32 

00 

18 

99 

99 

40 

31 

31 

0-0 

19 

99 

tt 

60 

22 

21 

-     4  5 

Ends  fine. 

20 

10 

30 

33 

33 

00 

21 

99 

•  » 

50 

19 

19 

0-0 

22 

9t 

12 

30 

22 

27 

+  28-0 

« 

23 

99 

9» 

58^ 

11 

14 

+  27  0 

24 

99 

»» 

60 

12-5 

13-6 

4-     90 

25 

* 

15 

2U 

150 

323 

+  1150 

r59|  inches  long  ; 
\     2  rings. 

26 

•14 

9 

37 

262 

392 

+  50-0 

Lap-joint. 

27 

•14 

99 

37 

378 

892 

+     3-7 

Butt-joints. 

28 

i 

9» 

37 

450 

1396 

■  • 

Not  collapsod. 

29 

i 

18| 

61 

420 

406 

-    3-3 

30 

1 

42 

300 

127 

131 

+    3-1 

Oxdinary  joints. 

31 

1 

99 

420 

97 

94 

-     3-1 

yf               i« 

32 

14^x141 

60 

125 

114 

-     8-8 

33 

i 

15f  Xl5^ 

21J 

220 

298 

+  350 

rSteel,59i-inch«a 
\    long ;  2  rings. 

34 

•043 

14     xl0| 

60 

6-5 

5^84 

-  1014 

ao 

i 

20f  Xl5^ 

61 

1275 

127-7 

0-0 

(1) 

(») 

(3) 

(4) 

W 

(8) 
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In  which 

P  =  the  collapsing  presstire,  in  ponnds  per  square  inch. 
p  =  the  safe  working     „  ^  „ 

d  =  diameter  of  tube,  in  inches. 
t  =  thickness  of  plate,  in  inches. 
L  =  length  of  tube,  in  feet. 

The  col.  5  in  Table  132,  from  No.  1  to  No.  29  inclusive,  has 
been  calculated  by  this  rule. 

(847.)  To  find  (100  0'"  ^^  ™^s*  ^^  logarithms:  thus,  for 
i  inch  we  have  100  x  *  125  =  12*  5,  the  logarithm  of  which,  or 
1  •  09691  X  2  •  19  =  2  •  4022,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or 
252 '  5,  is  the  2  •  19  power  required :  coL  5  of  Table  133  has  been 
calculated  in  this  way.  Thus  to  calculate  No.  29  in  Table  132, 
we  take  (100  X  •25)*"  =  1152  from  col.  5  of  Table  133,  then 
the  rule  (845)  becomes  P  =  83-6  x  1152  -f-  (6-083  X  18|)  = 
406  lbs. ;  experiment  gave  420  lbs. :  hence  406  -r  420  =  *  967, 
and  1*0  —  *967  =  '033,  or  an  error  of  —  3*3  per  cent.,  as  in 
col.  6. 

(848.)  "  Tubea  with  Ordifiary  Riveted  Joints:'-— It  should  be 
observed  that  the  small  experimental  tubes  from  which  the  rule 
(845)  was  derived  were  virtually  jointlesa,  for  although  they 
had  for  the  most  part  one  longitudinal  seam  or  joint,  the 
collapsing  strength  would  not  be  affected  thereby.  When  a 
cylindrical  tube.  Fig.  191,  is  compressed  into  an  ellipsis  the 
parts  from  m  to  n  and  from  o  to  j?  are  flattened,  while  those 
from  m  to  0  and  n  to  j?  are  more  curved,  but  at  some  point 
between  E,  H,  &c.,  the  curvature  and  the  position  or  distance 
from  the  centre  are  unchanged.  If,  therefore,  the  longitudinal 
joint  took  up  its  position  at  one  of  those  points,  which  it  would 
be  sure  to  do  in  consequence  of  its  superior  strength  over  other 
parts  of  the  tube,  it  would  be  subjected  to  no  special  strain,  and 
would  add  nothing  to  the  normal  strength  of  a  jointless  tube. 

(849.)  With  ordinary  boiler  flues  there  are  usually  numerous 
lap-joints,  both  cross- ways  and  longitudinally :  at  every  cross- 
joint  there  is  of  course  a  double  thickness  of  metal,  which  will 
act  partially  as  a  ring  (862),  not  so  perfect  in  its  effect  as  a 
strong  ring  of  J.  or  L  iron,  but  still  very  influential  on  the 

2  a  2 
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Table  133.^0f  the  Strength  of  Roileb  Titbes  to  Resist  Exterkai. 

or  Collapsing  Pressure. 


With  Ordinary  Joint*. 

Without  Joints. 

Thicknem 
of  Plate. 

P  X  d  X  L. 

CoUn|wing 
Strain. 

j>  X  dx  U 

Working 
Strmin. 

PxdxU 

GolUp4ng 

Strain. 

p  X  dX  L, 

Working 
Sirain. 

(100  O*'" 

Tff 

«    1 

2,729 
12,450 
30,250 
56,810 

92,630 
138,100 
193.500 
259,300 

a35,500 
422,600 
520,800 
630,200 

750,800 

883,000 

1,027,000 

1,183,000 

0) 

455 
2,075 
5,012 
9,468 

15,440 
23,017 
32,250 
43,218 

55,917 

70,433 

86.800 

105,000 

125,100 
147,t>00 
171,200 
197,200 

(a) 

1,860 

8,4«4 

;        20,«20 

'        38.720 

,        63,130 

94,110 

131,900 

176,700 

228,700 

288,000 

354,900 

.      429,500 

511,700 
601,800 
700,100 
806,300 

(3) 

310 
1,414 
8.440 
6,450 

10,520 
15,6*^0 
22.000 
29,450 

38,120 

48,000 
59,150 
71,600 

85,300 
100,300 
116,700 
134.400 

55-3 
252  5 
613-6 
1152 

1878 
2800 
3924 
5257 

6835 

8609 
10560 
12785 

15225 

17906 
20826 
23990 

(5) 

strength.  The  increase  due  to  saoh  joints  can  be  determined 
only  by  exneriments  on  the  large  scale  from  flues  in  actoal 
practice,  aud  from  these  we  find  that  the  rules  in  (845)  require 
to  be  modified  into — 

(860.)         P  =  49-3  X  (100  0'*"  ^  (L  X  rf> 

(851.)         i>  =  8-2  X  (100  0'"  -T-  (L  X  d). 

Mr.  Fairbairn  made  two  experiments  on  42-inch  flues,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  by  Nos.  30  and  31  in  Table  132 ; 
col.  5  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule,  which  shows  an  error  of 
+  3 '  1  and  —  3  *  1  per  cent,  respectively,  as  in  coL  6. 

(852.)  From  this  it  appears  that  a  tube  with  ordinary  lap- 
joints  is  49  *  3  -r-  33  *  6  =  1  *  47,  or  47  per  cent,  stronger  than 
similar  tubes  without  any  joints,  or  (what  amounts  nearly  to  the 
same  thing)  with  one  longitudinal  joint  only  (848). 

Although  this  increase  is  considerable,  it  is  small  compared 
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to  the  effect  of  strong  rings  at  each  joint :  for  example,  a  boiler 
tube  say  24  feet  long,  would  have  cross-joints  about  every 
3  feet,  and  with  strong  rings,  the  collapsing  pressure  would 
be  24  -7-  8  =  8  times  that  due  with  a  24-foot  tube,  but  the  lap- 
joints,  as  we  have  seen,  add  only  47  per  cent,  to  the  strength. 

The  rules  in  (845),  &c.,  show  that  P  x  L  X  d  is  constant  for 
the  same  thickness  of  plate,  hence  we  havo  for  tubes  without 
joints  the  rules : — 

(853.)  PxLX(«  =  33-6x  (100  O'". 

(854.)  pxJjXd  =  5'6x  (100/)«". 

And  for  ordinary  boiler  tubes  with  lap-joints  longitudinally  and 
cross- ways  the  rales : — 

(855.)  PxLx<«  =  49-3x  (100/)'". 

(856.)  jpxLxd  =  8-2x  (100  tf. 

Tables  133  have  been  calculated  by  these  rules,  and  from 
them  the  strength  or  thickness  of  any  tube  may  be  easily  found 
by  the  rules : — 

(857.)  P  =  To  -7-  (L  X  d). 

(858.)  p  =  Tg  -T-  (L  X  d). 

(859.)  To  =  P  X  L  X  d. 

(860.)  Tg  =  p  X  L  X  d. 

In  which  To  =  the  Tabular  number  for  collapsing  strain  given 
by  coL  1  or  col.  3  in  Table  133,  and  Tg  =  the  Tabular  number 
for  the  working  strain  by  ool.  2  or  4.  For  example,  to  find  the 
collapsing  pressure  of  a  boiler  flue  with  ordinary  joints, 
42  inches  diameter,  35  feet  long,  and  f  thick,  we  take  Tg  from 
Table  133  at  138,100,  and  we  obtain  138100  -r-  (35  X  42)  = 
94  lbs.  per  square  inch :  see  No.  31  in  Table  132. 

Again,  say  that  we  required  the  thickness  of  plate  for  a  tube 
36  inches  diameter,  20  feet  long,  to  bear  safely  a  working 
pressure  of  45  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  then  the  rule  Tg  =  p  x  L 
X  d,  becomes  45  X  20  X  36  =  32400,  the  nearest  number  to 
which  in  col.  2  of  Table  133,  is  32,250,  opposite  ^  inch,  the 
required  thickne>s,  &c. 
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may  be  resisted  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  preventing  E  and  F 
from  giving  in,  or  6,  H  from  giving  oui ;  if  G,  H  be  prevented 
from  bulging  out,  E  and  F  will  be  effectaally  prevented  from 
collapsing.  To  apply  this  principle  to  practice,  thin,  deep  rings 
are  slipped  on  the  tube,  as  at  J  in  Fig.  192  ;  the  sizes  will  vary 
with  the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  pressure,  and  must  be 
determined  by  judgment ;  for  a  3-foot  tube  |  thick,  they  might 
be  say  8  inches  deep  and  f  inch  thick.  It  would  be  necessary 
in  most  cases  to  make  the  inside  diameter  of  the  ring  somewhat 
larger  than  the  outside  diameter  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  pass  over  the  heads  of  the  rivets,  &c.  ;  in  that  case  narrow 
wedges  would  have  to  be  inserted  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that 
the  tube  may  be  effectively  supported  by  the  ring. 

OVAL   TUBES. 

(864.)  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  collapsing 
strength  of  an  oval  or  elliptical  tube  may  be  calculated  by  the 
rules  for  cylindrical  ones  by  taking  as  the  effective  diameter 
that  of  the  osculating  circle,  or  a  circle  whose  radius  is  the  samo 
as  that  of  the  flattest  part  of  the  ellipsis  which  is  given  by  the 
rule 

(865.)  <t  =  A»  -7-  a. 

In  which  A  =  the  major,  and  a  the  minor  axis  of  the  oval, 
do  being  the  effective  diameter  governing  the  strength. 

Thus,  with  No.  35  in  Table  132,  do  =  20f -4-  15j^  =  27-78 
inches,  and  by  col.  5  of  Table  133  (100  x  •25)«"  =  1152; 
then  the  rule  (845)  becomes  P  =  33  •  6  X 1152  -4-  (5  •  083  X  27  •  78) 
=  274  lbs. ;  but  experiment  gave  127*5  lbs.  only,  or  les  than 
half.  Again,  with  No.  34,  do  =  14«-r-10J  =19-14  inches, 
then  100  X  '043  =  4-3,  the  logaiithm  of  which,  or  0-6335 
X  2-19  =  1  *  3874,  the  natural  number  due  to  which,  or  24  *  4 
X  33-6  =  819-84.  Then  the  rule  (845)  becomes  P  =  819-84 
-f-  (5  X  19 '  14)  =  8-56  lbs. ;  bnt  experiment  gave  6  •  5  lbs.  only ; 
hence  8  -  56  -r-  6  -  5  =  1  -  32,  or  +32  per  cent,  error. 

(866.)  These  two  experiments  are  all  we  have  on  tubes  de- 
cidedly  oval,  for  Nos.  32,  33  were  too  nearly  cylindrical  to  be 
of  much  service.     We  have  seen  that  the  rule  as  applied  to  the 
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cases  yre  have,  does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  and  if  we 
apply  it  to  extreme  cases  of  very  flat  oval  tubes  we  should 
obtain  results  that  are  manifestly  incorrect.  For  example,  in 
Fig.  195,  A  is  a  tube  12  X  2,  and  B  another,  12  x  1 :  now  by 
the  rule  (865),  B  should  bear  half  only  of  the  pressure  due 
with  A,  but  obviously  there  would  be  no  such  differeuce  in  the 
strength  as  2  to  1 ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  instinctively  that 
there  would  be  so  little  difference  that  practically  they  would 
collapse  with  one  and  the  same  pressure.  Now,  a  rule  that 
fails  with  extreme  cases,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  incorrect  in 
all  other  cases,  although  in  a  less  degree ;  in  fact,  the  laws 
governing  oval  tubes  differ  entirely  form  those  dominating 
cylindrical  ones,  and  the  two  forms  cannot  be  assimilated  so 
as  to  enable  both  to  be  calculated  by  the  same  rule. 

(867.)  We  have  seen  in  (841)  that,  theoretically  at  least,  the 
strain  due  to  external  pressure  on  a  perfectly  cylindrical  tube 
is  simply  a  crmhing  oue.  But  when  an  oval.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
Fig.  191,  is  compressed  into  another,  £,  F,  G,  H,  the  curvature 
from  m  to  n  and  from  o  to  j?  is  flattened,  while  from  m  to  o  and 
from  n  to  j?  the  curvature  is  increased.  In  either  case,  this 
increase  or  decrease  of  curvature  is  resisted  by  the  natural 
stiffness  of  the  material,  the  strain  thus  generated  being  a 
transverse  one. 

Let  Fig.  194  be  a  tube  1x2  inches,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  1  inch  deep,  subjected  to  an  external  fluid  pressure 
in  all  directions.  We  may  assume  that  the  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  a,  a,  tends  to  flatten  the  ellipsis  and 
collapse  the  tube,  but  the  pressure  in  the  direction  6,  6,  tends, 
on  the  contrary,  to  restore  the  tube  to  a  circular  form,  and 
to  partially  counteract  the  collapsing  tendency  of  the  pressure 
a,  a.  But  inasmuch  as  the  area  on  which  a  acts  is  in  our  case 
double  that  on  which  h  acts,  the  final  tendency  will  be  to  col- 
lapse. In  all  cases  the  collapsing  pressure  is  a  differential  oue, 
being,  in  fact,  the  difference  between  the  strain  due  to  the  two 
pressures  from  a  and  6. 

(868.)  Say  that  the  pressures  a  and  h  were  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  then  the  strain  from  a,  a,  acting  on  two  square  inchi  s, 
would  be  300  X  2  =  600  lbs.,  and  the  strain  from  &,  6  »  300  x 
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1  =  300  lbs ;  hence  the  effect  of  both  is  to  leave  600  -  300  » 
300  lbs.  in  the  direction  a,  a,  or  300  -4-2  =  150  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  which  has  to  be  resisted  by  the  material  of  which  the  tube 
is  comf>osed. 

Let  Fig.  196  be  a  series  of  oval  tubes  all  of  the  same  minor 
axes  and  thickness  of  plate,  A  being  the  same  as  Fig.  194:  B 
is  an  oval  tube  1x3  and  1  inch  deep,  the  tliickness  being  the 
same  as  in  Fig.  194,  which  we  found  to  collapse  with  a  different 
tied  or  unbalanced  strain  of  300  lbs.  spread  over  2  square 
inches :  then,  the  transverse  strength  being  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  beam,  with  B  we  should  liav(i  300  x  2  -r-  3  s 
200  lbs.  unbalanced,  to  obtain  which  the  total  pressure  in  the 
direction  a,  a  must  be  300,  and  h,  h  =  100,  leaving  300  — 
100  =  200  lbs.,  as  required,  and  as  this  is  now  spread  over 
3  square  inches,  we  have  a  gross  pressure  of  300  -t-  3  =  100  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  whereas  with  A  we  had  150  lbs. 

Let  C  be  an  oval  tube  1x4  inches,  and  1  inch  deep,  &c  As 
A  collapsed  with  a  differential  pressure  of  300  lbs.,  C  would 
collapse  with  300  X  2-^4  =  150  lbs.,  to  obtain  which  a,  a  =z 
200  lbs. ;  then  6,  6,  being  one  fourth  of  that,  or  50  lbs.,  the 
differential  pressure  =  2o0  —  50  =  150  lbs.,  as  required.  The 
gross  pressure  200  lbs.  being  now  spread  over  4  square  inches, 
we  have  200  -^  4  =  5n  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Again.  D  is  an  oval  tube  1x5  inches,  and  1  inch  deep,  &c. 
A  collapsed  with  a  differential  pressure  of  300  lbs.,  D  would, 
therefore  collapse  with  300  X  2  -7-  5  =  120  lbs.,  to  obtain 
which  a.  a  must  be  150  lbs. ;  then  6,  6,  being  one-fifth  of  that, 
or  30  lbs.,  the  differential  pressure  =  150  —  30  =  120  lb«.,  as 
required.  Here  the  gross  pressure,  150  lbs.,  being  spread  over 
5  square  inches,  gives  150  -f-  5  =  30  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Again,  E  is  an  oval  tube  1x6  inches,  and  1  inch  deep,  A'c. 
A  collapsed  with  a  differential  pressure  of  300  lbs.,  E  would 
collapse  with  300  x  2  -f-  6  =  100  lbs.,  to  obtain  which  the  gross 
pressure  a,  a  must  be  120  lbs. ;  then  6,  &,  being  one-sixth  of 
that,  or  20  lbs.,  the  differential  pressure  =  120  -  20  =  100  lbs., 
as  required.  Hence  the  gross  pressure,  120  lbs.,  being  spread 
over  6  square  inches,  wo  have  120-4-6  =20  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 
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Thus,  witb  the  five  oval  tubes  we  have  considered,  the  minor 
axes  being  1  inch  in  all  cases,  and 

The  major  axes  being  =2345       6  inches^ 

The  gross  total  pressures  =  600  300  200  150  120  lbs., 

The  pressures  per  square  inch  =  300  100     50     30     20  lbs., 

the    results  of  these  analytical  investigations  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  rule : — 

o/»    V                       ^               600 
(869.)  P  =  ;^^^ ^j -. 

^        ^  (A  -  a)  X  A 

Thus,  with  an  oyal  tube  2  x  1,  we  have  P  = 


(2  -  1;  X  2  - 
300  lbs.  per  square  inch: — with  another,   6  X  !»  we  obtain 

P  =  -Tz rr =  20  lbs.,  Ac,  &c.,  as  before. 

(6  —  1)  X  6 

These  numbers  givo  Batio8  only  for  the  strength  of  oval 

tubes  of  varying  proportions  but  all  of  the  same  tbickncFS  and 

leugth,  the  special  object  being  to  investigate  tbe  laws  by  which 

the  two  diameters   govern  the   strength.      Theoretically  the 

strength  should  vary  as  ^  directly,  and  as  d  inversely,  and  be 

independent  of  the  length  of  the  boiler,  but  we  have  seen  that 

in  the  case  of  cylindrical  tubes  the  theory  was  incorrect  (841), 

and  we  must  assume,  in  the  absence  of  experiments  on  oval 

tubes  of  various  lengths   and   thicknesses,  that  the  strength 

of  elliptical  tubes,  like  that  of  cylindrical  ones,  is  directly  as  (' " 

and  inversely  as  the  length ;  we  then  have  the  rule : — 

(870.)  P=    (1"'0  0'"X61.4 


(A  -  a)  X  A  X  L 

In  which  A  =  the  major  and'  a  =  the  minor  axis  in  inches,  L  = 
the  length  of  the  tube  in  feet,  P  =  pressure  in  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  i  =  the  thickness  in  inches. 

With  experiment  No.  35  in  Table  132  this  rule  becomes 

(100   X    •25)»"  X61-4  ^c^rr    n,v. 

^  =  (20f=15i)x  20JV5-083  =  127-7  lbs. :  experiment  gavo 

127  *  5  lbs.     Again,  with  No.  34,  we  obtain 

(100  X  -043)- X  61-4 
*  -    (M  -  lOi)  X  14  X  5       °  °*  ^''"*- 
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experiment  gaye  6  *  5  lbs. ;  hence  5 '  84  -r-  6  *  5  =  *  8986,  showing 
an  error  of  1  -0  -  -8986  =  •  1014  or  -  10-14  per  cent 

(871.)  "OtjZ  rt45c«wi7A(7roM-yotnto,<fcc"--It  should  be  observed 
that  the  multiplier  61*4  has  been  deriyed  from  experimental 
tubes  without  cross-joints,  and  with  one  longitudinal  joint  only. 
By  analogy  with  cylindrical  tubes  (852)  we  may  infer  that  for 
OYal  tubes  on  the  large  scale,  haying  ordinary  lap-joints,  cross- 
ways  and  longitudinally,  the  multiplier  would  become  61  *  4  x 
49  *  3  -r  33  *  6  =  90,  and  hence  we  haye  the  rule 

(872.)  P  -  ^.^_-- _^- -J . 

(873.)  "  Tubes  SligMy  OwiZ."— We  haye  seen  in  (841)  that 
theoretically  the  strain  due  to  external  pressure  on  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  tube  is  simply  a  crushing  one,  but  that  practically 
the  strength  is  giyen  by  the  rule  in  (845).  With  a  flat  oval 
tube  the  stra'n  generated  by  external  pressure  is  a  transyerse 
one,  and  the  strength  is  giyen  by  the  rule  in  (870).  When  the 
form  differs  very  little  from  a  perfect  cylinder  we  may  suppose 
that  the  strength  will  be  giyen  by  the  former  rule  rather  than 
the  latter.  For  such  cases  and  for  tubes  without  cross-ioints  we 
have  the  mle : — 

(874.)  P  =  33-6  X  (100  0''"-f-  (L  x  d,)^ 

d^  being  the  diameter  of  the  osculatiDg  circle,  or  A'  -4-  a,  as 
explained  in  (864),  and  the  rest  as  in  (845).  For  large  tabes 
with  ordinary  lap-ioints  the  rule  becomes : — 

(875.)         P  =  49 •  3  X  (100 <)'" -=- (L  x  cf,). 

With  a  certain  ratio  between  the  two  diameters  these  rules 
will  agree  in  their  results  with  those  for  decidedly  oyal  tubes 
in  (^870),  as  shown  by  Table  136  ;  thus,  with  a  tube  12  x  9J  X  h 
also  with  24  x  22  X  \,  and  with  36  X  34*07  x  |,  the  two  sets 
ol  rules  agree.  With  oyals  more  nearly  cylindrical  than  those 
sizes  the  rules  in  (845),  (850)  will  goyem  the  strength ;  but 
with  flatter  oyals  the  rules  in  (870),  (872)  will  prevail.  The 
host  course  in  any  doubtful  case  is  to  calculate  by  both  rulc>s  and 
aucapt  the  lowest  result  as  correct 
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Table  136. — Of  the  Calculated  Strength  of  Oval  Tubes  10  feet 

loDg  to  Resist  External  Pressure. 


Collapsing  Preatture  in  Lbs.  per 

O'inbtnod  Refmlts  of 

Otar  a    !••     Tn 

-t—^ 

Square  Inch. 

the  iwc 

>  UuU  8. 

oitfB  tn  IDCUVB* 

Opilnary 
Rnle  (»74). 

New  Rule 

(870). 

Batlos. 

Lbe. 

Ration. 

12  X  12 

X* 

70  70 

Infi  .ite 

0-0000 

70-70 

1-0000 

12  X  11 

64 

•77 

129  0 

0  502 

64' 

'77 

•9161 

12  X  10 

X  i 

58 

•92 

64^5 

0-913 

58 

92 

•8333 

12  X    9i 

o 

xi 

57 

•4 

57  4 

lOOO* 

57 

•4 

-8120 

12  X    9 

*9 

53 

•0 

43-0 

1-230 

43 

•0 

•6082 

12  X    8 

x4 

47 

•1 

32-5 

1-449 

32 

•5 

•4600 

12  X    7 

xi 

41 

•18 

25-8 

1-596 

25 

•8 

•3650 

12  X    6 

xi 

35 

•35 

21-5 

(1-644) 

21 

■5 

•3041 

12  X    5 

X  i 

29 

•46 

18-46 

1-600 

18 

•46 

•2611 

12  X    4 

x^ 

23 

•6 

1615 

1  461 

16 

■15 

•2284 

12  X    3 

X  J 

17 

•7 

14-35 

1-233 

14 

•35 

•2030 

12  X    2 

X  k 

11 

•8 

12-92 

0-913 

12 

•92 

•  1827 

12  X    1 

Xi 

5 

■9 

11  75 

0-502 

11 

•75 

-1662 

24  X  24 

Xi 

161 

•3 

Inflnite 

0-000 

161 

•3 

1-0000 

24  X  22 

X  i 

147 

•7 

147-40 

i-ooo* 

147 

'4 

•9137 

24  X  18 

xi 

121 

•0 

49- 12 

2-464 

49 

■12 

•3044 

24  X  12 

xi 

80 

■6 

24-56 

(3-281) 

24 

•56 

•1522 

24  X    6 

x* 

40 

3 

16-37 

2-464 

16 

■37 

•1014 

24  X    2 

xi 

13 

5 

13-39 

1007 

13 

■39 

•0830 

36  X  36 

X  i 

261 

3 

lu  fin  ite 

0000 

261 

3 

1  0000 

36  X  31-07 

'x| 

247 

•4 

247-4 

1 -  000* 

247' 

•4 

•9467 

36  X  27 

x| 

196- 

0 

53-06 

3-69 

53' 

06 

•2030 

36  X  18 

x| 

130 

6 

26-53 

(4-923) 

26- 

53 

•1015 

36  X    9 

X* 

65 

3 

17-69 

3-69 

17' 

69 

•0677 

36  X    3 

x| 

21-8 

14-47 

1-506 

14-47 

•0553 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

(876.)  Thus  with  No.  35  in  Table  182  we  obtained  127-7  lbs. 
by  one  rale  (870),  and  274  lbs.  by  the  other  (845) ;  and  we  may 
admit  the  lower  result  to  be  correct ;  a  conclusion  supported  by 
experiment,  which  gaye  127*5  lbs. 

But  in  experiment  No.  32  we  had  a  tube  very  nearly  cylin- 
drical, there  being  a  difference  in  the  two  diameters  of  ^^^  inch 
only.  We  know  beforehand  that  the  rule  in  (870)  will  not 
apply  to  such  a  case.     NeverUieloss,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
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(861.)  TMes  134,  135,  hare  been  nalcqlUcd  bj  the  nles  in 

(854),  (856),  and   will  fortbo'  simplify  eaJcu^atiaii,   for   the 

strength  being  inTenelj  proportiomJ  to  the  length,  we  hmwe 

€pdIj  to  diride  the  numbers  given  in  those  Tables  bj  Ihe  l«igth 

in  feet  to  find  the  working  prpssnre  in  any  giren  case.     Thus 

gg,    fine  2  feet  3  inches  diameter,  and  10  feet  long,  with  thick- 

neflses  J.  J.  ^  inch,  would  have  working!  praasures  of  35, 85,  and 

J.  OO  lbs.  per  square  inch  respectiTel v,  <lbc. 

rfj^^VB  184 — Of  the  ?TBr?fGTH  o\  Rmixr  Trr.Ks  with  or.iimiy  Laf- 

JOINTS,  ID  Ki>I>TIN«  EXTERNAL  l*KE»rRE- 


to. 
0 

1 

Tliii^ 

BcmorPUIeL 

i 

* 

i      . 

iV 

* 

1 

* 

f 

• 

Working  Prearav  in  Lbn. 

per'^qw 

kiv  Indk. 

'or  I  r.«i 

LonS- 

ft. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

173 

420 

7S9 

Vlrirj 

•   m 

«• 

• 

*■      1 

•• 

« 

3 

138  , 

X^J 

i:il 

h'.u^ 

UVlo 

1 

1 

•  • 

•• 

1 

6 

115 

'2S0 

526 

K>S 

127i» 

1792 

% 

•• 

4 

O 

•• 

244) 

451 

735 

Hr,*6 

1536 

20,%^ 

•  • 

O 

•• 

210 

3iH 

643 

d59 

1344 

IStH) 

S330 

S 

•• 

1«7 

a'lO 

572 

853 

1195 

16^K) 

2149 

2fi08 

s 

•• 

168 

315 

515 

767 

1075 

1441 

18«H 

2348 

o 

•• 

« • 

2n7  j 

4«;'* 

6J^ 

977 

1310 

liSH 

21.^ 

o   1 

•  ■ 

•• 

263 

429 

640 

Sl«5 

121K) 

1,VV^ 

19o« 

3 

•• 

•• 

« • 

3iM> 

51H) 

>>tl 

1110 

1483 

1806 

3 

o 

*• 

•• 

•• 

367 

548 

767 

1006 

1331 

1677 

•• 

•• 

■• 

343 

511 

717 

iH^l 

1242 

1570 

3 

4 
4 
4 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

4sO 

672 

9l"H> 

11K5 

1467 

•• 

•• 

•• 

..    1 

451 

tC« 

848 

lOiHJ 

1381 

■• 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•■ 

426 

5^7 

800 

1035 

1305 

were 


rfiS^^y  '*  Strengthening  Bings:* — Two  of  the  tubes  in  Table  132 
^  ^  eonsiderable  length,  but  were  in  effect  reduced  to  short 
^  ^y  *^**  "°^  riveted  on  them.    Thus  No.  4  was  60  inches 

1  l>irf    became  virtually  20  inches  only,  and,  as  shown   liy 

\A^    ^l»o  strength  was  proportional  to  the  latter.     No.  25  was 

^    fl^    £i»*o  unequal  lengths  by  two  rings,  the  central  length 

s.'T^^'^TjT'   inches  and  the  ends  21]  and  21  •  6  inches  respectively  ; 

same'  ^^'^^^{i.  tB?^  *  ^*^  ^®  strength  would  be  goTerned  by  the 
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Table  135. — Of  the  Strength  of  Boilrb  Tubes  without  Joints, 

in  Hesisting  Extebnal  Pressure. 


Internal 
Diameter. 


ThickDesB  of  Plate. 


* 


s 
Tff 


i 


■At 


i 


A 


Working  Pressure  in  Lbs.  per  Square  Incb,  for  1  Foot  Long. 


ft.  in. 
1  0 


1 
1 
1 
2 


3 

6 
9 
0 


2  3 

2  6 

2  9 

3  0 
3  3 


3 
3 
4 
4 
4 


6 
9 
0 
3 
6 


286 

538 

877 

•  • 

•  « 

229 

430 

701 

1046 

•  ■ 

191 

358 

585 

871 

1221 

164 

307 

501 

747 

1047 

156 

269 

438 

653 

916 

128 

239 

390 

581 

814 

114 

215 

351 

623 

733 

195 

319 

475 

6m 

170 

292 

436 

610 

•  • 

270 

402 

563 

•  ■ 

250 

373 

523 

•• 

234 

348 

488 

•• 

•  e 

327 

458 

•  • 

■  • 

308 

431 

•  • 

•  • 

296 

407 

1400 
1227 

1091 
982 
892 
818 
755 

701 
655 
614 
578 
545 


1588 

1411 
1270 
1155 
1059 
979 

909 
848 
795 
748 
707 


1778 
1600 
1455 
13:^,4 
1231 

1143 

1067 

1000 

941 

889 


greatest  loDgth,  or  21*5  inches.  In  many  cases  it  would  be 
commercially  economical  to  use  a  thin  plate  with  one  or  more 
rings,  rather  than  a  thick  plate  without  such  support.  For 
example,  a  tube  36  inches  diameter,  30  feet  long,  ^  inch  thick, 
would  give  1200  -7-  30  =40  lbs.  per  square  inch  working  pres- 
sure : — with  a  ring  in  the  centre  the  efifectiye  length  becomes 
15  feet,  and  with  say  f  plate,  the  working  pressure  =  640  -7- 15 
=  42*7  lbs.,  and  this  no  doubt  would  be  the  most  economical. 

(863.)  There  are,  however,  some  practical  objections  to  rings 
of  L  or  T  iron  riveted  or  screwed  on  the  tube  in  the  usual 
manner,  one  being  the  risk  of  leakage  at  the  rivet-holes,  and 
another,  that  the  thickness  of  metal  at  the  flange  of  the  angle- 
iron  will  cause  the  boiler-plate  at  that  point  to  be  unduly  heated, 
and  a  more  or  less  destructive  action  to  be  set  up. 

An  ingenious  method  of  overcoming  both  of  these  objections 
is  shown  by  Fig.  191,  in  which  a  cylindrical  tube.  A,  B,  C,  D, 
is  collapsed  into  the  oval  £,  F,  6,  H.    This  change  of  form 
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the  best  practice  variee  from  3*45  to  2*76.  Neyertheless,  it  is 
highly  expedient  wherever  practicable  to  use  Factor  6,  and  thus 
allow  a  wide  margin  for  fluctuations  in  pressure,  deterioration 
from  rust,  and  other  contingencies,  which  are  unavoidable,  and 
should  thus  be  provided  for. 


CHAPTEE    XXIL 

FAOTOB  OF   SAFETY. 


(880.)  «  Bati08  of  Breaking  Weight,  Proof  Strain,  and  Worhtng 
Load" — The  Strength  of  Materials  is  usuallj  determined  by  the 
ultimate  or  breaking  weight  of  a  specimen,  and  among  the  most 
important  questions  with  which  the  Engineer  has  to  deal  is  1st, 
to  determine  the  Eatio  which  the  working  load  may  safely  bear 
to  the  ultimate  strain, — or  the  "  Factor  of  Safety  " ;  and  2nd,  the 
"  Proof  Strain,"  or  the  extent  to  which  work  should  be  tested  in 
order  to  prove  tbe  soundness  of  the  materials,  also  the  correct- 
ness of  the  design  and  perfection  of  workmanship  in  the  case  of 
complex  structures. 

In  determining  the  proper  value  of  the  Factor  of  Safety  so  as 
to  avoid  unnecessary  strength  on  the  one  hand,  and  risk  of  failure 
from  inadequate  strength  on  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider, 1st,  the  varying  conditions  under  which  materials  are 
strained;  and  2nd,  the  variableness  in  the  quality  of  the 
materials  themselves.  These  will  be  very  influential,  so  that 
the  value  of  the  Factor  will  not  be  constant  for  all  cases,  and 
the  whole  matter  is  thereby  complicated  considerably. 

(881.)  "  Variable  Conditions  of  Strain" — We  may  have,  1st, 
a  perfectly  dead  load,  or  statical  strain ;  2nd,  a  rolling  load  in 
rapid  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Bail  way  Bridge,  where  the 
strain  becomes  more  or  less  a  dynamic  one,  but  under  certain 
limitations  dependent  on  the  horizontal  velocity;  3rd,  cases 
where  the  load  is  intermittent,  being  alternately  laid  on  and 
taken  off  repeatedly,  as  in  the  case  of  cranes,  single-acting 
pump-rods,  &g.  ;  4th,  alternating  strains  in  opposite  directions. 
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%B  in  the  case  of  the  beam,  piston-rod,  &c.,  of  ordinary  steam- 
engines,  double-acting  pump-rods,  &c, 

(882.)  "  Variableness  in  McUerialsJ* — Besides  the  variations 
due  to  methods  of  loading,  there  are  at  least  three  others  due 
to  the  materials  themselves,  and  we  have,  5th,  the  natural 
variableness  in  the  strength  of  all  materials,  even  those  of 
apparently  the  same  kind  and  quality  (957) ;  6th,  deterioration 
from  age  and  decay  in  such  materials  as  timber,  ropes,  <&c.,  and 
from  rust  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron,  especially  when  exposed 
to  the  weather;  and  7th,  the  effect  of  thickness  or  size  of 
casting  with  cast  iron,  and  probably  other  cast  metals  (931). 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  consider  each  case  in 
detail  under  those  several  heads;  for  practical  purposes  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  take  a  Factor  so  high  as  to  cover 
many  of  these  contingencies,  and  we  may  then  reduce  the 
cases  to  1st,  a  dead  load ;  2nd,  a  rapidly  rolling  load ;  3rd,  an 
intermittent  load;  and  4th,  an  alternating  strain  in  opposite 
directions.  See  (960)  for  Real  and  apparent  "Factors  of 
Safety." 

We  shsdl  in  this  Chapter  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  case 
of  a  dead,  or  statical  load ;  having  found  the  proper  value  of 
the  Factor  of  Safety  for  that  case,  the  modifications  necessary 
for  other  conditions  will  be  considered  in  the  Chapters  on 
Fatigue  (903),  Impact  (774),  <fcc. 

(883.)  The  earlier  writers,  Tredgold  and  others,  finding  that 
with  ^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  beams  of  cast  irou,  t&o.,  began 
to  show  signs  of  distress  by  takiug  a  permanent  set  (752), 
assumed  that  strain  to  be  the  limit  of  dasiicity,  and  therefore 
that  3  should  be  the  Factor  of  Safety  for  cast  iron.  It  was 
considered  that  with  loads  not  exceeding  that  limit  materials 
would  be  quite  uninjured,  but  that  with  greater  loads  a  beam 
would  go  on  increasing  in  deflection  with  time,  until  at  a  period 
more  or  less  remote  it  would  finally  break.  The  Factor  8, 
based  on  these  conclusions,  has  been  almost  universally  accepted 
for  dead  loads  by  practical  men,  although  Mr.  Hodgkinson  s 
experiments  have  shown  long  ago  that,  Ist,  with  cast  iron 
particularly  there  is  no  such  point  as  the  limit  of  ekuticityy  or 
any  strain,  however  small,  with  which  there  would    be    no 
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permftnent  set  (752),  and  2nd«  that  beams  and  pillars  of  cast 
iron  will  bear  not  ^rd  only,  bat  ^Vit^^b  ^^  ^®  breaking  weight 
safely  and  without  increase  of  deflection  for  years  (905). 

(884.)  From  this  last  statement  it  would  appear  that  the 
Factor  of  Safety  might  be  very  much  less  than  3,  say  2,  the 
beam,  &c.,  being  then  loaded  to  half  the  breaking  weight,  and 
perhaps  this  might  be  permitted  if  we  knew  perfectly  the  actual 
ultimate  strength  of  the  particular  specimen  to  be  dealt  with, 
but  this  must  always  be  an  unknown  quantity,  being,  in  fact, 
incapable  of  proof  except  by  loading  that  specimen  up  to  the 
breaking  point,  which  of  course  would  not  answer  the  purpose. 

From  the  variableness  in  the  qualities  of  most  materials,  the 
assumed  Factor  3  becomes  often  2,  or  even  1^  in  practice  : — for 
example,  say  we  would  calculate  the  transverse  strength  of  a 
bar  of  cast  iron  3  inches  square.  It  is  shown  in  (933)  that  the 
mean  specific  strength  of  a  3-inch  bar  is  only  62  per  cent,  of 
the  strength  of  1-inoh  bars  from  which  the  ordinary  Multiplier 
is  usually  derived  :  moreover,  by  (957)  and  Table  149  the 
minimum  transverse  strength  is  shown  to  be  only  79  per  cent, 
of  the  mean  strength,  of  which  that  multiplier  is  the  exponent. 
Now  if  it  should  happen  that  our  3-iDch  bar  is  of  weak  iron, 
the  Factor  3  would  really  become  in  eflect  3  x  '62  x  '79  = 
1  *  47,  or  less  than  half  its  assumed  value.  Considering  possible 
but  unknown  contingencies  from  mode  of  loading  and  other- 
wise, it  is  evident  that  even  the  Factor  3  would  in  that  case  be 
too  low  for  safety. 

(885.)  ^'  Cast  Iron'^ — The  effect  of  size  or  thickness  of  casting 
is  thus  shown  to  be  so  influential  that  it  becomes  expedient  to 
consider  it  separately  in  each  particular  case,  because  if  we 
adopted  a  Factor  sufliciently  high  to  cover  this  and  all  other 
contingencies  in  the  case  of  large  castings,  that  Factor  would 
be  higher  than  necessary  for  ordinary  sizes,  and  would  lead  to 
a  costly  excess  of  strength.  Adopting  that  course  but  allowing 
for  variableness  as  shown  by  Table  149,  then  the  Factor  3  for 
transverse  strength  becomes  in  effect,  with  weak  bars  3  X  *  79 
=  2  37;  for  tenfiile  strength,  3  x  *79  =  2-37  also;  and  for 
crushing  strength,  3  X  '67  =  2*0.  These  reduced  values  being 
admitted  as  sufficient  for  safety,  we  may  adopt  3  as  the  Factor 
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for  all  straiDS  with  ordinary  thicknesses  of  cast  iron,  applying 
subsequently  the  correction  for  size  of  casting  where  necessary 
(982).  For  example,  with  a  cast-iron  girder  whose  breaking 
weight  calcalated  by  the  ordinary  Multiplier  (335)  is  80  tons, 
we  have  30  -r-  3  =  10  tons  safe  load  if  the  thickness  of  metal 
differs  little  from  1  inch  ;  but  if  the  thickness  (of  the  bottom 
flange  more  particularly)  is  about  2  inches,  we  have  10  X  *  72 
=  7*2  tons;  and  if  3  inches  thick,  then  10  X  '62  =  6-2  tons 
per  square  inch  safe  dead  load. 

(886.)  **  Wrought  Iron."— The  Diagram,  Fig.  215,  shows  that 
under  tensile  and  compressive  strains  wrought  iron  practically 
fails  with  12  or  13  tons  per  square  inch,  the  extensions  and 
compressions  becoming  excessive  and  increasing  with  time. 
The  mean  tensile  breaking  weight  is  25-7  tons,  as  shown  by 
Table  1 ;  evidently,  therefore,  the  iron  begins  to  be  crippled  with 
half  the  breaking  weight,  and  2  would  be  too  low  for  the 
Factor  of  Safety  even  if  we  were  sure  that  the  iron  was  of 
average  quality.  Besides,  Table  149  shows  that  if  the  bar 
happens  to  be  of  weak  iron,  Factor  2  would  really  become 
2  X  '  77  =  1 '  54,  and  the  bar  would  be  very  much  overstrained. 
Factor  3  becomes  8  X  -77  =  2*3,  which  as  the  diagrams  show 
by  *  *  may  be  safely  permitted. 

We  may  therefore  admit  3  as  the  Factor  of  Safety  with  all 
strains  on  wrought  iron : — thus  the  safe  tensile  strain  becomes  say 
25  *  7  -7-  3  =  8  *  6  tons  per  square  inch  with  bar  iron ;  and 
21*6  -r-  3  =  7-2  tons,  with  plate  iron,  &c, 

(887.)  "" Steel" ^The  elasticity  of  steel  under  transverse 
strains  is  wonderfully  perfect  as  shown  by  the  Diagram, 
Fig.  211,  where  a  bar  of  untempered  steel  shows  no  appreciable 
signs  of  distress  with  even  f  ths  of  the  ultimate  strain,  or  that 
with  which  the  bar  sinks  down  completely.  In  such  a  case  we 
might  admit  that  the  bar  might  be  loaded  safely  to  ^  the 
ultimate  strength,  or  that  the  Factor  might  be  =  2.  But 
Table  149  shows  that  the  variableness  in  the  tensile  strength 
of  steel  is  very  great,  namely  '  68,  the  mean  strength  being  1  *  0, 
hence  if  a  weak  bar  is  loaded  with  ^  the  ultimate  load  due 
to  an  average  bar  it  would  evidently  bo  strained  to  ^  -r-  *  68 
A  *  78,  or  but  little  less  than  |  of  its  own  ultimate  strength, 
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and  this  would  be  too  near  the  crippling  strain  to  be  admitted 
safely. 

We  may  therefore  allow  3  as  the  Factor  of  Safety  with  all 
strains  on  Steel :  with  a  weak  bar  this  would  in  effect  be  redaced 
to  8  X  '  68  =  2,  giving  thus  the  safe  load  at  ^  the  nltLniate 
strength,  and  this^  as  the  diagrams  show,  may  be  permitted 
safely. 

(888.)  "  Tm^."— With  Timber  it  is  necessary  in  fixing  the 
yalne  of  the  Factor  of  Safety,  to  provide  not  only  for  variable- 
ness in  the  strength  common  to  all  materials,  but  also  for 
deterioration  from  age  and  for  decay  from  exposure  to  the 
elements,  which  is  quite  another  matter.  To  cover  all  these 
contingencies  it  becomes  expedient  to  adopt  a  higher  Factor 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary :  we  will  take  it  at  5  as  a 
mean  for  dead  loads. 

(889.)  "  Effect  of  Age!* — The  effect  of  age  may  be  ascertained 
approximately  from  the  experiments  in  Table  1 : — ^Mr.  Bevan 
found  as  a  mean  of  two  experiments  the  tensile  strength  of 
ordinary  Oak  to  be  17,400  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  old  Oak 
gave  14,000  lbs.,  or  80  per  cent.  By  Table  149  the  minimum 
tensile  strength  is  *72,  the  Factor  5  would  therefore  in  the 
case  of  old  and  weak  oak  be,  in  effect,  reduced  to  5  x  *8  X  *72 
=  2  •  88,  which  however  is  not  too  low  for  safety.  The  troM- 
verse  strength  of  yoimg  oak  or  value  of  Mt  is  964  lbs.,  and  of 
old  oak  660  lbs.,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Tredgold, 
hence  old  oak  is  only  68  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  young  oak, 
and  the  minimum  transverse  strength  being  *  72  by  Table  149, 
Factor  5  is  in  effect  reduced  to  5  x  '68  x  '  72  =  2  -  45  in  the 
case  of  old  and  weak  oak,  not  very  different  from  the  result  we 
obtained  from  the  tensile  strength,  which  came  out  2  *  88. 

The  mean  tensile  strength  of  Teak  is  15,090  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  but  of  old  Teak  8200  lbs.  only,  or  55  per  cent. :  hence 
Factor  5  becomes  in  effect  5  x  '55  x  '97  =  2*67. 

We  have  here  taken  extreme  cases ;  with  ordinary  care  in 
selection  Timber  need  never  be  weaker  than  we  have  assumed, 
and  Factor  5  may  be  taken  as  sufficient  for  safety  for  all  strains 
on  timber. 

(890.)  "  Effect  of  Decay:'  —  The  effect  of  decay  on  the 
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etrength  of  timber  exposed  to  the  destmctiye  action  of  the 
elemeDts  is  very  difficult  to  estimate,  there  being,  in  fact,  no 
limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the  material  may  be  weakened  from 
that  cause.  Mr.  Bevan  found  that  Oak  from  an  old  pile  taken 
out  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  had  a  tensile  strength  of  4500  lbs.  per 
square  inch  only,  which  is  23  per  cent,  only  of  the  mean  strength 
of  sound  oak.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  in  any  structure 
exposed  to  air  and  water,  to  provide  for  the  eventuality  of  decay, 
the  Factor  of  Safety  should  not  be  less  than  10  for  a  dead 
load,  when  the  mean  strength  of  sound  timber  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  calculation : — evidently  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bevan's  oak 
pile  that  factor  would  in  effect  be  reduced  to  10  X  *23  =  2*3. 

(891.)  "Stone,  Slate,  Brickwork,  etc."— Except  for  the  crash- 
ing strain,  our  experimental  knowledge  of  these  materials  is 
limited,  and  we  have  little  else  but  judgment  to  guide  us  in 
fixing  the  value  of  the  Factor  of  Safety : — they  are  all  weak  in 
resisting  Impact,  and  as  in  many  cases  an  unexpected  blow  may 
have  to  be  borne,  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  Factor  higher 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  say  4.  Table  149  shows 
that  for  brick  exposed  to  transverse  strains  4  may  become  in 
effect  4  X  '  75  =  3  with  a  weak  specimen ;  and  that  for  crush- 
ing strains  4  may  be  reduced  to  4  x  '  5  =  2  in  the  ouse  of  Bed 
Sandstone ;  and  to  4  x  *  58  =  2  *  32  in  the  ease  of  Granite. 
These  reduced  numbers  show  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  adopt  a 
Factor  lower  than  4  for  these  materials. 

(892.)  Collecting  these  results,  we  obtain  for  ordinary  cases 
the  series  of  Batios  and  Factors  of  Safety  in  Table  187. 
Special  cases,  which  are  very  numerous,  require  special  Factors 
obtained  direct  from  experience,  and  this  is  very  often  the  only 
safe  course;  the  modifying  circumstances  are  in  practice  so 
numerous  and  so  complex  that  satisfsMstory  results  are  not  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  Table  138  gives  the  Batios  of  the 
Breaking,  Proof,  and  Working  Loads,  with  special  reference  to 
Bailway  Bridges,  &c.,  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  most 
eminent  Engineers,  as  given  in  Evidence  before  H.M.  Com- 
missioners. Of  these,  B.  Stephenson,  W.  Fairbaim,  J.  Hawkshaw, 
J.  Cubitt,  and  P.  W.  Barlow,  have  adopted  the  Factor  6,  as  the 
best  for  general  Bailway  purposes.    It  is  shown  in  (491)  that 
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Tablb  187. — Of  the  Batios  of  the  Brrakino  Weight,  Proof  Straix, 
and  Working  Load  for  different  MateriaU;  also  the  Factor  ot 
Safety  :  all  for  Dead  Loads. 


Ratios. 


KlDd  of  MaieriaL 


jBrpaklng 
I  Weight. 


Tempered  Steel  Spring      

Ordinary  Wroaght  Iron,  Steel,  Oagt 
Iron,  Cast  and  Wroaght  Leail, 
Copper,  Braaa,  &c 

Slate,  York  Paving,  Stone,  Brickwork 

X Aiuoer  ■•      ■•      ••      *•      ■■      ••      •■ 


Special  Cases. 

Railway  Bridges,  Wrouf;ht  Iron 
„  „        Cast  Iron 

Boilers 

Ropes— Hempen 

Chain — Sbort-lmked — Crane    .. 
Stud-linked— Oable      .. 


n 


1 

1 

1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Proof 

Working 

Strain. 

iMd 

f 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

A 

i 

i 

i 

f 

i 

i 

i 

A 

TV 

i 

i 

Factor  of 

Safety. 


2 

3 

4 
5 


6 
9 
6 

4 

I* 


Table  188. — Of  the  Ratios  of  the  Brraking  Proof  and  Working 
Loads  on  Beams,  according  to  different  Authorities. 


Breaking 
Weight. 

* 

Proof 
Strain. 

Working  Load. 

Authortty. 

Dead  Load. 

BaUwajr 
BrIdgM. 

W.  Fairbaim 

J.  Cubitt 

R.  Stephenson 

W.  H.  Barlow        ..     .. 

J.  Hawkshaw..      ••     •• 

J.  Locke 

I.  K,  Brunei 

P.  W.  Barlow 

C.  Fox 

CMay 

W.  Cubitt       

H.  Grisaell      

J.  U.  Rastrick       ..     .. 
J.  Glynn 

i  or  J 

} 

1  or  1 

i  » s 

lor  1 
1 

4  to| 

•  • 

•  • 

i  ori 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1  or  } 
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4 

i 
4 
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f 
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} 

4 

•  . 

4 
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with  very  large  strnctures,  the  highest  possible  Factor  =  4,  being 
limited  by  the  great  weight  of  the  Beam  itself. 

PROOF  STRAIN. 

(893.)  The  great  object  of  testing  or  proving  Materials  is  to 
obtain  thereby  a  guarantee  that  they  will  safely  bear  the  per- 
manent load  assigned  to  them.  To  secure  that  purpose  satis- 
fiustorily  it  will  not  suffice  to  test  up  to  the  working  load  only : 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  an  excess  of  strength  to  cover  the 
possible  contingencies  of  irregularities  in  loading,  or  imper- 
fection in  quality.  In  considering  the  proper  value  of  the 
**  Proof  Strain  "  there  are  two  different  bases  to  calculate  from, 
1st,  by  making  the  Proof  Strain  a  given  fraction  of  the  Break- 
ing Weight,  and  2nd,  by  making  it  a  given  multiple  of  the 
working  load.  If  the  Factor  were  constant  for  all  materials, 
the  two  methods  would  be  identical  in  their  results ;  but  as  we 
have  seen,  that  Factor  has  a  variable  value,  which  alters  the 
case.  Thus,  say  we  take  the  Factor  at  3,  and  allow  the  Proof 
Strain  to  be  half  the  breaking  weight;  'then  the  Breaking, 
Proof,  and  Working  Strains  would  be  in  the  ratio  1,  ^,  ^,  the 
Proof  Strain  being  J  -^  ^  =  1  •  50,  or  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
the  working  load.  But  with  Factor  5,  if  we  made  the  proof 
strain  half  the  breaking  weight  as  before,  we  should  evidently 
have  1,  ^,  i  as  the  ratios  of  the  three  strains,  and  in  that  case  the 
proof  fetrain  would  have  been  ^  -r  i  =  2  *  50,  or  150  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  the  working  load. 

(894.)  Considering  that  the  special  object  of  testing  has 
direct  reference  to  the  safe  endurance  of  the  working  load,  it 
seems  expedient  to  take  that  load  as  the  basis,  rather  than  the 
breaking  weight. 

The  earlier  authorities  considered  that  ^rd  of  the  breaking 
weight  was  the  *'  limit  of  elasticity,"  and  that  materials  would 
be  permanently  injured  by  heavier  strains.  Although  that  con- 
clusion has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  (883),  the  notion  still 
lingers  in  the  minds  of  practical  men,  some  of  whom,  such  as 
Brunei,  object  to  the  testing  of  materials  beyond  the  permanent 
working  load  which  they  are  intended  to  carry.  This  would, 
however,  be  an  obviously  unsafe  practice,  for  there  might  be 
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some  latent  defect  in  design  or  quality,  such  that  the  stmctnTa 
would  break  with  a  strain  very  little  in  excess  of  the  working 
load,  and  if  in  practice  that  load  should  from  some  unexpected 
cause  be  a  little  greater  than  was  assigned  to  it,  utter  failure 
might  result.  It  is  therefore  highly  necessary  that  the  Proof 
Strain  should  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the  working  load,  ao 
as  to  leave  a  margin  for  contingencies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  overstrain  the  material : — ^Mr.  Fairbaim  says,  '*  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  testing  ginlers  much  beyond  their  per- 
manent load  *' ;  however,  he  ttikes  the  working  load  at  ^  or  ^ 
of  the  breaking  weight,  and  the  proof  strain  at  ^  or  j^  of  the 
breaking  weight.  Hence  the  proof  strain  would  be  in  one  case 
i  -4-  i  =  1 '  33,  or  33  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  case  J  -r-  J  = 
1  *50,  or  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  working  load. 

(895.)  Most  of  the  Engineers  whose  opinions  are  given  in 
Table  138,  consider  half  the  breaking  weight  to  be  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  materials  should  be  tested.  K  we  admit  that  the 
Proof  Strain  should  be  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  working 
load,  then  with  Factor  3  we  should  have  1  -f-  3  X  1*50  =  '5, 
or  half  the  breaking  weight,  which  agrees  with  the  opinion  of 
the  eminent  Engineers  in  that  Table.  Moreover,  the  various 
Diagrams  and  Tables  show  that  with  a  strain  of  half  the  break- 
ing weight  there  is  no  excessive  deflection  or  permanent  set, 
which  proves  that  the  materials  are  not  overstrained.  With 
Factor  4  we  should  have  for  the  proof  strain  1  -7-  4  X  1  *  50  = 
•375,or  fths;  and  with  Factor  5, 1  -r-  5  x  1-60  =  -3,  or  ^ths 
of  the  breaking  weight  respectively ;  being  in  both  cases  less 
than  half. 

We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  Proof  Strain  should  be 
50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  permanent  or  working  load,  giving 
thus  a  good  margin  for  contingencies,  without  unduly  straining 
the  material. 

OK   TEST-BABS,  ETa 

(896.)  "  Factor  determined  hy  Test-bars" — In  large  contracts 
for  cast-iron  girders,  sleepers,  (Src,  for  Hail  way  and  other  pur* 
poses,  it  is  usual,  in  order  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  strength, 
and  uniformity  therein,  to  have  test-bars  cast  from  the  same 
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iron  as  that  nsed  for  the  Girders,  usnally  two  or  three  times  a 
day  at  given  intervals.  These  sample  test^bars  are  then 
subjected  to  transverse  strain,  and  the  breaking  weights  are 
required  to  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  load  fixed  by  the 
Engineers,  the  Girders  being  rejected  if  the  test-bars  fedl  to 
come  up  to  that  standard.  Thus  the  **  Factor  of  Safety "  is 
determined  by  Test-bars. 

Another  test-standard  is  to  give  a  certain  minimum  tendle 
strength  for  the  iron,  in  which  case  the  iron  used  for  the 
girders  is  cast  at  intervals  as  before  in  forms  suitable  for  being 
torn  asunder,  and  is  required  to  bear  a  given  strain  per  square 
inch. 

(897.)  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  the  strength  of 
girders  of  ordinary  sections  will  be  simply  proportional  to  the 
transverse  strength  of  such  '^  Test-Bars,"  or  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  iron  as  thus  taken.  Mr.  Berkley  made  some 
valuable  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this  question, 
the  reduced  results  of  which  are  given  by  Table  139.  The 
girders  were  all  of  the  ordinary  double-flanged  type  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  nsed  in  his  experiments,  the 
depth  being  5^  inches  and  the  length  4^  feet  between  bearings, 
the  other  dimensions  are  given  by  Figs.  197,  198,  199.  Thus 
No.  4  broke  with  16,730  lbs.,  or  3346  lbs.  per  square  inch  of 
sectional  area,  when  the  test-bar  (cast  from  the  same  iron), 
2  inches  deep,  1  inch  wide,  broke  with  25  cwt.  in  the  centre, 
and  the  tensile  strength  =  7 '  142  tons  per  square  inch. 

(898.)  By  judicious  mixture  a  stronger  iron  was  obtained 
which  gave  36  cwt.  for  the  transverse  strength  of  test-bar,  and 
a  tensile  strength  of  13*3  tons  per  square  inch,  as  in  No.  6 ; 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  girders  would  be  stronger  in 
the  ratio  of  the  transverse  strengths  36  to  25,  or  in  that  of  the 
tensile  strengths  13*3  to  7*142.  By  the  test-bar  ratio  the 
girder  in  the  strong  iron  should  break  with  8346  X  36  -^  25 
=  4818  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  but  the  actual  breaking 
weight  was  6309  lbs.,  hence  4818  -^  5809  =  *  908,  showing 
A  deficit  by  the  test-bar  Batio  of  1-0  -  -908  =:  -092,  or  9*2 
per  cent. 

Again :  by  the  tensile  ratio  we  obtain  3346  x  13*3  -r  7*  142 
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Table  189. 

—  Of  the  Belatioxs  between   the 

STKKNGTn    of                      1 
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(4) 

(5) 

(«) 
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(8) 

(9) 

=  6231  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  bnt  the  actual  breaking 
weight  was  5309  lbs.  only,  hence  6231  —  5809  =  1  •  174  or 
17 '  4  per  cent,  in  excess  by  the  tensile  Ratio. 

(899.)  The  ools.  8,  9,  10,  11  in  Table  139  have  been  calcu- 
lated in  this  way,  and  show  that  the  strength  of  the  girders  do 
not  follow  precisely  or  even  very  nearly  the  ratio  of  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  the  iron  as  indicated  by  test^bars,  neither  does 
it  follow  the  ratio  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  iron.  The  test- 
bars  or  beams  give  the  best  results,  and  the  safest,  being  always 
less  tlian  the  experimental  strength^of  the  girders,  varying  from 
—  1 '  7  to  —  23  *  8  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  9.  The  calculations  from 
the  tensile  strength  give  in  four  cases  ont  of  six,  errors  in  excess, 
in  one  case  to  the  extent  of  26  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  11.  We 
should  have  expected  that  with  girders  of  such  a  section  failoie 
would  ensue  from  the  rapture  of  the  bottom  flange  under  tensile 
strain,  and  that  the  strength  would  be  dominated  by  the  tensile 
rather  than  by  the  transverse  strength  of  the  iron,  but  experi- 
ment shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

(900.)  With  Mr.  Stirling's  toughened  cast  iron  (938)  the 
mean  transverse  strength  of  test-bars  showed  an  increase  of 
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GiRDEBS,  and  the  Tbamsyebse  and  Tensile  Stbength  of  the 

TEi>T-BAB8. 
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52-0 

17 

20 

57-3 

86-2 

35 

44 

58-7 

00-0 

00 

00 

000 

47-0 

26 

20 

22-4 

95- 1 

43 

52 

54-6 

(la) 

(13) 

(14) 

(16) 

Authority. 


Fa'ri)aini. 

Berkley. 

Berkley. 

Fairbaim. 

Brrkley. 

Berkley. 

Fft'rliflim. 

Berkley. 

Berkley. 


60  per  cent,  over  ordinary  cast  iron,  while  the  tensile  test  gave 
74  per  cent.,  as  in  col.  5  of  Table  143 ;  bat  when  cast  in  large 
girders  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  form,  the  increase  was  only 
86*6  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Owen's  experiments  in 
Tab'e  68.  In  that  case,  therefore,  it  is  evidently  unsafe  to 
calculate  the  strength  of  the  girders  from  either  the  transverse 
or  tensile  test-bars.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
the  reverse  of  Mr.  Berkley's  results  with  ordinary  iron,  where 
the  transverse  test-bars  gave  too  low  a  result,  the  mean  of  col.  9 
in  Table  189  being  —  12  - 1  per  cent.  But  with  Stirling's  iron 
the  transverse  test-bars  gave  60  —  36*6  =»  23-4,  and  the 
tensile  74  -  86*6  =  -  37*4  per  cent,  too  high  (940). 

(901.)  It  is  evident  from  all  this,  that  the  ordinary  test-bar, 
and  tensile  tests  are  unsatisfactory  :  a  more  reliable  test  would 
be  given  by  the  use  of  *^  Unit "  girders,  as  in  (485),  that  is  to 
say,  by  making  a  model  girder  to  a  small  scale  with  precisely 
the  same  cross-sectional  proportions  as  the  full-sized  girders, 
and  calculating  the  latter  from  that  of  the  model  in  the  manner 
explained  and  illustrated  in  (483). 

(902.)  In  cols.  12,  13, 14, 15  of  Table  139,  the  effect  on  the 
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Girder  of  a  given  increase  in  the  Tensile,  Cmsliing,  and  Trans- 
verse strengths  of  the  iron  is  shown  more  clearly.  Thns  with 
Nos.  8,  9,  we  find  that  while  the  tensile  strength  is  increased 
47  per  cent,  the  test-bars  are  20,  and  the  girders  22*4  percent. 
A  farther  increase  in  the  tensile  strength  of  95*1  percent., 
produces  62  per  cent,  in  the  test-bars,  and  54  *  6  per  cent,  in 
the  girders,  <&c.  The  crushing  strain  in  col.  7  was  calculated 
from  the  experimental  tensile  and  transverse  strengths  hj  the 
Bole  (498),  in  the  absence  of  direct  experiment. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

FATIOUB   OF   UATEBIAL8. 


(903.)  *'  General  Principles." — Experiments  have  shown  that 
when  materials  are  subjected  to  heavy  strains  of  any  kind,  they 
manifest  distress  in  several  ways.  1st,  where  the  load  is 
constant  by  the  extensions,  deflections,  &c.,  increasing  with  time. 
2nd,  where  the  load  is  progressively  increased,  by  the  deflec- 
tions &G.,  increasing  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  strains.  3rd,  by 
taking  a  *'  Permanent  set "  (751).  4th,  by  eventually  breaking 
or  giving  way  with  a  strain  much  below  the  normal  strength  of 
the  Material,  as  the  result  of  long-continued  and  oft-repeated 
intermittent  strains.  These  results  of  over-strain  may  be  aptly 
expressed  by  the  general  term  '*  Fatigue." 

This  subject  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  1st,  Statical 
fatigue  from  a  long-continued  dead  load ;  2nd,  Dynamic  fiEitigue 
from  a  rolling  or  moving  load,  which  acts  more  or  less  with 
Impact  (831). 

Statical  Fatigue* 

(904.)  This  case  may  be  divided  into  two  branches.  Ist, 
where  a  heavy  and  invariable  dead  load  is  borne  for  a  long 
time  continuously.  2nd,  where  the  load  is  intermittent  and 
variable,  being  alternately  and  frequently  laid  on  and  relieyed 
wholly  or  partially,  but  without  impact  or  shock. 
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'*0(mMant  Load,*' — The  effect  of  constant  tensile  strains  on 
wronght  iron  is  shown  by  cols.  4,  4,  in  Tables,  94,  95 ;  thus,  by 
the  latter,  with  17  *  86  tons  per  sqnare  inch,  fatigue  was  mani- 
fested by  the  extensions  continuing  to  increase  with  time^  but  at 
a  diminishing  rate :  the  1st  hour  gave  an  increase  of  14*5  per 
cent.;  the  next  15*5  —  14*5  =  1  per  cent;  the  next  16*3  — 
15*5  =  0*8  per  cent,  &c.,  np  to  7  hours,  when  it  continued 
constant  up  to  10  hours.  Even  with  the  heavy  strain  of  22  *  63 
tons  per  square  inch,  or  about  22*63  -f-  25*7  =  '88,  or  88  per 
cent,  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  extensions  increased  only  *  08 
per  cent,  in  7  hours,  and  then  remained  stationary  np  to  12 
hours.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  fatigue  manifests  itself 
with  moderate  strains  even  more  than  with  heavy  ones,  which 
is  yery  remarkable. 

(905.)  Mr.  Fairbaim's  experiments  on  cast-iron  bars  strained 
transversely  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  it  was  found  that  in  a 
series  of  bars  subjected  to  constant  dead  loads  for  long  periods, 
those  with  the  lightest  loads  manifested  the  most  distress  from 
fatigue  by  increase  in  deflections  ;  thus  when  strained  to 

62  75  88  100  nearly 

per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  or  breaking  weights  for  periods  of 

4(  5  5  5 

years,  the  increase  in  deflection  from  fatigue  in  those  times  was 
14*1  11-4  8-6  2-8 

per  cent,  respectirely ;  these  were  the  maximum  results  in  each 
case.  It  was  found  that  the  deflections  increased  the  most 
considerably  during  the  first  weeks  and  months  up  to  12  or 
15  months,  and  then  became  oonstant  or  nearly  so.  One  bar 
loaded  up  to  the  very  breaking  weight  for  5  years,  had  not  any 
greater  deflection  than  it  had  taken  3  or  4  years  before,  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  concludes  that  it  is  probably  a  law  with  cast 
iron  that  the  deflection,  &c.,  will  go  on  increasing  with  time  at 
first  until  it  becomes  a  certain  quantity,  beyond  which  it  will 
no  longer  increase,  but  becomes  stationary : — We  have  seen 
(904)  that  wrought  iron  under  tensile  strains  seems  to  follow  a 
eimilar  law. 
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(906.)  Mr.  Fairbaim  made  similar  experiments  on  the  power 
of  cast-iron  pillars  to  sustain  long-continned  strains : — ^tfaey 
were  1  inch  diameter,  6  feet  long,  with  rounded  ends,  were 
loaded  with 

4  7  10  18 

cwts.,  which  is  equiralent  to 

30  53  75  97 

per  cent,  of  the  breaking  weight,  as  fonnd  by  direct  experiment 
on  similar  pillars.  The  pillar  loaded  with  13  cwt  bore  the 
strain  for  5  or  6  months  and  then  broke  : — the  others  bore  .  heir 
respective  loads  for  3  years,  and  their  deflections  were  then 

0*01  0*025  0*409  — 

inch.  The  deflection  of  the  pillar  with  10  cwt.  was  *  230  inch 
when  first  taken,  and  after  each  successiye  year  it  became  *  380, 
•  380,  and  •  409  inch  respectively. 

(907.)  The  general  results  seem  to  be  : — 

1st.  That  the  elasticity  is  affected  by  fatigue  from  a  dead 
load,  but  up  to  a  certain  extent  only,  and  within  a  limited  time  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  extensions,  &c.,  do  not  go  on  increasing  with 
time  indefinitely,  nor  to  an  unlimited  extent,  terminated  only 
by  fracture  ;  but  that  both  are  limited. 

Sad.  That  the  ultimate  strength  and  deflection  are  not  affected 
by  fatigue,  both  being  the  same  whether  the  material  is  broken 
suddenly  or  after  a  long-sustained  and  heavy  dead  load. 

3rd.  That  on  emergency  materials  may  be  safely  strained  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  was  admitted  by  Tredgold  and  other 
earlier  authorities  : — they,  finding  that  with  loads  greater  than 
^rd  of  the  breaking  weight,  the  extensions,  &c.,  continually 
increased  with  a  constant  load,  supposed  that  this  increase 
would  go  on  indefinitely  imtil  rupture  ensued,  whereas,  as  we 
have  seen,  although  it  may  go  on  increasing  for  a  long  time, 
even  years,  it  does  so  in  a  continually  diminishing  ratio  until  in 
a  certain  limited  time  it  ceases,  or  becomes  constant 

(908.)  "  Variable  Load:'— We  have  seen  that  when  the  load 
is  constant,  materials  seem  to  be  capable  of  bearing  strains 
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approximating  to  the  breaking  weight  for  indefinite  periods 
without  apparent  injury.  But  where  the  load  is  variable,  being 
wholly  or  partially  relieyed  and  laid  on  again  continuously,  tliu 
case  is  entirely  altered. 

This  case  divides  itself  into  two  very  different  conditions. 
1st,  where  the  load  is  variable,  but  acts  in  one  direction  only 
as,  for  instance,  with  the  rods  of  single-acting  pumps ;  and,  2nd, 
strains  acting  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  as  is  the  case 
with  double-acting  pump-rods,  and  many  of  the  parts  of  ordinary 
steam-engines: — for  example,  in  a  piston-rod  the  strains  are 
alternately  tensile  on  the  down-stroke  and  compressive  on  the 
np-stroke,  &c. 

(909.)  "  Load  in  One  Direction  only" — This  case  must  be  sub- 
divided into  two  different  conditions.  1st,  ** Intermittent  Strains" 
where  the  load  is  entirely  relieved  and  laid  on  again  con- 
tinuously without  shock ;  and,  2nd,  *'  Differential  Strains"  where 
the  load  is  intermittent,  but  is  only  partially  relieved  at  each 
stroke. 

1st.  Wohler*s  experiments  have  shown  that  where  the  load  is 
totally  relieved  each  time,  the  best  fibrous  wrought  iron  breaks 
with  tensile  strains  of  15  to  18  tons  per  square  inch ;  the  mean 
is  16*5  tons,  and  as  the  mean  strength  for  a  constant  dead  load 
is  25*7  tons,  as  shown  by  Table  1,  we  have  the  ratio  16 '5 -f- 
25*7  -  '64  or  ^  nearly. 

Soft  steel  was  found  by  Wohler  to  give  under  similar  con- 
ditions of  entirely  relieved  strain,  from  22*5  to  25  tons  per 
square  inch ;  the  mean  is  23  *  7  tons,  and  as  by  Table  1  the 
mean  tensile  strength  of  stoel  for  dead  loads  is  47*8  tons,  we 
have  the  ratio  23  *  7  -r-  47  *  8  =  *  5,  which,  being  less  than  the 
ratio  for  wrought  iron,  seems  to  indicate  less  perfect  elasticity, 
and  must  be  incorrect.  We  will  therefore  assume  that  with 
totally  relieved  strains  the  breaking  weight  of  steel  is  f  of  the 
statical  breaking  weight,  or  the  same  ratio  as  for  wrought 
iron. 

(910.)  For  cast  iron  we  have  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  and  Captain  James,  the  leading  results  of  which  are 
given  in  Table  140.  In  James'  experiments  the  beams  were 
deflected  by  cams  revolving  from  4  to  7  times  per  minute ;  ono 
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of  these  was  a  step  cam  wbich  gently  deflected  the  bar  and  then 
suddenly  relieved  the  pressure  at  each  revolution;  the  other 
was  a  common  ezcentric  with  a  notched  edge  intended  to  giTe 
some  vibration  to  the  motion,  but  this  effect  would  be  very 
slight,  and  essentially  the  strains  may  be  regarded  as  statical 
ones.  The  deflections  produced  were  such  as  would  have  been 
given  by  certain  fractions  of  the  breaking  weight. 

With  the  step  cam,  three  8-inch  bars  bore  without  apparent 
injury,  each  10,000  deflections  with  ^rd  the  breaking  weight, 
one  broke  with  25,486,  and  one  with  51,588  deflections ;  another 
was  not  broken  with  100,000  deflections.  This  last  bar  had 
evidently  been  strained  very  nearly  up  to  the  breaking  point, 
two  similar  bars  having  broken  with  a  smaller  number  of  deflec- 
tions, and  yet  its  strength  was  not  impaired,  as  was  proved  by 
breaking  it  afterwards  by  a  dead  load.  It  broke  with  2831  Ibe. 
in  the  centre,  the  strength  of  a  similar  new  bar  of  the  same  iron 
was  2884  lbs.  Similarly  the  three  bars  which  bore  10,000  de- 
flections without  failing,  were  subsequently  broken  with  dead 
loads ;  the  mean  breaking  weight  was  8050  lbs.,  new  and  un- 
strained bars,  as  we  have  seen,  breaking  with  2884  lbs. 

(911.)  We  And  from  this  that  with  an  intermittent  load  ofi^ 
and-on  without  shock  and  in  one  direction  only,  the  breaking 
weight  is  ^rd  of  the  Statical  or  dead  load,  for  although  four  out 
of  the  six  bars  experimented  upon  were  not  broken,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  all  have  failed  with  a  greater  number  of  defleo- 
tions.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  highest  number  of 
changes  in  these  experiments  was  very  much  less  than  would 
occur  in  practice: — ^for  instance,  with  pump-rods  making 
25  strokes  per  minute  for  10  hours  per  day,  we  evidently  have 
25  X  60  X  10  =  15000  changes  per  day.  In  the  course  of  the 
years  which  such  rods  would  be  expected  to  last  without  break* 
ing,  the  changes  would  amount  to  many  millions,  and  the 
strength  should  be  adapted  to  these  practical  conditions. 

Other  experiments  were  made  with  a  load  equal  to  ^  the 
statical  breaking  weight  variously  applied,  namely,  by  the  step 
cam,  the  rough  cam,  and  a  traversing  load  passing  to  and  fro 
over  the  beam,  but  so  slowly  as  not  to  produce  any  shock  as  a 
rapidly  rolling  load  would  do  (831).    With  one  exception  the 
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Table  140. — Of  the  Resistance  of  Beams  to  Fatioub,  from  the 
ExPEBiMEiTTS  of  Mr.  HoDOKiNsoN  and  Captain  James,  R.£. 


81x00  of  Ban. 

Fraction  of  the 

Depth. 
Inches. 

Breadth. 
Jncbes. 

Length. 
Feet. 
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Breaking 
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Gbanges  of 
Load. 


Effect 
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1,085 

Broke. 

4,000 

Not  broken,  2. 

8,026 

Broke. 

127 

Broke. 

4,000 

Not  broken,  2. 

3,965 

Broke. 

1,282 

Broke. 

29 

Broke. 

474 

Broke. 

127 

Broke. 

4,000 

Not  broken. 

4,000 

Not  broken. 

3,700 

Broke. 

lOam:  Jan 

lea. 

10,000 

Not  broken,  flL 

30,000 

Not  broken. 

28,602 

Broke. 

Cam:  JanM 

M. 

10,000 

Not  broken,  8. 

25,486 

Broke. 

51,538 

Broke. 

100,000 

Not  broken. 

900 

Broke. 

617 

Broke. 

490 

Broke. 

Out-lroD  Ban,  Tnvenlng  Load :  Jamei. 
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Table  140. — Of  the  Resistance  of  Beams  to  Fatigue,  from  the  Expe- 
riments of  Mr.  UoDGKiNSON  and  Captain  James,  R.E.— con^'nued. 


Sixes  of  Ban. 


Depth. 
Inches. 


Breadth. 
Inches. 


Length. 
Feet. 


Fraction  of  the 


Ultimate 
Deflection. 


Breaking 
Weight. 


I 


PLate-iron  Olrder,  Intermittent  Load :  Fairbalm. 
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596,790       Not  broken. 
i03,210       Not  broken. 


5,175 


Broke. 


Sante  Beam  repaired. 
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3,150,000 

Not  broken. 

»> 

99 
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•  • 

i 

813,000 

Broke. 

(1) 

C2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(8) 

whole  of  these  bars  were  broken  with  from  490  to   31,3^ 
changes. 

(912.)  ''Differential  Strains."* ^With  partially  relieved  or 
Differential  strains,  the  destmctive  effect,  or  tendency  to  break, 
according  to  Wohler's  experiments,  is  proportional  to  the 
difference  of  tiie  maximnm  and  minimmn  strains.  It  is  stated 
that  a  bar  of  steel  with  tensile  strains  varying  continnously 
between  the  extremes  of  40  and  20  tons  per  sqnare  inch,  will 
bear  those  strains  for  a  certain  time,  the  difference  being 
40  —  20  =  tons ;  but  if  the  load  of  40  tons  be  removed 
altogether  each  time,  then,  although  the  maximnm  strain  is  the 
same  as  before,  the  difference,  or  destrtictive  effect^  is  40  --  0  = 
40,  and  the  bar  will  break. 

It  was  also  found  that  a  bar  of  Steel  loaded  alternately  with 
35  and  12^  tons,  the  difference  being  23^  tons,  wonld  be  strained 
to  about  the  same  extent  as  by  alternating  loads  of  40  and  20  tons, 
where  the  difference  is  20  tons. 

The  effect  of  Intermittent  and  Differential  Strains  may  ba 
represented  by  the  Rule : — 


(913.) 


Wd=|W- w)  X  Ro|  +  ». 
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In  which  W  =  the  maximum,  and  w  the  minimnm  alternating 
loads ;  Wd  =  the  equivalent  dead  load :  Bo  =  the  Ratio  of  the 
effect  of  an  Intermittent  load,  that  of  the  same  load  acting  as  a 
dead  weight  being  1*0  as  given  in  (909)  to  (911):  for  Cast 
iron  Bo  =  3,  for  Wrought  iron  and  Steel  =  ^.  The  value  of 
Bo  for  other  materials  is  given  by  the  "  Batios  "  in  Table  141  : 
thus  for  wrought  Copper  and  Brass,  Slate,  &o.,  it  is  =  2,  and 
for  Cast  Metals  generally  =  8. 

We  may  now  apply  Bule  (913)  to  Wohler's  experiments  in 

(912) :  with  85  and  12^  tons  on  the  Steel  bar  Wd  =  1 85  - 12  •  5) 
X  ^>  +  12*5  =  46*25  tons  per  square  inch,  is  the  equivalent 
dead  load :  with  40  and  20  tons,  we  obtain  Wd  =  Uo  -  20) 

X  f  [  +  20  =  50  tons  dead  load,   being  nearly  the  same  as 

the  other,  as  found  by  Wohler.  The  mean  of  the  two  is 
(46  -  25  +  50)  -^  2  =:  48  *  12  tons  per  square  inch,  which  is  almost 
precisely  the  mean  tensile  strength  of  Steel,  which  may  be  taken 
at  48  tons  :  see  Table  1.  Wdhler  found,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
if  the  same  maximum  load  of  40  tons  be  wholly  relieved  each 
time,  the  bar  would  break,  which  it  would  be  very  likely  to  do, 

for  we  have  then  W©  =  {40  —  0)  x  j}  +  0  =  60  tons  per 

square  inch,  equivalent  dead  load. 

(914.)  The  mean  Statical  Breaking  weight  of  Steel  being 
48  tons  per  square  inch  tensile  strain,  then  with  Factor  8  we 
have  48  -r  8  =  16  tons  working  dead  load,  which  with  an  inter- 
mittent strain  becomes  16  x  f  =£  10*7  tons  off-and-on.  With 
differential  strains ;  we  may  find  the  effect  of  different  loads  by 
Bule  (918),  observing  that  it  must  never  exceed  Wd,  the  dead 
load  which  the  material  should  bear,  or  in  our  case  16  tons  per 
square  inch :  then 

With  10*7  and  0*0  tons,  the  difference  =  10*7  tons,  and 

W|»  =  |l0*7  -  0-0)  Xi\+  0-0  =  16  tons. 

2  I  2 
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With  12*7  and  6-0  tons,  the  difference  s  6-7  ions,  and 
Wd=  |i2-7  -  6-0)  Xi\  +  6-0  =  16  tons. 

With  14-7  and  12*0  tons,  the  difference  =  2*7  tons,  and 
Wj,  =  |l4-7  -  12-0)  X  ||  +  12-0  =  16  tons. 

With  15*7  and  15*0  tons,  the  difference  =  0*7  tons,  and 
Wd  =  |l5*7  -  15*0)  X  t|  +  15*0  =  16  tons. 

With  WTonght  iron  the  mean  Statical  Breaking  weight  = 
25*7  tons  per  square  inch  Tensile  strain  by  Table  1 :  with 
Factor  8  we  have  25  *  7  -4-  3  =  8 '  6  tons,  which  with  an  Inter- 
mittent load  becomes  8*6  X  f  =  5*7  tons.  With  Bole  (913) 
Wp  being  restricted  to  8*6  tons,  we  obtain : — 

With  5-7  and  0*0  tons,  the  difference  =  5*7  tons,  and 

Wd  =  |5*7  -  0*0)  Xi\+  0*0  =  8*6  tons. 
With  6*7  and  2*9  tons,  the  difference  =  3*8  tons,  and 

Wd  =  |6*7  -  2*9)  X  t|  +  2*9  =  8*6  tons. 
With  7-7  and  5*9  tons,  the  difference  =  1*8  tons,  and 

Wd  =  |7*7  -  5*9)  X  f I  +  5-9  =  8*6  tons. 
With  8*5  and  8-3  tons,  the  difference  =  0*2  tons,  and 

Wd  =  |8-5  -  8*3)  X  fl  +  8*3  =  8-6  tons. 

With  Oast  iron,  the  mean  Statical  Transverse  strength  = 
2063  lbs.  (336)  ;  with  Factor  3  we  have  2063  —  3  =  688  lbs. 
working  dead  load,  which  with  an  intermittent  strain  becomes 
688  X  ^  =  229  lbs.  off-and-on.  By  Bole  (913),  Wo  being 
restricted  to  688  lbs.,  we  obtain 

With  229  and  0-0  lbs.,  the  difference  =  229  lbs.,  and 
Wp  =  |229  -  0)  X  3|  +  0  =  688  lbs. 
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With  458  and  853  lbs.,  the  difference  =  105  lbs.,  and 

Wd  =|458  -  853)  X  8|  +  868  =  688  lbs. 
With  600  and  556  lbs.,  the  difference  =  44  lbs.,  and 

Wd  =  jeOO  -  556)  X  8l  +  556  =  688  lbs. 
With  660  and  646  lbs.,  the  difference  =  14  lbs.,  and 

Wp  =  1 660  -  646)  X  si  +  646  =  688  lbs. 
With  685  and  683*5  lbs.,  the  difference  =  1*5  lbs.,  and 

Wd  =  |685  -  683-5)  X  sl  +  683-5  =  688  lbs. 

Oases  of  differential  Strain  are  very  nnmerons  in  practice  : 
thus,  in  a  Hailwaj  bridge,  the  weight  of  the  structure  itself  is 
the  minimum,  and  that  weight  plus  the  weight  of  the  train  is 
the  maximam.  Again,  with  long  rods  to  deep-well  pumps  the 
maximum  strain  is  the  pressure  on  the  bucket  due  to  the  head 
of  water  added  to  the  weight  of  the  rods,  &c. ;  the  minimum 
strain  being  the  latter  alone,  &o, 

(915.)  "  AUemating  Strains'' — ^When  a  strain  is  alternately 
tensile  and  compressive,  as,  for  instance,  with  the  pifiton-rod  of 
a  steam-engine,  or  again,  when  the  transverse  strain  on  a  beam 
acts  in  both  directions,  up-and-down,  resolving  itself  eventually 
into  alternating  tensile  and  crashing  strains,  the  destractiye 
action  or  tendency  to  break  is  very  severe.  Indeed,  instinct 
teaches  us  that  the  easiest  mode  of  breaking  anything  is  to  bend 
it  to-and-fro  repeatedly,  a  very  moderate  strain  thus  exerted 
sufficing  to  effect  the  purpose. 

From  Wohler's  experiments  it  appears  that  the  destruotiye 
effect  of  alternate  strains  in  opposite  directions  is  expressed 
by  the  sum  of  those  strains  : — thus  5  tons  tensile,  alternating 
with  5  tons  compressive  strain  is,  in  its  tendency  to  break  the 
material,  equivalent  to  10  tons  acting  intermittently  or  off-and- 
on  in  one  direction  only. 

With  wrought  iron  we  found  in  (914)  that  the  safe  inter- 
mittent tensilA «train  was  5 *7  tons  per  square  inch;  the  com- 
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presfiive  strain  would  be  the  flame,  or  6*7  tons  also,  because  the 
tensile  and  crushing  strengths  of  wrought  iron  are  eqnal  to  one 
another  (877).  With  equal  strains,  alternately  tensile  and  oom- 
pressive,  we  should  have  therefore  5*7-4-2  =2*85  tons  each 
way,  which  is  ^th  of  the  statical  breaking  weight,  and  is 
eqaivalent  to2*85+2*85  =  5*7 tons off-and-on  in  one  diieotioii 
only,  or  to  \(6'7  -  0)  x  |}  +  0  =  8*55  tons  dead  load  (918). 

(916.)  But  with  many  materials  the  resistance  to  these  two 
stndns  is  very  unequal,  as  shown  by  Table  79,  and  this  fact 
complicates  the  question  considerably.  For  instance,  with  cast 
iron,  the  tensile  breaking  strain  is  7*14  tons ;  Factor  8  gives 
7*14-4-8  =  2*28  tons  statical  safe  load,  which  for  an  inter- 
mittent strain  is  reduced  to  2  *  28  x  ^  =  *  76  ton,  and  for  an 
alternating  strain,  to  -76  X  ^  ='88  ton,  which  is  -j^  of  the 
statical  breaking  weight 

But  the  crushing  strength  of  cast  iron  is  48  tons,  hence  the 
statical  safe  load  becomes  48  -4-  8  =  14  *  8  ;  the  safe  intermittent 
strain  14*8  x  ^  =  4*8  tons;  and  the  alternating  or  crushing 
and  tensile  strains  4*8  X  ^  =  2*4  tons  per  square  inch.  We 
have  just  seen,  however,  that  the  alternating  tensile  strain  does 
not  exceed  *  88  ton  or  about  ^th  of  the  same  kind  of  compres- 
sive strain,  and  we  find  from  this,  that  where,  in  any  material, 
the  power  of  resistance  to  these  two  strains  is  unequal,  the  case 
is  governed,  and  the  alternating  strain  limited  by  the  strength 
of  the  weaker. 

(917.)  We  have  here  supposed  that  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive hmds  are  equal  to  one  another,  which  is  usually  the  case  in 
practice ;  for  instance,  in  a  piston-rod  or  a  double-acting  pump- 
rod  the  two  loads,  or  those  during  the  upnstroke  and  the  down- 
stroke,  are  practically  equal.  But  in  some  exceptional  cases 
they  may  be  so  unequal  as  to  enable  us  to  utilise  the  whole 
strength  of  the  material,  or  that  in  both  directions ;  for  instance, 
with  cast  iron,  a  compressive  strain  of  2  *  4  tons  per  square  inch 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  alternate  with  a  tensile  strain  of 
*  88  ton.  But  in  most  cases  the  two  loads  are  of  necessity  equal 
to  one  another,  and  in  the  case  of  cast  iron,  *88  ton  would 
become  the  working  tensile  and  compressive  strain. 

(918.)  With  the  transverse  and  torsional  strains  the  com- 
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plication  which  arises  from  nneqnal  tensile  and  oompressivo 
strength  in  the  material  is  eliminated,  for  although  the  former 
strains  resolve  themselves  eventually  into  the  tensile  and  com- 
pressive, the  inequalities  of  strength  adjust  themselves  to  one 
another,  and  the  transverse  strength  is  the  mean  effect  of  the 
two  comhined. 

An  alternating  transverse  strain  is  very  common  in  practice  ; 
the  beam  of  an  ordinary  steam-engine,  and  the  lever  working  a 
double-acting  pump  are  familiar  instances.  Another  case  is 
that  of  an  over-hung  axle  heavily  loaded  at  the  end,  as  in 
Fig.  204 :  if  the  axle  were  stationary  it  would  simply  be  de- 
flected from  A,  its  normal  position,  to  B.  If  while  thus  strained 
the  axle  could  make  half  a  revolution,  it  would  evidently  be 
carried  round  to  the  position  C,  but  the  weight  W  continuing 
to  act,  it  is  retained  in  the  position  B.  Thus  at  every  revolu- 
tion, the  shaft  is  in  effect  strained  hoih  ways,  or  up  and  down, 
namely,  from  B  to  C,  and,  as  shown  by  Wohler's  experiments 
(915),  the  destructive  effect  is  proportional,  not  to  A,  B,  only, 
but  to  B,  0. 

The  strain  in  this  case  is  peculiar,  1st,  although  intermittent 
and  alternate,  or  in  both  directions,  it  is  effected  entirely  without 
shock :  and,  2nd,  the  axle  is  strained  not  only  in  two  directions, 
or  up  and  down,  but  in  all  directions  equally,  which  would  pro- 
bably be  more  destructive  than  an  equivalent  strain  in  two 
opposite  directions  only. 

DYNAMIC  FATIGUE. 

(919.)  The  philosophy  of  dynamic  fatigue  may  be  easily 
explained :  let  Fig.  206  represent  an  unloaded  beam  A,  deflected 
8  inches  or  to  the  position  B.  by  a  strain  or  weight  of  8  lbs., 
being  1  inch  per  lb.  Now,  as  shown  in  (775),  the  mean  strain  is 
(8  -h  0)  -^  2  =4  lbs.,  which  acting  through  8  inches  gives  as 
the  mechanical  power  producing  the  deflection  4  x  8  =  82  inch- 
lbs.,  therefore  a  weight  D  of  1  lb.  falling  82  inches  from  £ 
to  B  would  deflect  the  beam  to  B  as  before — ^neglecting  inertia 
(781). 

If  the  elasticity  of  the  material  were  perfect,  the  bar  wonld 
sustain  any  number  of  similar  blows  without  injury  or  increase 
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of  deflection.  Bat  it  is  shown  in  (751)  that  when  a  beam  (of 
cast  iron  more  particularly)  is  deflected  by  a  transverse  strain, 
it  never  returns  to  its  primitive  form  on  the  relief  of  the  strain, 
but  takes  a  permanent  set.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  in  oar 
case,  a  permanent  set  of  1  inch  occurs,  so  that  when,  unloaded, 
the  beam  returns,  not  to  A,  but  to  G;  if  then  again  loaded 
with  the  same  weight  of  8  lbs.  quietly  laid  on,  the  bar  would 
deflect  to  B  as  before,  and  the  mean  strain  would  also  be  (0+8) 
-7-2=4  lbs.  as  before,  but  as  the  bar  now  deflects  with  that 
load  8—1  =  7  inches,  we  should  have  4  x  7  =  28  inch-lba. 
only,  which  would  not  absorb  the  whole  force  of  the  second 
blow  by  32  —  28  =  4  inch-lbs.  The  beam  would  therefore  be 
deflected  below  the  point  B  by  about  0*52  inch,  or  to  8*52 
inches  below  A :  then  the  mean  strain  during  the  second  blow 
would  be  (0  -f  8-52)  4-  2  =  4-26  lbs.,  which  acting  through 
8-52  -  1  =  7-52  inches  will  give  4-26  x  7-62  =  32  inch-lbs., 
as  required. 

We  have  seen  in  (752)  that  the  permanent  set  is  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  strain  ;  if,  therefore,  the  deflection 
of  8  inches  gave  1  inch  set,  8*52  inches  would  give  1  x  8*52" 
■4-  8*  =  1  •  134  inch  set.  The  third  blow  will  therefore  deflect 
the  beam  still  lower  than  before,  say  to  8  *  58  inches,  or  the 
point  due  to  8  *  58  lbs.  dead  load,  the  mean  strain  will  then  be 
(0  +  8*58)  -^  2=4*29  lbs.,  which  acting  through  8*58-1-134 
=  7*446  inches,  will  give  a  resistance  of  4*29  x  7*446  = 
32  inch-lbs.  nearly,  as  required. 

The  permanent  set  due  to  8*58  inches  deflection  will  be 
1  X  8*58* -7-8'  =  1*15  inch:  the  fourth  blow  will  therefore 
dcflecfc  the  bar  to  say  8  *  6  inches,  the  mean  strain  being  then 
(0+8*  6) -2-2  =  4*3  lbs.,  which  acting  through  8*  6  -  1  •  15  = 
7  •  45  inches,  will  give  a  resistance  of  4  •  3  x  7  •  45  =  32  inch-lbs^ 
as  required. 

Thus  with  four  successive  and  equal  blows  we  have  deflections 
and  strains  of  8*0,  8*52,  8*58,  and  8*60  inches  respectively, 
increasing  with  every  blow,  but  in  a  rapidly  diminishing  ratio, 
namely,  '52,  -OO,  and  '02  inch  respectively.  Evidently, 
although  the  flrst  blow  may  have  strained  the  bar  to  a  small 
fraction  only  of  the  breaking  weight,  a  succession  of  similar 
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blows  would  eventnally  break  it :  in  fact,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  number  of  blows  as  muck  as  of  amount  of  load. 

The  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  deflection  under  suc- 
cessive blows  increases,  shows  that  the  number  of  blows  neces- 
sary to  produce  fracture  may  be  very  great,  extending  possibly 
to  millions  and  occupying  years  (911).  This  will  help  to 
explain  the  well-known  i&ct  that  parts  of  machinery  (such  as  a 
pump-rod)  often  fail  with  a  strain  which  is  a  small  fraction 
only  of  the  normal  breaking  weight,  and  one,  moreover,  which 
had  been  borne  successfully  for  many  years.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  a  given  dynamic  strain  has  been  sustained  for  a  lengthened 
period,  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  borne  for  ever. 

(920.)  Where  a  load  literally  falls  upon  a  beam,  as  in 
Fig.  186,  its  effect  must  be  calculated  by  the  laws  of  Impact 
(789),  as  illustrated  in  (805).  Mr.  Hodgkinson  made  an  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  on  the  power  of  impact  with  cast 
and  wrought  bars ;  many  of  his  results  are  given  by  Tables  121, 
122,  140,  &c.  The  experiments  in  Table  140  are  liable  to  be 
misunderstood ;  the  bars  were  subjected  not  to  given  fractions 
of  the  breaking  weights,  which  is  the  usual  and  most  convenient 
course,  but  to  strains  producing  given  fractions  of  the  ultimate 
deflection  (696),  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  with  such  an 
imperfectly  elastic  material  as  cast  iron. 

From  the  Diagram,  Fig.  219,  in  which  the  deflections  up  to 
the  breaking  weights  are  shown  graphically,  we  find  that  bars 
1,  2,  and  3  inches  square  are  deflected  to  ^rd  of  the  ultimate 
deflection  by  *  434,  *  456,  and  *  488  of  the  respective  breaking 
weights,  whereas,  of  course,  with  perfect  elasticity  we  should 
have  had  ^  or  *  333  in  all  cases.  We  have  thus  obtained  col.  5 
in  Table  140. 

(921.)  The  Table  shows  that  with  1-inch  bars,  4000  blows, 
deflecting  the  bar  to  ^  of  ultimate  deflection,  due  by  col.  6  to 
*  434  of  the  breaking  weight,  failed  to  break  the  bar ;  another 
bar  was  not  broken  with  4000  blows,  deflecting  it  to  j^  the 
ultimate  deflection,  due  to  *  606  of  the  breaking  weight ;  another 
broke  with  3700  blows,  deflecting  it  to  ^  the  ultimate  deflection, 
due  to  '  684  of  the  breaking  weight. 

With  2-inch  bars,  two  bore  4000  blows,  deflecting  them  to  | 
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the  nltunate  deflection,  due  to  *466  of  the  breakmg  weight; — 
three  others  were  all  broken  when  deflected  to  li  the  ultimate 
deflection,  due  to  -  627  of  the  breaking  weight,  with  29,  1282, 
and  8695  blows  respectively.  Two  others  with  f  of  the  ulti- 
mate deflection,  due  to  *  78  of  the  breaking  statical  weighty 
broke  with  127  and  474  blows  respectively. 

With  3-inch  bars  deflected  to  ^  the  ultimate  deflection,  dne 
to  '488  of  the  breaking  weight,  one  broke  with  1085  blows; 
two  others  were  not  broken  with  4000  blows  each.  Two  others, 
with  ^  the  ultimate  deflection,  due  to  -645  of  the  breaking 
weight,  broke  with  127  and  8026  blows  respectively. 

These  bars  appear  to  have  been  stronger  in  resisting  impact 
than  those  experimented  upon  by  Captain  James  (910),  especi- 
ally considering  the  nature  of  the  strains ;  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  a  given  deflection  produced  by  a  blow,  as  in  Mr. 
Hodgkinson's  experiments,  would  have  been  more  destructive 
than  the  same  deflection  produced  gently  by  a  cam,  as  in 
James*  experiments.  But,  in  the  former,  the  number  of  im- 
pacts was  not  carried  far  enough  to  exhibit  fully  the  effect  of 
fatigue ;  one  of  the  bars,  however,  did  fail  with  ^  of  the  ulti- 
mate deflection,  and  with  1085  blows;  possibly  the  others 
would  have  failed  also  with  a  greater  number  of  impacts,  such 
as  would  occur  in  practice  (911),  (919). 

(922.)  We  will  therefore  retain  for  cast  iron  the  ratio  of 
the  breaking  intermittent  load  at  ^  of  the  statical  breaking 
weight,  as  found  from  Captain  James'  experiments  (911);  the 
ratio  for  Steel  and  Wroaght  iron  being  f ,  as  in  (909). 

These  probably  represent  the  extremes,  steel  and  wrought 
iron  having  the  most  perfect  elasticity  of  all  the  materials  used 
in  the  arts,  and  cast  iron  the  least  perfect.  We  have  no  experi- 
mental information  for  other  materials,  but  supposing  them  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  position,  we  may  admit  for  them  the 
ratio  for  an  intermittent  load  to  be  j^  the  Statical,  which  wil] 
apply  to  Timber,  wrought  metals,  such  as  Copper,  Brass,  &o^ 
also  to  Slate,  Tork'^paving,  and  other  kinds  of  Stone,  &c. 

For  cast  metals,  such  as  Copper,  Brass,  Lead,  dbc,  we  may 
adopt  the  ratio  ^  as  for  cast  iron. 

(923.)  ''  Fatigue  from  BolUng  Xoa(2."^The  effect  of  a  rolling 
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load  in  straining  a  beam  is  shown  in  (832),  &c^  to  depend 
on  the  horizoutal  velocity;  at  very  low  speeds  the  effect  is 
similar  to  the  action  of  a  cam,  which  quietly  deflects  the 
beam ;  bnt  as  the  velocity  rises  the  deflection  increases  until, 
at  a  certain  Telocity  varying  with  the  span  of  the  beam  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  material,  the  deflection  becomes  double  that  due 
to  the  same  load  acting  statically,  or  as  a  dead  load.  We  may 
therefore  admit  that  a  rolling  load  should  not  exceed  ^  the 
statical  or  dead  load  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  and 
this  ratio  may  be  applied  for  all  ordinary  cases. 

Thus,  by  Table  66,  the  Transverse  strength  of  wrought  iron 
is  4000  lbs.  breaking-down  dead  load  ;  with  Factor  3  we  have 
4000  -^  3  =  1333  lbs.  safe  dead  working  load.  Therefore, 
1333  X  f  =  8B8  lbs.  intermittent  dead  working  load,  and 
888  X  }  =  444  lbs.  rolling  or  dynamic  working  load.  This 
last  is  ^th  of  4000  lbs.,  the  Statical  Breaking-down  load. 
Again,  with  Cast  iron,  the  transverse  strength  for  dead  load  is 
2063  lbs. ;  with  Factor  3  we  have  2063  -r  3  =  688  lbs.  safe 
dead  load,  688  x  ^  =  229  lbs.  intermittent  load,  and  229  x  ^ 
=  115  lbs.  rolling  load,  which  is  ^^th  of  the  statical  breaking 
weight.  Again,  with  English  Oak,  the  transverse  strength  for 
dead  load  is  509  lbs.  breaking  weight ;  with  Factor  5  we  obtain 
509  -r  5  =  102  lbs.  safe  dead  load,  then  102  X  }  =  51  lbs. 
intermittent  load,  and  finally  51  X  ^  =  26  lbs.  rolling  load, 
which  is  ^^th  of  the  statical  breaking  weight. 

(924.)  In  very  many  cases  the  strains  on  the  different  parts 
of  machinery  are  not  strictly  rolling  loads,  but  acting  with  a 
certain  amount  ot  shock  they  may  be  taken  as  similar  in  their 
action  to  rolling  loads,  this  being  in  many  cases  the  best 
approximation  that  can  be  made.  Thus,  with  the  rods  of 
single-acting  pumps,  worked  by  a  3-throw  crank,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  shock  in  passing  the  centres,  and  we  may 
take  it  as  doubling  the  strain  in  the  same  way  as  a  rolling  load 
would  act  on,  say,  the  vertical  rods  of  a  suspension  bridge. 
Then,  taking  the  tensile  strength  of  welded  joints,  as  in  our 
case,  at  21  tons  per  square  inch  (see  Table  1),  we  have  with 
Factor  3,  21  -r-  8  =  7  tons  safe  dead  load,  7  x  f  =  4*67 
tons  intermittent  dead  load ;  and  finally  4*  67  x  ^  =  2  *  33  tons, 
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or  5220  lbs.  per  square  inch,  dynamic  or  rolling  load.  This 
agrees  with  practice,  as  shown  by  col.  10  of  Table  30,  which 
shows  that  rods  with  5070  lbs.  stand  their  work,  bat  others 
with  6600  lbs.  fail  repeatedly.  Those  parts  of  pump-rods  which 
work  through  the  glands  or  stuffing-boxes  are  commonly  made 
of  wrought  copper,  principally  to  avoid  rust,  to  which  iron 
rods  would  be  liable  in  case  of  stoppage  for  a  few  days. 
Wrought  copper  breaks  with  a  tensile  strain  of  15  tons  per 
square  inch ;  then  with  Factor  3  we  have  15  -4-  3  =  5  tons 
safe  dead  load;  5  X  ^  =  2*5  tons  intermittent  load;  and  2*5 
X  ^  =  1  *  25  tons,  or  2800  lbs.  per  square  inch  dynamic  load ; 
and  this,  it  should  be  observed,  is  the  strain  at  the  reduced 
section,  or  where  the  area  is  reduced  by  the  key  or  screw- 
thread  (210).  Table  29  shows  that  in  practice  copper  rods 
are  much  more  heavily  loaded  than  we  have  thus  calculated, 
some  having  as  much  as  5670  lbs.  per  inch,  &c. ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  rods  are  frequently  breaking,  and  in  some 
cases  duplicate  or  spare  rods  are  kept  on  hand  ready  for  that 
contingency. 

(925.)  But,  wherever  possible,  the  constant,  or  Factor  of 
Safety,  for  any  particular  machinery  should  be  obtained  direct 
from  cases  working  well  in  practice :  the  whole  matter  of  the 
strains  in  machinery  is  so  complicated  and  obscure  that  no 
other  course  is  likely  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory.  It 
is  only  in  those  cases  where  no  direct  data  are  attainable  that 
the  theoretical  methods  we  have  explained  and  illustrated 
should  be  used. 

(926.)  When  a  dynamic  strain  acts  in  both  directions,  or  ia 
an  alternated  strain,  we  must  apply  the  ratio  for  that  circum- 
stance, as  explained  in  (915).  Thus,  taking  the  cases  in  (923), 
wrought  iron  becomes  444  X  ^  =  222  lbs.,  or  y^th  of  the 
statical  breaking  weight ;  cast  iron  becomes  115  X  ^  =  57  lbs., 
or  ^^^th  of  the  statical  breaking  weight ;  and  Oak  is  reduced 
to  26  X  i  =  13  lbs.,  which  is  ^th  of  the  statical  breaking 
weight,  &c. 

(927.)  "  Fatigue  of  Plate-iron  Beams,** — Mr.  Fairbaim  made 
some  valuable  experiments  showing  the  effect  of  &tigue  from 
oft-repeated  strains  on  a  riveted  plate-iron  beam,  Fig.  133,  the 
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load  being  completely  relieved  and  laid  on  again  about  8  times 
per  minute  by  a  crank-arrangement.  To  imitate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  strain  to  which  Bailway  bridges  are  subjected  by 
the  passage  of  heavy  trains,  the  apparatus  was  designed  to 
lower  the  load  quickly,  and  tq  produce  a  considerable  amount 
of  vibration,  as  the  large  lever  with  its  load  was  left  suspended 
on  the  beam  at  each  stroke.  The  beam  was  16  inches  deep, 
and  20  feet  between  supports ;  Table  140  gives  a  compendium 
of  the  experimental  results. 

By  (909)  with  an  intermittent  dead  load,  the  breaking 
weight  of  wrought  iron  is  ^rds  of  the  breaking  dead  weight ; 
and  by  (923)  half  that  amount,  or  ^rd  where  the  load  rolls  over 
the  beam  at  a  certain  velocity,  or  where  it  acts  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  a  rolling  load,  which  is  our  case;  accordingly 
Mr.  Fairbaim  found  that  with  ^rd  of  the  statical  breaking 
weight,  the  beam  broke  with  813,000  changes  of  load. 

This  beam  bore  first  596,790  changes  of  4  the  statical  break- 
ing weight  without  apparent  injury,  or  manifesting  distress 
by  increasing  in  deflection,  which  remained  practically  the 
same  throughout,  namely  *  16  or  *  17  inch.  It  was  then  loaded 
with  ^  or  ^^  of  the  breaking  weight  and  bore  403,210  changes 
without  distress,  the  deflection  remaining  constant  throughout 
at  *  22  or  *  23  inch.  The  load  was  then  increased  to  }  or  ^ 
of  the  breaking  statical  weight,  and  the  beam  broke  with 
5175  changes. 

The  beam  was  then  thoroughly  repaired,  and  with  |th  the 
breaking  weight  bore  without  apparent  injury  8,150,000 
changes,  the  deflection  remaining  constant  throughout  at  -17 
or  *  18  inch,  and  the  permanent  set  at  *01  inch.  The  load  was 
then  increased  to  ^rd  of  the  statical  breaking  weight,  with 
which  the  beam  broke  after  318,000  changes,  but  without 
manifesting  distress  by  increase  of  deflection,  which  remained 
constantly  throughout  at  *  2  inch« 

(928.)  Mr.  Fairbaim  concludes  from  these  experiments  that 
with  ^rd  of  the  statical  breaking  weight,  Kailway  bridges 
would  be  decidedly  unsafe,  but  that  with  ^th  of  that  weight,  a 
wrought-iron  bridge  would  be  perfectly  safe  for  a  great  number 
of  years.    Nevertheless,  he  allows  in  practice  a  larger  margin 
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inch,  giving  254  x  65  -7-  2240  =  7*4  tons,  requiring  7*4  -^ 
2  *  87  =  2*6  square  inches  area  at  the  iey-way,  equivalent  by 
(210)  to2*6  X  2  =  5*2  square  inches  of  the  body  of  the  rod,  or 
2f  inches  diameter  where  it  works  through  the  gland  of  the 
pump.  With  a  deep-well  pump,  there  would  be  long  rods  to 
the  surface  with  welds  here  and  there :  by  Table  1  the  strength 
of  welded  joints  =  47266  lbs.,  or  21  tons  per  square  inch 
Breaking  weight,  which  by  the  ^  Batio  "  in  col.  8  of  Table  141 
is  reduced  to  21  X  ^  =  7  tons  Dynamio  strain,  and  with 
Factor  3,  to  7  -7-  3  =  2  *  33  tons  Working  strain.  Hence  we 
obtain  7-4-r2'33  =  3*2  square  inches,  or  2  inches  diameter: 
Table  28  gives  practically  the  same  result :  the  Working  load 
for  2-inch  rods  being  15,708  lbs.,  or  7  tons,  being  nearly 
7*4  tons,  the  strain  in  our  case. 

If  this  same  pump  had  been  double-acting,  the  strain  being 
alternately  Tensile  and  compressive,  coL  5  of  Table  141  gives 
3*2  tons  per  square  inch  Breaking  weight,  or  3*2  -r-  3  = 
1  •  07  ton  working  load,  requiring  7  *  4  -r  1  *  07  =  7  square  inches 
area,  or  3  inches  diameter  of  the  body  of  the  rod.  Here  the 
key-way  question  is  eliminated,  being  covered  by  the  large 
diameter  due  with  an  alternating  strain  (210). 

(930.)  Again :  say  that  we  have  a  short  pillar  of  English 
Oak  subjected  to  an  intermittent  load  of  10  tons  acting  without 
shock :  then,  ool.  2  of  Table  141  gives  1  *  85  tons  per  square 
inch  Breaking  weight,  Table  137  gives  the  Factor  =  5,  hence 
we  obtain  1  *  85  -^  5  =  *  37  ton  per  square  inch  working  load, 
and  require  10  -r  '  37  =  27  square  inches  area,  say  5;^  inches 
square.  If  this  Oaken  rod  had  worked  a  Double-acting  pump,  the 
strain  being  both  Alternating  and  Dynamic,  col.  5  of  Table  141 
gives  0*46  ton  Breaking  weight,  or  *46-r-5  =  *092  ton 
working  load,  which  is  |  -7-  5  =  ^th  of  3*7  tons,  the  Crushing 
dead  load  by  col.  1 :  we  then  require  10  -7-  *092  =  109  square 
inches  area,  or  10}  inches  square,  &o. 

Again  :  say  we  have  a  rocking-beam  working  a  double-acting 
pump,  12  inches  diameter,  100  feet  head  of  water  =  100  -7-2*3 
=  44  lbs.  per  square  inch  :  the  area  of  12  =  113  square  inches, 
hence  113  X  44  -7-  2240  =  2*2  tons,  which  being  a  Dynamic 
and  Alternating  load  is  by  the  '*  Batio  "  in  col.  5  of  Table  141, 
equivalent  to2'2x6  =  13'2  tons  dead  load :  wrought-iron. 
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Table  141. — Of  the  Steenoth  of  Matebiaib  with  Diffrbekt  Kikim 
of  Strain  :  being  the  Ultimate  or  Breaking  Lioads. 


MutfT'liT 


Wrouirht  Iron  and  Steel     Batios 
Wrought    Copper    and 

Brass,  Slate,  Timber, 

Ac 

Cast  Metals:  Iron,  Cop-' 

per,  Brass,  Lead,  &o. , 


Steel :  ordinary,  bar  .. 
Wrought  Iron:  rolled  bar 


n 


>» 


»» 


(limit  of  Elasticity) 

Cast  Iron 

Copper,  bolts      

n       cast       

Gan-metal,  cast 
9,  y< 
,  an 
Ash 

Oak,  English 
Laroh  .. 


Brass,  yellow,  cast 
Lead,  drawn  pipe 


Stoel,  in  pillars 

Wrought  Iron,  in  pillars  .. 


»» 


n 


»» 


(limit  of  Elasticity) 

Cast  Iron 

6un-iuttal,  cast        

A:4h      

Oak,  English     

Laroh 


} 


Intonnittent  Load  Off-and-oo 
oootlnaoosiy. 


One  Dinotloo. 


Botti  DirecUau. 


Withoat'  DTiuunic   Withoat   Dyrumic 
Shuck,    or  KoUing.,  Slwck.    or  RoUing. 


i 


TeniUo Stnim:  Todb  par  Squan  lodi. 


48 

32 

16 

16 

25-7 

171 

8-6 

6-3* 

12*8 

8-5 

4-8 

4-3 

71 

2-4 

1-2 

1-2 

16 

8 

4 

4 

9 

3 

1-5 

1-5 

14 

4-7 

2-3 

2-3 

8 

2-67 

1-33 

1-83 

112 

0-374 

0-187 

0-187 

7-4 

3-7 

1-85 

1-00* 

6-5 

2-75 

1-37 

0-92* 

4-2 

2-1 

105 

0-50* 

8 
3-2* 


2-2 


0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0' 


6 

0 

75 

16 

67 

094 

50* 

46» 

25» 


Orniihing  StrainB :  Tons  per  Square  Indb. 


52 
19 

12-8 


34-7 
12-6 

8-5 


43 

14-3 

15 

5 

4 

2 

3-7 

1-85 

2 

1 

(0 

(3) 

17 
6 


3 
3 


4-3 


16 
5 


7 

2 

1 

0-92 

0-5 

(3) 


16* 
6-3 

4  3 


2* 
3* 


1 

2 

1 

0-92 

0-5 

(4) 


8* 
315 

215 


0 
1 


60* 
16* 


0-50 
0-46 
0-25 

(») 


Note.— In  alternating  Btnins,  the  loads  marked  *  are  limited  by  the  streogth  in  Um 
opposite  direcUoo. 
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Table  141. — Of  tbe  Strength  of  Materiat^  with  Different  Kinds 

of  Strain,  &c. — continued. 


Materiab. 


Steel,  ordinary  bar    ..     ..     .. 

(limit  of  Elaatioity) 
,,  (working  load) 

Wrought  Iron,  plain  bars 


»» 


» 


ft 
n 


(limit  of  Elasticity) 
plain  bars  | 

(worVing  load)       ../ 
T  and  I  bars  .. 


Cast  Iron 
Oun-metal,  east  .. 
Blate,  Bangor,  split 
York  Paving 

Aah      

Oak,  English     .. 
Larch  ..  •• 


6720 
5600 
3360 
4000 

2000 

1380 
3200 

(limit  of  Elasticity)  '   ^^^ 

T  and  I  bars      \   ||oa 

(working  load)      ../   "*•" 

2063 
1830 
421 
73 
680 
509 
380 

(1) 


} 


Dewl 


Intermtttent  Load  Off-aad-oo 
continuously. 


One  Direction. 


Both  Directions. 


Without  Dynamic,  Without 


Shock,    or  Rolling. 


Shock. 


DyDainlc, 
or  Boding. 


Transrerse  Strains  in  Lbs.,  on  Ban  1  Inch  Sqoari, 
1  Foot  Long. 


4480 

2240 

2240 

3733 

1867 

1867 

2240 

1120 

1120 

2667 

1333 

1333 

1333 

667 

667 

888 

444 

444 

2132 

1066 

1066 

1000 

500 

500 

747 

374 

374 

688 

344 

344 

610 

305 

305 

210 

105 

105 

36 

18 

18 

340 

170 

170 

255 

128 

128 

190 

95 

95 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

1120 
933 
560 
667 

833 

222 
533 
250 

187 

172 
153 
53 
9 
85 
64 
48 

(») 


Say  that  the  beam  is  a  oantilever  5  feet  long,  eyuA  by  (431) 
to  a  beam  5  x  4  =  20  feet  long,  supported  at  hoiSt  ends :  then 
with  Mt  =  4000  lbs.,  or  1*8  ton,  and  assuming  the  thiokneaa 
or  B  =s  Ij^  inch,  we  may  find  the  depth  D  by  Bule  (825)  or 

D  =  V(13-2  X  20)  -T-  (l~8irii)  =  9i  inches  deep.  In  this 
case  the  working  load  =  ^  -r  8  =  ^  of  the  dead  loal  Taking 
the  value  of  Mt  =  667  -^  2240  s=  -8  ton,  from  col.  6  of 
Table  141,  the  Rule  (324)  gives  W  =  9i*  X  IJ  X  -8  -J-  20  « 
2*2  tons,  Altematingy  Dynamic^  breaking  load,  as  before. 
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APPENDIX. 


mVOT  07  BIZX  07  OASTINO  ON  THB  8TBE1IOTH  07  OAST  ZRCnT. 

(93L)  The  transverse  strength  of  cast  iron  has  nsoally  been 
determined  by  experiments  on  bars  1  inch  square,  and  it  was 
sapposed  that  the  data  thus  obtained  were  applicable  withont 
correction  to  hars  of  all  sizes  and  to  girders  of  all  forms  of 
section. 

If  ore  recent  obseryations  haye  shown  that  these  oonclnsions 
were  not  correct,  and  that,  Ist,  bars  of  large  sizes  are  specifically 
weaker  than  small  ones :  2nd,  that  in  bars  of  rectangular  section 
the  strength  is  goTemed  by  the  thickness  or  least  dimension 
rather  than  by  the  greater. 

(932.)  «  Effect  of  Thickness  on  Transverse  Strength." --All  the 
properties  of  cast  iron  seem  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  tke 
size  or  rather  by  the  least  thickness  of  the  casting ;  so  far  as 
we  haye  experimental  knowledge,  that  is  to  say  between  1  inch 
and  3  inches  square,  the  tensile,  crushing,  and  transverse 
strengths,  also  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  (738)  are  reduced  as 
the  size  of  the  casting  is  increased. 

Table  142  gives  reduced  results  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  and  Captain  James,  B.E. ;  the  latter  are  more  numerous 
and  more  consistent  among  themselves  than  those  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson,  which  are  anomaluus,  giving  the  same  specific  strength 
for  2-inch  as  for  3-inch  bars ;  they  give,  however,  one  important 
fact,  that  in  a  rectangular  bar  of  unequal  dimensions,  namely 
3x1]^,  the  transverse  strength  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  a  bar  1^  inch  square,  as  shown  by  the  Table,  where  the  value 
of  Mt9  or  the  specific  transverse  strength,  is  nearly  an  arith- 
metical mean  between  the  strength  of  1-inch  and  2-inch  square 
bars.  This  experiment  seems  to  show  that  the  larger  dimen- 
sion of  rectangular  bars,  has  no  sensible  influence  on  the 
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strengih ;  nearly  the  same  resnlt  was  found  to  prevail  with  the 
ModoloB  of  Elasticity  (744),  bars  6x1^  and  3^  x  1^  being 
nearly  alike,  and  also  about  the  same  as  a  bar  li^  inch  square, 
oocnpyiDg  in  the  Diagram,  Fig.  214,  a  position  intermediate 
between  1-inch,  and  2-inch  square  bars. 

(983.)  Captain  James'  experiments  in  Table  142  were  51  in 
number,  they  were  made  on  three  different  kinds  of  iron,  and 
the  mean  combined  result  of  the  whole  series  is  that  bars  1,  2, 
and  3  inches  square,  haye  transverse  strengths  in  the  ratios 
1*0,  -7184,  and  -6195.  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  ratios  are  1-0, 
-7122,  and  -7122  respectively;  and  for  1^  X  3  inch  bar, 
•8141. 

The  combined  results  of  the  experiments  are  represented 
approximately  by  the  Bule : — 

(934.)  «  =  1 4-  v^<r 

In  which  t  is  the  least  dimension  of  a  rectangular  bar,  and  s 
the  ratio  of  the  transverse  strength,  that  of  1-inch  square  bar 
being  =1*0.  Thus,  for  3  inches  thick,  the  logarithm  of  3,  or 
-477121  -4-2-8  =-2074,  the  natural  number  due  to  which  is 
1  -612 ;  then  1  -^  1*612  =  -62  =  2,  or  the  ratio  of  the  strength, 
that  with  1  inch  thick  being  1*0  :  for  thicknesses  of: — 

i  1  li  li  If  2  21  8 

inches,  the  rule  gives  as  the  ratios  of  transverse  strengths 

1-35        1-0         -907        -838        '783  '739        -671         -62 

respectively,  experiment  giving 

1*0  ..  -8141        ,.  *7184        ..         -eiSS 

respectively.  In  ooL  7  of  Table  18  this  rule  is  applied  to 
extreme  thicknesses,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  experiment,  and 
the  results  may  be  more  or  less  inaccurate ;  but  the  practical 
Engineer  has  often  to  deal  per-foroe  with  extreme  cases  whether 
ho  has  reliable  data  or  not,  and  it  is  better  under  such  circum* 
c^~*"*«e  to  have  a  Bule  based  on  inadequate  experiments  than 
.  ."  ^ 'nile  at  all  (86). 
■ion  o    rec   .^^  experiment  are  represented  graphically  by 
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Fig.  212,  the  line  F  being  fonnd  by  the  Bule,  and  the  means  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson  and  Captain  James*  experiments  are  added  for 
comparison. 

It  is  shown  in  (942)  that  Stirling's  toughened  cast  iron,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  is  affected  by  the  thick- 
ness very  similarly  to  ordinary  cast  iron :  thicknesses  of  1  *  0, 
1^,  and  2  inches  giving  specific  transverse  strengths  of  I'O, 
•824,  and  '784  respectively. 

(935.)  ^^  Effect  of  Thickness  on  the  Tensile  and  Crushing 
Strength.** — We  have  no  direct  experiments  on  this  subject,  but 
Captain  James  made  some  instructive  experiments  on  bars 
f  inch  square  planed  out  of  the  centre  of  8 -inch  and  2-inch 
bars  of  No.  3  Clyde  iron,  which  were  compared  with  other 
f-inch  bars,  cast  of  that  size  from  the  same  iron,  and  from  these 
we  may  perhaps  obtain  by  analysis  the  tensile  and  crushing 
strains  with  approximate  accuracy. 

The  f  bars  from  the  3-inch  ones  gave  anomalous  results,  we 
will  therefore  take  those  from  the  centre  of  the  2-inch  ones : 
the  length  being  4^  feet,  the  transverse  breaking  weight  by 
experiment  was  134  lbs.  for  the  f-inch  planed  bars,  and 
198  lbs.  for  the  cast  bars,  the  ratio  being  134  -r  193  =  -694 
to  1-0. 

The  crushing  strength  in  the  planed-out  bars  was  by  experi- 
ment =  60233  lbs.  per  square  inch,  whereas  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
experiments  on  ordinary  No.  3  Clyde  iron  gave  106,039  lbs. ; 
the  Ratio  for  the  Crushing  strengths  is  therefore  60233  -^ 
106089  =  •  668,  or  56  •  8  per  cent. 

The  Tensile  strength  of  the  iron  in  the  centre  of  the  2-inch 
bars  was  not  observed,  but  we  may  calculate  it  by  the  Rule 
(499)  from  the  known  values  of  C  and  W. 

134  X  4-5  y  4-5 

I -75  -V 134  X  4-6  X  4-5  ^60233^75}^  X -76 

=  14200  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  direct  ex- 
periments on  ordinary  No.  3  Clyde  iron  gave  23,468  lbs.  per 
square  inch;  hence  the  ratio  is  14200  -r  23168  =*605,  or 
60*5  per  cent. 
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(936.)  Thus  for  the  three  strams,  Transverse,  Tensile,  and 
Crushing,  the  ratios  of  strengths  are  *694,  *605,  and  *568 
respectivelj  in  f  bars  out  of  the  centre  of  2-inch  ones,  ordi- 
nary iron  in  bars  cast  about  1  inch  square  being  1  *  0  in  all 
cases. 

Obviously,  this  does  not  give  the  strengths  for  the  whole 
area  of  the  2-inch  bars  which  we  desire  to  find,  but  those  of  the 
centre  only,  but  if  we  admit  that  the  outside  of  the  2-inch  bar 
has  the  ordinary  strength,  and  the  central  part  that  found  for 
the  j-inch  planed  bars,  the  mean  of  the  two  gives  for  the 
transverse  strength  (1  +  *  694)  -f-  2  =  '  847  ;  for  the  tensile 
(1  +  •  605)  -4-  2  =  •  803 ;  and  for  the  crushing  (1  +  •  568)  -r-  2 
=  '784.  These  ratios  differ  little  among  themselves,  the 
extreme  difference  being  •  847  -f-  •  784  =  1  •  08,  or  8  per  cent : 
on  the  whole  it  will  be  preferable  to  take  the  Ratios  given  by 
the  Hule  (934)  and  coL  7  of  Table  18  as  correct  for  aU  the 
strains. 

(937.)  ''Effect  of  Thickness  an  Oirder8"—kn  important 
question  arising  out  of  this  inquiry  is,  how  far  these  Ratios  will 
apply  to  large  girders  of  ordinary  sections,  that  is  to  say,  if  we 
had  three  girders  of  the  same  form  of  section,  but  1,  2,  and  3 
inches  thick  all  over  respectively,  whether  the  strength  would 
be  governed  by  the  respective  transverse  strengths  of  rectangular 
bars  1,  2,  and  3  inches  square  respectively,  namely,  1*0,  *72, 
and  -62. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  giyes  an  experiment  on  a  large  girder. 
Fig.  187,  27  feet  5  inches  between  bearings,  which  broke  with 
76*6  tons  in  the  centre:  the  general  thickness  was  about 
2  inches,  and  the  question  is  how  far  the  strength  was  governed 
by  that  thickness.  By  the  mode  of  calculation  explained  in 
(850)  and  taking  Mt,  or  the  mean  transverse  strength  of  oast 
iron,  at  *  9  ton,  being  the  multiplier  derived  from  experiments 
on  1-inch  bars,  we  have:  top  flange  2*33*  X  5*1  =  27 ;  vertical 
web  (28*43*  -  2*33*)  x  208  =  1670;  and  bottom  flange 
(30-5*  -  28*43*)  X  12*1  =  1476.  The  total  reduced  value  of 
d*  X  &  thus  becomes  27  +  1670  +  1476  =  3173 ;  then  3173  x 
-9-7-27*4  =  104*2  tons  breaking  weight  in  the  centre: — but 
the  experimental  breaking  weight  was  76  *  6  tons  only,  and  we 
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bave  the  ratio  76*6  -r- 104*2  =  -73,  being  yerj  nearly  that  for 
2-incb  6(]^uare  bars  by  Captain  Jamea'  experiments  (933),  which 
was  *72  nearly. 

In  Mr.  Owen's  experiments,  1  able  68,  on  the  contrary,  the 
thickness  of  the  bottom  flange  was  If  inch,  for  which  by  Rule 
(934)  the  strength  should  be  *  783,  but  the  experimental  strength 
was  38*3-7-39-8  =  -96,  or  96  per  cent,  of  that  due  by  calcula- 
tion on  the  basis  of  data  from  1-inch  bars.  In  this  girder,  how- 
ever, the  thickness  of  top  flange  and  vertical  web  was  1  inch 
only,  and  the  strength  was  possibly  modified  thereby,  still  we 
fihould  have  expected  that  the  thickness  of  the  bottom  flange 
would  have  been  more  influential  than  it  appears  to  have  been. 

Sttrling'M  Toughened  Coal  Irons 

(938.)  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Stirling  introduced  his  Patent 
process  for  increasing  the  strength  of  ordinary  cast  iron  by 
mixing  with  it  given  proportions  of  wrought-iron  scrap :  it  was 
stated  that  with 

10  fiO  80  4« 

per  cent,  of  wrought  ixon,  the  transverse  strength  was  increased 

22)  31}  60  33 

per  cent,  the  effect  being  a  maximum  with  80  per  cent,  that  is 
to  say,  with  a  mixture  of  100  cast  iron  to  30  wrought  iron. 

Table  143  gives  the  result  of  experiments,  and  shows  by  coL  5 
tliat  the  eflect  of  Stirling's  process  on  the  strength  in  resisting 
the  three  principal  kinds  of  strain  is  very  unequal,  the  Tensile 
strength  being  increased  74  per  cent ;  the  Transverse,  60  per 
cent.,  and  the  Crushing,  30  per  cent.  only.  The  transverse 
strength  is  of  course  dependent  on  the  tensile  and  compressive 
strengths,  and  calculation  will  show  that  an  increase  of  60  per 
cent,  in  the  transverse  strength  is  almost  exactly  that  due  to  an 
increase  of  74  per  cent,  in  the  tensile,  and  30  per  cent,  in  the 
crushing  strengths. 

(939.)  Thus  the  mean  value  of  T  for  British  Cast-iron  (4)  is 
7'  142  tons,  and  of  C,  48  tons  per  square  inch  (132) :  then  b/ 
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Tablb  143.— Of  £xPERixENTB  OQ  SuBUKa's  TouaHEKED  Cast  Ibost. 
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Bole  (496)  we  obtain  the  Specific  Transverse  strength,  or  Mvy 
which  becomes  W  =  (^-^^g-^==^)   x  7-142  ^  4-6  ^ 

•8016  ton,  or  1796  lbs. 

By  the  application  of  Stirling's  process  to  this  iron  T  is 
increased  74  per  cent.,  and  becomes  7*142  x  1'74  =  12*4  ton8, 
while  C  is  increased  30  per  cent,  and  becomes  43  x  1  *30  =  56 
tons  per  square  inch.     Then,    M^  by  role  (496)  gives  W  = 

(  TF^^-V-i^nrrVx  12-4 ^4-5  =  1-274  ton,  or  2854  lbs.: 

Woo  +  V  12 '4/ 

hence  we  obtain  2854  -^  1795  =  1  *  59,  or  59  per  cent,  increase 
in  transverse  strength,  being  very  nearly  60  per  cent.,  as  given 
by  experiment. 

We  should  have  obtained  the  same  result  with  the  identical 
iron  used  by  Mr.  Stirling,  namely  the  Galder,  which  being  a 
weak  iron  is  specially  adapted  for  his   process  (941).     By 
Table  31  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  that  iron  give  T  = 
6*13,  and  C  »  33  *  92  tons  per  square  inch,  with  which  Bnle 

(496)  gives  W  =(-^^^^^^)\  6-13^4-5  =-6708 

ton.  With  this  iron  treated  by  Stirling's  process  T  becomes 
6*13  X  1-74  =  10*67   tons,  and   C  =  33*92  x  1*30  =  44*1 

/  \/44^  V 

tons  per  square  inch:  then  W=(^^^j^^  ^  JW¥f)  ^^^'^7-4- 

4:6  =  1*066  ton  is  the  value  of  M,,  giving  l*066-r-  *6708  s 
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1*59,  or  an  increase  in  the  transverse  strength  of  59  per  cent., 
as  before. 

(940.)  Another  important  qaestion  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  to  determine  the  effect  of  Stirling  s  process  on  Cast  iron 
in  girders  of  ordinary  sections,  Mr.  Berkley's  experiments 
(897)  having  shown  that  with  ordinary  iron,  the  strength  of 
girders  is  not  simply  proportional  to  the  transverse  strength  of 
small  test-bars  cast  from  the  same  metaL 

Table  68  gives  the  resalt  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Owen,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Metals,  on  a  large  girder  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson*s 
form,  Fig.  79 ;  there  were  13  experiments  on  common  cast  iron 
of  different  kinds,  and  11  with  Stirling's  iron,  or  cast  iron 
mixed  with  different  proportions  of  wroiight-iron  scrap,  varying 
from  17  to  83  per  cent,  of  the  cast  iron,  the  mean  of  the  whole 
being  22  per  oent. 

The  mean  breaking  weight  with  common  cast  iron  was  88  *  3 
tons,  and  with  Stirling's  iron  52  *  3  tons,  the  ratio  is  1  to  52  *  3  -^ 
88*3  =  1*366,  showing  an  increase  of  36*6  per  cent,  only, 
whereas  the  small  test-bars  gave,  as  we  have  seen  in  (938),  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent. 

(941.)  But,  analysis  of  the  details  of  these  experiments  will 
show  that  the  effect  of  Stirling's  process  varies  very  much  with 
the  strength  of  the  particular  cast  iron  to  which  it  is  applied, 
weak  iron  being  very  greatly  improved  in  strength,  while  very 
strong  irons  are  scarcely  affected  at  all.  Thns,  with  the  Calder, 
which  is  a  very  weak  iron,  experiments  2  and  4  give  33  and  34 
tons  respectively,  the  mean  being  33  *  5  tons  : — by  experiments 
14,  18,  21,  and  24,  this  same  ir6n  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  of 
wronght-iron  scrap  gave  48,  52,  52^,  and  60^  tons  respectively, 
the  mean  being  53  -  25  tons,  and  we  have  53 '  25  -;-  33  *  5  =  1  *  59, 
or  an  increase  in  strength  of  59  per  cent.,  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  that  given  for  rectangular  bars  by  Table  143,  which  was 
60  per  cent.,  and  agreeing  exactly  with  the  calculations  in 
(939). 

But  in  experiments  12  and  13  we  have  a  strong  mixture  of 
irons  which  gave  47  and  47-1  ^^^  respectively,  the  mean  being 
47  *  1  tons,  whereas  Calder  iron  gave  33  *  5  tons  only.  Now  this 
strong  iron  mixed  with  20  per  cent  of  wrought-iron  scrap,  gave 
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in  experiment  15  a  breaking  weight  of  48  *  5  tons,  and  we  have 
48*5-^47*1  =  1*03,  an  increase  in  strength  of  3  per  cent, 
only. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts,  Mr.  Stirling  states  that  the 
special  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  raise  the  weaker  irons  to 
the  strength  of  the  strongest ;  generally  speaking,  he  finds  that 
Scotch  iron  requires  a  laj'ger  proportion  of  wrought  iron  than 
Staffordshire,  and  Welsh  least  of  all.  For  No.  1  Scotch  he 
recommends  from  18  to  21  per  cent ;  No.  2,  from  27  to  36  per 
cent ;  No.  3  he  does  not  recommend  at  all. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  section  of  girder  adopted 
by  Mr.  Owen,  with  bottom  and  top  flanges  having  areas  as  6  to 
1,  was  specially  adapted  to  give  maTimnm  results  with  ordinary 
cast  iron  whose  crushing  and  tensile  strengths  were  in  that 
same  ratio.  But  with  Stirling's  iron,  the  ratios  of  those  strengths 
is  55*7  -r- 12*46  =  4*47  to  1*0,  and  the  flanges  should  have 
had  that  ratio  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  effect. 

(942.)  Experiments  have  shown  that  the  strength  of  Stirling's 
iron  is  affected  by  the  size  or  thickness  of  the  casting,  as  we 
found  to  be  the  case  with  ordinary  cast  iron.  Thus  Galder 
iron  with  42  per  cent,  of  wrought  iron  and  in  bars  1  inch, 
1^  inch,  and  2  inches  square,  gave  as  the  value  of  Mt*  or 
specific  transverse  strength,  3514,  2895,  and  2754  lbs.  respec- 
tively ;  the  ratios  being  1  *  0,  *  824,  and  *  784  respectively.  The 
rule  in  (984)  gives  for  these  same  sizes  with  ordinary  cast  iron, 
the  ratios  1  *  0,  *  888,  and  *  739  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
effect  of  size  or  thickness  of  casting  is  practically  the  same  for 
Stirling's  as  for  ordinary  cast  iron. 

ON   THB   STBBNGTH   OF   WHEEL-TEETH. 

(943.)  The  tooth  of  a  wheel  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
cantilever,  and  where  the  strain  upon  it  is  known,  as  for  example 
with  the  gearing  of  a  crane,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter  to  calculate  the  strength  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  strain. 
But  while  this  may  be  done  satisfactorily  for  a  dead  load 
such  as  that  on  the  large  1st  motion  wheel  of  a  crane,  it  will  be 
found  not  to  apply  to  the  other  wheels  of  the  train,  for  although 
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the  motion  is  a  very  slow  one,  the  strength  seems  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  Impact,  or  of  forces  in  motion,  which  differ 
entirely  from  those  dominating  a  statical  force  or  dead  load. 

Examples  of  the  proper  method  of  calculating  the  strength 
of  the  teeth  in  a  train  of  crane-wheels  are  given  in  (594)  and 
(£98),  therefore  need  not  be  repeated  here;  but  we  will  con- 
sider the  strength  of  wheels  carrying  the  power  of  Steam- 
engines  or  other  motors, — ^an  important  matter  which  is  fuUy 
considered  in  the  Author's  Treatise  on  '  Mill-Gearing/ 

For  iron-and-iron  toothed  wheels  we  have  the  Kules 


(944.)  Hm  =  VDxBxi^X«X  -043. 

(945.)  Hi  =  VD  X  E  xfxtox  -0645. 

For  Mortise  Wheels  the  Rules  become : — 

(946.)  Hh  =  VDxB  Xp*Xu>x    Co. 

(947.)  H,  =  VD  xB  X  jp"  X  w  X    075. 

In  which  Hr  =  Nominal  Horse-power;  Hi  =  net  Indicated 
Horse-power;  D  =  diameter  of  the  wheel  at  pitch  line  in  feet ; 
jp  =  pitch  in  inches ;  to  =  width  in  inches ;  B  =  revolutions 
per  minute;  Mn  ^md  Mi  =  Multipliers  for  nominal  and  Indi- 
cated Horse-power  respectively.  The  relations  of  the  Nominal 
and  Indicated  powers  are  explained  and  illustrated  in  (572). 
Thus,  an  iron  toothed  wheel  6  feet  diameter,  5  inches  wide, 

2  inches  pitch,  24  Bevolutions,  gives  Hn  =  v^G  x  24  X  2*  x 
5  X  '  043  =  10  *  32  Nominal  Horse-power.  Again ;  a  spur 
mortise  wheel  4  feet  diameter,  2j^  inches  pitch,  7  inches  wide, 
30  Revolutions,  gives  by  Bule  (947),  H,  =  VioTSO  x  2^*  x 
7  X  '075  =  36    Net    indicated     Horse-power,    or    by    Bule 

(946),  Hm  =  VDxB  X  2i*  X  7  X  -05  =  24  Nominal  Horse- 
power, &C. 

The  width  of  wheels  on  the  face  is  to  a  great  extent  arbitrary ; 
a  good  proportion  is  given  by  the  Bule  :— 

(948.)  ip  =  j)«-r^^xl'a 
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In  which  p  =  pitch,  and  lo  ==  width  in  inches :  col.  2  d 
Table  144  has  been  calcolated  by  that  rale :  now,  moltipljing 
p*  by  the  width  thus  found  we  obtain  the  ratio9  of  power  in 
col.  3,  which  shows  how  rapidly  the  power  rises  with  the  pitch, 
being  in  fact  proportional  to  the  3^  power  of  the  pitch,  or  p^'\ 
and  col.  4  has  been  calculated  by  that  rule.  Thus  a  wheel  of 
any  diameter  and  revolutions  which  with  1-inch  pitch  gives 
1  Horse-power,  would  with  4-inch  pitch,  Ac,,  give  128  Horse- 
power, <&c. 

Table  144. — Of  the  Ratio  of  the  Powbh  of  Tootbed  Wheels. 
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8^» 

X 

11} 

=r 

143  5 

80-2 

8J« 

X 

13 

= 

224-8 

102-1 

4'' 

X 

m 

^ 

232-0 

128-0 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

STRENGTH   OF   OBANK-PINB,  XTO. 

(949.)  "Crank-pins.*^ — ^The  strain  on  the  crank-pin  of  a 
Steam-engine  may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the 
area  of  the  piston,  pressure  of  8team,  <&c.  Then,  regarding  the 
pin  as  a  cantilever,  its  strength  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
cP  and  inversely  as  the  length,  but  inasmuch  as  the  length  is 
usually  proportional  to  the  diameter,  the  strength  is  reduced  to 
d^  simply,  and  we  have  the  empirical  Hule : — 


(950.) 


8a  =  d'x  1000. 
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Tablb  145. — Of  the  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Cbank-finb  to 

Steam-bnoines.    Gases  in  Practioe. 


Nom. 
Norse- 
power. 


Diameter 

of 
Cylinder. 


Aaramed  PreMure 
In  Lbs. 


Per 
Sq.  In. 


ToUL 


Diameter 
of  Crank-pin. 


Actnal. 


Galea- 
Uted. 


ICaker. 


Marine  Englneab 


280 
120 
110 
100 
90 

80 
70 
60 
60 
40 

80 
25 
20 
15 
10 


88 

20 

121,640 

12 

11 

57 

20 

51,040 

8 

7i 

55i 

20 

48,884 

7f 

7 

52^ 

20 

43,300 

7* 

9 

50 

20 

39,270 

7 

48 

20 

86,200 

6» 

6 

46 

20 

83,240 

6 

5| 

43 

20 

29,040 

5i 

5i 

40 

20 

25,140 

5 

5 

86} 

20 

20,920 

4* 

4* 

32 

20 

16,080 

4 

4 

29} 

20 

13,670 

8! 

8J 

27 

20 

11,452 

3} 

3i 

24 

20 

9,048 

8 

S 

20 

20 

6,280 

2} 

2i 

Fairbairn. 
Mauilslay. 


n 
n 
ft 

M 

w 
n 
n 
n 

»» 

n 

n 


Lotr-priure  OaDdeodng  Englnet. 

80 

45J 

20 

82,520 

6 

5J 

60 

42 

20 

27,720 

H 

5i 

50 

88 

20 

22,680 

3} 

4i 

45 

84} 

20 

18,968 

H 

40 

33 

20 

77,160 

4J 

n 

80 

30 

20 

14,140 

3* 

25 

28 

20 

12,320 

H 

H 

Hick. 


99 

n 

n 

n 


24 

•10 

♦8 

♦6 

8 

0) 


High-prearare  Engiiiet. 


19 

45 

12,757 

8J 

8* 

Hi 

45 

6,411 

2} 

2} 

10* 

45 

5,344 

2 

2A 

9* 

45 

4,564 

2 

2i 

7 

45 

1,732 

u 

4 

(2) 

(3) 

(*) 

w 

(•) 

EaBton  and  Amot. 


99 
99 

n 

99 


*  Unequal-ended  Beama,  increaalng  the  strain  on  Pin. 
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In  which  So  ss  the  strain  on  the  pin  in  Ihe. ;  d  =  diameter  of 
pin  in  inches.  Table  145  gives  the  sizes  of  many  crank-pins 
in  practice ;  ooL  6  has  been  calcnlated  by  the  mle  and  agrees 
fairly  with  the  actual  sizes  in  col.  5. 

There  are  other  considerations  besides  strength  which  should 
be  regarded  in  fixing  the  sizes  of  crank-pins :  the  proportions 
should  be  sach  as  not  only  to  give  adequate  strength,  bnt  also 
large  area  of  surface,  &c.,  to  avoid  heating  with  high  velocities, 
and  abrasion  with  low  ones :  see  the  Author's  Treatise  on  *  Mill- 
Gearing.' 

*^  CroM-lieads^^ — In  the  old  form  of  Marine  Engines,  the 
piston  carried  a  long  cross-head  with  two  side-rods,  d^c.,  as  in 
Fig.  200 ;  this  arrangement  is  still  used  for  some  Marine  and 
other  Engines.  To  find  the  strength  of  such  cross-heads  we 
have  the  empirical  Bule : — 

(951.)  d*x<  =  »Xix  -00018. 

In  which  d  =  the  depth,  and  i  =  the  thickness,  both  at  or  near 
the  centre,  in  inches ;  I  =  the  length  between  the  centres  of 
sido-rods  in  inches,  and  w  =  strain  on  the  piston-rod  in  lbs. 
Table  146  gives  the  particulars  of  long  cross -heads  in  practice : 
coL  9  has  been  calculated  by  the  rule,  &c. 

**  Beam-Dudgeons." — The  main  gudgeon  in  the  centre  of  a 
Steam-engine  Beam  is  in  eflTect  a  cylindrical  beam  supported 
at  each  end  by  the  bearings,  and  loaded  in  the  centre  by  the 
strain  due  to  the  pressure  on  the  piston,  &c.  The  diameter  at 
the  centre  for  gudgeons  of  wrought  iron  will  be  given  by  the 
Empirical  Kule : — 


(952.)  (i  =  4(H»xLx  '3. 

In  which  Hk  =^  the  Nominal  Horse-power  of  the  Engine,  L  == 
length,  or  distance  between  centres  of  bearings  in  inches,  and 
d  =  the  diameter  of  the  gudgeon  at  the  centre,  in  inches.  Ool.  6 
of  Table  147  has  been  calculated  by  this  rule,  and  agrees  well 
with  the  actual  sizes  in  practice  given  by  col.  7. 

^^Steam-engine  Entablatures.'*  —  Fig.  41  shows  a  common 
arrangement  of  Beam-engines,  in  which  an  Entablature  A  is 
built  into  side-walls,  and  supported  by  two  columns.    The 
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depth  of  the  Entablature  will  be  given  by  the  Empirical 
Rale  :— 

(963.)  D  =  /TTn  X  2. 

In  which  Hk  =  the  Nominal  Hone-power  of  the  Eng^e,  and 
D  =  the  depth  of  the  Entablature  in  inches :  thus  for  40-Hor8e 

we  have  jJAQ  =  6-8;  hence  D  =  6-3  X  2  =  12-6  inches, &c.; 
col.  2  of  Table  43  has  been  calculated  by  this  rule. 


Table  147. — Of  the  Sizes  of  Beax-oudgbons  for  Steax-bnoines. 

Gases  in  Practice. 


Nominal 

LenRth, 

Diameter. 

' 

Hora#- 

Cfntrps. 

M^ 

Maken. 

power. 

Inches. 

By  Role. 

ActnaL 

II                             >              1 
Double-cgf  Under  Biiglnet. 

100  > 

:    69  =  6900  X  -3  =2070;(  =  12f 
:    52  =  3120  X  -3  =  936;y  =    9} 

124 

Easton  and  Amoa. 

60   > 

8 

w 

42   X 

:    42  =  1764  X  -3  =  529V  =    ^h 

7i 

f» 

80  > 

:    86  =  1080  X  -8  =  324V  =    ^ 

6i 

n 

22  > 

:    86  =    832  X  -8  =  250V  =    ^ 

6 

ff» 

20  X 
16  X 

:    80  r=    600  X  '8  =  180V  =    5f 
:    30  =    480  X  -8  =  144V  =    5} 

5* 
5 

M 

n 

12  > 

:    30  =    860  X  -3  r=  108V  =    ^i 

4f 

n 

Low-pressure  CondenBlng  EnginMi 

80  X 

:    54  =  4320  X  -3  =  1296V  =  lOJ 

11 

Rothwell  and  Hick. 

70   X 

:    49  =  3430  X  -3  =  1029V  =  ^H 

10 

n 

65   X 

:    48  =  3120  X  -3  =  936V  =    H 

9* 

f* 

45  X 

:    44  =  19S0  X  -3  =  594V  =    84 

8 

M 

SO  X 

:    40  =  1200  X  -3  =  360V  =    U 

7 

m 

(I) 

(3)          (3)        (4)         (5)           (6) 

a) 

^  Steam-engine  Beams.*' —  The  beam  of  a  Steam-engine  is 
subjected  to  a  transverse  strain,  and  the  strength  might  pos- 
sibly be  calculated  by  the  ordinary  Bules,  but  in  most  cases  the 
proportions  may  be  determined  more  easily  and  satisfactorily 
by  EmpiricaHtules.    The  ratio  of  the  depth  at  the  centre  to  ths 
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length  is,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary  ;  but  a  good  proportion  will 
be  given  by  the  Bule 


(964.) 


d  =  Z  X  -IS. 


In  which  I  =  the  length  of  the  beam  between  centres  in 
inches  and  d  =  the  depth  at  the  centre  in  inches ;  thus,  in  the 
42-Horse  Engine  in  Table  148,  Z  =  15  feet,  or  180  inches: 
hence  (2  =  1 80  X  '15  =27  inches,  as  in  col.  5,  which  happens 
to  be  precisely  the  depth  in  practice,  as  given  in  col.  3. 

Table  148« — Of  the  Proportions  of  Cast-iron  Beams  to  Stsam- 

ENQiKES.    Cases  in  Practice. 


Nominal* 
Hums 

Length. 

Depth  at  the  Centre  in 
inches. 

Thickness  of  the 
Wfb,  in  inches. 

1 

Breadth 
of 

Stroke. 

power. 

ActnaL 

By  Rule 
(966). 

By  Rule 
(954). 

Actual. 

By  Rule 
(W5). 

Flanges. 

100 
60 
42 

30 
22 
12 

(0 

ft.     in. 
25     0 
18    3 
15    0 

13    6 

12    6 

9    0 

(2) 

45 
33 

27 

23 
21 

let 

(3) 

44-85 
32-25 
29-18 

24-87 

19-9 

1611 

(*) 

45 

32-85 

27 

24-3 
22-5 
16-2 

(5) 

I' 
n 

1 

(6) 

211 
1-90 
1-75 

1-60 
1-34 
0-95 

0) 

inches. 

i      .. 

i   H 

4* 

H 

(8) 

ft.    in. 
8     0 
6     0 
5     0 

4    6 
4    3 
2  10 

(») 

Having  found  the  depth,  the  thickness  may  be  determined 
by  the  Bule 

(a56.)  i  =  %^-^ 

In  which  Hh  =  the  Nominal  or  Reputed  power  of  the  Engine, 
L  =  Length  of  the  beam  in  feet,  d  =  depth  at  the  centre  in 
inches,  and  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  main  central  web  in 
inches.    Thus,  with  the  lOO-Horse  beam,  in  which  L  =  25, 

100  X  25  X  5 


d  =  45,  we  haye  t  = 


=  2*11   inches,  as  in 


i/25  X  45» 

col.  7,  agreeing  with  the  actual  thickness,  which  was  2^  inches 
by  col.  6. 

2h 
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When  the  thickness  is  giTen,  the  depth  may  be  found  hf 
the  Rule : — 

Thus,  with  the  GO-Horse  Beam,  L  being  18^  f eet  snd  f  =  2 
inches,  we  obtain  d  =  \/\  ~  a/Tr7  ok o~")=  32*25  inches, 

as  in  ool.  4 ;  the  actual  depth  was  83  inches  by  coL  3. 

These  Rules  assume  that  the  length  of  the  beam  is  simply 
proportional  to  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  and  that  the  speed  of 
piston  is  directly  proportional  to  j^  of  the  stroke  (therefore  of 
the  lengt}i  of  Beam).  The  strain  with  a  given  Horse-power 
will,  therefore,  be  inversely  proportional  to  ^  of  the  length  of 
the  beam,  and  is  taken  to  be  so  in  the  Rale  (966).  Thus,  if 
the  stroke  of  the  piston  is  in  the  ratio  1,  2, 8,  the  length  of  the 
beam  will  be  in  the  ratio  1,  2,  3,  the  velocity  of  piston  in 
the  ratio  -^  1  =  1*0;  ^  2  =  1-26;  and  ^^  3  =  1-44:  the 
strain  per  Horse-power  being  inversely  proportional  to  the 
velocity  of  the  piston,  becomes  1  -r-  1  =  1*0  ;  1  -^  1*26  := 
•8 ;  and  1  -4-  1*44  =  •?  respectively. 

(957.)  ^  Variahlene88  of  Materials*'  —  Experiments  have 
shown  that  there  is  great  variableness  in  the  strength  of  all 
materials,  even  when  apparently  of  the  same  kind  and  quality. 
The  mean  strength,  as  found  by  numerous  experiments,  is 
usually  taken  as  a  Standard  for  calculation,  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  considerable  practical  importance  that  the  Engineer 
should  know  within  what  limits  the  strength  may  probably  vary, 
and  particularly  that  the  probable  minimum  should  be  known. 
Table  149  gives  a  collected  statement  of  the  variableness  of 
many  materials  under  the  three  great  strains,  namely,  the 
Transverse,  Tensile,  and  Crushing  strains,  reduced  to  per-> 
eentages  for  convenience  of  reference.  For  example,  the  Trans- 
verse strength  of  cast-iron  bars  1  inch  square  (931)  may  be 
27  per  cent,  above  the  average,  or  100  —  79  =  21  per  cent, 
below  it  from  221  experiments.  Ool.  4  gives  the  range  of  pro- 
bable variations,  and  shows  that  there  are  great  differenoes. 
Larch  being  very  variable,  and  Canadian  oak  veiy  equable,  doe. 
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Table  149. — Of  the  Yabiableitbss  in  the  Strenqth  of  Materials 

in  resisting  different  Stbaimb. 


MaterlaL 


Max. 


Mean. 


MlB. 


3 


I 


Bafckw  of  Traiuivene  Strength. 


Cast  iron 

M       Stirling's  toughened 

Slate,  split 

Brick 

Ash 


Beech  .. 
Birch  .. 
Cedar  .. 
Chestnut 
Deal    .. 


Elm     

Fir,|liga 

Larch 

Mahogany,  Honduras,  fto. 
Oak,  English     

„    Dantzic     ••     ••     •• 

„    Canadian  .. 

„    African     .. 

Piiie,  Pitch..     .. 

„     Bed..      .. 


••     •• 


M 


Yellow 
White 


Teak 


Ratios  of  OoheeiTe  Strengtb. 


Cast  iron 

„       Stirling's  toughened 
Wrought  iron.  Boiled  Bar 

„           welded  joints 
Steel,  tUted  har 


»t 


welded  joints  .. 
Boiler-plate,  wrought-uron 

„  steel 

Crane-chain,  U  to  }  inch 

„  1  inch  diameter 


127 

100 

79 

1-61 

118 

100 

88 

1-84 

129 

100 

84 

1-54 

121 

100 

75 

1-61 

120 

100 

72 

1-67 

121 

100 

89 

1-36 

119 

100 

75 

1-58 

133 

100 

80 

1-66 

125 

100 

80 

1-56 

110 

100 

88 

1*33 

132 

100 

82 

1-61 

141 

100 

71 

2-00 

172 

100 

59 

2*91 

108 

100 

85 

1-27 

189 

100 

72 

2-63 

147 

100 

63 

2-34 

106 

100 

97 

109 

109 

100 

90 

1-21 

158 

100 

63 

2-51 

182 

100 

84 

1-57 

113 

100 

a% 

1-33 

155 

100 

87 

1-78 

123 

100 

88 

1*40 

147 

100 

79 

1*84 

116 

100 

87 

1-34 

120 

100 

77 

1-55 

121 

100 

68 

1-77 

155 

100 

68 

2-27 

115 

100 

85 

1-36 

129 

100 

67 

1-93 

119 

100 

79 

1-51 

114 

100 

86 

1-31 

119 

100 

82 

1*45 

(I) 

w 

C») 

(*) 

1 


o 


221 

17 

9 

9 

14 

4 
8 
4 
8 
5 

6 

58 
21 

4 
38 

29 
6 
8 

35 
7 

5 
10 

7 


5 

188 
18 
66 

327 
80 

125 
61 

(6> 


2  l2 
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Table  149.~0f  the  YABiABLEKns  in  the  Strength  of  Matkbiai^ 
in  resisting  different  i^TRAiss— continued. 


MaterUl. 


Miz. 


Min. 


B    ^ 


M 


1, 

M  S 

o 


lUtios  of  GroBhliig  Strength. 


Cast  iron 

„        StirliDg's  toughened 

Granite       

Bed  Sandstone 

Slate,  Valencia 

Gragleith 

York  Paving      

Marhle        

Teak 
Willow 


•• 


Larch  .. 
Oak— oohesioQ 
Teak 
Ash 


» 


156 
120 
149 
180 
111 

127 
136 
116 
105 
136 

127 
160 
102 
108 

(I) 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

(2) 


61 

2-57 

89 

1-34 

.  58 

2-56 

50 

3-61 

90 

1-23 

80 

1-58 

78 

1-73 

81 

1-43 

93 

112 

64 

2-12 

73 

1-74 

72 

2-23 

97 

106 

73 

1-47 

(3) 

(*) 

139 
12 
17 

4 
4 

5 

4 

7 

12 

2 

2 

9 
3 

8 

(5) 


(958.)  "  Agreement  of  Bvles  mth  Experiment^* — There  are  very 
great  d^cnlties  in  prepariog  a  Practical  Work  on  the  Strepgtii 
of  Materials,  as  compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  wiih  a  purely 
Theoretical  one.  Theorists  follow  fundamental  Laws,  whidi 
are  as  fixed  and  inflexible  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the 
aocnraoy  of  their  conclusions  can  be  mathematicallj  demon- 
strated. Bnt  when  confronted  with  the  results  of  experiment 
many  of  these  correct  laws  are  fonnd  to  lead  to  manifestly 
erroneous  conclusions,  and  have  to  be  relinquished  in  favour  of 
Empirical  Bules,  for  which  nothiug  can  be  said,  except  that 
they  are  correct  as  proved  by  Experiment. 

(959.)  Many  of  the  Bules  in  this  work  are  of  a  more  or  less 
Empirical  character ;  in  most  cases  the  Theoretical  laws  were 
first  taken  as  a  basis,  but  had  to  be  laboriously  modified 
tentatively,  by  the  teachings  of  experience.    In  almost  all 
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their  correctness  is  shown  at  eyery  point  by  comparison  with 
experiment.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  collect  a  few  of 
the  most  important  of  these  in  the  form  of  a  table,  which  is 
done  in  Table  150. 

In  some  cases  the  agreement  of  the  Rnles  with  Experiment  is 
remarkable,  partaking  evidently  more  or  less  of  an  accidental 
character :  some  of  these  are  given  in  paragraphs  21,  139,  375, 
685,  777,  878,  &o. 

(960.)  ''  Real  and  Apparent  Factor  of  i^a/efy."— Essentially, 
the  "^ Factor  of  Safety"  is,  or  should  be,  the  Batio  of  the 
Breaking  weight  to  the  Safe  Load,  the  latter  being  1*0,  and  its 
special  object  is  to  give  a  margin  of  strength  to  cover  nnknown 
and  unexpected  contingencies.   Bat  this  simple  purpose  becomes 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  breaking  weight  varies  with 
the  characier  of  the  strain:  thus  for  a  Cast-iron  beam,  it  is 
shown  by  Table  141,  that  the  breaking  weight  for  constant  dead 
load  being  1  *  0,  it  is  reduced  to  ^  for  an  IntermiUerU  dead  load, 
or  one  acting  in  one  direction  only,  or  ofT-and-on  oontinnonsly 
without  shock ;  and  to  \  for  a  similar  Alternating  load,  or  one 
acting  in  both  directions,  up-4uid-down  continuously.     Say  that 
the  constant  dead  load  =18  tons  Breaking  weight :  then  the 
Intermittent  Breaking  weight  becomes  18  X  ^  =  6  tons,  and 
the  Alternating  Breaking  weight,  18  x  ^  =  3  tons. 

Now,  if  we  take  3  for  the  Factor  of  Safety,  and  apply  it  to 
these  three  loads,  we  obtain  6,  2,  and  1  ton  respectively,  as  the 
Safe  loads,  which  are  equal  to  ^,  ^,  and  ^  of  the  constant 
dead  load,  the  Apparent  Factor  of  Safety  becoming  3,  9,  and  18 
for  the  three  cases,  while  the  real  Factor  is  the  same  in  all, 
namely  3. 

Illustrations  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  cases  in 
practice  are  given  in  (928),  <fec. :  thus  with  Wrought-iron  beams, 
the  Dynamic  rolling  load  is  ^  of  the  equivalent  dead  constant 
load,  and  with  Factor  3  becomes  ^  -4-  3  =  ^th  of  that  dead  load. 
Similarly,  with  Cast  Iron,  the  Dynamic  rolling  load  is  ^th  of 
the  equivalent  dead  constant  load,  and  with  the  same  Factor,  3, 
becomes  ^  -f-  3  =  ■j'^th  of  that  dead  load :  the  apparent  Factor 
s  18,  although  the  real  Factor  is  3,  as  before.  Again,  with 
Timber,  the  Dynamic  rolling  load  =  ^,  which  with  Factor  5 
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becomes  |^  -f-  5  =r  ^i^th  of  the  dead  constant  Breaking  weight, 
the  apparent  Factor  being  20,  while  the  real  Factor  is  5  only,  &c 

In  many  cases  it  is  convenient  to  nse  the  apparent  rather 
than  the  real  Factor  of  Safety,  and  this  course  has  been 
adopted  frequently  thronghont  this  work:  thus  for  Railway 
Bridges,  the  Factor  used  by  most  Engineers  is  6,  which  is  in 
fact  the  apparent  Factor:  being  an  intermittent  strain  with 
wrought  iron,  the  Beal  Factor  is  6  X  }  =  4.  Thus,  say  we 
have  a  Bridge  whose  calculated  breaking  weight  ==  600  tons, 
then  with  Factor  4,  we  obtain  600  -^  4  =  150  tons  dead  Safe 
load,  or  150  X  f  =  100  tons  intermittent  Safe  load:  evidently  we 
ehonld  have  obtained  the  same  result  more  easily  by  using  the 
apparent  Factor  6,  which  gives  600  -r  6  =  100  tons,  as  before. 

(961.)  '' Strength  of  Flat  Cover  to  Boilerr—k  circular  Boiler 
in  America,  48  inches  diameter,  was  provided  with  a  plaiu,  flat 
cuver  of  cast  iron  If  inch  thick,  and  was  subjected  to  a  steam 
pressure  of  160  to  170  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  it  bore  for 
about  6  months  and  then  burst: — breaking  at  the  edge  all 
rouud.  By  Rule  (867)  we  obtain  p  =  If'  x  148390  H-  48«  or 
3-5156  X  148390  4-  2804  =  227  lbs.  per  square  inch:  but 
applying  the  correction  for  thickness  of  metal  as  given  in  (93i) 
and  taking  the  value  of  i  for  say  2  inches  thick  at  *74,  we 
obtain  227  x  *74  =  168  lbs.  bursting  pressure  per  square 
inch,  or  practically  the  pressure  with  which  the  cover  actually 
burst,  so  that  it  is  surprising  that  it  did  not  fail  before. 

(962.)  '*  Low  Besilienee  of  Slate,  <£«.'*— Slate  and  York  paving 
are  frequently  used  for  flooring  in  cases  where  they  are  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  only  and  act  as  beams :  as  there  will  always 
be  a  probability  of  a  blow  from  the  load  falling  on  the  floor,  and 
those  materials  are  excessively  weak  in  resisting  Impact,  that 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  and  extra  strength  provided  to 
guard  against  failure.  Table  67  shows  by  col.  6,  that  a  Cast- 
iron  plate  of  a  given  thickness,  &c.,  will  bear  a  safe  falling  load 
5-78  -1-  •  2  s  34  times  the  safe  falling  load  for  a  similar  plate 
of  Slate;  and  6*78 -r  * 06  =  113  times!!  the  safe  falling  load 
for  York  paving. 

(963.)  "  Graphic  Batios  of  Strength,  (fc."— Figures  give,  of 
course,  very  precise  information  as  to  the  Specific  Strengths  ul 
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Materials,  bnt  fail  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  their  eomparati 
Ratios.  Plate  27  gives  a  graphic  representation  of  the  Strength 
and  Elasticity  nnder  various  strains,  which,  appealing  to  tfao 
eye,  will  convey  a  more  definite  impression. 

(964.)  "  Weight  o/MaieriaU," — For  convenience  of  reference, 
and  in  order  to  make  this  work  as  complete  and  self-contained 
as  possible,  the  Weight  of  many  Materials  used  in  the  Arts 
18  given  by  Table  151,  which  has  been  takeu  from  the  Anthor's 
*  Treatise  on  Heat.' 

Table  151, — Of  the  Sprcific  Gravity  and  Wbioht  of  Matebials 

Water  at  62*=*  Mug  I'OOO. 


MatcrUl. 


Speclflo 
Gravity. 


Mercury 

JiOa  I 

(.'oppcT,  slieet 
Cirun-metHl,  cast 
€<»ppor,  cast 

Bmsg.  cast.  .. 
"\V  I  ought  Iron     .. 
Tim,  oijjt 
Zinc,  hheet  .. 
Cist  Iron,  Briti-1). 

Zinc,  cast    .. 
Slate 


13-596 
11  352 


mean 


(Mass 

(ir.mi  to,  Cornish        

Sandstone,  Yorkshire 

Brick,  l/)n'lon  Sti)ck 

Snnd,  RJver        

Coal,  britinh,  inian 

Water,  distilled .. 

Ice,  at  32^ 

Ale  ihol       ..      ..      

Oil,  Olive 

Oak,  feeasoned 

Elm,        ^  

Mahogany,  Honduras,  seasoned 

Pine,  Yellow,  seasoned     .. 

Coke,  GrH8,  in  measure 

Cork 


8 
8 
8 

8 

7 

7 
7 


6 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


I 


785 
070 
607 

393 
788 
2!)1 
190 
087 

861 

8:« 

760 
662 
506 

841 
546 
313 
000 
93 

813 
9153 

777 
588 
560 

483 
353 
24 


Weight 

of  a 

Cabic  Foot 

in  Pounds. 


Weigbt 

of  A 

CoMc  Incb 

in  Poandrt. 


847 -a 

707-5 
547-5 
540-3 
536-4 

523-1 
485-3 
454-4 
44S-1 
441*6 

427-6 
176-7 
1720 
1  15-9 
156-2 

114  7 
96-35 
81  83 
62-321 
57-96 

60-67 
57-04 
48-42 
36  65 
34-9 

30- 1 
22-0 
14-96 


•4903 
•40.*4 
•3168 
•3127 
•3104 

•3027 

-2809 
-2(>;^0 
•25  »3 
•2556 

•2474 
•1022 

•0.195 
-0960 
•0904 

•0664 

•0558 

•0474 

•03606 

•03354 

•02932 
•03301 
•02802 
•0212 
•02  2 

•01742 
•01273 
•0U866 


No.  of 

CtiWcFert 

in  One 

Ton. 


2 
3 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

5 
12 
13 
13 
14 

19 
23 
27 
35 
38 

44 
39 
46 
61 
64 

74 

mi 

149 


614 
166 
091 
145 
176 

28-2 
615 

9:w 

•v.rj 

07 

24 
68 
02 
50 
34 

52 
25 
37 
95 
65 

21 
27 
26 
13 
18 

41 

8 
7 
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**  Some  books  it  is  difficult  to  condemn  in  sufficiently  strong  terms ;  some 
books  deserve  mingled  praise  and  blame ;  and  a  few  books  it  is  impossible 
to  read  without  pleasure,  or  to  praise  without  gratification.  In  the  latter 
class  we  place  Mr.  Box's  little  work.  It  is  essentially  sui  generis.  There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  En^^Iish  language.  .  .  .  The  tables  alone  in 
this  work  are  invaluable.  They  supply  at  a  glance  information  which, 
without  their  aid,  can  only  be  o()tainea  by  reading  through  many  volumes, 
incking  out  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  and  then  making  intricate  calculations. 
We  have  already  favourably  noticed  our  author's  treatise  on  *  Hydraulics,' 
and  the  system  pursued  in  the  prefiaration  of  that  work  is  here  perfected. 
....     Engineers  will  find  the  chapters  on  combustion  and  steam- 


boilen,  especially  lueful.  .  .  .  The  chapter  on  heating  boiidni^  i 
jost  the  thing  required  by  architectB.  .  .  .  The  work  is  illustrat^  hf 
over  100  beantiful  little  lithographs,  and  the  paper  and  printing  sre  tHike 
excellent.  We  cannot  better  conclude  a  notice  all  too  short,  than  by  two 
words  of  advice  to  our  readers — buy  it* — Engineer. 

*'  This  work,  which  may  be  aptly  described  as  a  big  book  in  a  small  oocc- 
pass,  supplies  to  a  very  considerable  extent  a  great  want  in  our  engineering 
literature.  Doubtless  many  treatises  on  heat  have  been  published  in  t^ 
English  language,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  which  are  of  general  cae 
to  a  practical  man.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  it  would  be  impossiUe  icr 
any  one  to  convey  the  same  amount  of  thoroughly  practical  informatio&  m 
a  less  space  than  Mr.  Box  has  done,  and  in  an  engineering  manual  in* 
tended  for  constant  reference  this  concentration  of  facts,  as  we  term  it^  is  a 
most  valimble  feature.  At  the  same  time,  clearness  has  in  no  case  been 
sacrificed  to  compactness,  and  the  work  b^irs  throughout  ample  eridez^x 
of  every  division  having  been  treated  with  a  conscientious  '  thoroughness  * 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  which  deserves  high  praise.  ...  It  is 
printed  in  good  type,  and  is  illustrated  by  lithographed  plates,  execut««i 
with  great  clearness  and  attention  to  detail." — Engineering, 

'*  A  practical  treatise  upon  this  subject,  comprising  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  observations  and  experiments,  is  very  much  needed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  both  the  author  and  publishers  of  the  volume  be£>re  ushare 
conferred  a  great  benefit  upon  the  public  by  its  timely  publication.  We 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  an  extended  review  adequate  to  its  merits,  but  v? 
must  content  ourselves  at  this  time  with  an  enumeration  of  the  general 
contents  of  the  work.  These  comprise :  general  principles  and  facts  in  the 
theory  of  heat  and  combustion,  the  principles  and  details  of  steam-boilers, 
efflux  of  air,  vapour,  evaporation,  distillation,  drying,  heating  liquids  and 
air,  transmission  of  heat  and  laws  of  cooling,  laws  of  cooling  at  high  tem- 
peratures, transmission  of  heat  by  conduction,  ventilation,  example  ot 
heating  and  ventilation,  wind  aud  its  effects  upon  heating  and  ventiiatioiL, 
&c,,  &c.  ...  It  would  be  hard  to  perform  the  work  which  Mr.  Box 
has  undertaken  in  a  more  creditable  manner  than  he  has  done  it.  To  be 
at  once  brief  and  exhaustive,  is  a  difficult  task  for  any  author,  bat  one  in 
which  this  writer  seems  to  exceL*^— Scientific  American. 

^*  Many  writers  have  treated  on  the  laws  of  heat,  but  few  have  so  uniformlj 
applied  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  useful  arts.  All  the  observations  ol 
Mr.  Box  have  a  practical  aim.  Unlike  the  ignorant  stoker  he  describes, 
who  delights  in  a  roaring  fire  and  a  sharp  draught,  unconscious  of  the  lo^ 
of  fuel,  he  is  always  striving  after  the  utilization  of  our  resources.  A  quiet 
perusal  of  his  work  will  help  to  unravel  many  knotty  points  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  thinking  over  schemes  of  heating  and  ventilation.  All 
owners,  besides  tenders  of  furnaces,  steam-boilers,  and  stoves  used  in  the 
different  arts,  will  find  matters  of  moment  in  his  pages.  .  .  .  There 
are  few  engaged  in  manufactures  or  the  arts  of  construction  on  whom  Mr. 
Box*s  work  is  not  likely  to  confer  a  wrinkle.  To  the  general  student  it 
will  prove  a  valuable  assistant." — Builder. 

**  Under  the  above  title  we  have  a  valuable  little  volume,  which  combines 

the  scientific  and  the  popular  style  in  a  very  happy  mean.     It  is  capable 

.  of  being  studied  as  a  text  book,  and  also  read  as  an  interesting  treatise. 

.    .    .    .    The  question  of  ventilation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  imp(»-tant 

that  can  possibly  arise,  is  treated  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves,  and  pirticular 


notioe  made  of  the  best  means  to  effect  the  adequate  ventilation  of  schools, 
churches,  and  hospitals.    There  are  abundance  of  practical  examples  ad* 
duced  as  illustrations'of  the  rules  laid  down,  and  any  one  by  due  attention 
and  study  can  thoroughly  master  them  all.    The  volume  is  printed  in 
capital  type,  and  its  whole  style  and  get-up  are  such  as  to  recommend  it 
to  the  amateur,  the  student,  and  the  professional  man." — Building  ifews, 
**  Mr.  Box  has  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  the  volume  on  our  table  in 
rendering  his  subject  as  attractive  as  possible.    .    .    •    The  calculations 
are  divested  of  all  mathematical  complexity,  and  the  process  of  arriving  at 
the  correct  results  made  nianifest  in  plain  figures.    This  mode  of  treating 
the  various  mechanical  and  physical  investigations  in  connection  with  the 
effects  of  heat  will  be  exceeiiingly  valuable  to  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
who  may  not  be  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  algebra  or  versed  in  the 
intricate  manipulation  of  the  higher  mathematics.    .    .    .    We  congratu- 
late both  the  author  and  publishers  upon  their  present  issue." — ifec^ntcs' 
Magazine, 


By  the  tame  AtUhor, 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MILL-GEARING, 

WHEELS,  SHAFTS,  EIGGEES,  Era, 

roK 
THE  USE  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Fifth  Edition,     Containing  36  Tables  and  11  Lithographic  Plaies, 

In  Crown  8vo,  doth^  Is.  6d, 


**  All  those  of  our  readers  who  are  possessed  of  Mr.  Box's  *  Practical 
Hydraulics'  and  '  Treatise  on  Heat'  Tand  no  engineer  should  be  without 
those  handy  little  volumes)  will  gladlv  note  the  publication  of  the  work 
before  us.  Mr.  Box's  books  are  what  they  profess  to  be— practical  treatises, 
clearly  writteui  and  free  from  all  abstruse  mathematical  formulae.  .  .  . 
llie  third  of  the  series  (at  least  we  hope  that  there  is  to  be  a  series)  is  in  no 
way  inferior  to  those  which  have  preceded  it  It  contains  within  the  space 
of  some  eighty  odd  octavo  pages,  five  chapters  treating  respectively  of  the 
standard  unit  of  power,  of  wheels,  of  shafts,  of  riggers,  and  of  keys  for 
wheels  and  riggers ;  the  work  being  concluded  by  an  Appendix.  In  the 
chapter  on  wheels,  Mr.  Box  gives  rules  for  laying  out  and  calculating  the 
strength  of  teeth,  as  well  as  for  proportioning  the  wheels  themselves,  these 
rules  being  accompanied  by  numerous  tables,  which  materially  Deusilitate 
calculation.  Similarly  the  chapter  on  shafts  comprises  rules  for  calculating 
the  transmitting  power  of  shafts  under  different  conditions,  together  with 
descriptions  of  various  methods  of  coupling,  useful  notes  on  plumber-blocks, 
bearings,  &c.,  and  a  section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  crank-shafts  for 
driving  pumps  and  other  work.  The  chapter  on  rigeers  or  pulleys  contains 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  action  of  bolts,  accompanied  by  some  useful  tables; 


and  Also  rules  for  the  proportioiit  of  riggers  (^Tarious  kinds ;  while  the  fi?k 
chapter,  though  hrief,  ia  equally  good  in  its  way.  Finally,  the  Appm&x 
ooDUina  not^  on  the  contraction  of  wheels  in  caatiDg,  the  6trai^:tii  ot 
sbaf's  and  gearing  fur  Bcrew-propellers,  and  the  theoreiical  strength  ci 
shafts.  We  have  now  hriefly  indicated  the  contents  of  Mr.  Bool's  usef^ 
little  treatise,  and  we  trust  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  ftMias  a 
valuahle  addition  to  the  practical  engineer's  library.* — Engineering. 

"  Practical  engineers  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Box  lor  the  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  thrrt  valuable  little  treatises:  one  cm  Hrdranlifi^ 
another  on  Heat,  and  now  another  on  Mill-gearing.  These  are  ail  admtrahie 
in  their  way.  Mr.  Box  s  work  is  essentially  practical,  and  requires  titde 
or  no  knowledf^e  of  mathematics  to  enable  it  to  be  mastered.  .  .  .  l%s 
work  is  admirably  illustrated,  beautifally  printed,  and  written  in  a  clear, 
cise,  and  precise  style,  which  reflects  much  credit  on  its  authiv.'* — Engi 


By  the  name  Avi/ior^ 

PEACTICAL.  HYDEAULICS: 

A  6EBIES  OF  RULES  AND  TABLES 

FOB  THE  USE  OV 

ENGINEEES    Etc. 

Tenth  Edition^  containing  SO  Tablet  and  8  lAQuygraphie  Plaia. 

In  Croum  8vo,  dothy  6«. 


^  We  have  not  often  met  with  a  more  admirable  little  book  than  tfa& 
Small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  it  yet  contains  a  great  mass  d 
information  arranged  in  such  a  form  that  the  reader  can  find  at  a  moment's 
notice  what  he  wants.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  hydraulics,  but 
simply  a  series  of  rules  and  tables,  accompanied  with  such  explanations 
as  serve  to  make  them  perfectly  clear.  To  solve  questic»s  in  nydimnlics 
according  to  the  methods  ordinarily  given,  requires  a  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Mr.  Box,  however,  by  the  aid  of  tables, 
has  succeeded  in  simplifying  formulae  to  such  an  extent  that  a  ^very 
moderate  acquaintance  with  algebra  will  enable  the  engineer  to  solve  difficalt 
questions,  if  not  with  the  greatest  precision,  at  least  with  a  sufficient  ap- 
proximation to  it,  to  answer  most  practical  purposes.  The  book  will  supply 
a  want  long  felt  .  .  •  It  is  well  got  up,  and  fully  illustrated  by  sume 
of  the  best  engravings  we  have  seen  in  a  work  on  hydraulics.** — Engineer. 
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Algebra. — Algebra  Self-Taught    By  W.  P.  Higgs, 

M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.,  Author  of  'A  Handbook  of  the 
Differential  Calculus,'  etc.    Second  edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  zr.  6</. 

CONTRNTS : 

Symbob  and  the  Signs  of  Operation— The  Equation  and  the  Unknown  Quantity 
Positive  and  Negative  Quantities — Multiplication— 'Involution— Exponents— Negative  Expo- 
nents—Roots, and  the  U se  of  Exponents  a«  Logarithms — Logarithms — ^Tables  ol  Logarithms 
and  Proportionate  Parts- Transformation  of  System  of  L<Mrarithms— Common  Uses  of 
Common  Logarithms— Compound  Multiplication  and  the  Binomial  Theorem— Division, 
Fractions,  and  Ratio— Continued  Proportion— The  Series  and  the  Summation  of  the  Series- 
Limit  of  Series— Square  and  Cube  Roots^Equations— List  of  Formulae,  etc 

Architects'  Handbook. — A  Handbook  of  For- 
mula^ Tables  and  Memoranda^  for  Archittctural  Surveyors  and  others 
engaged  in  Building,  By  J.  T.  HURST,  C.E.  Fourteenth  edition,  royal 
32mo,  roan,  5/. 

"  It  b  no  disparagement  to  the  many  excellent  pablications  we  refer  to,  to  say  that  In  our 
opinion  this  little  pocaet-book  of  Hurst's  is  the  very  best  of  ihem  all,  without  any  excention. 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  recapitulation  of  the  content^;,  for  it  appears  to  conuin  almost 
tvtrythinr  that  anyone  connected  with  building  could  require,  and,  best  of  all,  made  up  in  a 
compact  form  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  measuring  only  5  in.  oy  ^  in.,  and  about  f  in.  thick, 
in  a  limp  cover.  We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  01^ his  laborious  and  practically 
compiled  litde  book,  which  has  received  unqualified  and  deserved  praise  from  every  profes- 
sional person  to  whom  we  have  shown  it." — Thg  Dublin  Builder, 

Architecture. — Town  and  Counfry  Mansions  and 

Suburban  Houses^  with  Notes  on  the  Sanitary  and  Artistic  Construction 
of  Houses,  illustrated  by  30  plates^  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Per- 
ipectiTes,  and  Interior  Views  of  Executed  Works  in  the  Queen  Anne, 
Classic,  Old  English,  Adams,  Jacobean,  Louis  XVI.,  and  other  Styles. 
By  William  Youno,  Author  of  'Picturesque  Architectural  Studies.* 
Imp.  4to,  cloth,  10/.  (id, 
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Architecture. —  The    Seven    Periods    of   English 

ArchUecture^  defined  aad  illustrated.  By  Edmund  Sharfe,  M^C 
Architect.  20  steel  engravings  and  7  woodcuts^  third  edition,  vsj^l  Svo^ 
cloth,  I2J.  td. 

Assaying. — The  Assayer's  Manual:  an  Abridged 

Treatise  on  the  Dodmastic  Examination  of  Ores  and  Furnace  and  other 
Artificial  Products.  By  Bruno  Ke&l.  Translated  by  W.  T.  BRAKJrr. 
With  65  iliustrmiions,  8vo,  doth,  12s,  6d, 

Baths. —  The  Turkish  Bath:  its  Design  and  Con- 
struction for  Public  and  Commercial  Purposes.  By  R.  O.  Aixsor, 
Architect.     With  plans  and  sections^  8vo,  doth,  dr. 

Baths  and  Wash   Houses. — Public  Baths  and 

Wash  Houses,  By  Robert  Owen  Allsop,  Architect,  Author  of  *  The 
Turkish  Bath,'  &c.     With  cuts  and  folding  plata^  demy  8vo^  doth,  6/. 

Blasting. — Rock  Blasting:  a  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  means  employed  in  Blasting  Rocks  for  Industrial  Purposes.  By 
G.  G.  Andr^.  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.  With  56  UbuirtOiMu  mmd  12 
plates^  8ro,  cloth,  5^. 

Boilers. — A  Pocket-Book  for  Bailer  Makers  and 

Steam  Users^  comprising  a  Tariety  of  useful  information  for  Employer 
and  Workman,  Government  Inspectors,  Board  of  Trade  Surveyns, 
Engineers  in  charge  of  Works  and  Slips,  Foremen  of  Mann£u:torie% 
and  the  general  Steam-using  Public.  By  Maurick  John  Settox. 
Third  edition,  enlarged,  royal  32mo,  roan,  gilt  edges,  5^. 

Boilers. —  The  Boiler-Makers  &  Iron  Ship- Builder  s 

Companion^  comprising  a  series  of  original  and  carefully  calculated 
tables,  of  the  utmost  utility  to  persons  interested  in  the  iron  trades.  By 
James  Foden,  author  of  '  Mechanical  Tables,*  etc.  Second  ectitioo, 
revised,  with  illustrations^  crown  8vo,  cloth,  51. 

Brass  Founding. — The  Practical  Brass  and  Iran" 

Founder^ s  Guide,  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Brass  Founding,  Moulding,  the 
Metals  and  their  Alloys,  etc.  By  James  Larrin.  New  edition,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  lox.  6d, 

Breweries. — Breweries  and  Mattings :  their  Ar- 
rangement, Construction,  Machinery,  and  Plant  By  G.  Scamell, 
F.R.I.B.A,  Second  edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  partly  rewritten.  By 
F.  COLYER,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.     With  20  plates,  8vo,  doth,  izr.  6d^. 

Brewing. — A  Text  Book  of  the  Science  of  Brewing. 

By  Edward  Ralph  Moritz,  Chemist  to  the  Country  Brewers*  Society, 
and  George  Harris  Morris,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  etc  Based  upon 
a  course  of  six  lectures  delivered  by  E.  R.  MORITZ  at  the  Finsbury 
Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  WlU^ 
plates  and  illustrations,  8vo,  cloth,  i/.  u. 
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Bridges. — Elementary   Theory  and  Calculation  of 

Iron  Bridges  and  Roofs.  By  AUGUST  RiTTXR,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Translated  from  the  third 
German  edition,  by  H.  R.  Sanksy,  Capt  R.E.  With  500  UlustraHons^ 
8vo,  doth,  151. 

Bridges. — Stresses   in   Girder  and  Roof  Trusses 

for  both  Dead  and  Live  Loads  by  Simple  Multiplication,  with  Stress 
Constants  for  100  cases,  for  the  use  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
Architects  and  Draughtsmen.  By  F.  R.  Johnson,  Assoc.  M.  Inst  C.£. 
Part  I,  Girders.    Part  2,  Roofs.    In  I  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Contents : 

Part  z. — Introductory.    Part  a. — Stress  Constants  for  Dead  and  Live  Loads.    Part  ^/^ 
Stress  Diagrams. 

Builders'   Price   Book. — Spons'  Architects'  and 

Builders'  Price  Book,  with  useful  Memoranda.  By  W.  YoUNG.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  y.  6d.    Published  annually. 

Building. — The  Clerk  of  Works :  a  Vade-Mecum 

for  all  engaged  in  the  Superintendence  of  Building  Operations.  By  G.  G. 
HosKiNS,  F.RI.B.A.    Third  edition,  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  11.  6d. 

Building. — The  Builder's  Clerk:  a  Guide  to  the 

Management  of  a  Builder's  Business.  By  Thomas  Bales.  Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth,  II.  6d 

Canals.  —  Waterways    and    Water    Transport  in 

Different  Countries.  With  a  description  of  the  Panama,  Suez,  Man- 
chester, Nicaraguan,  and  other  Canals.  By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  Author 
of  'England's  Supremacy,'  'Railway  Problems,'  &c.  Numerous  illus- 
trations, 8vo,  cloth,  14/. 

Carpentry. —  The  Elementary  Principles  of  Car- 
pentry. By  Thomas  T&edgold.  Revised  from  the  original  edition, 
and  partly  re- written,  by  John  Thomas  Hurst.  Contained  in  517 
pages  of  letterpress,  and  illustrated  with  ^plates  and  150  loood  engrav' 
ings.    Sixth  edition,  reprinted  from  the  third,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d 

Section  I.  On  the  Equality  and  Distribution  of  Forces— Section  II.  Resistance  of 
Timber — Section  III.  Construction  of  Floors— Section  IV.  Construction  ci  Roofs  — Sec- 
tion V.  Construction  of  Domes  and  Cupolas  ^Section  VI.  Construction  of  Partitbn^— 
Section  VII.  Scaffolds,  Staging,  and  Gantries— Section  VIII.  Construction  of  Centres  for 
Bridges— Section  IX.  Coffer-dams,  Shoring,  and  Strutting— Section  X.  Wooden  Bridges 
and  Viaducts — Section  XI.    Joints,  Straps,  and  other  Fastening*— Section  XII.  Timber. 

Chemistry. — Practical  Work  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

By  F.  W.  Streatfeild,  F.I.C.,  etc.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  at  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institutes  Technical  College,  Fii^sbury. 
With  a  Prefatory  Notice  by  Professor  R.  Mbldoia,  I^R.S.,  F.LC, 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y. 
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Chemists'  Pocket    Book. — A   Pocket-Book  far 

Chemists^  ChemUal  Manufacturers^  MttaUurgists^  Dyers^  LHstUlert^ 
Brewers^  Sugar  Refiners^  Photographers,  Students,  etc^  etc.  By  Thobus 
Baylby,  Assoc.  R.C.  Sc  Ireland,  Analytical  and  Consiiltin^  Chemist 
and  Assayer.    Fifth  edition,  481  pp.,  royal  32mo,  roan,  gilt  edges,  51;. 

Synopsis  op  Contents  : 


Atomic  Wetghto  and  Factor»~Usefiil  Data— Oiemical  Ca]caUdon»— Rules  fa 
Analyiik— Weights  and  Measures  — Thennometen  and  Barometers'— Chemical  Fhystcs— 
BoUing  Points,  etc—Solubility  of  Substaacev— Methods  of  Obtaining  Speafic  Grwrity — Ca»> 
▼eraioa  of  Hydrometers — Strength  of  Solutions  by  Specific  Gravity— 'Analysis— Oas  Asalysiar- 
Water  Analysis— Qualitative  Analysisjuid  Reactions- Volumetric  Analvai»— MampolaricB- 
Tf  "      '  " 


Mineralogy  —  Assaying  —  Alcohol  -*  Beer  —  Sugar  —  Miscellaneous    Technological 
relating  to  Potash,  Soda,  Sulphuric  Add,  Chlorine,  Tar  Products,  Petroleum,  Milk,  Tallow, 
Photography,  Prices,  Wages,  Appendix,  etc.,  etc. 

Coal  Mining. — A  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Coed 

Mining.  By  WiLUAM  Stukelky  Gresley,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst.  C£, 
F.G.S.,  Member  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Elncpneeo. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts  emd  diagrams,  crown  8vo,  doth,  5/, 

Coffee     Cultivation. — Coffee:    its    Culture    and 

Commerce  in  all  Countries,    Edited  by  C.  G.  Warnford  Lock,  FJ^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  izr.  6d, 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  Planter,  treating  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner  00  the 
cultivation  of  the  Plant,  the  management  of  an  estate.  Diseases  ana  enemies  of  the  Coiee 
Plant  (with  their  prevention  and  cure),  preparation  of  the  berry  for  market,  and  statistics  of 
local  details  of  culture  and  production.     Bibliography. 

Colonial  Engineering. — Sports'*  Information  for 

Colonial  Engineers,    Edited  by  J.  T.  HURST.    Demy  8vo,  sewed. 
No.  I,  Ceylon.    By  Abraham  Dsane,  CE.    zr.  td. 

Introductory  Remaiks— Natural  Productions— Architecture  and  Engineering— Tof)o- 
graphy.  Trade,  and  Natural  History— Principal  Stations — Weights  and  Measures,  etc,  etc 

No.  2.  Southern  Africa,  including  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the 

Dutch  Republics.     By  Henry  Hall,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.C.I.    With 

Map.    3^.  6d, 

General  Description  of  South  Africa— Physical  Ge<^Taphy  with  reference  to  Engineering 
Operations — Notes  on  Labour  and  Material  in  Cape  Colony>— Geological  Notes  on  Rock 
Formation  in  South  Africa— Engineering  ln2>truments  for  Use  in  South  A frioi— Principal 
Public  Works  in  Cape  Colony:  Railways,  Mountain  Roads  and  Passes,  Harbour  Works, 
Bridges,  Gas  Works,  Irrigation  and  Water  Supply,  Lighthouses,  Draunage  and  Sanitary 
Engineering,  Public  Buildings,  Mine»— Table  of  Woods  m  South  Africa — ^Animals  used  fov 
Draught  Purpo$es^Statistical  Notes— Table  of  Distances— Rates  of  Carriage,  etc. 

No.  3.  India.   By  F.  C.  Danvers,  Assoc.  Inst.  CE.  With  Map.  4/.  6d, 

Physical  Geography  of  India — Building  Materials— Roads— Railway  a— Bridgea  lnrie>* 
tion  —  River ^  Works  —  Harbours  —  Lighthouse  Buildings  —  Native  Labour — The  Principal 
Trees  of  India— Money— Weights  and  Measu res ~  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  eic. 

Concrete. — Notes  on  Concrete  and  Works  in  Con- 
crete; especially  written  to  assist  those  engaged  upon  Public  Works.  By 
John  Newman,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst  CE.  Second  edition,  re>-ised  and 
enlarged,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 
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Depreciation    of   Factories. — The  Depreciation 

of  Factories  and  their  Valuation,  By  EwiNG  Matheson,  Mem.  Inst. 
C.£.  Second  edition,  revised,  with  an  Introduction  by  W.  C.  Jackson, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants. 
8vo,  cloth,  7x.  td. 

Drainage. — Tlie  Drainage  of  Fens  and  Low  Lands 

by  Gravitation  and  Steam  Power,  By  W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.  Inst  C.E. 
With  plates^  8vo,  cloth,  izr.  td. 

Drawing, —  Hints  on  Architectural  Draughtsman^ 

ship.    By  G.  W.  TUXFORD  Hallatt.     Fcap.  8vo,  doth,  \s,  6d. 

Drawing. —  The  Draughtsman  s  Handbook  of  Plan 
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Engineer.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  6j. 

Contents  : 

The  metallurgical  behaviour  of  Carbon  with  Iron  and  Steel,  also  Manganese — Silicon— 
Of  phorus  — Sulphur — Copper— Chromium— Ti 
Coball— Arsenic— Analyses  of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c. 


Phosphorus  —  Sulphur — Copper— Chromium — Titaniuro^Tungsten—Aluimnlum— Nickel— 
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Iron  Manufacture . — Roll-  Turning  for  Sections  in 

SUd  and  Irony  working  drawings  for  Rails,  Sleepers,  Girdccs,  BoIbEi 
Ties,  Angles,  &c.,  also  Blooming  and  Cogging  for  Plates  and  Billys. 
By  Adam  Spencer.  Second  edition,  with  78  large plata,  niostntkas 
of  nearly  every  class  of  work  in  this  Industry.    410,  doth,  iL  iO£. 

Lime  and  Cement. — A   Manual  of  Lime  and 

Cement^  their  treatment  and  use  in  construction.  By  A.  H.  HSATE. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6x. 

Liquid    Fuel. — Liquid  Fuel  for  Meckaniced  ami 

Industrial  Purposes,  Compiled  by  £.  A.  Braylsy  Hodgetts.  Wi& 
wood  engravings.    Svo,  doth,  5/. 

Magneto     Hand    Telephone.  —  The    Magneto 

Hand  Telephone,  Its  construction,  fitting-up,  and  adaptability  to  every- 
day use.    By  Norman  Hughes.     Cuts^  i2mo,  doth,  jj.  td. 

Mechanics. — The  Essential  Elements  of  Practical 

Mechanics^  based  on  the  principle  of  work ;  designed  for  Engineenug 
Students.  By  Oliver  Byrne,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
College  for  Civil  Engineers.  Fourth  edition,  illustrated  by  numerms 
wood  engravings,  post  Svo,  clotb,  yx.  6d, 

Mechanical  Engineering. — Handbook  for  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  By  Henry  A  DAMS,  Professor  of  Engineering  st 
the  City  of  London  College,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  InsL  M«£.y  &c 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  6f. 

Contents : 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Mechanics — Varieties  and  Properties  of  Materials-— Scxo^th 
of  Materials  and  Structures — Pattern  MakinK — ^Moulding  and  Founding— Fociging,  Wddag 
and  Riveting — Workshop  TooU  and  General  Machinery— 'J  raosmissioa  of  Pover,  Fzkxin 
and  Lubrication— Thermodynamics  and  Steam — Steam  Boilers — ^The  Steaa  Ri^p^ — ^Hy> 
draulic  Machinery — Electriod  Engineering — Sundry  Notes  and  Tables. 

Mechanical   Engineering.  —  The  Mechanician: 

a  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Manipulation  of  Tools,  for  the  use  and 
instruction  of  Young  Engineers  and  Scientific  Amateurs,  comprising  ti» 
Arts  of  Blacksmithing  and  Forging  ;  the  Construction  and  Maou&ictnie 
of  Hand  Tools,  and  the  various  Methods  of  Using  and  Grinding  them ; 
description  of  Hand  and  Machine  Processes  ;  Turning  and  Screw  Cutting. 
By  Cameron  Knight,  Engineer.  Containing  1147  iHtutratians^  and 
397  P<%es  of  letter-press.     Fourth  edition,  4to,  cloth,  iSf. 

Mechanical  Movements. — The  Engineers' Sketch- 
Booh  of  Mechanical  Movements^  Devices,  Appliances,  Contrivances,  I^HaHs 
employed  in  the  Design  and  Construction  0/  Machinery  for  every  purpest. 
Collected  from  numerous  Sources  and  from  Actual  Work.  Classified  axid 
Arranged  for  Reference.  Nearly  2000  Illustrations.  By  T.  W.  Barbsr, 
Engineer.     Second  edition,  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d, 
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Metal   Plate   VJ ot)s..— Metal  Plate   Work:    its 

Patterns  and  their  Geometry,  Also  Notes  on  Metals  and  Rules  in  Men- 
suration for  the  use  of  Tin,  Iron,  and  Zinc  Plate-workers,  Coppersmiths, 
Boiler-makers  and  Plumbers.  By  C.  T.  Millts,  M.l.M.E.  Second 
edition,  considerably  enlarged.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  9^. 

Metrical  Tables. — Metrical  Tables.    By  Sir  G.  L. 

MoLESWORTH,  M.I.CE.    32mo,  cloth,  \s,  6d, 

Mill-Gearing. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Mill-Gear- 
ings Wheels^  Shafts,  Riggers,  etc, ;  for  the  use  of  Engineers.  By  Thomas 
Box.    Third  edition,  with  ii  plates.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  ^s.  6i, 

Mill  -  Gearing.  —  TAe  Practical  Millwright  and 

Engineer's  Ready  Reckoner;  or  Tables  for  finding  the  diameter  and  power 
of  cog-wheels,  diameter,  weight,  and  power  of  shaAs,  diameter  and 
strength  of  bolts,  etc  By  Thomas  Dixon.  Fourth  edition,  zamo, 
cloth,  3/. 

Miners'  Pocket-Book. — Miners'  Pocket-Book  ;  a 

Reference  Book  for  Miners,  Mine  Surveyors,  Geologists,  Mineralogists, 
Millmen,  Assayers,  Metallurgists,  and  Metal  Merchants  all  over  the 
world.  By  C.  G.  Warnford  Lock,  author  of  *  Practical  Gold  Mining,' 
'  Mining  and  Ore-Dressing  Machinery,'  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  roan,  gilt  edges^ 
I2J.  td.  Contents  : 

Motive  Power — Dams  and  Reservoirs— Transmitting  Powei^— Weights  and  Measures^ 
Prospecting  —  Boring  —  Drilling — Biasting^Explosives  —  Shaft  Sinking— Pumping--Venti- 
lating— Lighting— Coal  Cutting — Ha.iling  and  Hoisting — Water  Softening— Stamp  Batteries 
•—Crushing  RoIm — Jordan's  Centrifugal  Process— River  Mining — Ore  Dressing— Gold,  Silver, 
Copper  Smelting— Treatment  of  Ores— Coal  Cleaning— Mine  Surveying— British  Rocks- 
Geological  Maps— Mineral  Veins— Mining  Methods— Coal  Seam^— Minerals— Precious 
Stones — MetaU  and  Metallic  Ores — Metalliferous  Minerals— Assaying — Glossary— List  of 
Useful  Bouks — Index,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Mining    and    Ore-Dressing  Machinery. — By 

C.  G.  Warnford  Lock,  Author  of '  Practical  Gold  Mining.'  Numerous 
illustrations y  super-royal  4to,  cloth,  25/. 

Mining    Machinery.  —  Mining   Machinery :    a 

Descriptive  Treatise  on  the  Machinery,  Tools,  and  other  Appliances  used 
in  Mining.  ByG.  G.  Andr^,  F.G.S.,  Assoc.  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers.  Royal  4to,  uniform  with  the  Author's  Treatise 
on  Coial  Mining,  containing  iZi  plates,  accurately  drawn  to  scale,  with 
descriptive  text,  in  2  vols.,  cloth,  3/.  I2x. 

Contents : 

Machinery  for  Prospecting,  Excavating,  Hauling,  and  Hoistmg—VentflatioQ— Pumping — 
Treatment  of  Mineral  IH-oducts,  including  Gold  and  Silver,  Copper,  Tin  and  Lead,  Iror. 
Coal,  Sulphur,  China  Clay,  Brick  Earth,  etc. 
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Municipal   Engineering.  —  The  Municipal  ami 

Sanitary  Engineer's  Handbook,  By  H.  Percy  B0UUfOls»  Mem.  IbsL 
C.E.,  Borough  Engineer,  Portsmouth.  WUk  mumeroMs  ilbutratiomu 
Second  edition,  demy  8vo,  doth,  15/. 

CONTXNTS : 

TIm  Appoiittment  and  Duties  of  Che  Town  Survej^ir— Traffic— Macadamised  Roadnaya 
Steam  Rotlmg— Road  Metal  and  Breakiug— Pitched  Pavements— Aspbalte — ^Wood  ^vcsMBtt 
—Footpaths— Kerbs  and  Guttersr^ireet  Naming  and  Numbering— Street  LichtiQg — Sew- 
age—Ventilation of  Sewer»— Disposal  of  Sewage— House  Drainage — Disinfrr.iioi>  Cai  sad 
Water  Comiianies,  ctc.«  Breaking  up  Streets— Improvement  of  Private  Strscts — Bocrawng 
Powers— Artizans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings— Public  OmvenlenoCT"  Scaveogim,  inrtntting 
Street  Qeansing— Watering  and  the  Removing  of  Snow— Planting  Street  Trees — ^Dcposk  d 


Plans^Danserous  Buildings— Hoardinga— Obstruction*— Impiovmg  Street  Linei 
Openings— Public  Pleasure  Grounds"  Cemeteries — Mortuaries— Cattle  and  Ordinazy  Maifcets 
—Public  Slaughter-houses,  etc— Giving  numerous  Forms  of  Notices,  Specificatiooa^-  aad 
General  Information  upon  these  and  other  subjects  of  great  importance  to  Mnaic^ai  Engi- 
neers and  others  engaged  in  Sanitary  Work. 

Paints.  —  Pigments^    Paint    and    Painting.      A 

Practical  Book  for  Practical  Men.  By  George  Terry.  IVHA  tBtu- 
iraHons,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  ys,  6d, 

Paper  Manufacture. — A  Text-Book  of  Paper- 
Making,  By  C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan.  With  engravin^^  crowa 
8vo,  cloth,  I2J.  6d, 

Perfumery. — Perfumes  and  tfieir  Preparation^  con- 

tainining  complete  directions  for  making  Handkerchief  Perfixmes, 
Smelling  Salts,  Sachets,  Fumigating  Pastils,  Preparations  for  the  care  of 
the  Skin,  the  Mouth,  the  Hair,  and  other  Toilet  articles,  with  a  detailed 
description  of  aromatic  substances,  their  nature,  tests  of  purity,  and 
wholesale  manufacture.  By  G.  W.  Askinson,  Dr.  Chem.  With  32 
engravings,  8vo,  cloth,  I2s,  6d, 

Perspective.  —  Perspective^  Explained  and  Illus- 
trated, By  G.  S.  Clarke,  Capt.  R.E,  With  illustrati9Hs^  8to,  doth, 
3J.  td. 

Petroleum. — Tlie  Marine  Transport  of  Petroleum, 

A  Book  for  the  use  of  Shipowners,  Shipbuilders,  Underwziteniy  Mer- 
chants, Captains  and  Officers  of  Petroleum-carrying  Vessels.  By  G.  H. 
Little,  Editor  of  the  *  Liverpool  Journal  of  Commerce.'  Crown  Sto, 
cloth,  lar.  6d, 

Phonograph. — The  Phonography  and  How  to  Con- 
struct it.  With  a  Chapter  on  Sound.  By  W.  Gillett.  With  engratfings 
and  full  working  drawings,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5j. 
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3Pharmacy. — A  Pocket-book  for  Pharmacists^  Medi- 

ecd  Practitioners^  Students^  etc.^  etc,  {British,  Cohmal^  and  American),  By 
Thomas  Bayley,  Assoc.  K.  Coll.  of  Science,  Consulting  Chemist, 
Analyst,  and  Assayer,  Author  of  a  'Pocket-book  for  Chemists,'  'The 
Assay  and  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Iron  Ores,  and  Fuel,'  etc.,  etc 
Royal  32mo,  boards,  gilt  edges,  dr. 

Plumbing. — Plumbings  Drainage^    Water  Supply 

and  Hot  fVater  Fitting,  By  John  Smeaton,  C.E.,  M.S.A.,  R.P., 
Examiner  to  the  Worshipful  Plumbers*  Company.  Numerous  engravings^ 
8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d, 

Pumping     Engines. — Practical    Handbook     on 

Direct-acting  Pumping  Engine  and  Steam  Pump  Construction,  By 
Philip  R.  BjOrling.     With  20  plates^  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5/. 

Pumps. — A   Practical  Handbook  on  Pump  Con-' 

struction.    By  Philip  R.  Bjorling.    Plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5*. 

Contents : 

Principle  of  the  acdon  of  a  Pump — Oassification  of  Pumps^Description  of  various 
classes  oi  Pumpji— Remarks  on  designing  Pumps— Materials  Pumps  shoula  be  made  of  for 
difTerent  kinds  of  Liau  ids — Description  of  various  classes  of  Pump-valves— Materials  Pump - 
valves  should  be  maae  of  for  differeat  kinds  of  Liquids— Various  Classes  of  Pump-bucket^- 
On  designing  Pump-buckeU— Various  Classes  of  rump-pistons--Cup-leathers— Air-vessela— 
Rules  and  Formulas*  &&,  &c. 

Pumps. — Pump  Details,     With  278  illustrations. 

By  Philip  R.  Bjorling,  author  of  a  Practical  Handbook  on  Pump 
Construction.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  'js,  6d, 

Contents  : 

Windbores — Foot-valves  and  Strainers — Clack-pieces,  Bucketnloor-pteces,  and  H -pieces 
Working-barrels  and  Plunger-cases — Plungers  or  Rams — Pi»ton  and  Plunger,  Bucket  and 
Plunger,  Buckets  and  Valves — Pump-rods  and  Spears,  Spear-rod  Guides,  &c^— Valve-swords, 
Spindles,  and  Draw-hooks — Set-offs  or  Off-sets— Pipes,  Pipe-joints,  and  Pipe-stays— Pump- 
t»ling<) — Guide-rods  and  Guides,  Kiten,  Voke»,  and  Connecting-rods— JL  Bobs,  T  Bobs, 
Angle  or  V  Hobs,  and  Balance-beams,  Kock-^arms,  and  Fend-off  ceams,  Qstems,  and  Tanks 
—Minor  Details. 

Pumps. — Pumps    and   Pumping  Machinery.     By 

F.  COLYER,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst.  M.i£.  Part  L,  second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  50  plates ^  8vo,  cloth,  i/.  %s. 

Contents  : 

Three-throw  Lift  and  Well  Pumps— Tonkin's  Patent  "  Cornish "  Steam  Pump— Thome- 
will  and  Warham's  Steam  Pump— Water  Valves — ^Water  Meters— Centrifiigal  Pumping 
Machinery — Airy  and  Anderson  s  Spiral  Pumpsr— Blowing  Engines — ^Air  Compressors- 
Horizontal  High-pressure  Engines — Horizontal  Compound  Engines— Beidler  Engine— Ver* 
tical  Compound  I'umping  Engines — Compound  Beam  Pumping  Engines — Shonheyder'a 
Patent  Regulator— Cornish  Beam  Engines— Worthington  High-^uty  Pumping  Engine- 
Davy's  Patent  DifTf  rcnttal  Pumping  Engine — ^Tonkin's  Patent  Piunirfng  Engine— Lancashire 
Boiler-Babcock  and  Wilcox  Water-tube  Boilers. 
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Pumps.  —  Pumps,  Historically,   Theoretically^  cmi 

Practically  Considered,  By  P.  R.  BjoRLlNa  With  156  iihi^rtatifKt. 
Crown  8to,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Quantities. — A  Complete  Set  of  Contract  Documents 

for  a  Country  Lodgiy  comprising  Drawings,  Specifications^  DimensioBS 
(for  quantities),  Abstracts,  Bill  of  Quantities,  Form  of  Tender  and  Cob- 
tract,  with  Notes  by  T.  Leaning,  printed  in  facsimile  of  the  ongisil 
documents,  on  single  sheets  fcap^,  in  linen  case,  5r. 

Quantity  Surveying. — Qtiantity  Surveying.     By 

J.  Leaning.  With  42  illastrations.  Second  edition,  revised,  crown  Sto, 
cloth,  9/. 

Contents : 


A   coonplete   Kyplanarvwi   of  th*   London 

Genaal  Instnictions. 

Order  of  Taking  Off. 

Modes  of  Measurement  of  the  vmrious  Tirades. 

Use  and  Waste. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. 

Credits,  with  Tarious  Examples  ofTreatmcnt. 

AbbreTiations. 

Squaring  the  Dimcnsioas. 

Abstracting,  with  Examples  in  iUustration  of 

«u:h  Trade. 
Billing. 

Examples  of  Preambles  to  eadi  Trade. 
Form  for  a  Bill  of  Quantities.. 

Do.       Bill  of  Ciedits. 

Do.       Bill  for  Alteniadve  Estimate. 
Restorations  and  Repairs,  and  Form  of  BiU. 
Variations  before  Acceptance  of  Tender. 
Enron  in  a  Builder's  Estimate. 


Schedule  of  Prices. 

Form  of  Schedule  of  Prices. 

Analysis  of  Schedule  of 

Adjustment  of  Accounts 

Form  of  a  BUI  of  Vaxiaaons. 

Remariu  on  Specifications. 

Prices     and     Valuation     of     Wock, 

Examples  and  Remarics  upon  each  Trader 
The  Law  as  it  afiects  Quandry  Sorrejoc^ 

with  Law  Reports. 
Taking  Off  after  the  Old  Method. 
Northern  Practice. 
The   General   Statement   of   the   Metfaods 

recommended  by  the  Manchester  SocieSy 

of  Architects  for  taking  Quantixae^ 
Examples  of  Collections. 
Examples  of  "  Taking  Off*  in  eadx  Tndc. 
Remarks  on  the  Past  and  Present  Methods 

of  Estimadng. 


Railway  Curves. —  Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves 

for  Rathvays^  Canals^  Roads,  etc,  varying  from  a  radius  of  five  dudns 
to  three  miles.  By  A.  Kknnedy  and  R«  W.  Hackwood.  Illststmted^ 
32mo,  doth,  2J.  td^ 

Roads. — The  Maintenance  of  Macadamised  Roads. 

By  T.   CODRINGTON,   M.I.C.E.,   F.G.S.,   General  Superintendent  of 
County  Roads  for  South  Wales.    Second  edition,  8vo,  doth,  7j.  6</. 

Safety  Valve. — Safety  Valves :  their  history,  ante- 
cedents, invention,  and  calculation  ;  including  the  most  recent  examples  of 
Weighted  and  Spring-loaded  Valves,  also  showing  the  effect  of  Atmo- 
spheric Pressure  on  Safety  Valve  Discs,  showing  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  Balls  being  sustained  by  an  inclined  current  of  Air  ;  Vacuum  Valves, 
and  their  importance  in  heating  and  boiling.  By  W.  B.  Le  Vak.  Wiik 
69  engravings,  fcap.  8vo,  doth,  6/.  6d, 
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Scamping   Tricks. — Scamping   Tricks  and  Odd 

KnffwUdge  occasionally  practised  upon  Public  Works,  chronicled  from  the 
confessions  of  some  old  Practitioners.  B/  John  Newman,  Assoc.  M. 
Inst.  C.E.,  author  of  *  Earthwork  Slips  and  Subsidences  upon  Public 
Works/  '  Notes  on  Concrete,'  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  zs,  6d. 

Screw    Cutting. — Turners    Handbook  on   Screw 

Cutting,  Coning^  etc,  etc.,  with  Tables,  Examples,  Gauges,  and 
FormiUse.    By  Walter  Price.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  i/. 

Screw  Cutting.  —  Screw  Cutting  Tables  for  En- 
gineers and  Machinists^  giving  the  values  of  the  different  trains  of  Wheels 
required  to  produce  Screws  of  any  pitch,  calculated  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
M.P.    Oblong,  cloth,  2/. 

Screw  Cutting. — Screw   Cutting   Tables,  for  the 

use  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  showing  the  proper  arrangement  of  Wheels 
for  cutting  the  Threads  of  Screws  of  any  required  pitch,  with  a  Table  for 
making  the  Universal  Gas-pipe  Threads  and  Taps.  By  W.  A.  Martin, 
Engineer.    Second  edition,  oblong,  doth,  is. 

Slide  Valve. — A   Treatise  on  a  Practical  Method 

of  Designing  Slide'  Valve  Gears  by  Simple  Geometrical  Construction,  based 
upon  the  principles  enunciated  in  Euclid's  Elements,  and  comprising  the 
various  forms  of  Plain  Slide- Valve  and  Expansion  Gearing ;  together  with 
Stephenson's,  Gooch's,  and  Allan's  Link-Motions,  as  appli^  either  to 
reversing  or  to  variable  expansion  combinations.  By  Edward  J.  Cow- 
ling Welch,  Mem.  Inst.  M.E.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s, 

Steam    Boilers. — Steam  Boilers^   their  Manage-^ 

ment  and  Working  on  land  and  sea.  By  James  Peattib.  With 
illustrations^  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5/. 

Contents  : 

Water  Combustion— Incrustation — ^Prining^-^irculation— Fitting—SttflT  for  Steam— Soot 
and  Scale  effects— -Feed— Blowing  out— Changing  Water— Scale  AvTention — Expansion  of 
BoilenH— Latent  Heat— Firing^Banking  Fires— Tube  stopping— ^ncentration  of  Heat- 
Boiler  Repairs— Explosions,  &c.,  &c. 

Steam  Engine. — The  Steam  Engine  considered  as 

a  TTiermodynamic  Machine,  a  treatise  on  the  Thermodynamic  efficiency 
of  Steam  Engines,  illustrated  by  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Examples  from 
Practice.  By  Jas.  H.  Cottbrill,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mechanics  in  the  Royal  Naval  College.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  8vo,  cloth,  15;. 
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Steam  Engine. — A     Practical   Treatise  an  the 

Steam  Engitu^  containing  Plans  and  Arrangements  of  Details  for  Fixed 

Steam  Engines,  with  Essays  on  the  Principles  involved  in  Design  and 

Construction.    By  Arthur  Rigg,  Engineer,  Member  of  the  Sodetr  of 

Engineers  and  onT  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.     Demy  4to, 

copiously   illustrated  with   woodcuts  and  103  plates^   in    one   Voinme. 

Second  edition,  cloth,  25X. 

TUs  woik  is  not,  in  any  sense,  an  elementary  treatise,  or  history  oi  die  steana  *"tf— '.  tei 
is  intended  to  describe  examjdes  of  Fixed  Steam  En^nes  without  cnteriof  intodkc  « 
donwJP  of  looomocive  or  marine  practice.  To  this  end  illustrations  will  be  i^w^m.  of  tbe  1 
recent  arransements  of  Horizontal,  Vertical,  Beam,  Pumpinc*  Winding,  Portable.  S 
portable,  Coniss,  Allen,  Compound,  and  other  similar  Engines,  by  the  most  cniaent  Fiias  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  The  laws  relating  to  the  acdon  and  prBcautkms  to  be  obscrced 
in  the  constnictioo  of  the  various  details,  such  as  Cylinders*  I^stons,  Pisto«i-rods«  Cbanecti:^ 
rods,  Cron-hods,  Motion-blocks,  Eccentrics,  Simple,  Expansion,  Balanced,  aud  EqaaOrksi 
SUde-vahres,  and  Valve-gearing  will  be  minutely  dealt  with.  In  this  connection  will  be  Ibcad 
articles  upon  the  Velocity  of  Reciprocating  Parts  and  the  Mode  of  Afjplytng  the  laficator 
Heat  ana  Expansion  of  Steam  Governors,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  writo^s  desire  to  dcav 
illustrations  from  every  possible  source,  and  give  only  those  rules  that  present  practice  decas 
correct.  « 

Steam  Gngine. — Steam  Engine  Management ;  a 

Treatise  on  the  Working  and  Management  of  Steam  Boilers.  By  F. 
CoLYER,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst  M.£.     New  edition,  xSmo,  cloth. 

Steam   Kngine. — A   Treatise  an  Modem   Stecan 

Engines  and  Boilers^  including  Land,  Locomotive  and  Marine  Engines 
and  Boilers,  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Frederick  Colykr,  MTlnst 
C.E.,  Mem.  Inst  M.E.     With  z6  plates,    4to,  cloth,  izr.  6</. 

Contents : 


X.  Introduction — s.   Original  Engines— 3.  Boilers— 4.  Hi^h-Pressnre  Beam        _ 
Onrnish  Beam  Engines — 6.  Horizontal  Engines — 7.  Oscillatmg  Engines — 8.  Vertical  Higb- 
Pressure  En^ne»— 9.   Special  Engines— so.  Portable  Engines — xi.  LooomotiTe  is-^g^m,^  ' 
xa.  Marine  Engines. 

Sugar. — A  Handbook  for  Planters  and  Refiners ; 

being  a  comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Sugar-yielding  Plants, 
and  on  the  Manufacture,  Refining,  and  Analysis  of  Cane,  Palm,  Maple, 
Melon,  Beet,  Sorghum,  Milk,  and  Starch  Sugars ;  with  copious 
Statistics  of  their  Production  and  Commerce,  and  a  chapter  on  the 
Distilktion  of  Rum.  By  C.  G.  Warnford  Lock,  F.L.S,  &c.; 
B.  £.  R.  Newlands,  F.C.S.,  F.LC.,  Mem.  Council  Soc  Chemical 
Industry ;  and  J.  A.  R.  Newlands,  F.C.S.,  F.LC.  Upwards  of  200 
illustrations  and  many  plata^  8vo,  cloth,  i/.  los. 

Surveying. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Science  of 

Land  and  Engineering  Surveyings  Levelling^  Estimating  Quantities^  etc^ 
with  a  general  description  of  the  several  Instruments  required  for  Sur- 
veying, Levelling,  Plotting,  etc  By  H.  S.  Mbrrett.  Fourth  edition, 
revised  by  G.  W.  Usill,  Assoc  Mem.  Inst  C.E.  41  plates^  wstk  iUus- 
trations  and  taJbUs^  royal  8vo,  doth,  I2x.  fid* 
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Tables   of    Logarithms. — A   B   C  Five-Figure 

Ijogarithms  for  general  use.  By  C.  J.  Woodward,  B.Sc.  Containing 
Mantissse  of  numbers  to  10,000.  Log.  Sines,  Tangents,  Cotangents,  and 
Cosines  to  10"  of  Arc.  Together  with  full  explanations  and  simple 
exercises  showing  use  of  the  tibles.    4i'. 

Tables  of  Squares. — Barlow's  Tables  of  Squares^ 

Cubes ^  Square  Roots ^  Cube  RooU^  ReciproceUs  of  all  Integer  Numbers  up  to 
io,ooa    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6f. 

Telephones.  —  Telephones^  their  Construction  ana 

Fitting,  By  F.  C.  Allsop.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  With 
210  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  5^. 

Tobacco  Cultivation. — Tobacco  Growing,  Curing, 

and  Manufacturing;  a  Handbook  for  Planters  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Edited  by  C.  G.  Warnford  Lock,  F.LS.  With  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Tropical  Agriculture. —  Tropical  Agriculture:  a 

Treatise  on  the  Culture,  Preparation,  Commerce  and  Consumption  of  the 
principal  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  By  P.  L  Simmonds, 
F.LS.,  F.R.C.I.    New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  8vo,  cloth,  2ix. 

Turning. — The  Practice  of  Hand  Turning  iH  Wood, 

Ivory,  Shell,  etc.,  with  Instructions  for  Turning  such  Work  in  Metal  as 
may  be  required  in  the  Practice  of  Turning  in  Wood,  Ivory,  etc  ;  also 
an  Appendix  on  Ornamental  Turning.  (A  book  for  beginners.)  By 
Francis  Campin.  Third  edition,  with  wood  engravings,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3/.  6d. 

Valve    Gears. —  Treatise  on    Valve- Gears,   with 

special  consideration  of  the  Link-Motions  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By 
Dr.  GusTAV  Zbuner,  Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics  at  the  Confede- 
rated Polytechnikum  of  Zurich.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  German 
Edition,  by  Professor  J.  F.  KutlN,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa* 
Illustrated,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Varnish. — The  practical  Polish  and  Varnish-Maker  ; 

a  Treatise  containing  750  practical  Receipts  and  Formulse  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Polishes,  Lacquers,  Varnishes,  and  Japans  of  all  kinds,  for 
workers  in  Wood  and  Metal,  and  directions  for  using  same.  By  H.  C. 
Stand  AGS  (Practical  Chemist),  author  of  'The  Artist's  Manual  of 
Pigments.'    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  &. 
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Ventilation. — Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Build- 

ing;  or,  Ventilation  with  Warm  Air  bj  Self-acting  Snction  Povo. 
With  Review  of  the  Mode  of  Calculating  the  Draught  in  Hot-air  Flaes, 
and  with  some  Actual  Experiments  by  J.  D&YSDALEf  M.D.»  and  J.  W. 
Hayward,  M.D.  IVUA  plates  and  woodcuts.  Third  edition^  with  sooe 
New  Sections,  and  the  whole  carefully  revised,  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  ^dL 

Warming    and    Ventilating.  —  A     Practical 

Treatise  ufum  Warming  Buildings  by  Hot  fValer,  and  upon  Heat  md 
Heating  Appliances  in  general  ;  with  an  inquiry  respecting  VentilatioB, 
the  cause  and  action  of  Draughts  in  Chimneys  and  Fines,  and  the  Icvs 
relating  to  Combustion.  By  Charles  Hood,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A-S,  4c 
Re- written  by  Frederick  Dye.    8vo,  cloth,  ly. 

Watchwork. —  Treatise  on  Watchwork,  Past  and 

Present,  By  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Nelturopp,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  H^tk  yi 
illustrations^  crown  8vo,  doth,  6j.  6</. 

Contents: 

Definitioiis  of  Words  and  Terms  used  b  W&tchwoilt— Toob— Tine— Histoncal  Sa» 
mary— On  Calculations  of  the  Numbers  for  Whceb  and  Pinions;  dtcir  Pkopordoonl  Sues. 


Trains,  etc.— Of  Dial  Wheels,  or  Motion  Work— Length  of  Time  of  Going  witliom  Windac 


up— The  V«»ge— The  Horiiontal— The  Duple»-^e  Ueva— The  Ghzonometer— Repeaoac 


batches— Keylen  Watches— llie  Pendulum,  or  Spiral  Sprag^-Compensatioft— Jevdlii«  ef 
PiToC  Holes— QcricenweU— Fallacies  of  the  Trade— Incapacity  of  WockmcB— How  to  Qmok 
and  Use  a  Watch,  etc 

Waterworks.  —  The    Principles   of    Waterworks 

Engineering,  By  J.  H.  Tudsbery  Turner,  B.Sc,  Hunter  Medallist 
of  Glasgow  University,  M.  Inst  C.E.,  and  A.  W.  Brightmore,  M.SC, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.£.     IVith  illustrations^  medium  8vo,  doth,  25X. 

Well  Sinking. —  Well  Sinking.  The  modem  prac- 
tice of  Sinking  and  Boring  Wells,  with  geological  consideratioiis  and 
examples  of  Wells.  By  Ernest  Spon,  Assoc.  Mem.  Inst  C.£. 
Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  doth,  lor.  6d. 

Wiring.  —  Incandescent    Wiring  Hand-Book.     By 

F.  B.  Badt,  late  1st  Lieut  Royal  Prussian  Artillery.  With  41  iUmstrm- 
turns  and  5  tables.    zSmo,  doth,  4/.  td. 


Wood-working    Factories. — On  the   Arranget 

ment,  Care,  and  Operation  of  Wood-working  Factories  and  Maekiste^A 
forming  a  complete  Operator's  Handbook.  By  J.  Richard,  Mechac/j| 
Engineer.    Second  edition,  revised,  woodcuts,  crown  8vo,  doth,  5x.  *^^ 
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In  97  numbers.  Super-royal  8vo,  containing  3132  printed  pages  and  7414 
engravings.  Any  number  can  be  had  separate :  Nos.  i  to  95  u.  each, 
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Complete  List  of  all  the  Subjects  : 


Abacus 
Adhesion    . . 
Agricultural  Engines 
Air-Chamber 
Air- Pump  .. 
Algebraic  Signs    .. 
Alloy 
Aluminium 

Amalgamating  Machine 
Ambulance 
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Angular  Motion  . . 
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Angle  of  Friction . . 
Animal  Charcoal  Machine 
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Distillin|v  Apparatus 
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Docks 

Drainage    .. 
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Dynamometer 

Electro-Metallorgy 
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Engines,  Agricultural 

Engines,  Marine  .. 
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Fan 

File-cutting  Machine 
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Float  Water-wheels 
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Fuel,  50;  Furnace 
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Gunnery 54  to  56 

Gunpowder  ..  ..  ..56 
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Abacus,  Coimten,  Speed 
Indicators,  and  Slide 
Rule. 

Agricultural  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

Air  Compressors. 

Animal  Charcoal  Ma- 
chinery. 

Antimony. 

Axles  and  Axle-boxes. 

Bam  Machinery. 

Belts  and  Belting. 

Blasting.    Boilers. 

Brakes. 

Brick  Machinery. 

Bridges. 
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IntegraL 
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Cast  Iron. 
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Limes,  and  Mortar. 

Chimney  Shafts. 

Coal  Cleansing  and 
Washing.  I 
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Coal  Cutting  Machines. 
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Docks.    Drainage. 

Dredging  Machinery. 

Dynamo  -  Electric  and 
Magneto-Electric  Ma- 
chines. 

Dynamometers. 

Electrical  Engineering, 
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Engines,  Varieties  ot 

Explosives.    Fans. 

Founding,  Moulding  and 
the  practical  work  of 
the  Foundry. 

Gas,  Manufacture  of. 

Hammers,  Steam  and 
other  Power. 

Heat    Horse  Power. 

Hydraulics. 

Hydro-geology. 

Indicators.    Iron. 

Lifts,  Hoists,  and  Eleva- 
tors. 


Lighthouses,  Buoys,  and 
Beacons. 

Machine  Tools. 

Materials  of  Construc- 
tion. 

Meters. 

Ores,  Machinery  and 
Processes  employed  to 
Dress. 

Piers. 

Pile  Driving. 

Pneumatic    Transmis- 
sion. 

Pumps. 

Pyrometers. 

Road  Locomotives. 

Rock  Drills. 

Rolling  Stock. 
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Shafting. 
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Steam  Navvy. 
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Tramways. 

Well  Sinking. 
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In  den  J  410,  handsome]  j  bound  in  doth,  illustrated  wUk  200  JuH  fegt  ^mfn^ 

Price  1$/.     • 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMPLES 

IN  BRICK,  STONE,  WOOD,  AND  IRON. 

A  COMFUBTE  WORK  ON  THE  DETAILS  AND  ABRAKaElCENT 
OF  BUILDINa  CONSTBUGTION  AND  DESIGK. 

By  WILLIAM  FULLERTON,  Architect. 

Containing  aao  Platca,  with  numerous  Drawings  selected  from  the  Arcbatsctnc 

of  Former  and  Present  Times. 

nU  Details  and  Designs  are  Drawn  to  Scale,  i",  }",  i'\  and  Full  sag 

being  chiefly  used. 


The  Plates  are  arranged  in  Two  Parts.  The  First  Part  contains 
Details  of  Work  in  the  four  principal  Building  materials,  the  foUowing 
being  a  few  of  the  subjects  in  this  Part : — ^Various  forms  of  Doors  and 
Windows,  Wood  and  Iron  Roofs,  Half  Timber  Work,  Porches, 
Towers,  Spires,  Belfries,  Flying  Buttresses,  Groining,  Carving^,  Church 
Fittings,  Constructive  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work,  Classic  and  Gothic 
Molds  and  Ornament,  Foliation  Natural  and  Conventional,  Stained 
Glass,  Coloured  Decoration,  a  Section  to  Scale  of  the  Great  P>Tamid, 
Grecian  and  Roman  Work,  Continental  and  English  Gothic,  Pile 
Foundations,  Chimney  Shafts  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
London  County  Council,  Board  Schools.  The  Second  Part  consists 
of  Drawings  of  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Buildings,  arranged  under  the 
following  heads  : — ^Workmen's  Cottages  and  Dwellings,  Cottage  Resi- 
dences and  Dwelling  Houses,  Shops,  Factories,  Warehouses,  Schools, 
Churches  and  Chapels,  Public  Buildings,  Hotels  and  Taverns,  and 
Buildings  of  a  general  character. 

All  the  Plates  are  accompanied  with  particulars  of  the  Work,  witk 
Explanatory  Notes  and  Dimensions  of  the  various  parts. 


Speei'Mtn  Pages,  reduced /rom  the  vriginah. 
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HUM  tuarfy  1500  illustratioHs^  in  saper-royal  8to,  in   5   DivisioBSi  dMk 
DiTiaons  I  to  4,  i^.  6d,  esch  ;  Division  5, 171. 6^  ];  or  a  ▼ols^  doch,  ;£$  iql 

SPONS'  ENCYCLOPiEDIA 


or 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  MANUFACTURES,  AND  COMMERCIAL 

PRODUCTS. 

Edited  by  C.  G.  WARNFORD  LOCK,  F.L.a 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  subjects  treated  o^  are  Ik 
foUoii^g  ^— 


Adds,  907  pp.  230  figs. 
Alcohol,  23  pp.  16  figs. 
Alcoholic  Ljqaon,  l^  pp. 
Alkalies,  89  pp.  78  figs. 
Alloys.  Alum. 

Asphalt        Assaying. 
Beverages,  89  pp.  29  figs. 
Blacks. 

Bleaching  Powder,  15  pp. 
Bleaching,  51  pp.  48  figs. 
Candles,  18  pp.  9  figs. 
Carbon  Bisnlphide. 
Cellnloid,  9  pp. 
Cements.      Clay. 
Coal-tar  Products,  44  pp. 

14  figs. 
Cocoa,  8  pp. 
Coflee,  32  pp.  13  figs. 
Cork,  8  pp.  17  figs. 
Cotton  Manufactures,  62 

pp.  57  figs. 
Drugs,  38  pp. 
Dyeing       and       Calico 

Printing,  28  pp.  9  figs. 
Dyestufis,  16  pp. 
Electro-Metallargy,      13 

pp. 
Explosives,  22  pp.  33  figs. 
Feathers. 
Fibrous  Substances,   92 

pp.  79  figs. 
Floor-cloth,    16   pp.  21 

figs. 
Food  Preservation,  8  pp. 
Fruit,  8  pp. 


Fur,  5  pp. 

Gas,  Coal,  8  pp. 

Gems. 

Glass,  45  pp.  77  figs. 

Graphite,  7  pp. 

Hair,  7  pp. 

Hair  Manufactures. 

Hats,  26  pp.  26  figs. 

Honey.         Hops. 

Horn. 

Ice,  10  pp.  14  figs. 

Indiarubber      ManufiK- 

turcs,  23  pp.  17  figs. 
Ink,  17  pp. 
Ivoiy. 
Jute    Manuftu:tures,     11 

pp.,  II  figs. 
Knitted      Fabrics  — 

Hosiery,  15  pp.  13  figs. 

Lace,  13  pp.  9  ngs- 

Leather,  28  pp.  31  figs. 

Linen  Manufactures,  16 
pp.  6  figs. 

Manures,  21  pp.  30  figs. 

Matches,  1 7  pp.  38  figs. 

Mordants,  13  pp. 

Narcotics,  47  pp. 

Nuts,  10  pp. 

Oils  anci  Fatty  Sub- 
stances, 125  pp. 

Paint. 

Paper,  26  pp.  23  figs. 

Paraffin,  8  pp.  6  figs. 

Pearl  and  Coral,  8  pp. 

Perfumes,  10  pp. 


Photogimphj,  13  pp>  A 

figs. 
Pigments,  9  pp.  6  figs. 
Pottery,  46  p^  57  f^ 
Printing  and  Engzavii^ 

20pp.  Sfigs. 
Rags. 
Resinous    and     Guns? 

Substances,  75  pp^  i^ 

figs. 
Rope,  16  pp.  17  %s. 
Salt,  XI  pp.  23  figs. 
Silk,  8  pp. 
Silk  Manufactures,  9  pp^ 

II  figs- 
Skins,  5  pp. 
Small  Wares;,  4  pp. 
Soap  and  Glycerine,  39 

pp.  45  figs. 
Spices,  16  ppu 
Sponge,  5  pp. 
Starch,  9  pp.  xo  figs. 
Sugar,     ISS     pp.     134 

figs. 
Sulphur. 
Tannin,  18  pp. 
Tea,  12  pp. 
Timber,  13  pp. 
Varnish,  15  pp. 
Vinegar,  5  pp. 
Wax,  5  pp. 
Wool,  2  pp. 
Woollen    Manufacture^ 

58  pp.  39  figs. 
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JUST    PUBLISHED,    SECOND    EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  doth,  with  illustrations.  $s, 

WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS, 

FIRST  SERIES. 


Synopsis  of  Contents. 

Freezing. 

Fulminates. 

Furniture  Creams,  Oils, 
Polishes,  Lacquers, 
and  Pastes- 
Gilding 

Glass  Cutting,  Cleaning, 
Frosting,  Drilling, 
Darkening,  Bending, 
Staining,  and  Paint- 
ing. 

Glass  Making. 

Glues. 

Gold. 

Graining. 

Gums. 

Gim  Cotton. 

Gunpowder. 

Horn  Working. 

Indiarubber. 

Japans,  Japanning,  and 
kindred  processes. 

Lacquers. 

Lathing. 

Lubricants. 

Marble  Working. 

Matches. 

Mortars. 

Nitro-Glycexine. 

Oils. 


Bookbinding. 

Bronzes  and  Bronzing. 

Candles. 

Cement. 

Cleaning. 

Colourwashing. 

Concretes. 

Dipping  Acids. 

Drawing  Office  Details. 

Drying  Oils. 

Dyiiamite. 

Electro  -  Metallurgy  — 

(Cleaning,      Dipping, 

Scratch-brushing,  Bat- 
teries,     Baths,      and 

Deposits      of      every 

description). 
Enamels. 
Engraving     on     Wood, 

Copper,  Gold,  Silver, 

Steel,  and  Stone. 
Etching  and  Aqua  Tint 
Firework     Malcing    — 

(Rockets,  Stars,  Kains, 

Gerbes,    Jets,     Tour- 
billons,  Candles,  Fires, 

LanceSfLights,  Wheels, 

Fire-balloons,   and 

minor  Fireworks). 
Fluxes. 
Foundry  Mixtures. 

Besides  Receipts  relating  to  the  lesser  Technological  matters  and  processes, 
such  as  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Stencil  Plates,  Blacking,  Crayons,  Paste, 
Putty,  Wax,  Size,  Alloys,  Catgut,  Tunbridge  Ware,  Picture  Frame  and 
Architectural  Mouldings,  Compos,  Cameos,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention. 


Paper. 

Paper  Hanging. 

Pointing  in  Oils,  in  Water 
Colours,  as  well  as 
Fresco,  House,  Trans- 
parency, Sign,  and 
Carriage  Painting. 

Photography. 

Plastering. 

Polishes. 

Pottery — (Clays,  Bodies, 
Glsues,  Colours,  Oils, 
Stains,  Fluxes,  Ena- 
mels, and  Lustres). 

Scouring. 

Silvering. 

Soap. 

Solders. 

Tanning. 

Taxidenny. 

Tempering  Metals. 

Treating  Horn,  Mother- 
o'-pearl,  and  like  sub- 
stances. 

Varnishes,  Manufacture 
and  Use  ot 

Veneering. 

Washing. 

Waterproofing. 

Welding. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 


Crown  8to^  doth,  485  pageSf  with  OlastratioDs,  5j: 


WORKSHOP    RECEIPTS, 


SECOND  SERIES. 


Synopsis  of  Contents. 


Addimetry  and  Alkali- 

metiy. 
Albumen. 
Alcohol. 
Alkaloids. 
Baking-powders. 
Bitters. 
Bleaching. 
Boiler  Incmstations. 
Cements  and  Lates. 
Cleansing. 
Confectionery. 
Copying. 


Disinfectants. 

Dyeing,     Staining,    and 

Colouring. 
Essences. 
Extracts. 
Fireproofing. 
Gelatine,  Glue,  and  Size. 
Glycerine. 
Gut. 

Hydrogen  peroxide. 
Ink. 
Iodine. 


Iodoform. 

Isinglass. 

Ivory  substitutes. 

Leather. 

Lominoos  bodies. 

Magnesia. 

Matches. 

Paper. 

Parchment. 

Perchloric  add. 

Potassium  oxalate. 

Preserving. 


Pigments,  Paint,  and  Painting :  embradng  the  preparation  of 
Pigments^  including  alumina  lakes,  blacks  (animal,  bone,  Frankfort,  ivoiy, 
lamp,  sight,  soot),  blues  (antimony,  Antwerp,  cobalt,  cseruleum,  Egyptian, 
manganate,  Paris,  Peligot,  Prussian,  smalt,  ultramarine),  browns  (bistre, 
hinau,  sepia,  sienna,  umber,  Vandyke),  greens  (baryta,  Brighton,  Brunswick, 
chrome,  cobalt,  Douglas,  emerald,  manganese,  mitis,  mountain,  Prussian, 
sap,  Scheele's,  Schweinfurth,  titanium,  verdigris,  zinc),  reds  (Brazilwood  lake, 
carminated  lake,  carmine,  Cassius  purple,  cobalt  pink,  cochineal  lake,  colco- 
thar,  Indian  red,  madder  lake,  red  chalk,  red  lead,  vermilion),  whites  (almn, 
baryta,  Chinese,  lead  sulphate,  white  lead — ^by  American,  Dutch,  French, 
German,  Kremnitz,  and  Pattinson  processes,  precautions  in  making,  and 
composition  of  commercial  samples — whiting,  Wilkinson's  white,  zinc  white), 
yellows  (chrome,  gamboge,  Naples,  orpiment,  realgar,  yellow  lakes) ;  PatHt 
(vehides,  testing  oils,  driers,  grinding,  storing,  applying,  priming,  drying, 
filling,  coats,  brushes,  surface,  water-colours,  removing  smell,  discoloration ; 
miscellaneous  paints — cement  paint  for  carton-pi erre,  copper  paint,  gold  paint, 
iron  paint,  lime  paints,  silicated  paints,  steatite  paint,  transparent  paints, 
tungsten  paints,  window  paint,  zinc  paints) ;  Pasnting  (general  instructions, 
proportions  of  ingredients,  measuring  paint  work  ;  carriage  painting — priming 
paint,  best  putty,  finishing  colour,  cause  of  cracking,  mixing  the  paints,  oils, 
driers,  and  colours,  varnishing,  importance  of  washing  vehides,  re-vamishing, 
how  to  dry  paint ;  woodwork  painting). 
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Crown  Svo,  doth,  4S0  pages,  with  183  iUastratioiis,  5/. 


WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS. 


THIRD  SERIES. 


Uniform  with  the  First  and  Second  Series* 


Synopsis  of  Coktbnts. 


Alloys. 

Iridium. 

Rubidium. 

Aluminium. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Ruthenium. 

Antimony. 

Lacquers  and  Lacquering. 

Selenium. 

Barium. 

Lanthanum. 

SUver. 

Beryllium. 

Lead. 

Slag. 

Bismuth. 

Lithium. 

Sodium. 

Cadmium. 

Lubricants. 

Strontiiun. 

Caesium. 

Magnesium. 

Tantalum. 

Calciom. 

Manganese. 

Terbium. 

Cerium. 

Mercury. 

Thallium. 

Chromium. 

Mica. 

Thorium. 

Cobalt 

Molybdenum 

Tm. 

Copper. 

Nickel 

Titanium. 

Didymium. 

Niobium. 

Tungsten. 

Enamels  and  Glazes. 

Osmium. 

Uranium. 

Erbium. 

Palladium. 

Vanadium. 

Gallium. 

Platinum. 

Yttrium. 

Glass. 

Potassium. 

Zinc. 

Gold. 

Rhodium. 

2Urconinm. 

Indium. 

-    £Zer/rw'/.—- Alarms,  Bells,  Batteries.  Carbons,   Coils,  Dynamos,  Micro- 
phones, Measuring,  Phonographs,  Telephones,  &&,  130  pp.,  1x2  illustrations. 
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WORKSHOP  RECEIPTS. 

FOURTH  SERIES, 

DEVOTED  MAINLY  TO  HANDICRAFTS  &  MECHANICAL  SOBJECTS. 

850  ninttratioBi,  with  Oomplet*  Index,  «ad  a  0«iitnl  Index  to  tin 

Four  Sariee,  6i. 


Waterproofing  —  rubber  goods,  cnprammoniom  processes,  misoenaneoei 
preparations. 

Packing  and  Storing  articles  of  delicate  odour  or  colour,  of  a  deUqnescat 
character,  liable  to  ignition,  apt  to  suffer  from  insects  or  damp,  or  easily 
broken. 

Bmbsdming  and  Preserving  anatomical  specimens. 

Leather  Polishes. 

Cooling  Air  and  Water,  producing  low  temperatures,  making  ice,  cod&^ 
syrups  and  solutions,  and  separating  salts  from  liquois  by  refrigeration. 

Pumps  and  Siphons,  embracing  every  useful  contrivance  for  raising  and 
supplying  water  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  moving  corrosive,  tenadons, 
and  other  liquids. 

Desiccating — air-  and  water-ovens,  and  other  appliances  for  drying  natsnl 
and  artificial  products. 

Distilling — water,  tinctures,  extracts,  pharmaceutical  preparations,  esseaces 
perfumes,  and  alcoholic  liquids. 

Emulsifying  as  required  by  pharmacists  and  photographers. 

Evaporating — saline  and  other  solutions,  and  liquids  demanding  spedal 
precautions. 

Filtering — ^water,  and  solutions  of  various  kinds. 

Percolating  and  Macerating. 

Electrotyping. 

Stereotyping  by  both  plaster  and  paper  processes. 

Bookbinding  in  all  its  details. 

Straw  Plaiting  and  the  &brication  of  baskets^  matting,  etc. 

Musical  Instruments — ^the  preservation,  tuning,  and  repair  of  pianos, 
harmoniums,  musical  boxes,  etc. 

Clock  and  Watch  Mending — adapted  for  intelligent  amatears. 

Photography — ^recent  development  in  rapid  processes,  handy  apparatns, 
numerous  recipes  for  sensitizing  and  developing  solatioos,  and  i^lica- 
tions  to  modem  illustrative  purposes. 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  373  illustrations,  price  Ss» 


WORKSHOP   RECEIPTS. 

FIFTH  SERIES. 


Containing  many  new  Articles,  as  well  as  additions  to  Articles  included  in 

the  previous  Series,  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Anemometers.    , 

Barometers,  How  to  make. 

Boat  Building. 

Camera  Lucida,  How  to  use. 

Cements  and  Lutes. 

Cooling. 

Copying. 

Corrosion  and  Protection  of  Metal 
Surfaces. 

Dendrometer,  How  to  use. 

Desiccating. 

Diamond  Cutting  and  Polishing.  Elec- 
trics. New  Chemical  Batteries,  Bells, 
Commutators,  Galvanometers,  Cost 
of  Electric  Lighting,  Microphones, 
Simple  Motors,  Phonogram  and 
Graphophone,  Registering  Appa- 
ratus, Regulators,  Electric  Welding 
and  Apparatus,  Transformers. 

Evaporating. 

Explosives. 

Filtering. 

Fireproofing,  Buildings,  Textile  Fa- 
brics. 

Fire-extinguishing  Compounds  and 
Apparatus. 

Glass  Manipulating.  Drilling,  Cut- 
ting, Breaking,  Etching,  Frosting, 
Powdering,  &c. 


Glass  Manipulations  for  Laboratory 

Apparatus. 
Labels.    Lacquers. 
Illuminating  Agents. 
Inks.    Writing,  Copying,  Invisible, 

Marking,  Stamping. 
Magic  Lanterns,  their  management 

and  preparation  of  slides. 
Metal  Work.     Casting   Ornamental 

Metal    Work,    Copper    Welding, 

Enamels  for  Iron  and  other  Metals, 

Gold  Bearing,  Smiths'  Work. 
Modelling  and  Plaster  Casting. 
Netting. 

Packing  and  Storing.    Acids,  &c» 
Percolation. 
Preserving  Books. 
Preserving  Food,  Plants,  &c. 
Pumps   and    Syphons    for    various 

liquids. 
Repairing  Books. 
Rope  Tackle. 
Stereotyping. 
Taps,  Various. 
Tobacco  Pipe  Manufacture. 
Tying  and  Splicing  Ropes. 
Velocipedes,  Repairing. 
Walking  Sticks. 
Waterproofing, 
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In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  600  pages  and  1420  illustrations,  6ft.- 

SPONS' 
MECHANICS'    OWN    BOOK; 

A  MANUAL  FOR  HANDICRAFTSMEN  AND  AMATEURS. 

Contents. 

Mechanical  Drawing — Casting  and  Founding  in  Iron,  Brass,  Bronze, 
and  other  Alloys — Forging  and  Finishing  Iron — Sheetmetal  Worido| 
—Soldering,  Brazing,  and  Burning — Carpentry  and  Joinery,  embradfig 
descriptions  of  some  400  Woods,  over  200  Illustrations  of  Tools  and 
their  uses,  Explanations  (with  Diagrams)  of  116  joints  and  hinges,  and 
Details  of  Construction  of  Workshop  appliances,  rough  furniture, 
Garden  and  Yard  Erections,  and  House  Building — Cabinet- Making 
and  Veneering — Carving  and  Fretcutting — Upholstery  —  Painting, 
Graining,  and  Marbling — Staining  Furniture,  Woods,  Floors,  and 
Fittings — Gilding,  dead  and  bright,  on  various  grounds — Polishing 
Marble,  Metals,  and  Wood — ^Varnishing — Mechanical  movements, 
illustrating  contrivances  for  transmitting  motion — ^Turning  in  Wood 
and  Metals— Masonry,  embracing  Stonework,  Brickwork,  Terracotta 
and  Concrete — Roofing  with  Thatch,  Tiles,  Slates,  Felt,  Zinc,  &c.— 
Glazing  with  and  without  putty,  and  lead  glazing — Plastering  and 
Whitewashing —  Paper-hanging —  Gas-fitting — Bell-hanging,  ordinary 
and  electric  Systems  —  Lighting — Warming— Ventilating — Roads, 
Pavements,  and  Bridges  —  Hedges,  Ditches,  and  Drains — Water 
Supply  and  Sanitation— Hints  on  House  Construction  suited  to  nev 
countries.  

E.  A  F.  N.  SPON,  126  Strand,  liondon. 

New  York :  12  Cortlandt  Street. 


LONDON  :    PKINTRD  BY  WILUAM  CLOWSS  AND  SONS,  LIMITBO,   STAMrOKD  STEXBT 

AND  CHARING  CROSS. 
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